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From the Insrirvriox.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. No, 108. 

From the Eprror.—' Nature,”, Nos. 485-588. 

—— Revue d'Anthropologie, 1881, No. 1. 

—— Revue Scientifique, 1881, Nos. 3-6. 

—— Matériaux pour l'histoire de l'homme, 1880, Liv. 9, 10. 

—— Revue Internationale, 1881, No. 1. 

— Mr W. L Distant exhibited some shell chisels from 

Barbadoes, received from Prof. W. J. Sollas, of Bristol; and 

read the following extract from a letter on the subject by 

Mr. Joseph Forte, of Bennetts, Barbadoes, dated December 11th, 

1879:— 





# Note on. CARIB CHISELS. 

The ‘Carib Chisels’ as they are called in this island, are 
obtained from different parts, and the greater portion of them he 
on or near the surface of the soil. Those I sent home were 
taken, with about 100 more, from a cave, and were found 6 or 8 
inches below the surface. The cave is 350 feet above the sea 
level,and is situated at a distance of 2 miles from the sea : it is 
about 40 feet in length and 20 feet in breadth. It is entered 
below from the side of a cliff, about 50 feet high, and with 
greater difficulty from above. A few negroes have been known 
to enter it, but no negro remembers any white man climbing 
into it until the present time. The sides of the cave have white 
earth or loam attached to them: the floor is of black earth to a 
devth of 2 feet, and the substratum, from 5 to 8 feet in depth, is 

hard, ене, and peculiarly heavy. 

“I found the remains of different shells, principally conch 
shells, in the same cave, No doubt the place had been the 
see of the Caribs, or of the people, whoever they were, 
who made the chisels, and this would account for the number of 
these instruments, and the quantity of broken shells, The 
es you have received were not scraped, and if they were 
;lean, it must have been from frequent handling. After ving 
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From the Tssritcte.—Uylletina de l'Institut (Gcopgraphigue Inicr- 
national. 

From the AssoctivpsN.. — Proceediuga of the Geologiska Авеста» 
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Institution. Mo. 108, 

From the Betton, Natur," Nos. 485-545, 

— Қеотис dá Anthropologie, 1881, Мо, 1. 

— Herne Suientifique, LAM], Noe. 3-6, 

Matériaux pour l'histoire de l'homme, 1586, Liv. 9 10. 

—— lere Internationale, 521, Nu. 1. 
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Mr. W. L Dhsrasr exhibited some shell chisels from 
Darbadaogs, received from Urol. WY. J. Sollas, of bristol: mud 
Teal the following extract from a letter on the subject hy 
Mr. Joseph Forte, of. Bennetts, Barbarloes, dated. December llth, 
1879:— 





* Note ort CARIB CHISELS. 

“The Cari Chisels, as they are called in this island, are 
ubtaimed from different parts, andl {he arwater portion af then lig 
оп or near the surface of the soi, These 1 sent home were 
taken, with bouk LiH) more, from a cave, and were Pound Боот & 
inches below the surface, The cave i$ 324 feet above the sea 
level, aml ia situated aoa distance ul 2 miles from the sea: Itig 
ahouk 40 feet in length and 20 feet in breadth. It is entered 
below frotu dhe snie of a chit, about of deet lush, and with 
create difficulty from above, A few negras jave heen Known 
to enter it, but no nT Tamu bers any white man Тишїипр 
into it until the present tine, ‘The aides of tie cave have w hie 
earth ar leat. uttachel te them: He floor 13 01. black earth 10 a 
depth of 2 feet, an: the zübetratum, trom 35 to 8 feet in depth, is 
red, hard, compact, uel peculiarly heavy. 

"I found the remains of different shells, principally ann] 
shells, in the same rave. No doubt the plac c kal been the 
workshop of the {аг ог of the poeple, whoever Uy were, 
who mde the chisel, aid this woul acciant for tut nuinber of 
tliese. instruments, amd the quantity of broken shells. The 
specimens yo have received wete nat ser aped, and if they were 
clean, t must heve been from repent hawlling. Aer having 
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shaped the chisels, their makers evidently polished them, for 
some of them still shine, and have the appearance of ivory. 
I have found a piece of conch shell, which fits into the left hand, 
and appears to have been used in polishing.” 





The following communication was read by the author :— 


Nores on TWO STONE CIRCLES im SHROPSHIRE. 
By A. L, Lewis, Esq., Ё.С.А., М.А Т. 
[Wrrg Praire L] 


BETWEEN five and six miles west of the little mining town of 
Minsterley, in Shropshire, there is a small circle of small stones 
marked on the Ordnance mapas the Hoarstone. The largest 
stone is in the centre, and is 34 feet above ground, its width 
and thickness being respectively 34 and 2 feet; there are 33 
stones and fragments surrounding it in a circle about 74 feet in 
diameter, the sizes of which vary from a cubic foot up to 5 feet 
by 24, but their general dimensions are from 2 to 3 feet each 
way. 

It is difficult to say how many stones there were originally ; 
the usual interval is from 2} to 5 feet, but there are gaps of 10 
and 14 feet, and, as some of these are opposite to each other, 
they may have been intentional. The central stone leans to the 
south-west, and is a foot or two to the south-west of the centre 
of the circle, but it is just possible that it may be much overgrown, 
and that its base is at the true centre of the circle, for these 
stones are in a waste swampy piece of ground, which, although 
I visited it after a long term of dry weather, was very soft in 
places. This is rather an unusual position for a monument of 
the kind, but the reason it was placed there and not on one of 
the surrounding hills may appear presently. I could not find 
any outlying stones, but to the north-east is a group of three 
hills, the centre one of which might have answered the purpose 
of a gnomon. 

It may perhaps be thought slightly suggestive of a tradition 
of public ceremonies having been performed at this place that, 
when a wedding occurs in the neighbourhood, the miners repair 
to these stones, and, having drilleda hole or holes, load them 
with powder, and fire them instead of cannons. Accidents 
frequently happen on these occasions, but it is satisfactory to 
know that the miners suffer from them more than the stones 
do; the latter are, however, full of the holes made in this 
manner, Which must not be mistaken for ancient markings or 
wedge holes, 
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shaped the ehisels, ther makers eviilently polisher them, for 
sume o£ them stil shine, awi have Lhe Appar of wary, 
I have font a piece of conch shell, whieh Fits into the teit huul, 
and] appeurs £o have been ual in. polishing. 
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The following COMPO, Ws roel by the author: — 


Norra gn Two STONE ÜCIECLES ty ҺИҢОРЕПТЕК, 
Ey A L Lewis, Esg, FCA, LAL, 


(ute Late L.| 
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About a mile and a-half in a south-westerly direction from 
the Hoarstone, going by the north-west side of Stapeley Hill, 
is another circle known as Mitchel'sfold, Medjice’s Fold, or, as 
Gough's Camden's “ Britannia” has it, Madge's Pinfold. Here 13 
stones and 3 fragments stand and lie in an oval ring, the 
diameters of which are about 86 and 92 feet, the longest 
diameter running north-west and south-east, and in this respect 
resembling Arberlows Ring in Derbyshire; the height of the 
stones varies from 24 to 6 feet, their width and thiekness being 
from 1 to 3 feet. The original number of stones may have been 
from 27 to 30; since Gough's time one seems to have been lost, 
and another, then erect, to have fallen. About #50 feet from 
the south side of the circle are two stones, about 50 feet apart, 
the dimensions of which are about 2} feet each was and there 
is also a large fallen stone on the north-east side. In this 
direction also is the top of Stapeley Hill, according to the 
Ordnance map about five degrees east of north-east ; but a very 
remarkable coincidence, and one which I had no idea of until, 
when working out my measurements, І examined the Ordnance 
map minutely to eheck my bearings, is that a prolongation of a 


line drawn (as in Plate I.) from the centre of Mitchel'sfold to 
the top of Stapeley Hill (five degrees south of north-east), 
would pass through the centre of the Hoarstone, the small 
circle first described, and that the top of Stapeley Hill would 
be about midway between the two, some 4,000 feet from each. 
What makes this circumstance the more extraordinary 18 
that, as our friend Mr. Flinders Petrie, whose measurements are 
not likely to be sui for accuracy, has pointed out to me, 
the Friars Heel at Stonehenge is at precisely the same bearing 
from the circle, namely five degrees south of north-east; and 
not due north-east as is commonly thought, On examining 
other plans in my possession I find the same compass bearing 
possibly Ара at Arberlows Bingin Derbyshire, Killiney 
in Ireland, and Dance Maen in Comwall, and more certainly at 
the Men-an-Tol in Cornwall, and at the cirele at Penmaenmawr. 
On the other hand, though at the Rollrich and Stanton Drew 
there is a most unmistakable reference to the north-east, it is 
not at this precise bearing of 40 degrees north of east; for 
which reason, and also because the Ordnance map may not be 
correct to a quarter of a mile or so, I do not wish to attach too 
much importance to the extreme exactness of this coincidence, 
А little over half-a-mile due south from Mitchelsfold, a 
remain called the.“ Whetstone” is marked on the Ordnance 


map, but I was told that it was entirely destroyed a few years 


ago, when the gi d about it was enclosed. 
Mitehel'sfold itself stands on a sort of plateau, overlooking a 
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About a mile amd a-half in a south-westerly direction from 
the TLoarstone, eninge by the north-west gile of Stapeley ИШ, 
15 another circle komen ин MitehePselt, Medjeds Pod, or, юз 
(ленае Camden's " Britannia” has it, Mitte Pin fol. Here 15 
stones and 3j framnuenis stand and lie m an oval ring, the 
diameters of which ure about 8S6 aud Sh! feet, rhe longest 
sliatieler runnine north-west and soeuth-eust, amd iu this vespeet 
reset llr Arberlows Ring im Derbyshire; the height of ihe 
stones varies [roin 21 to & feet, their width aná thickness Leirg 
from 1 to 4 feet. The original puber ot stones mey Mive Deet 
from 27 to j0; since Gongh's thoe one seema to have been lost, 
auil another, then erect, to have falen. Alime ie} feet from 
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the dimensions of which are about 24 feet ench way, aml there 
is ase a ]aree fallen stone ou the motth-east side, Jn this 
directing also is the lop of Stapeley lill, according to the 
Onlnanec map about five degrees eask ol north-east; bub a very 
remarkable coiucidenee, and ons which E had mi mea of until, 
*hen working out my uenasurements, J| examined the Ordnance 
map minutely to check mv bearings, is bhat a prolongation of i 
line drawn faa iu Plate I3 from the euntre af Mitchel'sfold to 
the Lop of Slapeley Hall (tive degrees south of north-east, 
would pass throngl the centre ef the Hearstone, the «mall 
circle first. described, and that the top of Stapeley Hall would 
be about malway between the two, some 4,00) teet from cach, 

What wakes this ciraumetance: the more extraonlinary is 
that, as eur friend Mr. Fluidera Petzie, whose measnremeuts are 
not likely Lo be surpassed for aceuracy, has peluted out to. ze, 
the Friars Heel ot Stonehenge is at precisely che same bearing 
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aller plaus in my possessinm I firl the same COME pass bearin 
possibly ze-appearing st. Avberlows bing in Derbyshire, Killiney 
m Ireland, and J'anen Maen in Cornwall, and mere certaiulv at 
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n the other hand, thoneh at the Пос aud Stauton Drew 
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which reason, and al because the COrdnance tap nv not be 
correct to a quarter of a mile or se, I do not wish: te attach ten 
much importance to the extreme exactoess oF Els conte peice, 
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valley to the north-west, but surrounded by hills on the other 
sides, the chief of these being the fine mass of Corndon Hill in 
Montgomeryshire, the top of which is as nearly as possible at 
the same distance as the top of Stapeley Hill, and about 224 
degrees east of south from the circle. A number of tracks 
meet and cross at or near the spot, and within a radius of 
half-a-dozen miles or so there are as many tumuli and camps, 
though none of the latter appear to be of any very great 


extent. 

It will be observed that in these two circles, although there 
are, as in many other cases, outlying stones and possibly 
prominent hill tops im other directions than the north-east, there 
is still that paramount reference to the north-east which may 
be traced in most of the British circles, and from which the 
practice of placing churches east and west, so much more 
frequent in Britain and Gaul than elsewhere, is probably 
derived. In these cireles this north-easterly reference is 
towards a prominent hill-top, like that of the circle on 
Penmaenmawr, pointed out by me in the " Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute " for November, 1877, and the special 
lesson to be derived from this circumstance is the necessity of 
observing the natural features of the country, and especially of 
noting the bearings of any prominent hill-tops surrounding 
monuments of this description. 

Explanation of Plate I. 

Map of a part of Shropshire, enlarged by a photographic 
process from the Ordnance map, showing the relative positions 
of the remains described in the foregoing paper. Scale two 
inches to one mile. 


The following paper was then read by Miss Buckland :— 


SURGERY and SUPERSTITION in NEOLITHIC TIMES. 
Ey Miss A. W. BUCKLAND, М.А. 
Derive a sojourn in Paris in November, 1879, I had the 
honour of an introduction to the late Dr. Paul Broca, whose 
loss is deplored by the whole scientific world. He very kindly 
took me over the Anthropological Museum which he had formed, 
in connection with the school of medicine over which he 
presided; and among the many interesting objects there, 
particularly pointed out and explained to me the curious 
evidences of surgical skill and the superstitions connected 
therewith in neolithic times, afforded by numerous trepanned 
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valley to the novth-sest, bat. surroumded ty hulls on the etiver 
sides, bhe chiet of these being the fue mass af Corndon ELL in 
Montgomery siure, the toj of which is as nearby из wasil лі 
the sume distance aa the top of Stapelev Hill, ad lut BE 
degrees cist of south fon bhe emele A number ef tracke 
зпеюі aed eras at or mear the spot, amd witho a refs ot 
half-a-dozen rulles tr a ther аге аё menr bumuli awd gaos, 
though none of the latter appear tí. he of any very crea 
extent. 

It will be observed that. in. these two сте, ао there 
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skulls in the Museum, presenting me at the same time with a 
Ору, of his pamphlet on “ Prehistoric Trepanning and Cranial 
Amulets." 


Believing that this subject will probably be as new to many 
of those present as it then was to me, and that it will be 
looked upon with double interest in consequence of the 
recent death of the distinguished man whose researches have 
made that clear and definite, which would otherwise have 
remained mysterious and doubtful, I venture to lay before the 
Anthropological Institute the facts as I have gleaned them 
from Dr. Broca's book and from his personal explanations. 

It would appear that in 1868 M. Pruniéres discovered in a 
fine dolmen ich he explored near Aiguiéres, a human skull, 
from which a large portion had been removed apparently by 
means of a flint saw. This hole M. Pruniéres looked upon as 
having been made in order to transform the skull into a 
drinking cup, according to a practice well known to have existed 
among semi-barbarous races; whilst a polished portion of the 
hole he regarded as that part to which the lips were applied in 
drinking. Five other fragments of skulls, partially polished, 
were found in the same oliin, and these were supposed to be 
fragments of other skulls prepared in like manner to serve as 
drinking vessels. But in examining more nearly his collection 
of skulls from the caves or dolmens of La Lozére which he had 


. explored, and all of which were assigned to neolithic times, he 
found several mutilated in the same manner, although not all 


to the same extent, and he became convinced that the portions 
removed had been eut away to serve as amulets, several of 
which he afterwards found, some carefully rounded, polished 
and bored for suspension, and others remaining rough and 
shapeless as when cut from the skull, whilst, singular to 
relate, some of these pieces were found inside the mutilated 
skulls, although evidently cut from other skulls. 

Dr. Broca having been called upon to examine both the skulls 
and the amulets cut from them, discovered that the polished 
portion of the hole, which M. Pruniéres had at first supposed 
to have been the part to which the lips were applied in drinking, 
represented in reality an ancient cicatrised wound, healed many 
years before death, whilst, for some mysterious reason, most of 
the amulets bore traces of a portion of a similar cicatrix in 
some part of their circumference. Pondering upon the frequent 
recurrence of these curious facts, he came to the conclusion that 
it was the cicatrised wound which made both the skull and the 
amulets fashioned from it valuable, and set himself to discover 
the reason for this apparent veneration, His first conclusions 
were :— 
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in Neolithic Times. | t 


(L) That during the neolithic period a surgical operation 
was practised, which consisted of making an opening 
in the skull for tbe treatment of certain internal 
maladies, and that this operation was performed 
almost, if not quite, exclusively upon children. This 
he designates trepanation chirurgicale. 

(2) That the skulls of those individuals who survived this 
operation, were regarded as possessed of particular 

roperties of a mystical order, and when such 
individuals died, rounds or fragments were often cut 
from the skull, to serve as amulets, and that these 
were cut by preference from the part adjoining the 
cicatrised opening. This latter operation he designates 
trépanation posthume. 

I need not here give the arguments whereby Dr. Broca proves 
the correctness of his own theory, and refutes those who would 
assign these singular holes in the human skull to accident or 
disease, to a blow from a flint axe, or to the natural decay of 
the bone after death. On all these points Dr. Broca brings his 
great surgical and anatomical skill to the aid of his antiquarian 
researches, and proves conclusively that neither of the causes 
named eould account for the appearances observed. Happily 
the posthumous mutilation was not carried out in all the 
trepanned skulls, and eonsequently Dr. Broca has been able to 
show from the shape and condition of the cavity the manner in 
which it was formed. He believes that it was not made, as in 
the present day, by an instrument which would cleanly cut away 
the desired part at once; but that the perforation was laboriously 
made by scraping or grating away the substance of the skull, 
until the end was attained. This he ascertained, by experi- 
ment upon skulls in his possession, could be effected on the 
skull of a child in less than five minutes, whilst on an adult 
skull it would take an hour; this alone he considered sufficient 
to prove that the neolithic trepanners operated solely upon 
children, although, as he justly remarks, “even the longer period 
of torture is not beyond the endurance either of operator or 
patient in Oceania at the present day, for there can be no doubt 
that endurance is far greater among savage than among civilized 
races.” But the proof that this painful operation was performed 
during infancy or early childhood does not rest upon probability 
only, for Dr. Broca found among these perforated skulls one 
which, from"its peculiarity of growth, showed conclusively that 
the wound had been made and healed at an early period. One 
circumstance in connection with this seems rather difficult 
to explain: it is that among all the trepanned skulls hitherto 
discovered there has not been one of a child found. Now as 
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it is certain that some, and probably a large proportion of those 
operated upon died from its effects, we should naturally expect 
to find at least a few children’s skulls thus treated. Dr. Broca 
explains this by showing how much more readily the bones of 
infants decay, and how much more subject an imperfect and 
unhealed skull would be to natural disintegration than one 
perfectly sound, and shows that even in ordinary interments 
children’s skulls are rarely met with. There seems great 
plausibility in this explanation: nevertheless, it would certainly 
be more conclusively in favour of Dr. Broca’s argument to find 
a child's skull thus treated. 

Another eurious point noted by Dr. Broca is that, although 
these perforations are found in various parts of the skull and 
the posthumous mutilations are often of great extent, the 
forehead is always carefully exempted in both cases; this he 
adduces as one proof among many that these holes were not 
wounds received in battle; and also as showing a desire not to 
interfere with the personal appearance either during life or 
after death, lest the deceased should not be recogniz 
world of spirits. 

Presuming that Dr. Broca has proved the existence during 
neolithic times of a of trepanning, consisting of 
scraping or grating away the substance of the skull with a 
flint or obsidian scraper, and leaving a hole of considerable size ;— 
that this operation was generally performed upon young 
children ;—that those who survived the operation were looked 
upon with peculiar veneration, and that after death their skulls 
were sawn away from the cicatrised hole,in order to provide 
amulets of peculiar value for the living, a portion of the 
cicatrised hole being carefully left upon the mutilated skull, 
whilst an amulet cut from another skull was frequently placed 
within the cavity made after death:—the question naturally 
arises as to the reason of these singular practices. 

Dr. Broca believes that this dangerous and painful operation 
was performed for the cure of epilepsy and convulsions, and he 

ues justly from the superstitious practices found in connection 
with it, that at that period, as well as long subsequently, these 
diseases were regarded as peculiarly the work of spirits, and 
that consequently neolithic peoples had attained to some 
conception of religion and of a future state. He shows that 
even as late as the seventeenth century, all convulsive 
diseases were regarded as epilepsy, especially in infancy, 
although true epilepsy seldom shows itself before the age of 
ten, and he thinks that this explains why the operation was so 
constantly practised upon young children, since the apparent 
cures effected by the process would be more numerous at that 
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age—experience having proved that sufferers at a later age, that 
is true epileptics, were not cured thereby ; whilst those who in 
early infancy were submitted to the operation, might grow up 
as living witnesses of its efficacy. Dr. Broca quotes from a 
treatise upon epilepsy by Jehan Taxil published in 1605, not 
only to prove that at that date infantine convulsions were 
confounded with true epilepsy, but also as showing that up to 
that time epilepsy and kindred diseases were looked upon as 
spiritual diseases, the work of gods or demons, whilst the 
remedies recommended in this treatise are highly suggestive, 
consisting sometimes of the ashes of a human skull applied as 
a plaster on the crown of the head, sometimes the same 
administered in potions or pilules, and sometimes as nodules 
to be worn round the neck, whilst sometimes also scraping the 
skull was recommended. Dr. Broca goes on to show that all 
through the middle ages and even after the Renaissance the 
substanee of the human skull was used in the treatment of 
epilepsy, the skulls of Egyptian mummies being regarded as the 
most efficacious; whilst in the last century all the pharmacies 
contained a bottle labelled “ Ossa Wormiana,” for the treatment 
of epilepsy, the peculiar efficacy of the triangular lambdoidian 
bone consisting in its form, which resembles that of the 
amulets cut from the human skull; thus showing the step 
between prophylactic and mystic medicine. | 

Neither was the use of trepanning as a remedy for convulsive 
disorders confined to neolithic times: it is still in favour 
with Oceanic races, with the Kabyles, and also, it is said, with 
the mountaineers of Montenegro. Even in the last century 
a certain number of practitioners employed trepanning as a 
eure for epilepsy, and Taxil before quoted, writing in 1603, 
gives minute directions for the process, which in epileptic 
cases differed from that employed in cases of fracture of the 
skull, that being its sole use in the present day, especially when 
that fracture is likely to produce epileptic convulsions, all modern 
practitioners regarding it as useless in the case of spontaneous 
epilepsy. “But,” says Dr. Broca, “ how came it introduced into 
the practice of medicine? No one knows ; Hippocrates, Galen, 
and other ancient authors, the Arabs and the Arabists had not 
spoken of it; it was doubtless one of those popular practices 
which low empirics transmitted from one to another, and which 
sometimes got introduced into therapeutic" M. Pruniéres 
supposed that this practice of trepanning was extended to idiots 
and insane, as well as to convulsive patients, and this Dr. Broca 
considers possible, although he believes its chief use was for 
infants suffering from convulsions, who were consequently 
supposed to be possessed by spirits. Among the skulls 
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examined by Dr. Broca is one particularly noteworthy, because 
from the appearance it presents it would seem to have been 
partially trepanned ; a large surface appears to have been scraped 
away. but the operation was not finished, or at least it was not 
continued so as to produce the usual hole. 

Dr. Broea thinks several similar cases may be found of this 
incomplete trepanning, of which he possessed three specimens, 
one from Roknia, Algiers, and two others. This he supposes to 
have been either a lesser operation for a minor malady, or more 
probably that it was adopted by some unbelieving or less 
eredulous individuals, who attributed the cure rather to the 
scraping of the substance of the skull, than to the hole made to 
facilitate the escape of the evil spirit of disease, but at the same 
time he sees in this incomplete operation a sign of the decay of 
an old superstition, and points out that in the comparatively late 
treatise of Taxil upon epilepsy, he recommends a treatment 
which consists of scraping the whole external table of the bone, 
but which was sometimes to be continued so as to expose the 
dura-mater. Hence he says, “ The empirie operators of the 
middle ages, whose barbarous practices are reflected in Taxil's 
book, did precisely that which had been done many centuries 
before by neolithic operators, with this difference, that with the 
former incomplete trepanning was the rule and complete the 
exception, whilst with the latter it was just the reverse, the 
complete operation being the rule and incomplete the 
exception." 

I have before mentioned the amulets cut from the trepanned 
skulls, some of which were found inside the skulls thus treated, 
slthough these invariably belonged to other skulls, and not to 
that within which they were found. These amulets are of 
various forms and sizes. A glance at the mutilated skull 
figured in Dr. Broea's book will show how they have been 
cut away from the hole made in trepanning, and how much 
they must have differed in shape. Some of those found are 
carefully rounded and polished, and have a hole bored in the 
centre for suspension ; some are triangular, some oblong, and 
some quite unpolished, just in the state in which they were cut 
from the skull; but in almost all there is a portion to be 
detected of the original cicatrised hole, and it is probably to 





this that they owed their value. Dr. Broca thinks they were 


probably worn as a charm against those convulsive disorders 
for which trepanning was practised, and that so great was their 
reputation that they became articles of commerce, so that it 
was necessary to есте some visible token of their origin, 
in order to prove that they were really taken from a trepanned 
skull This however will not explain their presence within the 
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Skull from which others had been cut. Dr. Broca supposes 
that having gone as far as possible in robbing the deceased of 
his cranial substance, fear of his anger in a future state induced 
them to make some sort of restitution, by placing within the 
despoiled skull a valued amulet cut from another sufferer. I 
cannot say that this hypothesis is quite satisfactory, and I may 
perhaps be allowed to offer another, which has suggested itself 
to me as probable. It would appear to me that the permanent 
hole in the skull, whether of child or adult, would necessitate 
aome sort of shield for the exposed portion of the brain, the 
least injury to which would be fatal; and what more appropriate 
covering could be found than a portion of the skull of one who 
had suffered in like manner, and had lived and grown old 
notwithstanding, and to whose skull therefore a specially pre- 
servative power might be assigned by superstition? Опе 
=e imagine a mother hastening to provide her suffering child 
with this preservative shield, either polished or unpolished 
according to her means, which worn by him in a fillet bound round 
the head during life, would, as well as other precious possessions, 
be buried with him. But when, perhaps, after a lapse of years 
the skull of the trepanned was again mutilated to provide 
amulets or coverings for the living, this amulet would be 
displaced, and of course, being found too small for covering the 
enlarged cavity, it would naturally be placed inside, perhaps 
with the vague notion that the departed spirit finding the 
accustomed covering, would not miss the pieces taken from the 
skull, or would suppose the loss to be the result of accident or 
natural decay; for it is not without significance we read 
that the skulls wherein the amulets have been found, and which 
are always posthumously mutilated, are filled up with earth 
so tightly packed into the cavity as to require some patience 
to remove it. One point in favour of this hypothesis is that 
two out of the three amulets hitherto found in the interior of 
mutilated skulls, have been of the rare type styled rondelles by 
Dr. Broca, that is they are nearly round, highly polished and 
neatly fashioned at the edge ; the third being also rounded and 
ponen. although of a more irregular shape, having likewise 

broken: whilst the ordinary cranial amulets are irregular 
in form, and generally left in. the state in whieh they were cut 
from the skull We must also bear in mind that we. are 
treating of a time when metal was unknown, 80 that if a shield 
was required for the exposed brain, some hard substance such 
as stone, shell, or boue must have been chosen, and this would 
add to the probability of cranial amulets having been so 
applied. This however would account for very few, three only 
having hitherto been found within the cavity of trepanned 
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skulls, so that by far the larger number were doubtless used 
and worn as charms, probably to ward off or cure convulsive 
disorders, 

- . "Those who have followed this singular account of mu 
surgery thus far, will naturally inquire whether the custom 
can be traced to its origin, and whether it was peculiar to one 
tribe, and to one period. To both these questions Dr. Broca 
ives an answer, although necessarily an incomplete answer. 
He says that these pre-historic trepannings were in use through 
the whole of the neolithic age, for they have been found in 
the cavern of the “ Homme Mort” (Lozére), which dates from 
the commencement of the polished stone period, also in the 
sepulchral grottoes of Baye, which date probably from the 
latter part of that epoch, and again in certain dolmens of Lozère 
in which a few rare objects in bronze testify to the end of the 
neolithic period. Traces of the practice have also been found 
on skulls partially cremated, and if it could be clearly demon- 
strated that cremation was never used in neolithic times, this 
would prove that trepannings extended into the age of bronze, 
but in the sepulchres from which these skulls were taken, no 
trace of metal was found, and the two modes of interment by 
inhumation and cremation were found to exist side by side. 
On the other hand, one of these perforated skulls was discovered 
by M. Gassies at Entre-roches' near Angouléme, among relics 
which he assigned to the palwolithic period, but Dr, Broca shows 
that from Эшке ut a polished hatchet having been found in 
the same sepulchre, as also bones of animals all belonging to 
existing species, this interment was certainly neolithic, and he 
does not think trepanning can be traced to an earlier epoch 
than the neolithic. As regards its area and origin, he says the 
custom obtained in à large part of France, from the artificial 
grottoes of the department of Marne on the north, to the natural 
grotto of Sordes (Basses-Pyrénées) on the south; the extreme 
stations to the south-east being those of Lozére discovered 
by Pruniéres. Similar discoveries have been made by various 
archeologists in the department of Charente on the west, in the 
great dolmen of Bougon (Deux Sevres), and in two sepulchres 
near Moret (Seine-et-Oise). “ Pre-historic trepanning therefore,” 
says Dr. Broca,“ was not a local practice confined to a single tribe; 
it occupied an extensive area among peoples who without doubt 
were numerous and distinct, but who were certainly bound 
together by strict social and religious ties, and by a common 
civilisation. Whence came this curious practice? If we judged 
according to the frequency of the facts, we should be disposed 
to believe that it originated in the region which now forms the 
department of Lozére, since it is there that the greater number 
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akulls, so that by far the larrer number were douhbtless used 
amd worn aa charms, probably to ward off or cure convulsive 
disorders. 

Those who Бате followed this suigular account of prehistoric 
surgery thus far, will naturally inquire whether the cnatom 
can he traced to its oman, and whether it was peculiar to one 
tribe, and to one period. To both tliese questions. Dr. Broea 
pives an angwer, altheweh necessarily an incomplete angwer. 
He sava that bhese pre-historic trepannings werg in. use throuch 
the whole of the neelithue aue, for they baye been found in 
the cavern of the “ Homme Mort” Lozère), which datea from 
the commencement of the polished stong period, alae gz the 
Repulehral grottecs of Daye, which date probably from the 
latter part af that epach, ond acain in certam dolmens of Lozère 
it whieh a few rare objecta in bronze tesufy to the end of the 
neolithic period, Traces of the practice have also been found 
on skills partially cremated, and if rp cou be clearly demon- 
strated that cremation was never used im neolithie times, this 
would prove that lrepannings extended into the age of bronze, 
but in the aepulchres frou whieh these skulls were Laken, no 
trace of metal waa found, aod the two modes of interment hy 
inhbumation and cremation were found to exist anle br side. 
On the other hand, one nt these perforated skulla was discovered 
by M. Gassies at Entre-roches' near. Angouléme, among relies 
which he assigmed uw the palicolithie period, bat; Dr, Broea shows 
that from pottery and a polshed hatchet having been found in 
the same sepulchre, as also bones of animals all belonging to 
ezisting apecies, this internment waa certainly neolithic, and he 
does not think trepanning can be traced te an earlier epoch 
than the neolithic. «As regarda ita area aud origin, he tars the 
custom obtained ina large part of France, from the artificial 
erotioes o£ the department of Marne ou the north, tu che natural 
erntto of Gomes [Basses-Pyrénées] nn the sonth ; the extreme 
stations te the seutl-aat being those of Lozére discovered 
by Pruniéres, Similar discoveries have been made hy variis 
archeolopists in the department of Charente on the west, in the 
grat dol men of Boucson (Denk Sevres), and in two зери тея 
rear Moret (Seine-ct-Oise) " D're-historie trepannine therefore," 
says lr. Broca," was not a local practice confined toa single tribe; 
it occupied an extensive area. amni peoples wha withowt doubt 
were numerus ail distinet, but who were certainly bound 
together by atrick social and religiaus ties, aml bya eonomon 
civilisation. Whence came this curiens practice If we judged 
according te the frequency of the facts, we should be disposed 
to believe that tt orivinatead ta the region which now forni the 
department of. Lozére, since it is there that the greater number 
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of specimens have been found. But this result is prope due 
to the indefatigable activity, and the rare aptitude of M. Pruniéres, 
whose sagacious eye allows no detail to escape, It is not yet 
three years ү 879) since the first discussion in the Anthropological 
Society of Paris drew the attention of French pre-histonans to 
the subject; it is only since then that other neolithic stations 
have been studied with this especial object, and the alread 
numerous facts gathered will doubtless soon be multiplied. it 
is no less probable that similar facts will soon show themselves 
beyond the geographical area indicated, Iam not of the number 
of those who attribute to one people all the megalithic monu- 
ments, and all neolithic civilisation; but it appears to me 
indisputable that this civilisation has been spread most frequently 
by means of migration, and the determination of the places to 
which the practice of ee has been extended may throw 
much light on the direction of these migrations.” 

“If the incomplete trepannings were as well known and as 
clearly demonstrated as the perfected, if in other words their 
witness was as decisive, the skull of Roknia described above 
would lead us to believe that the therapeutic surgery of the 
neolithic epoch had been imported into northern Africa by the 
constructors of the dolmens of that region ; perhaps we see there 
the origin of these trepannings, which have been in use from a 
very remote period among the Kabyles, and of which M. le 
Baron Larry has spoken before the Medical Academy of Paris. 
But a fact at present unique is not sufficient to establish such a 
conclusion"! 

' I wish to draw your attention particularly to these words of 
Dr. Broca, because it is chiefly in regard to them that I have 
brought this subject before you. 

There can be no doubt that neolithic monuments similar to 
those wherein these trepanned skulls have been found in France 
exist in great numbers in our own country, and more especially 
in Ireland, Wales, and Cornwall, but as far as I am aware no 
record of a skull thus treated in Great Britain or in Ireland has 
hitherto been noted by our archwologists. It is true that since 
my attention was called to the subject by Dr. Broca, I have had 
but little opportunity of minutely examining such books es would 
be likely to give full details, but I find no mention of the subject 
in the “ Crania Britannica,” and other well known archeological 
works, which however were published prior to these discoveries 
in France, Are we then to conclude that the practice of 
trepanning never extended to our shores, or that the connection 
which doubtless existed during neolithic times between Great 

!" Bur ]a' ation du Crane et les Amulettes Craniennes à lépeque 
Néolithique." Far M. Paul Broca, 1877, pp. 69, 70. 
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Britain and France, had been severed before the adoption of 
trepanning in the latter country? I think not, and feel sure 
that a minute examination of many of the apparently broken 
skulls found in the sepulehral caves and dolmens of the 
neolithic period will reveal the fact that the custom extended 
to our shores. I need not point out that every additional 
ascertained fact is important in anthropological research; but in 
this case it is doubly so, as bearing not only upon the surgical 

ractices of identical or allied races, but also upon their religious 

liefs. There can be no doubt that the hole bored in the 
human skull had its origin in the belief in spiritual possession, 
formerly so universal in the case of epilepsy and other convulsive 
disorders. “The intervention of a supernatural agent,” says 
Dr. Broca, “ appeared still more evident because certain indi- 
viduals displayed in their convulsive movements a strength 
quite beyond their ordinary strength. Nothing but a spint 
imprisoned in the body could produce such effects ; he is agitated 
and angry in his prison ; if a door could be opened for him he 
would escape, and the sick would be healed. This probably 
gave birth to the idea of pre-historic trepanning.”* 

This of course pre-supposes a belief in spirits beings super- 
natural and intangible, yet requiring visible means of egress and 
ingress. It may be regarded as almost certain that the holes 
found in the stones forming the entrance to dolmens in India 
as well as in our own country have their origin in this belief, 
and the custom which has hardly yet died out of passing children 
through such holes forthe cure of certain diseases, appears to 
bear some analogy to the practice of trepanning, although 
whether the custom of trepanning originated in the holed stone, 
or whether the hole in the stone made for the passage of the 
spirit was taken from the surgical operation, is yet to be 
ascertained. I fancied I observed a survival of this curious 
custom of trepanning during my recent sojourn in the south of 
France. At Cannes I saw several dogs with oblong patches of 
red leather stuck on their heads, and on inquiring of a man who 
had one of these dogs the meaning of this curious adornment, 
he replied, “ You see, Madame, all young dogs are subject to fits, 
and it is supposed that this piece of leather worn just on the 
brain will prevent these attacks.” “And does it really have that 
effect ?" I asked, desirous of Anding out how far the idea extended. 
* Ah, Madame," was the answer, with the inimitable French shrug 
of the shoulders, “how can J say, I am not a patron of dogs, but 
а so, Lobserved also in Milan that almost every dog wore 
under the compulsory muzzle on the top of the head a little 

! Sur la Trepanation du Crane et les Amulettes Craniennes à l'époque 
Néolithique." Par M. Paul Broca, 1877, рр. 69, 70. 
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Britain and France, had been severed before (he mlopblion of 
tropanning in the latter country? I think not, aml feel sure 
that à minute examination uf nany of the apparently broken 
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natural and intangible, yet requiring vishe means of caress and 
ingress lt may be regarded as almost certain that the holes 
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and the custom which lias hardly ret died owt of passing children 
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spimt was taken from Lhe surtüeal operation, is yet to be 
ascenaingd, L fancied L observed a survival ef this curious 
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France, At Cannes I saw several doge with oblong patches of 
red leather stuck on their heads, and on Impuirtna ol a man whs 
had one of these dows the meaning of this curious adernment, 
he replied, © You ses, Madame, all young dors ar: sunjeet. £o fits, 
and it is supposed that this piece af leather sworn just on the 
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ornamental patch of cloth or leather, generally red, but whether 
with the same idea of warding off madness or fits I could not 
Dr. Broca has told us that even to the present day the 
shepherds of Lozère id ane gen sheep, by taking the head of 
the sheep between their knees, applying the point of their ane 
knife to the skull, and turning it between the hands until a ho 
is made,and he thinks this might have been done by a flint 
knife in neolithic times, although this process would not make 
a similar perforation to that in the trepanned skulls; but the 
people of some of the South Sea Islands, who still practice 
trepanning, perform the operation by scraping with a piece of 
glass, which—substituting flint for the glass—Dr. Broca thinks 
to have been the process in neolithic times, since he found by 
experiment that he could by that instrument, used as a scraper, 
make just the elliptic opening found upon the neolithic skulls, 
“The Kabyles of Algeria,” says Dr. Broca, “ who often practice 
trepanning, use saws, by the aid of which they circumseribe the 
pee to be removed.” Mr. Squier discovered in an ancient 
Peruvian tomb a skull which had been trepanned by means of 
four sections cut at right angles, so as to take away a square 
piece. The Greek surgeons opened the skull by means of a 
turning instrument called the trepan, but this, as Dr. Broca 
points out, could only have been after the discovery of metals, 
and yet the origin of the operation had been forgotten in the 
time of Hippocrates, in the fifth eentury before our era. 

With regard to cranial amulets, Dr. Broca says that although 
those of which he has spoken are all of the neolithic period, yet 
there are traces of their use long after that time. — ^ There is one 
in the Collection Morel at Chalons-sur-Marne, suspended from 
a Gallic torque by a hole in the centre. А similar amulet 
piereed with holes was found by M. de Baye, also in the Depart- 
ment of Marne, and he possesses several others, which although 
not suspended to torques, were in all probability made to be 
hung round the neck like medals, and we may believe that this 
Gallic custom had descended from neolithic times, although 
perhaps the Gauls did not attach to them the same ideas as 
their predeoessors; and that which had originally been an 
amulet, might in time have become simply an ornament, for we 
know how persistently certain popular customs become per- 

ated under their material sign, even when the original 
design of the custom is lost." | | 

It will thus be seen that both the custom of trepanning, and 
the use of cranial amulets, extend not only over a very large 
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ornamental patelhi of efoth or leather, ienerallv red, but whether 
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0 | area, including as it would appear the Pacific Islands and Peru, 
—' . as well as Africa and France, but also occupied a very con- 
4 siderable space of time, since we have traced both customs 


= either in full operation, or in a state of survival, from neolithic 
= times to the seventeenth century, and even to the present day 
z among the Kabyles and inhabitants of Polynesia. Nevertheless 
- there are some very curious points in connection with these 

customs as revealed to us by Dr. Broca, which require to be cleared 
og up. In the first place all the trepanned skulls hitherto discovered, 
n. belong, as Dr. Broca believes, to the neolithic period, extending 


+ 


| from the beginning to the end of that period, when they 
— . suddenly cease, and yet the belief in the efficacy of the operation 
in epileptic and convulsive disorders continued even to the 
seventeenth century, as is witnessed by the quotation from Taxil's 
treatise on epilepsy, wheréin he recommends the treatment of 
epilepsy to consist "of the application of a cautery or issue 
Е: obtained by exposing the bone by grating and taking away the 
g outer portion, as they do generally." 
| Dr. Broca attributes sudden cessation of trepanning to a 
change of religion at the commencement of the bronze age ; he 
says: “The adoption of a new mode of se vulture necessarily 
implies a great change in religious ideas. But it is quite to 
be understood that a people is not converted at once and 
entirely to new beliefs and that superstitions would survive 
during some time. The practice of trepanning, therefore, may 
well in certain places have survived the neolithic epoch for a 
short time, without our being justified in attributing it to the 
bronze age, and everything leads to the belief that it became 
extinct at the same time as neolithic civilisation.” 

Dr. Broca has, however, himself shown that there has been 
‘no such great change in religious belief in regard to trepanning, 
for he has pointed out that in all ages epilepsy and convulsive 
disorders have been attributed to spirits and demons, and that 
epanning was resorted to as a cure for these disorders as late 
as the seventeenth century, whilst exorcism to drive out the evil 
spirit, and that sort of survival which consisted in passing children 
through a holed stone for the cure of these disorders, may be 
aced even to me preen day. Therefore that the custom of 
trepanning should suddenly cease with neolithic times is strange 
if proved. The practice of cremation, which became almost 
universal in the bronze age, may have destroyed in a great 
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measure the necessary proofs, although Dr. Broca relates that 
among numerous fragments partially cremated, discovered by 
M. Chouquet, two bore traces of surgical and posthumous 
: * Les Trepanations Préhistoriques," Broca, p. 34. 
Ibid, p. 72. ' 
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area, in¢huding agit would appear the Габе Islands uml Pura, 
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suddenly cease, an yet the belief im thie eflieaey of the operation 
in epileptic and convulsive disorders continued even to tho 
seveuteeuth century, isis witnessed by the quotation from T'axils 
trentise on epilepsy, Wherein he recommends the treatment of 
epilepsy be consist “of the application of o caubery ог ise 
obtained by exposing the bone by eratinz and taking owray the 
puter portion, as {Айсу du Денеге и?! 

Dr. Broca а altribules the sudden cessation of Erepannine to a 
age of reliiion at the commencement of thé bronze ape ; he 
says: "The adoption of a new mode of sepulture necessarily 
implies a zreat chunse in relisious ideas, — But 1t ig quite do 
be unceralood that a people as not  cenverted at once and 
entirely Lo new belels, wel that superseitiuns would survive 
during some time. The praction of trepanning, therefore, may 
well in certain places have survived the neolithic epach for a 
short time, without our being mistitied im attribntine it to the 
bronze g7e, and everything leads to Lhe belief that ib became 
extinct ab the same time as neolithic civilisation. * 

Dr. Breca has, however, dumself slaownm that there has heim 
ne such vreat channe i in reli dings belief iy recard bo trepannine, 
for he Was pointed out that in all uic epilepsy ап алт 
disorders have been айтса bo spirits atl demons, and that 
trepannlne was resorfed Lo as a cure for these disorders us late 
as the seventeenth century, whilst esorcismi to drive ont the evil 
врт, атый bhat sorl of survival which consisted 1n passing chikdren 
through a holed stone for the care of these disorders, may be 
traced even bo the present day. Therefore that the custom of 
trepannine should suddenly cease with meolithic thoes is strane 
if proved, The practice af cremation, which became almost 
universal in the bronze age, may have destrovedl im a meat 
1ineasure the IM'DDRARUTY proofs, нозі Der. Нгпед relates "that 
among numera fragments partially ereniatel, discovered by 
M, (houquet, two bore traces of surgical miel тизишти 
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tre ing, but from the absence of metal he puts this instance 
of cremation down to neolithic times. My own impression is, 
that the custom once introduced was continued both by tradition 
and practice to a late epoch, although perhaps it became lesa 
and less frequent, as superstition gradually died out among the 
better educated, and surgery became co to an educated 
class, instead of being the privilege of witch doctors or medicine 
men, which was doubtless the case in neolithic times, as it still 
is in uncivilised countries. 

Another singular circumstance with reference to these pre- 
historic trepannings is, that some of the skulls have been left 
entire, whilst others have been largely mutilated to provide 
cranial amulets. Dr. Broca thinks that the exemption from 
mutilation was due to the opposition of the survivors, but 
I would suggest whether it might not rather be that the 
unmutilated had not been cured, and that therefore their 
skulls were not regarded with the same veneration, or per- 
haps the posthumous mutilations may have taken place at a 
later date, in consequence of a new superstition, and the un- 
mutilated may have remained undiscovered. | 

At all events I hope I may have said enough on this, to 
me, DN subject, to draw the attention of some of our 
anthropological students to it, that they may be induced to 
examine minutely such skulls or portions of skulls as may fall 
in their way, for traces of the existence of this curious custom in 
Great Britain in neolithic or later times, for I cannot believe 
that the practice could have been confined to France, whilst the 
superstition with which it is so obviously connected certainly 
reached our shores with that neolithic civilisation of which it is 
е. being as I believe still to be traced in the holed stone 

alled Men-an-Tol in Cornwall, and in many other holed stones 
forming the entrance to dolmens, several of which exist certainly 
in Wales, and it is үну in connection with these that I 
should expect to find traces of pre-historic trepanning, either in 
mutilated skulls or cranial amulets." 

Among the relics of the Swiss Lake dwellers, Keller describes 
a tomb at Auvernier having a large slab of gneiss, in which is 
an opening more or less square, made apparently intentionally, 
sufficiently large for a human body to be carried through, and 
among the relics within this tomb “a little bone 14 inches in 
diameter, carefully polished on both sides, and perforated in the 
centre”? This was probably a cranial amulet, and if so it would 

1 Dr, Broca mentions holed skulls, and coffins also with holes in them, found in 
Me 7 these are evidently posthumous, and be does not think they have 
any affilin with the neolithic trepanned skulls, although showing a similar 
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trepanning, but fron de absence af metal le puts this nistanee 
af eremabien dawn Lo nedüthie tines MEy owi mnprossen 15, 
that the custom once tutraluced was continnal both by trulitiun 
amd practice ta a late epoch, althewsh perhaps it became Tess 
and less frequent, ая superstition vradually die aut amon tlie 
better Gucuted, aid sureery lecame coninal te au educated 
glasa, Instead of bolne he priv of waited clactors or nealing 
men, wliieh was doubtiess tii ese. in. neoblithie times, us it still 
is 1n unervilised countries, 

Another sigenlar circumatince with referenes br these pre- 
historie {тера я 18, Иш semi of the skulls have been lett 
ating, Whilst others Euwe been Barmiy mntilatul tn provide 
гапш manleis, Die Гроса thinks that the exemption frein 
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1 Youll surest whether it misht net rather he that the 
unmutilatesl hal not been cumal, and that therefor: their 
Skulls were net гол wiih tha sene veneratigt ero per- 
hapa the pnsfhuneus mutations may Jie taken place ata 
later date, m. consequenee of a dew supersulinn, and (due un 
mutilated nay lave renisined undiscovered, 

At all events ] hope 1 авах haye sud psneurh en idus, to 
me, interesting subject, to idaw the attention of some of aur 
antliropnlosical stielents to it, that they mav һе indacel to 
examine minutely such skulls or portions of skulls as tay full 
in their war, fim traces of the existence af this curling euatoni im 
reat [rita 1i neolthass er iter times, for D esnaet Helve 
that the practice could live bien enntined to. Fraree, whilst the 
лр егп with which it 1% 20 obv uus спит] certainly 
reached our shores with that neudithie civilisation of whieh it is 
a part; bein as I believe stil £u. De traced in the Till stone 
called Mén-nüu-Tol in Cornwall, and i0 miuus other halel stones 
forming the eutranes to dobmens, severi] of which exist certainly 
in Wales, and it ls particularly iu connection witli these that. 1 
should expect to. fuub trees o£. pre-listurie trepannint, either in 
mutilated skulls cr cranial auwleta.! 

Amons the celica of the Swiss Lake dwellers, Keller deseriles 
tomb at Auvernier havina a lara: slab ef. eias, un whieh 18 
an openings more or essa squnpe, nile apparently 1ntemtienallvy, 
suffictentlv laree for û humm leads to Tee carne throne, uml 
amine the relies within this wb "a itle bone 15 ches in 
diameter, carefully plished an both sites, and perforate in the 
centre" This was prebalily a cranial wulet, auel Uf se it would 

Dr. Breen mentions halrd skulls, мыд египта aim wiih Jeles in ihren, Tul ia 
Merkin, hal these are eculcutis iosthumous. &ml bc dcs not thank they оте 
иту ын п with (he neulithwe Erepanned zkulls, although: elon a enue 
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be extremely interesting as showing the extension of similar 
practices and religious beliefs to the Lake dwellers. Many such 
relics might, I believe, be found among the neolithic tombs of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the great light which would thus 
be thrown, not only upon the habits and customs, but also upon 
the superstitions, the belief in spirits and in a future state, by these 
mute records of an age and people long passed away, renders the 
search for them peculiarly interesting. In addition to this the 
ethnological value of these things must not be overlooked. It 
seems barely possible that the Kabyles of Africa, the natives of 
the South Sea Islands, and the neolithic people of France, would 
have hit upon this peculiar custom of trepanning, and have 
carried it out in the same manner, and for the same cause, 
unless the custom acquired in one spot had been conveyed from 
that one spot to others, either as Dr. Broca says by means of migra- 
tion, or by some mode of intercommunication at present unknown 
Lo us. 

I trust, therefore, that exe long our ethnological and anthro- 
pological museums may be furnished with examples of this 
curious custom taken from the dolmens of Great Britain; and in 
order that searchers may know how to distinguish these remark- 
able trepannings from other injuries, either during life or after 
death, I would refer them to the plates and explanations in 
Dr. Broca's book on “ Prehistoric Trepanning and Cranial 
Amulets,” from which I have so largely quoted. 





Discussion. 


Mr, Runter, having had an opportunity, in a with Mr. 
Brabrook, and. under the courteous guidance of Dr. Broca and 
Dr. Topinard, of examining the еде trepanned skulls in the 
Museum of the Anthropological Society of Paris, bore testimony to 
the great interest of the subject introduced to the notice of English 
anthropologists by Miss Buckland. At the same time he called 
attention to several discoveries of perforated skulls, which had been 
submitted to the Anthropological Society of Berlin. The connection 
which was sought to be established between the perforations in the 
skulls and the holes in the walls of certain dolmens had been 
extended to those perforated sepulchral urns which are well known 
to German archeologists. In all these cases it had been assumed that 
the opening was intentionally made as a means of egress for the 
spirit. The notion that an aperture is needed for the free passage 

f a ghost still lingers in the wide-spread practice among super- 
stitious people in this country, not less than on the Continent, of 
opening the window of the sick chamber immediately after a death. 
It must be remembered, however, that some of the instances of 
skull perforation cited in the paper were of an entirely different 
character. Thus the practice of piercing the skull of a sheep 
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suffering from staggers, as stated to be still ctised in Lozère, 
rests upon a more rational basis, inasmuch as operation, rudely 
performed by the Peres. may occasionally effect a cure by the 
actual removal of cystic worm (Üoenurus cerebralis) which 
occasioned the cerebral disturbance. 


Some remarks were also made by Lieut-Colonel GODWIN- 
AUSTEN, Mr. G. M. ATKINSON, and the PRESIDENT. 


NOTES on {he ORIGIN of the MALAGASY. 
By C. STANILAND WAKE, Esq, M.A.I. 
[A paper read before the Institute on November 23, 1850.] 


Some years ago I read before the Anthropological Society of 
London, a paper on the " Race Aflinities of the Madecasses," or 
Malagasy, in which I traced the numerous points of agreement 
between the inhabitants of Madagascar and the natives of South 
Africa. The conclusion I then arrived at, was that the Mala- 
gasy are “more truly autochthonous than any other existing 
race, except perhaps the aborigines of Australia.” This view is 
an intermediary one between that which would trace the former 
people to an African origin, and that which would connect them 
closely with the native inhabitants of the Pacific Islands. Since 
the publication of the paper referred to, I have somewhat changed 
my opinion as to the origin of the Malagasy. Many as are the 
features in which they agree with various African peoples, they 
may be due either to intercourse between the inhabitants of 
Madagascar and those of the adjacent continent or to derivation 
from a common source. That the Malagasy had at one time 
much closer relations with the natives of the East Coast of 
Africa than at present cannot well be doubted. I would rather, 
however, explain the points of agreement presented by those 
races as being due to the intercourse which they have had in 
common with the Hamitic or Semitic peoples of South-Western 
Asia. The great influence exercised by these терга over the 
African races is now generally admitted, and it is becoming 
recognized that they have left strong marks of their influence 
in the island of Madagascar. | 

A writer in the " Antananariv Annual" (No. 2, 1876), the 
Rev. L. Dahle, refers to the traditional arrival on the south- 
east coast of this island, in the eighth century, of Arabian or 
Persian settlers, to which he traces the history of the origin of the 
Antaimours and Zafiraminis, the descendants of the mother of 
the Arabian Prophet, in the same part of Madagascar. It has 
long been known that the Hova names of the days of the week 
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fuffuring from stnzzers, a3 stated bo he stil peackestl in Loser, 
Tests npon n mere calional lysis, inasmuch os the operation, riale Ју 
performed by the shepberml, may oeveasioually effect ao eure bv the 
nebuul removal] of ghe esstus worm (Corners cerebralis) which 
occasioned the cerebral disturbance. 


"nme peTarks were also runde Lx Тл Јен Со a 
AUSTEN, Mr. U. AL Arkixses, and the I'ugsiuENT. 
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from a eonim GTA, That the Маишиаз-у had аан inue 
much closer relations ceith the natives of the East Coast of 
Africa than at present eantiat well be rmbt. TI weull rather, 
however, explain the peints ОЙ afm presential by lure 
rures ag beine alue to e biter: which Chey Jive lad in 
eommon with the Haiiitie or Semitic peoples a£ Soathi-M'esteri 
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recognized that they have lett strom inarks ef their indiene 
in the island of Miulagasear. 
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and names of the lunar months, were derived from the Arabie, 
and it has recently been shown, not only that the latter are the 
Arabic names of the constellations of the Zodiac, but that the 
days of the Malagasy month were ori inally the Arabic names 
of the twenty-eight moon stations. Mr. Dahle supposes that 


‘the descendants and proselytes of the Arab settlers on the south- 


east coast carried into the interior the names of the constella- 
tions, which, to enable them to teach the natives the system of 
divination founded on the idea of lucky and unlucky days, they 
transferred to the lunar months. Not only does he trace the 
Malagasy notion of vintana, or destiny аз depending on time, 
to this source, but also the practice of divination, or counter- 
charming, by the sikidy, Moreover, Mr. Dahle affirms, also on 
the evidence of language, that the Arabs have introduced to the 
Malagasy the use of dress (although not many of the different 
kind of clothes), and the knowledge of money; have given 
them the names of most of their musical instruments, their 
words referring to books and writings, and the terms of saluta- 
tion, besides many other words. Whether Mr. Dahle s opinion 
as to the extent of “the Arabic contribution to Malagasy 
civilisation and superstition” will be fully accepted is perhaps 
doubtful, but his general conclusion cannot be denied. A 
reference to certain Malagasy customs will sufficiently prove its 


Thus, the offering of human sacrifices was formerly prevalent 
on the south-east coast, the position where Arabian Immigrants 
are supposed to have landed, and the sacrifice of persons of high 
rank was thought by the Malagasy of that region to be the most 
appropriate offering to their divinities, as we know was the case 
also with various Semitic peoples. 

The practice of faditra, or the use of expiatory offerings to 
avert evil, reminds us of the scape-goat, which had almost its 
counterpart in the sheep on which the evils to be removed were 
imprecated by the Malagasy priest. 

The ¢angena ordeal closely resembled the ordeal by bitter water 
mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures. The superstitious use of 
large stones, and the anointing of them with sacrificial blood 
and fat, is probably due to Arabian influence. 

The custom of building towns on the tops of hills prevalent 
in central Madagascar is not specially Semitic, but the use of 
large circular stones for the purpose o closing the entrance to 
their house enclosures, formerly customary among the Hovas, 
was ру thus derived, The rite of circumcision, which 
the Malagasy lock upon as of great importance, cannot well be 
traced to any other but an Arab source, especially if it is a 
remnant of human sacrifice, unless it was practised by the 
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and names of the lunat months, were derived from the Arahic, 
nni it has recently been shown, nop only that the latter are the 
Arabie times af the constellations of be Zinbiae, bub bhat the 
days of the Malavagy month were. ariminally the. Arabie vanes 
of the twenty-cight moon stations. Ate. Dahle supposes that 
the descendants and. proselytes of (ie. Arab settlers an the south- 
east coast carried uto the interior the nates ef the constella- 
hows, which, to enthle them to teach the natives tlie system of 
divination founded on tlie idea of lucky and unlucky duaya, they 
transferred to the lunar months — Not only does he trace the 
Malagusy notion of ntti, ur destiny us беретт хц time, 
to this source, but algo the prachce of divination, or ewnter- 
Charing, by the siriy, — Moreover, Mr. Dabile affir, also. on 
the evidence of Duimruare, that. the Arabis live mtroduced to the 
Malagasy the use of dress (altloush not maux of the different 
kind of clothes), amd the knowledse ef money; have given 
then the names of most of their musical instruments, their 
words referring to books and writines, uud the terms of saluta- 
Lion, besiles many other wonls — Whether. Mr. Dahbiles opinio 
as to the extent of "the Aribie contnbutien to. Alalarasy 
civilisation amd superstition " will be fully accepted is perhaps 
doubtful, but his cenernl conc}usiom cannot Ta denied A 
reference fo vertu Malasasy custos Will sufliciuntly prove its 
truth. 

Thus, the offering of human sacrifices was furmerly prevalent 
on the southeast coast, Кн: роў нна мете Агала inwuierants 
are supposed to have lamided, and the sacrifice of persons of high 
rank was thouweht hy the Malurasv of ihat reston to be the mist 
appropriate offering to their divinties, a& we know was thu: case 
also with various Senitie peoples. 

The practice of fedided, or the use of expiatoty offerinis te 
avert очі, reminds us of the seape-rroat, shirhi had alnusst. its 
counterpart in the sleep on which the evils to Le removed were 
uupreeated by the Malarasy priest, 

The fungere ordeal chasely resembled the ordeal bv bitter water 
mentioned in the Hebrow seriptoares, The snperstitivoug use of 
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in central Madagascar is nol specially Starutic, tut the use of 
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peo les of South-Eastern Asia before the establishment of 
Buddhism, of which we have no evidence. 
I would not by any means affirm, however, that the Malagasy 
as a race are sprung from the Arab or other Semitic stock. 
Whatever the influence exercised over them by that people or 
their allies, their closest T is with a race which although 
Asiatic is very different from the Arabs. In my former paper 
on the race affinities of the Malagasy, I referred to various points 
in which the Malagasy agree closely with the Siamese. It is to 
the region inhabited by this and te peoples, [ would refer 
the origin of the Malagasy, and I now proceed to show more 
w than has hitherto been done some of the grounds on which 
such an affinity must be established. 
` The semi-divine character and absolute authority of the 
Malagasy Sovereign, and his position as the theoretical 
owner of the whole soil of the country, and as entitled to the 
property and service of his people, can be perfectly paralleled 
among the Siamese. Thus, the authority of the Siamese monarch 
is quite absolute, the reverence paid to him is such as isaccorded 
to a divinity, and he is master, says Bowring, “ not only of the 
persons, but really of the property of his su pjects—he disposes 
of their labour and directs their movements at will" The 
reverence for authority among the Siamese has influenced 
language so greatly as to create different vocabularies for use 
in the several grades of society ; in the same way аз the objection 
to the use in common discourse of words and particles occurring 
in the names of chiefs has led to considerable variation in the 
different dialects of Madagascar, The ceremonies on the coro- 
nation of the Sovereign have the same general character in 
Mac and Siam. The first act of the Siamese Sovereign 
after he enters the hall of ceremony is to perform an act of 
homage to the Idol of Victory, and until the establishment of 
Christianity one of the earliest acts of the Hova Sovereign at 
the coronation was to perform a similar act before the two 
native idols. After the coronation ceremony, the King of Siam 
‘ves audience to his nobles and ministers, who affer to his 
Majesty everything they possess, and all the treasures of the 
kingdom ; and so among the Malagasy the hasina, or money 
offered as a mark of allegiance, is presented by the different 
tribes and representatives of the people. The Malagasy oath 
of allegiance, which consists in drinking water which has 
acquired a special virtue from contact with certain weapons of 
warfare, so closely resembles that in use among the Siamese, 
that the one must have been taken from the other, unless they 
have been derived from a common source. On the death of the 
Sovereign of Madagascar all the people shave the head, and the 
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peoples uf Buuth-Easteru Asa before the extablislunent: of 
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same custom is universal as a sign of mourning among the 
Siamese. In both countries there is a superstitious objection to 
the shedding of the blood of persons of rank, and hence when 
such persons are put to death, it is by strangulation, suffocation, 
or beating to death. Among the marks of dignity which in the 
East distinguish the Sovereign, the use of the umbrella is 
probably the most widespread. The umbrella surmounting the 
topes which contain the relics of Gautama Buddha, is represented 
by the seven-storied yellow or golden umbrella which is the 
chief symbol of Sovereignty in Siam. And in Mai AZASCA 
also, the umbrella, distinguished by its scarlet colour, is the 
mark of royalty. 

Notwithstanding their reception of Buddhism, the Siamese 
have retained many traces of the primitive phase of superstition 
which answers to the Malagasy belief in elemental spirits. Among 
both peoples the fumes of incense are considered an acceptable 
offering to the spirits whom they seek to propitiate. We have 
seen that in Madagascar human sacrifices were formerly offered, 
and such sacrifices were customary on the setting up of the 
corner post of a new palace, a practice similar to that at one 
time in use among the Siamese, if it be true, as stated by 
ancient writers, that when they erected a new gateway, a 
human being was immolated. The superstitious ideas enter- 
tained in common by the Malagasy and Siamese include the 
belief in lucky and unlucky days, the dislike to even numbers, 
the use of the ordeal by drinking medicinal water, and the 

ractice of divination. Whether or not, the sikidy was, as 

. Dahle supposes, derived by the Malagasy from the Arabs, 
it is probably connected with the knowledge of the hidden 
properties of numbers which the Siamese bonzes think it is a 
sin not to be acquainted with. The Malagasy have a curious 





. eustom connected with childbirth which it is difficult to explain 


except as the relic of an old superstition. Shortly before that 
period a wood fire is kindled and kept burning until a con- 
siderable degree of heat is obtained, and on the birth of the 
child the friends of the parents send pieces of money intima- 
ting that it is to. buy wood-fuel A similar custom has been 
observed among the Siamese and Burmese, with whom the 
mother is exposed for several weeks to a burning heat, death 
beimg often caused by the exposure. Bowring supposes this 
exposure to heat to be connected with the idea of purification, 


- but from its resemblance to the Maori practice of driving away 


the demon from a sick person by hent, it had probably a 
similar origin. Another significant ceremony connected with 
ehildhood is the first cutting of the hair. This is an important 
and festive event among the Malagasy, and such is the case also 
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with the Siamese, among whom education begins only after 
shaving the head, According to Bowring, the removal of the tuft 
of a young prince is a most important ceremony, and appears 
intended to mark the entrance into the rights of manhood. 

The idea of purification is apparent in the ceremony of 
bathing, which gives the title to the Malagasy New Year's 
Festival. It is not improbable that this ceremony, with the 
lighting of fires which precedes it, may have been derived 
from the Semitic source to which various other Malagasy cus- 
toms may be traced. The habit of bathing is, however, much 
indulged in by the Siamese, and Justral water is used not only 
in their coronation ceremonies, but also sometimes for sprink- 
ling over the sick when at the point of death. According to 
Sangerman, the Burmese, indeed both men and women, divert 
themselves at the commencement of the new year by throwing 
water at each other, until everybody is wet from head to foot. 
The funeral rites of some of the Malagasy tribes closely resemble 
the ceremonies performed among the Siamese. On death the 
latter burn instead of burying the bodies of the dead, but the 
accompaniments are often the same in both cases. The most 
remarkable is the practice, observed by both the Betsileo and 
the Sakalava tribes, of drawing off the putrefying liquor from 
the corpse, as is customary among the Siamese. The funeral 
monuments erected by the Betsileo, which differ from those of 
most of the other Malagasy tribes, have, judging from the 
description of them given by Mr, Richardson, a curious resem- 
blance in form to the memorial arches erected by the Chinese, 
which have doubtless had a Buddhist origin. They consist of 
high wooden posts connected at the top by a transverse rail, 
which is supported by other upright posts. 

Among other superstitious ideas entertained by the Malagas 
are many connected with oxen. These animals are killed at 
funerals, their skulls being often suspended on poles near the 
tombs, and a small silver figure of a buffalo is sometimes worn 
asa charm. Bull fighting was in Madagascar, as in the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, a favourite amusement, and the fighting bulls 
of the Malagasy sovereign were embalmed. The Malagasy are 
said not to have eaten beef until its excellence was discovered 
by an ancient king Ralambo, to whom the origin of the New 
Years Festival is also ascribed. From this statement we might 
judge that the custom was derived from the Semitie people whom 
we have supposed to have affected the form of the Malagasy 
festival. e Siamese, however, like all other Buddhist peoples, 
generally have great objection to eating animal food, and the 
killing of tame oxen is forbidden among them. Bowring speaks 
of this as a Brahminical prejudice, and the fact of the Malagasy 
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having the humped ox or Zebu of India, although this animal 
is domesticated in China, may perhaps be taken as evidence 
that the people of or obtained their former prejudice 
against eating the flesh of the ox from a Hindoo source, Fur- 
ther evidence of such a connection between the natives of 
Madagascar and those of India may perhaps be found in 
discovery on the east coast of that island of the figure of an 
elephant made of soap stone, and hollowed out for the recep- 
tion of offerings, which is traditionally said to have been brought 
from Imika (Mecca f) by Ramania, an uncle of Mohammed. 
The name Ramania takes us to India, however, rather than 


to Arabia; but the statue may have been of Siamese or Burmese 


origin, the veneration of these people for the white elephant 
amounting almost to worship. Another point of contact with 
India is the Betsileo custom of wrestling with the oxen which 
they sacrifice at their funerals,and throwing them down before 
they are killed. This practice is met with among the Todas of 
South India, who treat the buffalos to be slain at the grave with 
great violence, grappling them by the horns and beating them 
with clubs furiously, until they are not able to move. The 
Todas look upon the buffalo as almost sacred, certain men being 
specially set apart to milk the cows, and in some parts of 
Madagascar the killing of an ox was formerly, if it is not still, 
the duty of the chiefs. | 

The use by the Malagasy in iron-working of a peculiar form of 
bellows is generally referred to as proof of their relationship 
to the Malays. This bellows is, however, only a modification of 
the common Chinese piston bellows described by M. Breton, 
and a bellows of the same kind is, as Colonel Yule informs us, 
used by the inhabitants of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, from 






whom the Malays have probably derived it. The same may be ` 


said of the art of iron-smelting, which we can hardly doubt has 
had its origin on the Asiatic continent. Sir Stamford Raffles, 
who refers to the use of the Malay bellows, says the iron 
smiths of Java are distinguished by the term pandi,a name 
which is doubtless of Sanskrit origin, and thè art of iron- 
melting may have been introduced into the Indian Archipelago 





by the Hindoos, to whom the Javanese have been largely in- 
debted for their civilisation. The same origin may perhaps be 
ascribed to the filagree and other work in the precious metals, 
in which the Malagasy excel, and also to certain articles, such 
as umbrellas and palanquins, which they would seem to have 
been acquainted with before the appearance of Europeans, 

The most important point of contact, however, between the 
Malagasy and the Siamese is to be found in certain features of 
their architecture, and it is a point which deserves a fuller 
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examination than can be given to it in this paper. The Hev. 
James Sibree in his work on Madagascar, after describing 
the mode of construction of the Hova houses and referring to 
the high pitch of the roofs, mentions that “at each gable the 
outermost timbers cross at the apex, and project upwards for 
often a foot or two, the extremities being notched and often 
ornamented with a small wooden figure of a bird.” He adds 
that “in the houses of people of rank the tandro-trano or 
‘house horns’ are 3 or 4 feet long, while in some of the- old 
royal houses they are 10 or 12 feet, the length being apparently 
some indication of the rank of the owner. In some tribes these 
gable ornaments, which have become only conventional horns 
among the Hovas, are carved in exact resemblance of the pair 
adorning the head of a bullock.” This probably has been their 
original form, as among the Betsileo iron horns are used as 
cresting for the massive upright monoliths raised above tombs. 
The high-pitched roof and cross gables are essentially Asiatic, 
and can be traced through Asia to Northern Europe. The 
carving of the gables into the shape of horns or other objects is 
n there found, having probably the same origin as among the 
In the Indo-Chinese countries the crossed gables do not 
appear to be thus carved, but the curious horns which project 
from the double gables of high pitched Siamese roofs have 
evidently the same meaning. The Sumatran house, a represen- 
tation of which is given in Mr. Wallace’s “ Malay Archipelago,” 
bears great resemblance in its high-pitched roof and pointed 
gables to the houses figured by Bowring, but it does not approach 
so nearly in the character of its gable-horns to the Меру 
buildings as do the houses of Siam. tis remarkable that a 
large house observed by Captain Cook on the island of Savu, 
near Java, which was distinguished from the others by having 
two pieces of wood resembling cow’s-horns at each end of the 
roof-ridge, was said to have been erected by the Dutch. 

The conclusion I would adduce from the facts above referred 
to is that the origin of the Malagasy, if they are not autoch- 
thonous, must be traced to South-Eastern Asia. This conclu- 
sion is quite consistent with the existence of the many admitted 
points of contact between them and the Polynesian Islanders. 
Some of these customs have recently been mentioned by Mr. Sibree 
as proving that the Ma cannot have had an African 
origin, and that they are closely allied to the so-called Malayo- 
Polynesian race, The customs referred to by Mr. Sibree are 
the non-use of skins and the use of woven and beaten-out 
vegetable fibres for clothing; the ancient knowledge of iron- 
smelting; the use of the Malay form of bellows, and the 
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practice of the brotherhood-by-blood custom ; to which is added 
the nag afinity which the Malagasy language has to the 
assed: together as Malayo-Polynesian. With 

сеа to these points, it may be observed that the practice of 
iron-smelting is probably more ancient on the African continent 
than in gascar, seeing that, according toa tradition men- 
m Male Dr. [ullens, it appears not to have been known to 
T before the appearanee of the Hovas, whose ances- 

<3 we 8 see reason to identify with the strangers who 
landed on the island about the eighth century of our era. 
Moreover, not only is the brotherhood-by-blood custom known 
on the African continent, but also the use of cloth made of 
vegetable fibre. Du Chaillu mentions that the Ishogo of the 
Gaboon and neighbouring tribes weave together the fibres of 
young palm leaves, the “grass-cloth,” which is thus made, 
evidently being much the same as that ро by the Mala- 
gasy from the "long grass-like leaves of the rofia palm." The 
ay form of Бара appears not to be in use on the African 
continent," but on the other hand it is not known to the islanders 
of the Pacific, who when discovered by Europeans were quite 
ignorant, if not of iron, yet of the art of working it. This 
fact, and the absence of the brotherhoed-by-blood custom, would 
seem to prove that, whatever the relationship between the 
dagasy and the natives of Polynesia, they cannot have been 
in actual contact. The manufacture of cloth from fibre is 
probably a common inheritance, but as it is known to certain 
African tribes it cannot be evidence of any special relationship 
between the islanders of the Pacific and the Malagasy. The 
nature of the affinity between the languages of these peoples is 
consistent with the idea that, while certain customs have been 
derived by them from a common source if not from common 
ancestors, they themselves are not so closely related as is 
erally supposed. The Malagasy has many words found also 
in the Сан» of the Pacific Saunders bit аа Я the 





former approaches much more nearly to the Malayan language 


than to any of the dialects of the Pacific It is remarkable, 
moreover, that when the latter are compared with the Mal 

this language is found to agree with the dialects of the dark, 
or Papuan, race when it does not with those of the Polynesian 
race. This can be accounted for by supposing that all 
the Pacific dialects belong to the same stock, and that the 
Malagasy is a later offshoot than the Pacific dialeets from the 
parent language. This is consistent with the opinion expressed ' 


1 recs e Livingstone, the Baloka uA Age somewhat like those of 
ar. " Expedition to the Zambesi,"" p. 
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practice of the brotherhood-hy-bload custom ; to which rs added 
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of the Pacific, who when. discovered by Europeans were. quita 
ignorant, Wf oot of tron, yet of the art of working it. This 
fact, and the absence of thus bretlierhoad-by- blood. custom, would 
seem to prove tliat, whatever the relationship between. the 
Malactasy and the nutives of Polynesia, they cannot hawe been 
jin actual coutüct. The manufacture of cloth frman fibre is 
probably a common iheriince, but as itis kuewn to certain 
African tribes it cannot be evidence Mf any specail relattanship 
between the islanders of the Pacific nad the Malasasy. The 
nature of tle affinity between the languages of these peeplea i 19 
consistent with the idea tat, while certaim customs have been 
derived by them frow a commun source if nmeb fron common 
ancestors, they themselves are not so closely reluted às is 
generally supposed. The Maligasy lias many words fuund alsa 
in Ше language of tle Paciiic Islanders, but grammatically, thu 
former approaches much more nearly to the Malayan laneuase 
than fo auy òf the dialects of the Tacie. Iu iy remarkable, 
moreover, that when the latter are compared with the Malagasy 
this larange 1s found to agree with the dialects of the dark, 
ür Papuan, гасе when 1 does Teal with those ol the. dy nesian 
гасе. This can Бе sceeeunted dor bv supposmür that all 
the Pacific dialects belong: to the same stk, aml that the 
Malagasy is a later ofahuot than the Pacttie dialects from the 
puent langage. This is consistent with Uw opinion expressed 
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by the Rev. S. J. Whitmee in his edition of the Samoan gram- 
mar, that the Malayo-Polynesian languages, together with those 
ef the Indian Archipelago aand the Malagasy, are “ more or less 
| d branches from an original root stock which is not now 
xd in any one spoken language." 

A consideration of the physical characters presented by the 
Malagasy would seem to confirm the conclusion arrived at on 
the ground of language. When the Malagasy do not approach 
the natives of Eastern Africa in feature, they resemble the 
Malays much more than the Kanaka of the Pacific, The full 
development of the beard generally exhibited by the last named 
peoples shows them to possess a racial element which is scarcely 
seen in Malagasy, a negative character in which the latter 
agree with the Malays and allied tribes of the Indian Archi- 

j It is among these peoples that are found the art of 
working in metals and the use of the piston bellows, besides 
traces of the covenant-by-blood custom, whieh are considered 
so important in relation to the question of the origin of the 
Malagasy. It would not be difficult, moreover, to show, did 
time permit, that many customs which the Malagasy and the 
islanders of the Pacific have in common are equally prevalent 
among the dark tribes of the Indian Archipelago, There are other 
Malagasy customs which, although found among the Malays or 
other peoples of the Indian eae are not met with 
among the Polynesians, who, nevertheless, have a strong Malay 
element. The use of the blow-pipe of hollow bamboo may be 
particularly referred to, it not only having been preserved 
among the Malagasy,as a boyish mode of killing birds, but 
it being still in use with the Laos of Siam. | 

The general conclusion as to the race affinities of the Mala- 

to be drawn from the facts mentioned, would seem to be 
that, while they present many points of agreement, either 
original or derived, with the natives of the African continent, 
their closest relationship is with the Mongoloid peoples who 
inhabit the Asiatic region of Indo-China. Mr. Whitmee, after 
referring to the derivation of the Malagasy from the same 
root-stock as the languages of the Pacific and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, remarks that “the Malay itself so far from being the 


1 This does not agree with the opinion expressed by Mr. A. H. Keane in 

“ Nature,” vol, xxiii, 185], p. 220; but I do not think that. the arguments he 
adduces are sufficient to controvert the opinion expressed in the text. I cordiall 

agree with many of the general conclusions arrived at by Mr. Keane in his 

valuable memoirs on the Indo-Chinese and Oceanic Races, but I differ from him 

us to the relation between the Polynesians and the a аи 

yeso 






to be assigned to the Papüans My views on this subject are 
expressed in the ep series to by Mr. Keane, ". 


cole carscibre das Races," in the Rene d’ Anthropologie, 1880, p. 84, e£ seg. 
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 root-stock is probably the most developed and most chan 


branch which has sprung from the original stock; for it | 
doubtless been more changed than the others by extraneous 
influences which have reached it from India and from contact 
with the Arabs.” The Malagasy itself has, however, been 
affected by Arab influence, although not so much so as the 
Malay. This would be accounted for if the Indo-Chinese 
element, which probably. represents the  root-stock from 
which the Malagasy and the Malays were derived, and is 
perhaps recognizable in Madagascar in the Vazimba of tradition, 
was introduced into this island before the Arabs had come into 
contact with the natives of the Indian Archipelago. Dr. Mullens 
some years ago stated before the Anthropological Institute, in 
relation to this subject, that the Siamese excelled in navigation, 
and this paper supplies reasons for believing that the Malagasy 
are specially related to that people. 

Probably it was at a much later date that the Arab element 
was introduced into Madagascar, and it is remarkable that the 
south-east part of the island where, according to tradition, Arab 
settlements were first formed, is that from which the Hovas are 
said to have spread. Dr. Mullens states that the Hovas appear 
to have entered the central plateau of the island from the south- 
east corner about 800 years ago, and if we suppose that they 
were about 200 years in spreading from the coast to that point, 
the date of their appearance there would agree pretty well with 
that given by Dahne for the landing of the first Arab settlers. 
It is extremely probable, therefore, that these Arabs and the 
ancestors of the Hovas were in some way connected, and I 
would suggest that the peculiarities exhibited by this people are 
simply the result of the Arab intermixture with the Vazimba 
or early inhabitants of the country. The Hovas claim the 
Vazimba as their ancestors, and probably they were such on the 
mothers side, but their dialect has retained much more than 
any other the evidence of “the Arabic contribution to the 
Malagasy civilisation and superstition.” This view, which would 
trace the Hovas to an Arab source on the father's side at least, 
is quite contrary to the recognised opinion of their Malay 
descent, but both may be true in a sense, as possibly the Arab 
element was introduced, not direotly from Arabia, but from the 
Indian Archipelago. If so, the so-called Arab immigrants 
would probably be of mixed blood. The real question, how- 
over, i» as to the origin of the pre-Hova Malagasy, and this 
queen is undoubtedly bound up with that of the origin of 
the early inhabitants of Sumatra and Java. This has not yet 
been satisfactorily shown, but there are reasons, physical and 


intellectual, for believing that the original race from which 
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they sprang had its home on the Asiatic continent. Probably 
both before and after the Malagasy left their Asiatic home the 
Hindus exerted great influence over the peoples of the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula and of the Indian Archipelago. The civili- 
sation of the Malays as well as that of the Malagasy bears the 
Asiatic stamp, and it has much in common with with that of 
the Hindus. Such must be affirmed also of the cultivated 
products of the country. Rice is the Malagasy staff of life, and 
it is remarkable that the ancient lay бү the interior of 
Madagascar are crowned by a s ies of fig-tree, reminding us 
of the sacred character Shed СОН banyan by the Hindus. 
Whether the first Asiatic settlers in Madagascar found an 
earlier race inhabiting the island is doubtful, but the many 
features which some of the Malagasy tribes possess in common 
with various African peoples have probably been derived from a 
common source. 


APPENDIX :—Norg ox Bikipr. 


The Rev. Wm. Ellis states that Sikidy is a divination by means 
of beans, rice, straw, sand, or any other object that can be ensily 
counted or divided, and it is worked from a board, or groundwork, 
of sixteen squares, arranged in four columns, on which are placed 
one or feo beans or other objects, according to whether an odd or 
an even number is obtained, in the mode prescribed. 

When all the squares have been filled, a series of. eight different 
combinations of odds and evens will result. From these fresh com- 
binations are formed, making sixteen in all, which are arranged in 
columns of fonr squares each. To each column is карие its 
own name, whether taken perpendicularly, horizontally, or diagon- 
ally, and the mode of ascertaining decisions is comparing the 
columns according to certain rules. The object of these comparisons 
is to ascertain “what must be done in cases of real or imaginary, 
ee or apprehended, evils," as well os to obtain desired favours. 
In the former case the required отек is a thing rejected, “and in 
throwing it away, the offerer believes he avertas some dreaded evil.” 
In the latter case, the offering operates as a charm to bring the 
desired favour. It is quite evident that sibidy may be used with a 
simpler object than that of discovering the charm required to avert 
evil or obtain good. It may be employed to ascertain whether evil 
er good is impending. This is shown by the fact that the table of 
the sixteen positions or combinations which may be formed in 
ж Sere uve to the oraculum of the fortane-telling 
ну known as Napoleon's Book of Fate. The arrangement of 
the numbers differs somewhat in the latter, but only in being more 
logical. The system is entirely the same as thaton which the silady 
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is based, as is evident from the directions given for working the 
oraculum, Four lines of marks are to be made, according to fancy— 
answering to the beans, &ec., of the Malang system—and the 
number of marks in each line are then to be counted. If the 
number in the first line is odd, one mark is to be made, if in the 
gecond line even, two marks are to be made below the first one, and 
so for the third and fourth lines. A row or column of dots is thus 
formed, resembling one of the sixteen figures of which the oracu- 
Jum consists, each of which gives the answer to sixteen different 
questions. The fundamental feature of sikidy being thus common 
to it and to the Book of Fate, we cannot doubt that the Malagasy 
vstem of divination has been derived from an Asiatic source. 
From whom it was derived is shown by the Rev. L. Dahle's state- 
ment that “out of the three different tables of names that are 
necessary in the practice of it, the first one, containing sixteen 
names, appears to be entirely Arabic, whilst in the two others 
Arabic names are mixed up with Malagasy ones.” From this we 
may, perhaps, assume that the Malagasy or their Asiatic pre- 
decessors improved on the simple fortune telling of the original 
system, by using it to discover the charm which would avert the 
impending evil or ensure the possession of the coveted good. 
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Discvssion. 


Mr. Krasu was glad to find that the anthor had given up his 
former views regarding the claims of the Malagasy о садна 
ss autochthonous, but could not accept the new theory of their 
Siamese origin. The resemblance in habits and customs, on which 
it mainly relied, was always a poor argument on which to base 
community of origin, and was in the Кее case especially weak, 
because most of these customs coul equally well be traced to 
Malaysia, as was evident from the interesting paper on the subject 
lately read before this Institute by Colonel Yule. Some of the 
nsages, such as the absolutism common to most Oriental sovereigns, 
the umbrella a symbol of rank and royalty wherever the sun 
scorched, from Ashanti to Japan, were abso utely worthless as 
racial tests, while it was on the other hand to the last degree 
improbable that the Siamese or any other Indo-Chinese races 
could have made their way, so to say, over the heads of the Malays 
directly to Madagascar. Hers the linguistic argument had natu- 
rally a special force, and it was almost needless to remark, that it 
was entirely opposed toa Siamese, and in favour of a Malay migration 
to the island. The presence of a distinct non-Mongoloid UE 
both in Indo-China and the Archipelago, of a quasi-Caucasic 
ype, ene allied in speech to the Malayan races but not to the Siamese, 
Burmese, or Annamese, had been entirely overlooked by the author. 
Yet until this new factor was taken into account it was impossible 
satisfactorily to discuss the many complicated questions touching the 


mu ns of the Indo-Chinese and Oceanic races. 
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iL mainly relied, waa always à poor argoment ou which Lo Һава 
commumty of ongin, and was m the present case especially weak, 
bheranse moat of these customs could equally well be traced to 
Malaysia, ag wag ovident from the tuteresLingt paper om the subject 
lately read before this Inatitnola by Colonel Yale. Some of the 
EFER, such aa the absolatism commen bo most Oriental sovereigns, 
end the umbrella a apmbol of rank and ropnity wherever the son 
&corehed, fram Ashanti to Japan, were absolutely worthlesy ay 
racial beste, while it waa ou the other hand to ihe last degree 
improbable that the Siamese or any obber [ndo-Chinere races 
cald have made their way ato aay, over the heads of the Malaya 
directly to Madagascar. Here the linguistic argument had natu- 
rally a special force, and if was almost needless wy remark, that ib 
was eutirely opposed toa Siamese, ood iû favour of a Mala y migration 
to tbe island, The presence of & dintincb. non-Moengolpid. clement 
koth in lodo-China and the  Archipelaro, of а guasi Caucasic 
iype, ànd allied in &peceh to Ehe Malayao races bnt not tò the Siamese, 
Burmese, or Annamese, had been entirely overlooked by the anthor, 
Yet until this new factor was taken into account it was impussilile 
satisfactorily £o discuss the inany complicated questiona i oaching the 
mutual relations of the fundo-Chineso and Oevanie races, 
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Mr. BorvrRig.PusET remarked that the author of the paper 
seemed to suppose that human sacrifices and other similar customs 
were introduced into Madagascar by Arabs in the eighth century— 
therefore by Mussulman Arabs, 

Mr. Wake, in reply to Mr. Keane, would point out that the 
customs which the Malays and the Malagasy possess in common 
have been derived from the Asiatic source to which the Malays as 
a Mongoloid race must be referred. The Malagasy belong to this 
stock rather than to the bearded quasi-Caucasian stock of Eastern 
Asia, which, so far from having been overlooked by Mr. Wake, 
was referred to by him in his memoir on “ La Barbe considérée 
comme caractere dus Races," published in the “ Revae d'Anthro- 
pologie," in 1880. In reply to Mr. Bonverie-Pusey, the dafe of 
the introduction of Arab customs into Madagascar is of. secondary 
importance. It is not at all improbable that more than one 
settlement has been made in that island by Semitic or Hamitio 
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FEBRUARY 22ND, 18831. 
F. W. Rupter, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair, 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

It was announced that F. E. Rostnson, Esq., had been elected 
a Member of the Institute. 

The following donations were announced, and the thanks of 
the meeting voted to the respective donors :— 


For THE LIBRARY. 


From Dr. E. B. Troe, F.R.S.—Kamilaroi and Kurnai. By Rer. 
Lorimer Fison and A. W. Howitt. 

—— Doppelung (Reduplikation, Gemination) als eines der wich- 
tigsten Bildungsmittel der Sprache. By Dr. Ang. Friedr. 
Pott. 

From Miss Beckraxp.— The Folk-lore Journal, Vol. I, Parts 3, 4. 

From the Arrgmog.—L'Industrie acheuléenne dans le Loess de la 
Brie-Champenoise. By Le B™. J. de Baye. 

—— Wirkung arseniger Saure anf gesunde und kranke Hant. By 

—— Who are the Irish? By James Bonwick. | 

From the GovggxwExT or Nw ZEALAND,—Statistics of the Colony 
of New Zealand, 1879. 3 f 

From the AssociaTios.—Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archwological Association of Ireland, April, 1880. 

F rop e SoctkTT.—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, 
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веешїй ta suppose that human sacrifices and other similar customs 
were Introduced intu Aladagascar by Arabsin the emrlth century— 
therefore hg Mussulnan А га, 

Mr. Wake, in reply to. Mr, Keane, would point out that the 
customs which rhe. Malus gn the Mulususy possesB dn сошинк 
have been. derived frin the. Astuüte source Fo which the Malays ag 
& Maougnloul race mast be referced, The Malagasy belong to thia 
stock rather vlan ta the bearked quasi-Cancasiau stock of Eastern 
Asin, which, so [дг from having best. ovurhesked by Mr. Wake, 
was referred to hy him in his mwmnein en" La Barbe. considérée 
comma earaetere des Races," published in. the “ lkevae d'Xnthro- 
polegie," 10 ]wW9tf Im reply te Mr. Munverie-Pusey, the ante of 
the иго штат of Arab vustomig into Marlueasear is ul Send y 
Importance, it in not at all ianprohalie thag more than. ona 
settlement has been mae in that island by Semitic or Hnmitio 
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The Minutes of the last meeting were rel amd vonfirimel. 

It vas aunoneeed iar FE. orans, Exp, enl Ieen cle tol 
2 Member o£ tlie Institute, 

The lowing donations were announced, and the thanka of 
the тиен vote to the Tes ped donor: — 


For rie bLinbans, 


From Пт, Е. В. Trios, F..3.—Ramilaroi and Kurnat,. By. fe. 
Lorimer Figen and A.W. Huwiit. 
— Doppeluny (Resdaplikation, Gieminabiwn) als cines der wiel- 
ngaten Bildunjgsmittel der Sprache. Br Ûr, Ang. Frwdr. 
ott. 
From Miss Ficcgraxs.-— The Frülk-lore Fournal, Vel, 7, Paria A E. 
From the Агь. 1 алле acheuleenne dass de. Locas ale be 
Hrie-Champenoeise.— Hy Le В". Ad. de Пате, 
—— Wirkong arsemiger "üure anf токате umt kranke Jant. Гу 
Denis . Zegas. 
—— — Who are the Irish? Hg James Bonsick. 
From the GoveuswuziT or Nkw. ZkxLaxb,—mtatisties ad tlie Colors 
of Now Zealand, 1:756 
Fram the Asseciatios—Jonmal of the Roral Histurien! aril 
Archrenlugieal Assoeiation e£. Ireland. April, 19i, 
Erom tir Saez T — Tourral ef the Hoya] Asintie Soeers, Tannarr, 
mnl. 
Vra, Xr, i! 
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From the Socrerr.— Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow, 1879-80. 

—— Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1473, 1474. 

—— Eee ee of the American Philosophical Society, No. 106. 

— . List of Members of the American Philosophical Society, 
Матећ 15, 1880. 

—— Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 208. 

From the GerMan ANTHROPOLOGICAL Sociery.—Correspondenz 
Blatt, February, 1881. 

From the Eprrog.—Matériaux pour l'histoire do Thomme, Decem- 
ber, 1880; January, 1881. я 

—— " Nature," Nos. 589, 590. 

—— Revue Scientifique, Nos. 17, 18. 





The Assistant-Secretary read a paper by Dr. W. J. Hoffman 
entitled, “Remarks on Arrow Poisons prepared by some tribes 
of North American Indians.” A discussion ensued in which 
Mr. G. M. Atkinson, Dr. Huggard, Mr. A. L. Lewis, and the 

Tie following paper was then read by the Assistant- 


7 GAvcHos of SAN JORGE, CENTRAL URUGUAY. 
By Davip CHBISTISON, M.D., Edinburgh. 
BEFORE кш to describe the Gauchos, it may not be ont 
of place to notice that the word is frequently mispelled in English 





` works, the u being placed before instead of after the a; and 


ırtly for this reason the pronunciation also, which as regards 
the au and ch should be exactly as in the English word pouch, 
js often incorrect in this country. 

"The derivation of the word, like that of the French gauche, 
which it so closely resembles, is obscure- Its similarity in sound 
| ا‎ meaning to the Scottish gowk has been remarked. 

In Spain it does not appear to be applied to mankind in any 
sense. In the dictionaries to which 1 have had access it only 
occurs as an architectural term, signifying “ crooked, not level ;" 
and even in South America its application as a designation for 
the inhabitants of the Uruguayan and Argentine campos is pro- 
bably of no long standing, as Azara, writing in 1801, ез по пзе 
of it, although he gives a full description of the peuple now 
universally known as Gauchos. Invented in all probability by 
the more civilised townspeople as a term of contempt for their 
semi-barbarous fellow countrymen of the campos, it is accepted 
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From the Bucirrr.— Proeccdinga of the Philosophical Soriety of 
Glasgow, 1573-80. 

-—— Jonrnal of the Society of Arta, Nos. 1473, 1474. 

—— Proceedings of the American Philusoplocal Souwey, No. 100. 
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— — T'rüecedinzs of the Royal Society, No. 208. 

From &he (knuax  ÁAxtHROPOLOGIOAL  SüoclEDY.—Üorrespondeng 
Blatt, Febroary, 1851. 

From the Eprrog.— Matériaux pour l'histoire de l'homme, Decem- 
Бет, 1880; Јаппагу, 1591. 

— "Chabnre," Nan, HAD, AU, 

— erno Zenntibque, Koy, 17, 18, 





The Assigtint-Secretary Tead a paper by Dr, W. J. Hoffman 
entitled, “Remarks ou Arrow l'asona prepared by some tribes 
o North American Liliaus.” A discussion ensued in which 
Mr G. M, Atkinson, Dr. Hnegard, Mr. A. La Lewis, aml the 
Chairman Look. part. 


The following paper waa then read by the Assistaul- 
"ecrobary ;— 


The Gauctos of SAN JORGE, CENTRAL, URUGUAY. 
My Davin Cummrsos, MI, Falhinburrh, 


BEFORE proceeding bo rieseribe this Gauehus, it riy. not be out 
of place to notieetliat the worl i3 frequently inispelled ii Еп 
works, the w being placed bele instead of aer tie g; aod 
partly (or this reson the pronunciation also, which As regards 
the aw and ch should be exactly as in the Eoglish word poe, 
13 often incorrect. iu. Elis country, 

The derivation of the word, like that of the French manche, 
which tf so closely rosen bles, Is obscure. lts sunilarivy їз диш] 
gni deprecimitory risum to the Seottish бнс hus been reuarke[ 

In Spain it dws mot appear to be appli tu maoki in any 
sense, Iu the dictionaries to which Jo have hid aecess tt ouly 
aeenrs as an arehitecturul term, sigmifyine i crocker, not level ү" 
and even io South Amertea its appleation asa clesignation for 
the inhabitants ofthe Uruguayan alel Argentine entup is pro- 
bably ol uo lone standins, as Azara, writingin Pall, makes mo use 
of it, althongh he vives a full description of the people now 
universally known ag Gauchos, Invente iu alb prubability bs 
the more civilisa] townspeople as a tn ot contempt ror рет 
semi-burbarous fellow: countrvinen of the tampos, it is avcepLed 
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by the latter with good humour, and they even apply it in a 
complimentary rather than a depreciatory sense to those among 
themselves wlio are more wild and daring than the rest. 

` It is not, however, a national term. Ask a Uruguayan 
Gaucho what countryman he is, and he replies, “ An Oriental,” a 
native, that is to say, of the Banda Oriental, or Republica 
Oriental del Uruguay. Neither does it necessarily imply any 
distinction of race, although the great majority of Gauchos are of 
mixed Spanish and Indian blood. Thus at San Jorge, in 
Central Day, where I chiefly encountered the Gauchos, 
there were negroes, Brazilians, pure Spaniards, and even men of 
Northern European descent among them. 

Perhaps to be a Gaucho implies mainly a certain mode of life, 
the free life of the campos, with its education in horsemanship, 
the management of half-wild cattle, and the use of lazo and 
bolas. But as these accomplishments are rarely acquired in gi 
perfection without a training in them from childhood, almost all 
Gauchos, whatever their descent may be, are as a matter of fact 
natives of the campos. 

It was only recently that Central Uruguay was peopled by the 
Gauchos: We are told by Azara that in his day the СЋаттпа 
Indians, after a heroic contest with the Spaniards for two 
centuries and a half, still preserved their independence in 
the northern half of Uruguay, beyond the Rio Map: and 
that a large extent of country to the south of the same river, 
exposed to their savage raids, was almost, if not entirely, 
uninhabited. I could not ascertain the date of their final sub- 
jugation, but in 1867 some old le in San Jorge professed 
wo remember its occurrence, P hey asserted ther ¢ e adult 
Indians of both sexes were ruthlessly slaughtered, some of 
the children alone being spared and distributed among the 
Spanish settlers. Doubtless, however, some adults escaped the 
massacre, and a Monte Videan journal recorded the death of a 
chief, believed to be the last of the Charruas, in 1865, at Tacua- 
rembó, where he had resided for many years, wearing the simple 
costume, or no costume, of his ancestors, and conforming to 
ciVilisation no further than by drinking copiously of spirituous 
liquors. Down to 1828, when the late Mr. Fair seque the 
property of San Jorge, the population must have been very 
scanty; at that time it included only a few families scattered 
over a distriet larger than the county of Midlothian, but in 1867 
it had increased to 540 souls. 

It would be vain to seek for Charrua blood in the present race 
of Gauchos at San Jorge. The majority, indeed, show strong 
evidence of Indian blood, and sume might even pass for being 
pure Indians, but it is known that to people the лану 
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by tie latter with. mud. himumour, uml they even apply нь а 
coipltinentary rather than à deyreeiitery sense lu those aung 
themselves who are more wih] ieul darie thun tlie rest. 

IE 15 nob however, a motional terni АКЕ а Оода 
Guucho what countrynian lie 13, iid hie replies, " An Crieutal; u 
naive, that is to say, of the Danda Urentai or Нера 
(Orientál del Uruguay, ether ales 1 necessarily unply any 
digtinetian ой тиге, although the meat zaaj]nrity ul Giauchos aze cd 
mixed Брат» ал Indian boud. Thus ut Жап Forge, in 
Central UÜrueiay, where I vty metel the ац, 
Lhere were. re;moes, IDBrazilians, pure Spurs, util even inen oi 
Anrthern. European deseent aienez ther. 

Perhaps Qo De a Gauchu unplies mainly a certain mele uf lite, 
the free life ol the campos, with ts education in Венер, 
thae ruareunenaent of Ја ла rattle, imd the usc ok Pazo amd 
mulas Put as these nconmiphlislinients are rarely acr nired m any 
perfection witiunit 3 fring qm ile front акі, алны all 
Guuechos, whatever thier deseont nias be, ute as i Utatker ob. Fact 
natives of tlie campa. 

It was ouly rently that Central Urusmue was peopdeil by tlie 
danche, Mee gne tal by Азика tat in his dine tie C harrua 
ladiaus, after a drercte contest with the рашып fir two 
centuries aml a half still. preseryisd dete ерун нл 1li 
the northern hall ul Trudy, berd Lb: le Xesro: wand 
that a dare extent of cuuntry te the ж of dup soe tives, 
exposed to their sawise raids, was alist, Wo uel entirely, 
uninhabired, T conb] pet asvettain Qe date ef their final sabe 
[usati but m l6; some eld peopl m man Jorge qrefeesed 
teo Telnetuber ts Guru. They usserbed that Cie adalt 
Indiins ef both sexes were rmuthheeslw o Їй ите, suum af 
the ebibiren alune being saared und distributed amei the 
epanimh settlers, Калга, bew yer, eut яи escapenl the 
Massacre, wmd a Monte ¥ leu jourüuul recorded: te death cf a 
clef, believis to be the Jast ot the (luata, tn 15605, at Taucua- 
Tembo, where he bil resided for many eurs, weatltit tho snmnple 
cosEnme, or ne costume, of dada aneesterz, bb eenfonenme te 
ута i further than by drinkin eopuususbe oF Ери гы 
liquors. Down to 1825, wlen the lae Mr. Fair “аду Llu: 
property of San doree, the. population сица hase been very 
scanbv; at Ehul finas IE melide only a few damnülbes &c uttered 
aver a district larmer than the quuaty of Midlatlian, but im 1807 
EL hid increased to SL.) souls. 

ft would be vain to seek tor Charrua blood in the present ruce 
uf Gauchos at Sam Torre. Tha: tajerity, indeed. show strong 
evilence of. Indian blood, ан sende gemdeht even pass Ben bene 
pure lulius, lul it jà kuewüu thut tu people {Не  ceuntrt 
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after the destruction of the Charruas, Gauchos from distant 
provinces and Indians from the remains of the old * Missiones," 
probably Guaranys, were introduced, Moreover, any minute 
nquiry into the descent of individuals is rendered nugatory by 
the dissolute habits of the people, for among the Gauchos it is 
indeed a wise child that knows its own father, But that Charrua 
blood still exists in the land can hardly be doubted, as the 
Spaniards in their frequent Indian wars generally spared and 
appropriated the women and children who fell into their hands, 
And no Uruguayan need be ashamed to own descent from 
Charruas. Even the Spaniard Azara could not withold his 
admiration for the bravery and warlike skill of these Indians ; 
their regular features and their splendid frames, handsomer, more 
robust and taller, he maintains, than those of his own country- 
men. Cruelty and bad faith they probably learned from, 
rather than taught, the Spaniards, and their treatment of captive 
women and children was humane: they did not regard them 
as slaves but incorporated them with the tribe, and it is 
remarkable how often the Spanish authors record the unwil- 
lingness of their countrywomen both here and elsewhere in South 
America, when rescued from the Indians, to return to their own 


к would bea yain task to unravel the confusion of races, 
even in so small a population.of Gauchos as that of San Jorge. 


Suffice it to say that every variety of colour may be seen among 


them, from the purest white with light eyebrows and flaxen 
hair to the blackest negro and reddest Indian. This much only 
I would add, that although the purest Indians, probably of 
(narany origin derived from the Missiones, were far from hand- 
some, having flat noses much expanded at the end, with thin 
dilated ale, high cheek bones, and bloodshot eyes seeming to 
ser through narrow slits, nevertheless a certain infusion of 
lian blood, presumably derived from the handsomer Charruas, 
and showing in the reddish skin, lank black hair and scanty beard, 
seemed to improve rather than deteriorate the Spanish race, at 
least among the men. Such individuals had often remarkably 
regular finely cut features, with noses more of the Greek than 
the Roman type, and excelled in looks the men of the towns, in 
whom Indian blood is rarely appreciable, and whose features tend 
to heaviness. 
With all their diversity of origin there is a certain general 
resemblance among the Gauchos due to their mode of life, which 


"marks them off as a strongly characterised variety of humanity. 


Although revealed mainly im moral qualities, it may be 
observed in some physical aspects also. Thus their figure is 
erect, with the shoulders well thrown back, and there is often a 
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after the destruction ef the Charruas, Gauchos irom distant 
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robablv Guaraunys, were iztrduced, — Moreover, any TOILE 
mary into the descent of. individuals is rendered. nnegatory һу 
the dissolute Labita of the people, for among the Gauchos it 13 
indeed a wise child that knows its own father. But that ChRarrug 
blood stili exists in the land can harly be doubted, as the 
Spaniards in their frequent Indian wars generally spored and 
appropriated the women aud children who tell into their hands. 
And no Urnzunyan need be ashamed bo own deseent from 
Gharuas. Even the Spaniard Azara could not withold Ins 
admiration for the bravery and warbke skill of these Indians ; 
their remilar features and their eplendid (ramics, bumidaciner, wore 
robust aul taller, he mmaintuins, than. £hose of his own eountry- 
men. Cruelty and bad faith (hey probably lesrned lum, 
Tarher than langht, the Spaniards, and their treatment of captive 
women and children was humane: they did mot regard them 
as slaves but Incorporated bheg with the tribe, "and it is 
remarkable how often ihe Spanish authors record the umnwil- 
lingness of their countryworen beth here and elsewhere in South 
America, when rescued (rom the Indians, to. return to ther own 

people. 

It would be a vain task to woravel the confusion of races, 
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Sutfiece jt bo say that every variety of colcar may be scen among 
them, from the purest, white with light eyebrows and Haxen 
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I would add, that although the purest Indians, probably of 
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seemed to. improve rather than cletertarate the Spanish mace, at 
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regular finely Cut features, with noses more ef the Greek than 
the Roman type, and execlted in looks the men of the towns in 
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to heaviness. 

With all their diversity of origin there is a certain meneral 
resemblance among the Ganchos due to their mode of li fe, which 
marks them off as à strongly characterised variety of hnmanity. 
Although revealed mainly in merid qualities, it DAY he 
observed in some physical aspects also. Thua their fiure 3 
erect, With the shoulders well thrown back, amd there is often at 
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marked hollow in the loins—characteristics due no doubt to their 
firm seat on horseback and frequent swinging of the lazo and 
bolas. The voice also is as a rule deep and husky, and the laugh 
harsh and guttural among the men, while the Women are very 
apt to speak in a shrill falsetto. Their keenness of vision is most 
remarkable. A Gaucho descries an animal in the distance long 
before it is visible to a European, and can tell whether it is a 
horse or an ox, and even describe its colour, when the Euro 
merely sees a Сене colourless speck. Azara, treating of the 
good eyesight of the Gauchos and their power of distinguishing 
animals, remarks: "I have only to say to one of these men, 
‘There are 200 horses of mine; take care of them, he looks 
attentively at them for a little, and pti they should be half a 
league off he knows them all" According to the same writer 
the Charrua Indians had similar remarkable powers, from which 
they derived an immense advantage in. their campaigns against 
the Spaniards, as they could freely watch the movements of 
the latter without requiring to conceal themselves. Aided 
perhaps by this power there is another characteristic of the 
Gauchos,—that of finding their way unerringly over the mono- 
tonous campos, which to a stranger seem so devoid of landmarks. 
They cannot explain the methods which they follow, and their 
peculiar skill in this respect, developed in the so-called 
* vaqueanos " more highly than in others, is not easily accounted 
for. Probably it depends on constant observation from childhood 
of minute features in the landscape, becoming at last an un- 
conscious habit, aided, perhaps, by watehing the heavenly bodies 
and the wind. But it must be admitted that it is often difficult 
to offer any rational explanation of this faculty. Thus in riding 
up a long slope of half a league or more, when all distant 
landmarks are hidden, a "vaqueano,' conversing all the time 
and apparently paying no attention to the route, nevertheless 
keeps a perfectly straight course, while even an. experienced 
European, although he gives his whole mind to preserving his 
direction, is sure to find himself far out of his reckoning on 
arriving at the top of the slope. | 

In general the Gauchos are fine, well-developed men with 
capacious chests and muscular limbs, As they almost live on 
horseback, rarely walking a hundred yards at a stretch, it might 
be expected that the lower limbs would bedeficient inmuscle; but 
as much of their work with cattle and horses has to be done on 
foot, and as they are partial to dancing, this tendency is counter- 
acted. ION probably quite equal to that of Europeans. 
Twenty of them between the ages of 25 and 40, not selected in 


! I cannot Pep Making that Azara, usually so trustworthy, has given way to 
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any way, were weighed by me at the Estancia del Cerro, and 
pod 151 lbs., deducting clothing, the heaviest being 190 lbs. 
and the lightest 107 Ibs. The latter was exceptionally light,as the 
next above him weighed 132 lbs, Taking in eight others about 
20 years of age, the average was only reduced to 148 lbs. It is 
ps however, that the weight may vary in men from different 
localities, as two parties of strangers passing in charge of cattle 
seemed to be composed of smaller men than those at San Jorge. 

The occupations of the Gauchos are not numerous, and most 
of them prefer an irregular unsettled life. Unwillingly do they 
take to anything in which horsemanship does not play a part, 
anda half civilised Gaucho has even been seen trying to build 
а hay stack by riding up an incline of hay towing behind him a 
bundle tied together by his lazo! The purest Gaucho is he 
who says with some pride “ Mi casaes mi caballo y recado," “ my 
house is my horse and saddle" He wanders about taking odd 
jobs now and then to keep himself in funds, and turning up at 
all race meetings and balls, gambling away his money as fast as 
he makes it. The cattle puesteros, on the other hand, may, 
be considered the aristocracy of Gaucheria. They have a 
house, lead comparatively settled lives, and have some responsi- 
bility. Intermediate between these classes are the ordinary 
peons, who assist in the management of cattle, or are hired by 
the troperos to drive the herds to the saladeros at the shipping 
ports, or by the carreteros to act as picadors in the wagon 
trains. Often they have no home, and if married the family 
lives with some more fortunate friend. Shepherding is rather 
despised, as not requiring their peculiar accomplishments ; 
nevertheless it is much sought after at times, as giving 
some protection from being pressed for the army, peons and 
unsettled men being the first to be taken. Even the wildest 
gpirits among them cannot resist the temptation of high 

ages at the shearing season. All, however, both men and 
women, shear very roughly, and the sheds resound with the 
shouts for the " medico," or tar boy, to smear the wounds of the 
unlucky animals that come under their hands. Some of the 
peons get : ustomed to labour on foot about the estancias, 
cutting wood, building sheds, putting Wr bags &c., but if they 
stick to such employment, or, if rising higher in the scale, they 
become landowners, their title to be called Gauchos is dubious. 

The only kind of manufacture among them is the cutting 
and plaiting of raw hide into the various articles of horse gear 
required in their occupation. Some of these are very neatly 
tinished and ornamented with silver, besides being usually 
of toughness and strength. 

jeulture and horticulture may be said to be quite 
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unknown to them in their primitive state. This want of culti- 
vation contributes to give their ranchos, whether built by them- 
selves of sticks and mud, or constructed of brick by their 
employers, a singularly unhome-like aspect. Nakedly ther 
stand on the top of the low ridges, beside the invariable corral, 
with perchance an “enramada” or small shed for tied-up horses, 
formed of a few uprights roofed with branches. The rancho is 
often half in ruins, as under the influences of the weather the 
mud soon cracks and falls away, although rendered more 
adhesive by a mixture with manure, accomplished in charac- 
teristic fashion by cruelly riding a despised mare or worthless 
horse round and round in the sticky material till the ingredients 
are thoroughly intermingled. But in that mild climate a 
solidly constructed house is hardly required for a great part of 
the year, and it is easy to patch it up with mud or hides when 
the winds or frosts of winter are unusually severe. | 

The education of the Gaucho begins very early. He has 
taken his first lessons in riding before he is well able to walk, 
and while still tottering about the doors swings the miniature 
lazo and bolas round his head secundum artem: It is amusing 
to see a little fellow of three or four, stark naked, his face 
beaming with excitement, and with lazo revolving round his 
head, in keen pursuit of a hen, while the cock, taller than 
himself, looks on with an indignant chuck! chuck! As he gets 
older the boy tries his 'prentice hand on dogs, who sometimes 
show their superior intelligence by throwing themselves flat on the | 
ground so as to baffle his efforts. He then ascends to colts and 
calves, and at last the glorious day arrives when from horseback 
he can arrest the most savage bull in its mad career, or on foot 
lazo the swiftest horse, as it gallops from the corral, by whatever 
leg he chooses. Meanwhile he has learned to kill, cut up, and 
cook sheep and cattle, to make horse gear from raw hide, and his 
education is completed. 

The diet of the Gaucho is one of the simplest in the world. 
Not long ago it consisted as regards solids alinost entirely of beef, 
although it might occasionally be varied with the flesh of arma- 
dillos, iguanas, ostriches, or other wild animals, or ostrich eggs. 
The use of milk was entirely unknown, and at the present time, 
even at English estancias,a stranger may often be tempted to 
exclaim, as he surveys the numerous herds on the campos, 
“cattle, cattle everywhere, yet not one drop of milk.” The only 
vegetable substance universally taken is Paraguay tea, imported 
from Brazil, and known as“ yerba” “the herb per excellence,” 
but when infused called “maté,” from the small gourd out of 
which the infusion is sucked through a tube. Notwithstanding 
this rigid simplicity of diet, scurvy appears never to have occurred 
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lifein a healthy climate. In recent times their food, except in 
remote districts, has been somewhat more varied by the spread 
ki күрә. country stores, which have introduced various 
kinds of luxuries for the benefit of, the European residents, and 
which are occasionally patronised by the Gauchos. But they 
have little taste for such things, and the only vegetable I have 
known them take in any quantity is the water melon, which was 
hawked about San Jorge in large wagons for a few weeks in 
summer. On the whole it remains true that their diet is in 
general purely animal. Their drink, however, is varied now by 
the almost universal “caña,” a coarse spirit, which, although 
rarely taken to great excess, has nevertheless proved to be an 
evil gift, as it is the habit of the Gauchos, when collected at 
perias, to treat each other to small drams of it, and the 
excitement thus produced toọ often ends in fatal quarrels. 
The cookery of the Gauchos is as unvaried as their diet, bein 
confined entirely to roasting, which they accomplish very 
quickly by slanting thin pieces of meat upon spits of wood or 
iron, stuck into the ground at one end over a brisk fire. When 
the “asado” is ready, knives are drawn and lumps of beef, cut 
from the mass, are grasped in the left hand at one end while a 
proper mouthful is seized with the teeth at the other; the 
morsel is then skilfully severed by a cut with the knife from 
below, experience having taught that an upward cut is less 
likely to amputate the nose than a downward one to damage 
the dn Although there is not much room for luxury in such 
a simple system, the Gauchos have their tit bits, some of which 
seem strange enough to the European. Generally speaking the 
meat of their half wild cattle is hard, dry, and deficient in fatty 
constituents. Nevertheless, their favourite delicacy “carne con 
cuero,” or meat roasted in a complete envelope of hide, was too 
rich for my taste. Although often so tough that after a few 
vain efforts at mastication it is necessary to bolt the morsels of 
campo beef, there is no difficulty in digesting it, and English 
estancieros soon come to prefer it to the tender rich meat 
of their own country. The spread of sheep farming has led 
to the substitution of mutton for beef in many districts, but the 
Gauchos take to it unwillingly, declaring that it is inferior in 
nourishing qualities, In their primitive state, and often in a 
more civilised condition, they eat but once a day, towards 
sunset, When their work or journey is over, but they at no time 
object to a "maté,' as they justly place great reliance on the 
* Bo called from “ pulque,” an intoxicating drink made in Mexico from the 
me dariana, although in tee Southern Spanish Republics ihis pulque i+ ia 
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ring and supporting effects of their favourite “ yerba.” When 
assembled together at meals there is usually much joking and 
laughter, and afterwards they pick their teeth with knives or 
“ facons ” (falchions) and as the latter are about two feet long, 
one expects every moment that from the enormous leverage 
their teeth will be sent flying out of their jaws. 

The Gauchos of Central Uruguay speak Spanish with tolerable 
grammatical accuracy, but usually in harsh, rough accents; 
and they entirely ruin the beauty of the language by invariably 
French j, and by the elision of certain consonants, such words as 

do, pescado, being pronounced very like recow, pescow. 
With the exception of the names of some places, such as the 
Hivers Yi and Tacuarembo; trees and plants, such as Ombu, 
Tala, Napindai, Mio-mio; and animals, such as Nandu, Tatu ;— 
the Indian language seems to have entirely disappeared. Many 
Indian names of plants and animals, given by Azara at the 
beginning of the century, are now entirely unknown to the 
Gauchos of San Jorge. | 

The Spanish custom of rejoicing rather than mourning at the 
death of young children is kept up by the Gauchos, but as their 
children are invariably much spoiled, their claim to go straight to 
heaven as “ Angelitos" or * Angelitas " seems questionable to an 
outsider. 

In remote situations the dead are exposed in coffins on the 
lonely campos until nothing remains but the bones, which are 
then stored in boxes, often for years, till the friends take it into 
their heads to remove them for burial to the nearest Campo. | 
Santo. These cemeteries are usually kept in a shocking state, the 
graves being shallow, and the bodies often actually halt exposed, 

The amusements of the Gauchos are horse racing, musie, 
dancing, and gambling. The first has been so often described 
that | shall pass it over. Their only musical instrument is the 
guitar, on which a fellow may be seen tinkling a few bars, 
repeated without variation for hours together, surrounded by a 
dreamy audience sucking the indispensable “ maté" Now and 
then with overstrained voice and in nasal tones, but in good 
time and tune, he may burst into song, often improvised; and 
however humourous or sarcastic the words may be, as evidenced 
by the laughter which greets a ha ру hit, the airs are invariably 
of a melancholy cast, often lea ing chants, any number of 
words being huddled into a line to suit tbe convenience 
of the improvisatore. A singular effect is pete by long 

uses, not only between the verses but in the middle of the 
lines, during which nothing is heard but the tinkle of the guitar, 
additional point being thus given to the sarcasm which at last 
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coneludes the line. Generally the last note is much prolonged 
and unlike the rest of the song sounds to a European ear much 
outof tune. Probably these are the “ Chansons de Peru” of Azara, 
'alled * Tristes" in his day, but not now known by that name, 
at least at San Jorge. One or two dismal unmusical chants I 
was inclined to believe might be of Indian origin, but we have 
the authority of Azara for the extraordinary fact that both 
music and dancing were entirely unknown to the Indians of the 
South American plains, Much. of the singing is of course in 
praise of the sefioritas, and I have seen a lover, seated on the 
pona at his mistress’ door, tinkling and improvising for a gooc 

our before her hard heart was sufficiently softened to it 
him. The women do not sing in publie, but may be heard 
crooning to themselves indoors. 

The dancing of the Gauchos consists mainly in a very slow 
waltz or polka to a tune of two or three bars, repeated ad inji- 
nitum on the guitar. Ancient dances of a more stately kind were 
in vogue until lately, but are now considered unfashionable and 
are rapidly going out of use. It was my good fortune to see one 
of them at a " balle" at the Estancia del Cerro, a description of 
which may not be out of place, as it will afford at the same 
time a glimpse of Gaucho manners and character. On entering 
the large dimly bene shed, ош агу was received by a serjeant 
of police, who politely conducted us between a double row of 
women, seated demurely upon wool bags, to the centre of the 
room. Here a slender, fair haired, gaily dressed dandy started 
up and in the prettiest manner insisted on my taking his seat. 
He was the most distinguished man in the room, for being 
unrivalled in the use of the knife, he had been the most success- 
ful homicide'in the country side, throughout which he was 
universally known as " El Pescado" or "El Pescado dorado," 
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| from his great quickness and agility. Presently a dark, well 


red, smiling man, with a strong dash of Indian blood, and a 
jaunty sailor-like manner, offered refreshment, in the shape of 
a gulp of caña from the bottle mouth, and I thought it prudent 
to go through the motion of taking some, to avoid the risk of 
offending the illustrious murderer Diego Maragatta, surnamed 
“ El Gaucho del Carpenteria,” the Gaucho per excellence of the 
district. Turning toa man standing near, I ask who the pretty girl 
opposite may be, and he knitting his brows replies fiercely * That's 
my daughter: if I meet her in the camp Ill eut her throat!” 
It appeared that against his wishes she had mated with a very 
ill-looking youth with much Indian blood, who had fled fromi a 
distant part of the country after committing a murder! I 


1 He afterwards killed his father-in-Inw in single combat with the knife. 
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concludes the Jine. Generally the last note is much prolonged 
and unhke Lhe rest 6f the sone sounds to a European ear. much 
gub af tupe, Probably these are the " Gliausons de Peru" of Azara, 
called * Triston " in. his day, bat. not now known by that name, 
atleast at San Jorge. Une or two dismal unmusical chanta f 
was inclined to believe inizht be of [ndian origin, but we have 
the authority of Azara for the exütraordinary fact that both 
music and danetug were entirely meknown to the Indians of the 
South American plaius. Much of the singing ia of course in 
praise of the señoritas, anid I have seen a lover, seated. on. the 
ground at bis imisbresa' door, tinkling and improvisinir for à good 
hour ore her hard hear wus sufticiently softened to adit 
him, The women do not aing in public, bul may be heard 
crooning to themselves indoors. 

The dancing ef the Ganchos consists mainly in a very slow 
waltz or polka to a tune of twa or three Lara, repeated ad int- 
яни оп Ме саат. Aucient danees of a more stately kind were 
in vonie until lately, but are now considered unfashionable and 
are rapidly пош out of uge, It waa my pxl furtune b gte om: 
of them ata" balle at the Estancia del Cerro, a description of 
which tay oot be out of place, as it will aflord at the same 
time n glimpse of Gaucho máuuers and character. On centering 
the large dimly linhted shed, eur party was received by a serpeant 
of police, whe politely conducted us between a double row of 
women, seated demurely upon wool bugs, to the centre of the 
room. Here a slender, fair. haired, gaily dressed. dinly: starved 
up and in the prettiest janner insisted on quy taking his seat, 
He was the most distinguished! man in the room, for being 
unrivalled in the use of the knife, he had Heen the most success. 
ful homicide io the country sale, throughout which he way 
vniversally hnown as " El l'eseadio " or “El Pesce dorado," 
from his great quickness and agility, Presently a dark, well 
featured, smiling man, with a strong (пай of Indian blood, amd a 
jaunty satlor-Lke mouner, offered retrehiment, in the shape of 
a gulp of сайа from the bottle mouth, amd I thought it prudent 
to go throueh the motion of taking some, ta затоці іре пек ef 
offending the illustrious murderer Dievo Marita, surnamed 
“E] Gaucho del Carpentera,” the Ganeko рит excellence. ol the 
district. Turning to aman standing neur, lask who the pretty ciel 
opposite may be, and he knitting Lis brows replies fiereely “ Tlats 
my daughter: if I megt her in the camp Il cot her throat!” 
It appeared that aeainst his wishes she had mated with a vorr 
ill-lcoking youth with much Indian bwl, who hal Hod from a 
distant part of the country alter committing a murder? I 


l Mr afterwards killed his farher-in-Inw in sisgle combat with Ihe knife, 
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begin to think that we are in strange company, but 


goes on with so much quietness and decorum that it is 
impossible to feel any uneasiness, The “ bastonero” or usher of 
the white rod now marshals the couples who are to perform in 
the national dance, called by a name sounding like * Pericón." - 


To this official is entrusted the choice of dancers and even of 
Җ rs. and he was so ungallant as to conduct the women to the 
men, a relic, perhaps, of Moorish or Indian want of courtesy to the 
fair sex, which may possibly be traced also in the tendency 
of the women on public occasions to huddle together apart 
from the men, and in the comparative gravity reserve of 
their manners, while the men are laughing and joking in their 
presence. But there is no frivolity: now; in fact, a " balle" 
seems to be rather a serious affair. The men receive their 
partners in silence and places are taken as if for a quadrille. 
he negro musician, who has already improvised some lines in 
honour of the English visitors, chants in nasal tones a few 
verses in praise of a bachelor’s life and then the dance begins, 
It consists mainly of a slow smoothly-gliding waltz, with frequent 
simultaneous short pauses, but every now and then the partners 
set to each other, the men keeping time by snapping the 
fingers, and the whole perform a figure, alter which waltzing 
is resumed with a change of partners. The figures also are 
changed by word of command, and occasionally one of the 
dancers breaks in with an extempore verse of song. All dance 
with ease and grace, gliding rather than dancing round, while 
the slow time gives scope for those gentle movements of body 
and limb hich constitute the principal charm of dancing, now 
only seen among us as exaggerated or caricatured on the stage. 
A frequently repeated simultaneous stamping with the feet, 
heard above the feeble tinkle of the guitar, emphasising 
certain passages in the dance, but never carried to excess, 
produced a certain warlike effect, heightened by the medieval 
costume of the men, and altogether the mind was impressed by 
a certain grace, mystery,and dignity which it would be vain to 
look for in the rapid whirling and stiff angular attitudes which 
pass for dancing in the fashionable ball room. It was easy to 
see, however, that only the older men and women were perfect 
in these interesting movements and that their beautiful national 
dances are disappearing at the first contact with civilisation. 
The games of the Gauchos are all of a gambling nature. A 
favourite one consists in throwing the “ Taba,” one of the small 
bones of the horse, the thrower winning or losing according to 
the side which turns uppermost. Two men, standing a few yards 
apart, throw it alternately, while the bystanders bet upon the 
event. For hours daily and for weeks together the Gauche will 
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hagin tothink that we are in strange company, but everything 
poes on with во tunel quietness aed decorum tliat i is 
impossibile tà feel àny uneasiness.— The " bastenero " or uslier of 
the white rol now marshals the couples who are to [erferm in 
the national dance, called by à name soundinz like " Pericón." 
Ta this offieril is entrusted ihe choice of dancers uod even uf 
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eertain passamos in the danen, Pot nevet carried to eXeess, 
produced a certaiu warlike chert, лымі Бу tle medieval 
оше ot the mens, and ulta maher Lhe mind wis Napresged by 
8 Certain srace, Wystety, and dignity wikiet it would be vain to 
look fnr in the rapid whirling and suif angular atutudes whieh 
puss for dancing iao the fashionable ball matni IC wad casy to 
see, however, that only the onler inen. aid wernen were perfect 
in these iuterestinz uienrenta amd that their Tica util tational 
dances are disappearine at the tirst contact with civilisation. 
The games of the Lanches are allaf a apie aur, A 
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bones ot the horse, the тосе мы of dngiae according Тә 
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lay at this simple game. They have also several games with cards, 
om have Баа е of men squatted on the ground from sun- 
rise to sunset playing at “monte,” closely watching each other, 
with knives drawn ready to hand in case of cheating. They will 
even play for daysand nights without ever stirring from the place, 
and with such keenness that. I have seen a man loose at a sitting 
in rapid succession six weeks pay gained by hard sheep-shearing, 
his whip, saddle, bridle, poncho, hat, boots, chiripa, and horse, 
finally riding off in his shirt on a borrowed steed, with another 
ruined gambler in a similar plight holding on behind him. But 
all this implies little suffering in a eee absolute want 
is unknown, and hospitality is universal. With help from friends 
and a few weeks labour the gambler is soon as gaily dressed and 
well mounted as ever. | 
Passing on naturally to a consideration of the other prominent 
faults of the Gaucho, his dissolute habits, already adverted to, 
and an almost total want.of religious or reverential feeling, 
deserve special mention. These may be in a measure 
accounted for by the imperfect supervision of their spiritual 
interests, the priests being few in number and too often deserv- 
ing the bitter hatred or contempt which is commonly expressed 
for them by even the better class of people. The chief results of 





their rare visitations are the baptism of children and the per- 


suasion of a certain number of parents to accept the sanction of 
mother Church to their union; but most prefer to be free from 


the marriage tie. As an example of their irreverence I may 


mention that when a violent thunderstorm burst upon a party 
of about fifty men and women engaged in shearing at the 
Estancia del Cerro, every peal was saluted by a burst of cheering 
or derisive laughter. To counterbalance this defect it is some 
set off that the Gaucho is tolerably free from superstition. As 
we have already remarked, he cannot be altogether absolved from 
the vice of intoxication, although it is rarely carried beyond the 


stage of excitement. 


Jut all these faults sink into insignificance when compared 
with the inhumanity and love of bloodshed which in many 
Gauchos become a second nature. The circumstances of their 
lives naturally lead to this result, Accustomed from infancy to 
see animals killed by the invariable method of throat cutting, 
trained from an Gir age in the art themselves, and in the 





harsh though spirit-stirring modes of taming and managin 
horses and cattle boda b and bolas, can it be тода 


at if they are perfectly callous to the sight of blood and 
suffering, or come, as too often pene, to have a positive 
pne: init? Even the horse, his constant and indispens- 

з companion, fails to draw from the Gaucho the slightest 
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Play at thissimple ganic, They lave also several gates with canis, 
iid lle seen a couple ul иа Seat Lnd oL bhe group] fron sun- 
Tise to synat playing at “mente” closely watching: each other, 
with knives drawn reddy te оа in cise of cheatin They will 
even play for davs ati Е Е w'itiunt ever stirring from tlie place, 
иш with such. keenness that I have a3een à man loose at à sittin 
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finally ruli off in his shire on a borrowed. steed, with. another 
ruined ganibler in a inilar р һин on beled dim. But 
all thus nuplies Itttle sulferner ii ü country wliere absolute vant 
Is unknown, und lespitality i5 universal, — Wit] help from tricnuds 
And a how weeks lubour tlie 2ambler is 5001 as gaily dressed aud 
Well mmr as ever. 

Passim un qaturaliy toa consideration of thes other prominent 
faults a£ the Gaucha, his dissolute halas, a&iremdy adverted ba, 
amd ап alniest tuta] waut of relpneus er reverential fethi, 
deserve special mention. These may be in a meat measure 
necountel for by the tmuperfect supervision ol bheir spiritual 
interests, the priests being few in number and too often deserv- 
ing the bitter hatred or contempt which is commonly ex pressed 
for them br even the better class of people. The chief results of 
their Tare visitations are the baptism of children srl the per- 
suusion uf a eerGun nmuniber of pürents бу лері tle saneti af 
mother Church to their umon: bur meet. preter to be free [ron 
the marrige tre. As an example of them irreverence L may 
mention that when a viuleut thumderstozna butet upon a party 
of about fitty men and чо emm in sheang at the 
Estancia del Cerra, every peal waa salnted by ut burst of vheerins 
or derisive laugriter. To connlerbalance this defect it is sume 
set off that the Gauche is toleritly free trot superstition, As 
we have alrawiy remarked, he cannot be altevether ateclyed from 
the vice of intoxicatien, wWhtlayugh it is rarely carried beyond the 
gLare of excttement, 

But all these faults smk quite insignificance when compared 
with the inhwsanity amd love of Lfoedshef which. in many 
Gauchos become a secoml nature, Tie cireumisianees of their 
lives naturally Теа Мих гекай. Accustomed fron infancy ty 
see animals kill by the invariable method of throat cotti, 
trained froin an early ate im the art themselves, awl in the 
harsh thou; spirit-stirrines medes e£ taming alal quit win 
horses ani caule by the lazo and bolas, cur at ba wuts rod 
лі 16 ther are perfectis callus te the sieht oof bhiod and 
auffering, nr conn, ns too often happens, te Вахе а рое 
enjoyment in itf Even the horse, liis. matt unl nulispens- 
able compantyg, fails to draw [roin the Crunch thi slightest 
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symptom of affection or sympathy, while the dog is treated at 
best with a kind of brutal indifference. 
No stranger who has witnessed the frantic efforta of ananimal, . 
i out for slaughter from the herd, to escape from the lazos 
by which it is dragged along at an unwilling gallop, and has 
heard its hoarse moans and final agonising cry, can readily forget 
the painful impression produced on his mind ; yet the Gauchos, 
as they force the poor creature along, laugh and mock at its 
sufferings, utter coarse jokes as they hamstring it, and grin from 
ear to ear when the fatal stroke is given. 1 have even seen A 
mere boy gallop up with a sheep on the saddle behind him, cast 16 
off, and jumping down cut its throat almost as it rebounded from 
the ground, his face beaming with savage delight. Indifference 
to human life is but a further step in the path of cruelty, and at 
last the final stage, the“ gusto de matar,” or love of manslaughter 
for its own sake, is too often reached. And such is the depraved 
state of feeling on this subject among the people that this taste 
neither diminishes the natural cheerfulness of the murderer, nor 
in the slightest degree hinders his reception into Gaucho society. 
Thus a short thickset fellow at work in a corral with many others, 
whom he kept in constant laughter with his jokes, has been 
intel out to me as a man who had cut many throats; and I 
Em seen another, on quite intimate terms with his neighbours, 
who during the wars used to beg asa favour that he might 
execute prisoners. | 
This unhappy homicidal tendency is perhaps even ina greater 
degree promoted by the frequent revolutions which are the curse 
of the Spanish Republics. The Gauchos suffer more than the 
киыр from these senseless disturbances. Far removed 
from the restraints of law and order, teeming with wild reckless 
elements, it is among them that the selfish adventurers who pase 
for politicians in Uruguay find ready materials to form the nucleus 
of an army. Once started, such a force gains strength by com- 
pelling every Gaucho it can lay hands on to join under penalty 


of death. Government “partidos” follow the same plan, and 
thus the poor Gaucho to save his throat must join one party or 
the other without having any idea what they are fighting about. 
It is often a mere matter of chance whether he becomes a 
“Blanco” or a“ Colorado,” but once identified with either party 
he is involved in quarrels and blood feuds which cause the death 
of many a poor fellow even in times of peace. Indeed, murder 
unconnected with political or private feuds, and for the mere 

e of plunder, was comparatively rare in 1867, and was said to 
have been still rarer in earlier times ; but I am informed that 
within the last twelve years it has become sadly common on both 
sides of the Rio de la Plata. Even in the matter of duelling the 
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syniptem of affection or sympathy, while the dog is treated at 
kest with a kial of Вга пиете, 

Ko stoner whe das witnessed Che trantic etlorts ot an animal, 
singled out for slunghter man the herd, to seepe from the lazis 
by whieh ibas dtc alone at au unwilling gallop, and hag 
heati its hoarse toons aed Bunl arsomistaet ers, cin readily forget, 
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as Lie force the peur о бгейите айны, Таипий and mock al its 
sufferimzrs, utter coarse jokes as they hiünistring it, anl etin fron 
eur to tar when the falat stroke is ira, I have even seen it 
mere boy gallop np with a sheep im tie sulle lhebliüind 1n, enst. it 
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who during the wars used do hes ak a favour that he night 
execute prisoners, 
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Gauchos seem to have gradually become more savage. Thus 
D'Orbigny, writing about 50 years ago, asserts that the Gauchos 
had grown more fierce than when under the rule of Spain, yet 
he says that their fights were rarely fatal, the great object being 
to mark the face; but now the throat and abdomen are aimed 
at, and the wounds inflicted are generally mortal. The knives 
used are always ready to hand, stuck in the belt at their back. 
They are of two kinds, one about the size and shape of a small 
carving knife, the other, called a “ facon,” is in fact a short CTOB8-- 
hilted sword about the length of the deadly ancient Roman 
weapon. Duels do not take place by appointment, but on the 
spur of the moment, from a sudden quarrel, or to avenge an 
ancient grudge: no bystander attempts to interfere, and there is 
no effort to ensure fair play. Esch must do his best with the 
weapon he has at the time, 

No statistics exist of the mortality from homicide in Uruguay, 
but some idea of its extent may be formed from the following 
facts.. During the ten months I spent at San Jorge nine 
homicides occurred in the neighbourhood among a population 
certainly not exceeding a thousand souls: and I doubt if it 
was an exceptionally bad district, as visitors from other quarters 
assured me that their condition was no better, Again, of sixteen 
young men whom I knew at that time no less than six have 
since perished by the knife, and a seventh is believed to have 
had the same fate. Lastly, a friend long resident in the district 
informs me that in his belief nearly one-half of the young 
Gauchos he has known have died a violent death, ES 

Scarcely any attempt is made by the authorities to check 
this fearful waste of life. Regulations with that view are indeed 
sometimes passed—such as one forbidding the wearing of 
facons—and no nations excel the Spanish Republics in the 
- drawing up of high sounding regulations ; but they are like new 
toys to a spoilt child, and after being played with for a time are 
u r neglected. The general state of feeling on the subject of 
M punishment, too, is a great obstacle to the administration 
of justice. Murders and homicides by the thousand yearly 
cause little or no emotion, but the bare idea of execution after 
formal trial is insupportable to the strangely inconsequent 
Spanish mind. A murderer feels himself nowhere 50 safe as in 
prison. After a few weeks or months, during which the first 

eelings of revenge have been dying away among his enemies, he 
_ finds the prison door open through the influence of some « gefe 
politico," eager to secure the friendship and support of daring 
un i ири оп characters like him, and he walks out, probably 
amidst the general sympathy of the public. Not content how- 
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(sauchos seein to рате gmuluadly beconwe more savage, Thus 
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Chamber of Deputies must needs abolish it in 1867, amidst 
joyful acclamations and really beautiful humanitarian speeches. 
But alas! within a week a revolution had broken out and the 
successful Colorados were complacently cutting the throats 
of their vanquished rivals the Blancos in the streets of Monte 
Video, or shooting them by the score at the Cabildo, still quite 
happy no doubt in the thought that they had abolished capital 
punishment, to the admiration and envy of the civilised world * 
The only real check upon violent crimes in the campos is 
effected by certain commandantes of police, who knowing that 
their prisoners if once lodged in jail are safe from punishment, 
quietly cut their throats en route, alleging that they were trying 
to escape. 

Hitherto we have regarded the Gauchos mainly from the worst 
point of view, but it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
they have no redeeming qualities, In general they may claim 
to be brave, hardy, temperate, free from meanness, hospitable, and 
faithful to engagements; and they have a certain good humour, 
native intelligence and wit, which make them no bad companions 
in the field to even cultivated Englishmen. Nay, as D'Orbigny, 
who knew them so well, asserts, they are even capable of 
cherishing lofty ideas. The very worst of them do not sink 
to the depth of degradation which is so hopeless and distressing 
in our criminal classes. It is rare that something of the 
dignity of manhood is not retained, some point of honour 
beyond which they will not go. Of this I have known many 
well authenticated examples. Thus, one of the wildest 
characters in the country undertook to keep up commu- 
nication between San Jorge and Monte Video, when a ten years 
war had completely disorganised society, and continued to ride 
to and fro regularly, at the risk of his life, with large sums in 
gold on his person, without betraying his trust, or even asking 
for higher pay than in time of peace. Another sulky repulsive- 
looking fellow of very bad character showed a dog-like fidelity 
to Mr. Watson, then in charge of the Estancia del Cerro, who 
had treatel him kindly, and could be implicitly trusted to 
do whatever he undertook for him. Poor Bartolo! his fate 
illustrates Gaucho character so well that I may be pardoned for 
describing it here. One of his enemies, a brother of Rosano, the 
police commandante of the district, taking advantage of being 
Eo a lieutenancy in the force, determined to apprehend 

tolo ata rancho where he was living. A woman deserying the 
approach of the party, urged Bartolo to mount a horse which stood 
ready saddled and ride for his life; but, saying he would never 
turn his back on a Rosano, and drawing his knife, he rushed out 
to meet his foe. Rosano immediately ran him through the body 
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with a spear, and standing over the dying man, gloried over him 
saying, “The last time you saw me I was nobody, now as you sea 
I am a great man,” and so forth. His followers indignantly cried 
out “ Let the man die in peace,” and shamed him into silence ; 
but to complete his triumph Rosano insisted on spreading his 
recado on the ground where Bartolo fell, and slept peacefully 
all night beside the dead body. 

I had ample opportunity of studying the Gauchos for about 
a month at the Estancia del Cerro, where about fifty of them, 
men and women, were employed as shearers, and was surprised 
to find them so light-hearted and good natured. A continual 
fire of jokes resounded through the sheds, and a good deal of 
unmerciful teasing went on, but I rarely saw any sign of ill- 
temper. Towards evening, indeed, it seemed sometimes as if they 
were in open mutiny, as they shouted and yelled “Hasta mañana!” 
" No trabaja mas!” or “ Caña, la caña, viva la caña!” but a very 
small dram of spirits changed their cry into “ Viva el patron,” 
and they resumed work with redoubled energy. They were 
evidently easily managed by kind sensible usage, and were no 
grumblers or sticklers for the minutis of their rights — Even 
the bad characters were on their honour, and our old friends 
El Pescado and Diego Maragatta might be seen seated side by 
side at dinner, pasce to each other, although they were 
deadly foes, and the previous year El Pescado, riding suddenly 
up to a group of gamblers, had sprung from his horse, drawn his 
facon, and singling out Diego, aimed a furious stroke at his 
throat, before he could be seized and disarmed by some of the 
police who were fortunately present. 

But now the general harmony was only broken twice. First, 
when two mere boys quarrelled, and at once ran to the corral to 
fight it out with knives, followed by the whole company, not one 
of whom showed the slightest wish to interfere, and doubtless 
bloodshed would have ensued but for the vigorous remonstrances 
of Mr. Watson. Secondly, when a foolish lad, pressed to pay a 
debt by El Pescado, got into a passion, and suddenly attacked 
the great warrior, deceived perhaps by his appearance and 
manner—for “the Fish” was not at all formidable-looking, 
being short of stature and slender, with fair complexion and 
hair, and a very light moustache, while his gait was slow and 
nose and retiring chin alternately from one side to the other 
gave him a certain air of affectation and effeminacy. Now, how- 
ever, foreed to defend himself, his whole manner changed 
into one of keen watchfulness, as in fighting attitude, and 
looking along the blade of his knife held close to his cheek, 
he warned the lad to keep off. As the latter, however, still 
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‘advanced, and made a cut at his thigh, the Fish lunged forward 
with surprising quickness, and struck his puny foe a resounding 
whack on the cheek with the flat of the blade, which nearly 
knocked him over, and brought him to his senses. The boy sat 
down scowling and sulking till an old woman persuaded him to 
avert the Fish's wrath by paying his debt, but the great man 
with a disdainful gesture flung the coins far away into the 


^ud Diego Maragatta kept entirely free from scrapes; yet he was 
altogether a worse man than El Pescado, who was a bit of a wag, 
and although a great fighter had not much evil in him. But 
Maragatta,in spite of a smooth brow, smiling face, and the 
uniform.of a police serjeant, could not hide that he was by 
nature and never could be anything else than a brigand. Of 
course both of these men subsequently came to violent ends, 
El Pescado, excited һу Сайа, forced a man to fight with him 
about some trifle, and was killed: while Maragatta, degraded 
and dismissed from the police force, was slain by a serjeant after 
along and desperate single combat within sight of San Jorge 
house, 
. The "policia," to which I have often referred, is a very 
fluctuating body in composition. Recruited from the wildest 
characters in the country, it is no uncommon thing for even 
well known murderers to become serjeants, only of course to be 
speedily outlawed for some fresh breach of the law. Such a 
force is often used as an instrument of political oppression, or to 
carry out schemes of private revenge by the commandantes, 
who are generally men of indifferent character and little 
education, like the one in the San Jorge command, of whom it is 
related that, after painfully signing his name, he was in the habit 
of counting the letters to see if they were all there, and on one 
occasion having slowly with the aid of his finger reckoned “Uno, 
dos, tres,” &c., he exclaimed * Carramba! falta uno" (* One is 
missing "), adding with a bewildered look, “ Cual sera?” (“ Which 
will itbe?") The adventures of the police are often ludicrous 
enough, as when Commandante Rosano spent some days riding 
about the country with a dozen men in search of a stolen 
article of horse gear, and found it at last concealed under 
the saddle of the serjeant of his party. The offender was 
immediately staked out, a cruel punishment imitated from the 
mode of drying hides, the legs and arms being tied at full 
stretch to stakes, so that the body cannot touch the ground. 
Some “ Ewan of Brigglands,"” however, is generally at hand to 
cut the bonds of the “Rob Roys” of Uruguay, and in the 
morning the serjeant was not to be found, 

So much has been written about the horse gear and horseman- 
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ship of the Gauchos, their use of the lazo and bolas, and their 
mode of taming wild horses and cattle, that I shall say nothing 
on these subjects. Their connection with the dog, however, is 
less known, and deserves a few remarks. Nearly ете solitary 
* puesto" has a few dogs lounging about the door ready to give 
the alarm if a stranger approaches, and at the larger estancias 
packs of a dozen or more may be seen, They are of some little 
service in driving cattle, but are mainly tolerated as watch dogs 
and scavengers. Their condition is little superior to that of the 
Eastern street pariahs Picking up their food for themselves 
amidst the garbage of corrals and slaughtering places, they lack 
the civilising influence of being fed by a master’s hand, and 
although they show a certain obedience to their nominal masters, 
it is without any sign of affection—the natural result of the 
cruelty or utter indifferenee with which they are treated. To 
strangers they are fierce, even dangerous. Every variety of size, 
shape, and colour is found among them, but the majority are 
heavy, massive, powerful animals. Rival packs meeting in 
camp fight Мер, &nd I have seen the wounded 
stragglers with torn ears and bleeding throats returning from 
such a combat, leaving others of their number dead upon the 
field. 

Dogs (^ capones”) are still occasionally trained by the Gauchos 
of Central Uruguay, in the way described by Mr. Darwin, to take 
daily charge of their flocks, without aid from man. 

Dogs run wild are nearly exterminated. They were described 
as being tall lanky, and ugly, with erect pointed ears, and a 
bristly strip on the neck; their bark was peculiar, but they 
were not given to barking. 

It has often been a matter for surprise that Englishmen 
should be able to live safel ier such a turbulent race as the 
Gauchos; but there is method in their homicidal mania, and the 
English estanciero, placed in a higher sphere, and independent 
of their political or private feuds, runs little risk in ordinary 
times. Moreover, here as elsewhere, the innate capacity of the 
British for managing semi-barbarous races by a combination of 
fair dealing, firmness, and kindness is conspicuously manifested ; 
and it is only when protracted revolutionary struggles have 
completely disorganised society that their position becomes 
insecure. On his part the Englishman often acquires a certain 
liking for the Gaucho, which grows rather than diminishes with 
time, and not unfrequently prefers him as a peon to the natives 
of more civilised countries, not excluding his own. Sometimes 
he finds himself drawing comparisons between the free open air 
life of the Gaucho, together with the touch of dignity in his 
thoughts, manners, and bearing, and the squalid roughness of 
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great masses among our own coun en, which, it may be, 
rudely awaken Kise froin old башк national pride. 

But however this may be, the Gaucho type cannot be a 
permanent one, and in the Banda Oriental is even now being 
rapidly modified. The more strict definition and greater sub- 
division of property, the increase of sheep farming, the с 
in the management of eattle to the tame system, the nod 
extension of wire fencing, and the introduetion of agriculture, 
conspire to cramp his movements, and to do away with the 
necessity for his peculiar accomplishments. 

It is even to be feared that he himself will pass away, and 
that the race which ultimately possesses the campos will show but 
slight traces of his blood, or that of the aboriginal Indian race 
which he represents. Besides the enormous mortality from 
murder and homicide, many perish under the hands of the old 
women and quacks who, in the almost total want of doctors, 
have a clear field for carrying out their rough and violent modes 
of treatment. Powerful purgatives and emetics derived from 
native herbs are their great stand-by, and are indiscriminately 
administered with results that Sangrado might have envied, 
Among other rude remedies a favourite one for rheumatic fever 
is to carry the patient to a neighbouring stream, even on a 
winter morning, and immerse him for a quarter of an hour in 
the ice-cold water. I have known a tine young man die on the 
bank after this treatment before he could be carried home. But 
nothing shakes the faith of the people, and with a provoking 
perversion of logic they generally declined my advice on the ground 
that I might, no doubt, understand the diseases and remedies of 
my own country; but could not possibly know anything about 
theirs. More recently, however, they have amply appreciated the 
services of English doctors who have settled among them. 

This great mortality arising from so many causes would 
certainly be checked under a better government, and advancing 
civilisation might be expected to do its part in softenin; 
the ferocity of the Urnguayan Gaucho; but even under muc 
more favourable circumstances time would be required ere the 
wild horseman of the campos could be broken in to settled habits. 
And it is doubtful if this time will be allowed him, Already 
other more industrious races are thrusting him aside, and even 
the better class of native estancieros give way before this 
pressure. The Brazilians in particular, advancing from the 
north, threaten to accomplish a peaceful conquest of the whole 
country by purchase. It is believed that they have for some 
time been in | ion of half the land to the north of the Rio 
Negro, and hey have recently begun to purchase extensive 


tracts on the south side*of gs eU 1 E with oe their 
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my own country, but cull not possibdy kisrw. anvthungr ahont 
theirs. More ret ently, however, Hey have umyli appreciatal the 
services of Bnglish dietors who have settle ities there. 

This great mortality aria pred su many causes rend 
certainly be checked inler à. better сетте, атн] атту 
civilisation. nieht be exspeetel to aki its part in sefleniny 
the ferocity of dhe Tnuruavan Gaueho; but even. nnder mnch 
iore faveurxble eimvcumstanees Tice well he pequaved ere tle 
wild horseman of he euupos enald bi broken in tesertliad balits, 
Amd dtoasalnubtful if othis tine: will he allied hin, Ау 
ebibher more induztriens races une rhrustius hin asnle, aud even 
the better class of native: estineieris vivas wav defer this 
pressure, — The draxilians mo peitieulur, sidbvanesmes foni ihe 
merth, thrrntepe tp патам рак] д д рин, Fit] vopi] ak the sw desde 
tty by arena, It is lieye ghat they hiye bir sme 
inne then din possession ef. Bali the land to the north of the dao 
Aero, amd they have түгү hesun [oo purehase extensivas 
trets oy e Senmth snieof that nier t Prnt sedi thean dde ir 
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negroes and other dependants, they have no need of the Gaucho, 
who thus tends to еа рах entirely from the scene: a result 
which, if it becomes general, will be regretted by not a few 
Englishmen, who from long intimacy with the Gaucho have 
learned that much of the evil in him is due to the neglect and 
erimes of his Government, and to wonder that so much good 
should be left, considering the unfavourable social and moral 
conditions under which he lives. 


Mancnu 8TH, 1881. 
F. W. RupLER, Esq, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed 


The following list of presents was read, and the thanks of the 
meeting voted to the respective donors :— 


FoR THE LIBRARY. 

From the Ne Cause of Colour among Races. By 
W. M 

From the Horan AcapEwr or Sctexces, Cormnnacen.—Oversigt 
over det kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskabs, 1880, 
No. 2. 

From the Acapemy.—Bulletin de l'Academio Impériale de St. 

Pétersbourg. Tom. XXVII, Nos. 1 and 7. 

From the SocrkrY.—Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1475, 
1476. 

— Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. 2nd Serie, 
Nos. 1, 2. 

— Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland, Vol V, 


— Proceedings of Ба Боуві Geographical Society, March, 1881. 
— Journal and Proceed ws of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales, 1879. 
——— Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol, VIII, p. 4. 
E roe ee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, July and 


Сабо 10639) 
of the Royal Prt No. 208, 

From the Epbrrog.— Journal of Mental Science, January, 188]. 

—— “ Nature,” Nos. 591, 592. 
BELL TMersationale dis Pelances, 1881, No. 2. 
— — Revue рона, Tom. XXVII. Nos. 9, 10. 
--— Matériaux pour l'histoire de l'homme. Tom. XII, No. 2. 
—— Education, No. 2. 
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8. E. PrAL.— Note on Platform-Duwellings in Assam. 58 


The election of Professor GEORGE DANCER THANE was 
A number of rubbings taken from door-posts and window 
frames in New Zealand were exhibited, and a letter on the 
subject from Professor Max Müller was read, upon which the 
Chairman and Mr. A. L. Lewis made some remarks. 


The following Note, communicated to Dr. E. B. Tylor by 
Mr. L. E. Peal, of Sibsagor, Assam, was read by the Assistant 


NOTE on PLATFORM-DWELLINGS in ASSAM. 
By S, E. PEAL, Esq. 
[Wrrm Prarres I arp IIT.) 


A sHort note in “Nature,” No, 572, of October 14, re the 
connection of Swiss chilets and pile platform-dwellings of the 
Lakes, induces me to send you a few little sketches of the pile 
platform-houses seen here, among the hill tribes of and around 
Assam to the north, east, and south. 

I lately made enquiry especially as to why they built on piles, 
and the only answer was, “the land was so uneven.” This, 
however, is a mistake, inasmuch as they do build thus on level 
land, and never entirely without piles. 

It is noteworthy that all hill races, as far as I see, except the 
Khasias, build thus; and the people from the hills, or races who 
have settled in the plains for two hundred, or even for five or 
six hundred years, keep to the custom. On the other hand, 
Aryans and semi-Aryans do not use piled dwellings hereabouts. 

Fig. 1, Plate II, is an exact copy of a sketch of the Bor Muthun, 
skull house or morang. The centre line of posts projects through 
the ridge, a custom of some tribes only, and these posts are covered 
like the roof with toku palm leaf, or with another palm called 
jengo. The posts project so as to enable them to be lowered as 
the part in thegrounddecays. The roof comes so far down as to 
hide the walls of matted split bamboo, of which also the platform 
and floor are made; these are supported by cross pieces borne on 
saplings, posts, and bamboo uprights. Houses from 30 to 200 
feet long, and from 20 to 35 feet wide, are often built part on the 
ground and part raised, with fire-places built up of stones. A 
notched log serves as a ladder, to get on the platform or visitor's 
end ; and in some tribes, I hear, the log is inverted if visitors are 
not desired, equivalent to the “ Darwaza Band” of Bengal. In 
no case are the m osts in water, for all the changs or 
villages are perched on hill tops. 
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The election of Professor GeEoucr Daxcen THANE was 
announce, 


A number of rubbings taken from coor-posts and windew 
irimes m Жем Zealand were exhibited, amd z letter oa the 
sulgecet from 'rofessor Max Müller was Teal, apm which the 
Chairman and Air. A L. Lewis made surie reruzcks. 


The following Xote, communieated to Dr. E, D. Tylor by 
Mr. L E. Peal, of Aibsagor, Assam, was road Бу the Assistant 
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NOTE on PLATFORM-]PWRLLINGS $4 ASSAM. 
Dy 5. E Гелі, Бад. 
[With Prates IL axp 111] 


A SHORT mile im “ Nuture,” Мо лү, oF October 14, re the 
connection of. Swiss chalets and pile platform dwellings uf the 
Lakes, induces ing to send yon a fiw little sketehes of the pilo 
platforin- lunises seen lere, aruon the hill. tribes o£. amd around 
Assam te the north, east, and snnt, 

I lately mule enquiry espectalle ix te who they lait om piles, 
nod the only answer was, “the laud wis so uneven? This, 
lhawe ver, 8 a mastike, inasmuch as they oe bed tls ua fered 
Lind, aml never entirely without piles. 

It is noteworthy that all. hill races, ns far às I sue, expt the 
Кагаз, build 15:15; Amd the peuple frein die hills, or races w hrs 
have settled im the plains for two hundred, uc even fur five. or 
six hundred years, kecp to the casten. On. the other hand, 
Aryans Ael serut-Arynos do tuot tse piled dwellings hicrealauts. 

Fir, L, Plate Il, is du cxaet copy of asketeh н Ног Маи, 
skull leuse or orang, Tle outre Due uf pust& projects thireush 
the ridag a custom of zome tribes enly, cau tlaese posts ure covered 
hike the roof. with teku palm feat or with another lin called 
Јерли. The posis preject 40 as to enable theta te be Гаете да 
Lhe part in the zmound decays.— Tlie rief cannes sa Éw down as to 
hide the walls of mattel split Tamben, whieh ala tiu plat foru 
ünd foor are made ; these are supperted by eross preces borne on 
saplings, posts, aad bamboo upriehts, Hoses from 30 to 200 
fect long, aml from 20 te 30 feet wide, are often built part on the 
proud and port raged, wath dfre-places hurt up eof stones. A 
пене lor serves 23 à Juesder, to met on tlie platlorm or visilot's 
cid ; and m sone tribes, T hear, tie log dis inverted if visitors are 
not desmed, equivalent to the * Darwaza Buil" of. Pensal; In 
Teese are the platform pests io water, tor all the chanes or 
villages are perched on Ill teps. 
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In fig. 1 the skulls of those taken in raids or by surprise are 
first exposed on stakes, and then when clean put in the frame 
seen in the front of the house. | 

Part of the platform is under a curved roof at the end of the 
house roof, and this is no doubt made so here to protect visitors 
from rain, They often sit out on it, and here, too, they dry 
grain, flesh, fish, &c., so as to be out of the reach of the pigs 
кое goats, so generally kept by all races having the platform- 

ouses, 

In fig. 2 is seen the extreme to which they at times go—in 
building over steep slopes—and the length of the houses of their 
headmen. This house is 200 feet long. 

Fig. 1, Plate ILI, is from a sketch from nature, of Kamti houses 
at Jusa or " Bor Phakial," a Kamti village on Diking river, above 
Jaipur, East Assam, the people of which are Budhists, and of 
Shan origin. The ends you will observe have the curved part 
much developed, and under it the women weave and ET 
Asa rule, the Kamti houses are on level land and above 
water, They keep pigs and goats underneath, the floor being 
4 to 5 feet high. 

Fig. 2 represents the Singphu houses, where the house-roof 
extends over and beyond the platform, and in this space cattle 
are tied or enclosed at night. 

Fig. 3 shows the Miri houses, in lines also or rows, near river 
banks, north and north-east of Assam. The platforms are raised. 


‘some 3 feet, and partly covered by the house-roof. In some, the 





platform projects very little, and like figs. 1 and 2 these houses 
are in the plains, but at times the land is flooded by the rivers 
overflowing. These people also keep pigs and goats underneath. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the manner in which the Deodhains build 
houses on piles. The platform also is not large, and is under the 
end of chr they are lineal descendants of the Ahoms, and speak 
and write Ahom. A few hundred alone remain, and on the banks 
of or near the Disang river, Sibsagor, I hear their houses are like 
those of the Aitonias, near Golaghat. 

I cannot say if the Bhutias, Lepchas, or Nipalis have platforms 
on piles, nor yet so far the Abors or Daflas. | 

If it turns out that all these semi-savage non-Aryan hill races 
north-east and south-east of Bengal are the remains of the pre- 
Aryan inhabitants of the Gangetic basin, the Osurs and Demons 
of the Hindus, it is likely that pile platform-dwellings were 
common all over India at one time, as was Jhuming. 
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Th fe. 1 the skulls of these taken in rauls ot by surprise are 
first ex pese] un stakes, aad theu when chkan pul in the frame 
seen ta Lhe iront ot ihe funtse. 

l'art of. tic platfuri js utrulez à curveil roof at the end of the 
Iinise roof, and this i& no. doubt imule so lere te protect. visitors 
Iron тиш. hey often sii out ow Ib owl here, kow, ther dry 
итш, Hes, dish, du, su gus Do De oug of the reah of the 1178 
and goals, наь сит rally kept ly all races having the platform- 
houses, 

Iu fu. 2 ds secnm the extreme to whieh they at times yo—ino 
bujltin: over stecp elupes—anl the length of the leuses of their 
heudinen. — This lisuse 13 200 feet нит, 7 

Fir. 1, Plate II is from a sketels from nature, Е Kamti houses 
üt Jusa ar" Bur Рак," п Катай villas а Dikine river, abive 
dapur, Fast Aasa, the peuple of which are Pudlists, and of 
ан reno Thu ends von will ebserve hae the curved part 
niue dex veloped, aud utuler it the wotuen weave and make pottery, 
Asa rule, the Kamti houses are on. level lumi awl above all 
water, ‘They keep quss and nats underneath, the. oor bein 
4 to 5 feet ТН. 

Fig. 2 represents the Singpha houses, where the. hBouse-raof 
extends over and beyund the plathorm, and in this space бае 
are Lial or enclhsel nt night, 

Fir, 3 shows the Miri liouses, in limes also or. rows, near river 
banks, north arl north-east of Assan "The. platform are raise 
SUIE 3 teet, and partiy coverisd Dy the house-root,— Im sone, tlie 
platform prnjeects very Bittle, amd like Brzs; P snl 2 these houses 
are 1n the phas, but at times the Jail 1% Boule by the rivers 
uxverfigwims, — "TFhese people als keep pies inl goats umdezneuth, 

Puno austrates the manner tu whieh the DHusllmina build 
houses on piles, The platiorin also 15 not lurze, ud je urıclur Fue 
en of roots thay are lineal descendants of the Aliuns, and speak 
amd wrile A unn, A few lure alone reni, and on the banks 
of or near the Dizane river, 8lsacor, I heartheir houses are like 
those ef tho. Atenas, near Golaigdiat. 

J cannot sux 1f the Bhutias, Le pohas, ar Sipalis have platforms 
on piles, mer vet sa tue the Alors or Balkis, 

It it turns ont that all these serai-savage non-Arvan hill roces 
north-ast and aouth-east ef Ben;rmil are the retains of the à pre- 
Аттап imbubitaats of tle (атс lasin, the Osurs ail Hetions 
of the Hindus. it is likely thut pile. plattert- (wetness were 
st all over Tilia at oue time, as wits Jhuiuins, 





Discussion. 55 
Explanation of Plates IT and LUI. 
Fac-similes reduced by photography from the authors pen- 


and-ink sketches, illustrating various forms of platform-dwellings 
in Assam. 
Pare IL 


Fig. 1. Skull-house and Morang of the Bor Muthuns, Nogas 
(Nagas), South-East Assam. 

Fig. 2. The long building, with projecting posts, is the house 
of Joboka, Noga Raja. 


Prate II. 


Fig. 1. Pile-houses of Kamtis, in the plains of Eastern 
Assam. s 
Fig. 2. Em pile-houses, Eastern Assam. 
Fig. 3. Pile-houses of the Miris, containing several related 
` families and a burial place. Plains of Northern 
 &nd Eastern Assam, near rivers. 
Fig. 4. Small pile-houses of the Deodhains and Aitonias, in 


ы. 


DrscesstoN. 


Colonel-Gopwix-AvsrEN said: I do not think there is any con- 
nection between lake dwellings and the building of houses on piles 
or platform-dwellings, of which Mr. Peal has given us a description. 
I think it far more likely that in the East they are the result of a 
people exposed to a damp climate, and one where the rains are 
excessive, and having the presence of bamboos and other material 
on the spot ready for their construction. In a hilly country a 
level floor is thus more easily obtained. The custom extends 
through the Dafla and Akha hills: westward it is confined to the 
Bhutias in the plains, who in the interior build fine houses of mud 
or stone, to the Mechis at the base of the Darjiling Hills, who are 
the most western race who do so, and they are closely allied to 
the Garos. The platform-houses of the Daflas are very long, and 
are inhabited by fifty to eighty men, women, and children. 

There are two notable exceptions in the Anghami and Kutcha 
Чары and the Khasis, who all build with the floor of the house 
on the ground; but even of the Khasi villages 
and base of the hills, where the climate is exceedir 
their houses raised above the ground. 

Мг. КЕАХЕ remarked that there were few more interesting 
ethnological fields than Assam, which for ages had been the common 
battle-field of the Aryan and Mongoloid races. Hence a кр 
value attached to ail such accurate information regi ing the habits 
and customs of the inhabitants of this region as had been supplied 
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Facesimiles reduced. by photieraphiy foin the аот" pen- 
aiul-ink sketelie:, lustre: vurious forma ut platigrima аса лея 
in Assn. 


Piare TI. 


Fir, 1. Skull-house aid Moran; o£ (de Bor Muthuns Morgs 
[jars], South-East Askain. 

Fig. 2. The long boibiling, with projecting posts, is the house 
of Jabuke, Si Кара. 


Prate ЇЇ. 


Fur 1. Phüle-houses of o Barutis m the plaiug of Fasteru 
A SATH, 

Step pale-lumses, Eastern: Asso. 

]Eile-houses ob the Mar, eontabnius several related 
Ёдатон arl a burial place, [Чина of Northern 
ard Eusteru ASS, WL TEVeTs. 

Fir. 4 Stalb pi-bheuses efothe deodladns and Ajteniss, m 

ASA. 
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Colonel-Gomwis-AcKrin Raid: FP de not think there is any eini- 
nzeelion between like dwellings and tlie lnilding of Tiausex on piles 
ar platfarm-dwelliurs, of мей Mr. Peal has zieen us à deseripium. 
I think it far mure likely thur im qhe Post they ase the result af a 
penple exposed to a damp elimate, amd ome where thi rizs am 
Cxcoessive, aod having the presenee of babens and other materil 
en the spot reads for their construction, Ino a billy country a 
leve) floor is thus more ely obtained. The rastom extuods 
through the Pufa wud Akha hills; westward it ts confi to. tle 
Bhotias in the plains. who im the interior bnild fine houses a£ mud 
or stont, to tbe Meclis e the base of che Daciliu ils, whe are 
the most western race whe do so, amd they are closely allied to 
the Garos The platforin-louges of the Diflas ace very long, anc 
аге іра by fifty to iiri ren. wonen, und chillren, 

Thery are two netuble execptions in the дт Три and Kutelin 
Razas, and the Khasis, whe ulk buill with rhe duor ub the Iumse 
ou the groand; at ewen some of the Khasi villages on the slopes 
ап base of the bills, where the climate is exeeciluiely wet, build 
wir hbousea raid abuse the гел], 

MF, KEANE remarked that them: were few more intercsling 
rtlinclovival fields than Asa, which for ages had been n8 common 
inttle-feld of the Aryan aml Alonuolou) races, dience a spernial 
value attached to ail such aecaraty: intermation cyranding the linbita 
and customs oF the mbabitants of this region aa hal wen supplied 
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by the paper just read. At the same time he could not attach so 
much importance as many ethnologists seemed to do to such a 
feature as that of pile dwellings. Nor could he agree with the 
author's suggestion that this custom was peculiar to the non-Aryan 
races. It arose chiefly from such natural causes as humidity of 
the soil, and the necessity of providing a refuge against wild beasts 
or hostile tribes. Hence wherever these conditions existed the 
practice was found to prevail from the remotest time, and altogether 
independently of racial affinities. When we remembered the pre- 
historic pile dwellings of the Swiss lakes, besides those not only of 
Assam but also of Camboja, Borneo, New Guinea, and many other 
widely separated regions, it seemed impossible to associate the 
custom with any questions of ethnical differences or affinities. 





The following paper was read by the author, and illustrated 
by the exhibition of a large number of objects of ethnological 
interest brought by Colonel Woodthorpe from the Naga Hills :— 


NOTES on the WILD TRIBES INHABITING THE SO-CALLED МАСА 
, on our NORTH- EAST FRONTIER OF INDIA. PartI. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. WooprTHORPE, ILE. 


[Wira Prares IV axp V.] 


Ix the limits of the necessarily short paper which I have the 
honour of reading to you to-night, it will be impossible to do 
much more than allude in the briefest way to the distinguishing 
and peculiar characteristics of the very many diverse tribes who 
inhabit the so-called Naga Hills on our north-east frontier of 
India. Ido not intend to theorise to any great extent con- 
cerning the origin of these tribes. I leave this to abler and 
better-informed men than I am, my object being simply to assist 
them in forming their conclusions by stating what I know to be 
facts concerning the Nagas, | 

In the very interesting field of research afforded by the Naga 
Hills, I followed in the footsteps of Colonel Godwin-Austen, and 
I am fully sensible of the loss which science sustained by that 
officer's retirement from the field, and cannot but feel how much 
more Valuable would have been the results of our operations in 
those hills had Colonel Godwin-Austen remained to conduct 
them to the end. | 

The Naga tribes inhabit the hills south-east of Assam, 
' dividing that province from the north-west portion of the 
Burmese territory, and their country may be said roughly to lie 
between the parallels of 25° and 28° north latitude, and 93° and 
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by the paper just read. Aé the same time he could nat attach so 
mneh importance as many etbnuülnrmüixis seemed to do to such a 
feature ан (аг of pile dwellings. Nor could be agree with the 
author's aujrecstion that this custom was peculue to the non-Aryan 
гысын. It arose chicfly frum such patara] causes as humidity of 
the soil, amd the necessity af providing a refuge against wild beasts 
or hostile tribes. Hence wherever these corditiens existed the 
practice was found tg prevail fram bhe remotest time, and altagethyr 
independently of racial atlinitics,— When we remembered the pre- 
histarig pale dwellings of tla Swise lakes, besides those not only of 
Assam but also of Camboja. borneo, New Goimen, and wany other 
widely separated regiona, ib sccmed impossible to associate bhe 
enstom with any qaestions of wthmical differences or affinities, 


The following paper was read by the author, and illustrated 
by the exhibition of à. large mulier of objecta of ethnological 
iuierest brought by Colonel Woedtliorpe from the Naga Hills :— 


Mores em ihe WILD TRIBES ISHALITING THE SO-CALLED Mara 
HILLS, ол aur NONTH EAST FROXTIER OF sina. Tart I. 
By Lzeutenaut-Colonel Н. 6G. WoobrRogFE, EE. 


[Wrru Friarza 1V Axr Y.| 


Is the limits of the necessarily short paper which I have the 
honour of réewding to you to-night, it will be ħopessible to о 
much more than allude in the beiefest way to the distineuishing 
and peculiar eliaraeteristies ot the very many diverse tribes who 
inhabit the so-called! Nava Halls ou our north-east frontier of 
odin. Ido not intend bo theortse bo any pret extent colt- 
cerning the onein of these tribes. I Jeave tus te aber and 
better-informed шеп than I am, my object being simply to assist 
Lhen in forming their conelusions by stating what 1 knew to lie 
facts concernine the Mams, 

In the very interesting Aeh) of research affoided hy the Naga 
Hills, 1 followed in the Tontsups of Colonel Goalwin-Auslen, atnl 
Į amı fully sensible of the Doss which selete soem] by {lat 
olfieor's retirement fram the tiehd, ane cammot lat deel bow wach 
mure valuable woull have been the resulta of onr operatione iu 
those hills had Colonel Guadwin-Austen reneunel to cunduet 
them to the end. 

The Nasa tribes inhabit the hills south-east of Assam, 
dividing that province from the north-west porion of the 
Burmese territory, and their conotry may te said eouehdy te Jie 
Letween the parallelg of 25° and 28° worth latitude, iind 937 and 
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97° east longitude. Various derivations have been given for the 
name Naga, some supposing it to come from the Bengali word 
Noangta, in Hindustani“ Nenga” = “naked.” Others think that 
the Aachari word aga = a young man = a warrior, supplies 
the name ; while others again derive it from“ Nag” = “a snake.” 
Not one of these derivations is satisfactory, nor does it really 
concern us much to know more about it, seeing that the name 
is quite foreign to and unrecognised by the Nagas themselves. 
They have no generic term for the whole race, nor even for each 
of the various tribes constituting this race. А Naga when 
asked who he is, generally replies that he is of such and such a 
village, though sometimes a specific name is given to a group of 
villages. In the old maps of Assam the Naga Hills immediately 
bordering кре are shown as divided into districts, the 
names of which as given on the maps were supposed to be the 
tribal names of the inhabitants of those districts. Such is, 
however, not the case. When the Assam Rajahs held sway 
over these hills, they exacted tribute from the Nagas, and for 
convenience in collecting this, the villages were divided into 
districts, or in the vernacular “ Dwars,"” and names were 
arbitrarily given to these districts by the Rajahs; hence we 
find such names on the maps, unknown by the Nagas generally, 
as " Dup-duar-ias," * Pani-duar-ias," = Habgorias? kc. Assamese 
names were also given to each village. The men who go down 
into the plains and come much into contact with the Assamese 
are aware of these names, and answer to them, and even 
deseribe themselves by these Assamese names to a foreigner 
visiting them, but that is only because they think he will 
thereby understand better all about them. In the Burmese 
invasions of the Naga Hills many villages were looted and 
burned. These have been since rebuilt, and new names given 
„to them, the old ones also being frequently retained. | 

It will be unnecessary to refer at any length to the history of 
our relations with the Nagas, extending now over 50 years, which 
have been “one long sickening story of open insults and defiance, 
bold outrages and cold-blooded murders on the one side, and 
long suffering forbearance, forgiveness, concession, and unlooked 
for favours on the other,” as the late Captain John Butler, 
Political Agent on the Naga Hills, remarks in his able and in- 
teresting paper on the Angami Nagas, published in the “ Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal," Part 1, 1875. Suffice it to say that 
in consequence of the raids continually made by the Nagas on 
our territory, it was found necessary to locate a Political Officer 
at a place called Samaguting, just in the hills, and when Captain 
Butler succeeded to this appointment, being of ‘active and 
energetic habits of mind and body, and not content to know his 
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"district from hearsay only, he organised a series of expeditions, 


commencing in the cold weather of 1870-71, and carrying them 
on till his death in 1876. That these expeditions should be 
made as useful as possible he applied for and obtained the 
services of a survey party to accompany him, and to his efforts 
to assist us, and to his own researches, we owe a great deal of 
our information, geographical, ethnological, &e. 
Although the home of so many diverse tribes, the character 
` of the country is much the same throughout, and it may be 
described as a succession of long parallel ridges, the general 
direction being north-east and south-west, divided from each 
other by streams or rivers of greater or less importance, the hill 
ranges increasing in height from the low ranges bordering the 
lains, above which they do not rise much more than 2,000 feet, 
till we reach the lofty chain of peaks overlooking Burmah, which 
at Saramethi and other points attains a height of — 13,000 
feet above the sea. Al these ranges are very narrow along the 
ridges, with steep well-wooded slopes, the lower hills bei 
covered with long grass jungle. The valleys of the rivers near 
the plains in the Sibsagor district are low, flat, and densely 
ered with large forest trees, among which the mighty rubber 


is conspicuous, - 

eng acm times these rivers were worked for gold by 
the Assamese, but the precious metal was not found in sufficient 
quantities to pay for the working. In the interior the valleys 
get narrower, and in men cases the rivers mid through deep 
gorges. The country is densely populated and a ve y large 
portion of the hill sides is under cultivation, till we SH 











the Singphu territory, on the extreme south-east limit of the 
Assam plains, when the villages become fewer and fewer and 


the hills presenta more unbroken mass of dark green. From 
the higher peaks in the Angami country as many as seventy 
large villages can be counted at a time lying dotted about on the 
ranges of hills below, and magnificent panoramic views are to be 


obt: 
Speaking generally, the Nagas may be divided into two t 
sections, ef) the kilted, (2) the non-kilted. The brit cines 
mbraces all the so-called Angamis, eastern and western, The 
second elass includes all the other tribes, for though all these 
latter differ from each other in many minor particulars, yet 
there is a very general resemblance, but the Angami differs 
most markedly from all the other tribes in every жау, арреаг- 
ance, dress, architecture, mode of cultivating, &, and in 
nothing is the difference so marked as in the waist cloth, which 
I shall describe further on. This marks the Angami off from 
all the tribes on either side of the Brahmaputra, and I am 
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ridees, with steep weli-wooded slopes, the lower hills being 
covered with leng grass jungle. The valleys of the rivers near 
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covered with large forcat trees, among whieh Ше mighty rubber 
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In ínrmer times these rivers were worked for gold hy 
the Assamese, but the precious metal was uet found in sutfivient 
quantibies lo pày P the wurking. In the inlerior the valleys 
met narrower, and it many casey the rivera flow through deep 
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portion of the hill sides is under cultivation, till we i pproach 
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the hilla present a more unbroken mass of dark wreen. From 
the hisher peaks in the Anessuu country as шант 3& Seventv 
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rauges of bills below, and rmasnilicent. PHAILTE Views are to be 
obtained. 

Speaking generally, the Sazas may be divided into. two reat 
gectims, viz. : (1? the ktital, (23 the noón-kütsl— The frat chisa 
embraces all the socallad Ancumis, castern amd western. The 
second elass ineludes all the other tribes, for thonsh al]. these 
latter differ frm each other in wary miner purticudars, vel 
there is à very meneral resemblance, but the Anni differs 
moat markedly from all the other tribes in every wiry, Appear 
ance, dress, architecture, mide of cultivatine, fan, tied in 
nothing i ia lhe difference so marked as in the waist eluth, which 
I shali deaeribe further on. This marks Ihe Anemi off. frei 
all the other tribes on either sie of the Brahmiajaura, and T am 
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inclined to think that, whatever the origin of the other Naga 
tribes, whether they are aborigines or immigrants from elsewhere, 
they are older settlers than the Angamis, whose origin, however, 
Бл dis to be satisfactorily settled. 

е average height of the Angamis is 5 feet 9 inches (some 
attaining a height of 6 feet) and they are well and powerfully 
built, the leg muscles being especially well developed. Their 
features are small and cheek bones high. Their complexion 
eomprises various shades of rich brown, but is seldom very 
dark, Their hair is cut short or shaved (with the exception of 
one long tuft from the crown) in youth or before marriage; in 
adolescence it is left about 3 inches long and brushed down all 
round, resembling the fashion in the middle ages The long 
tuft is left at the back, and is generally worn tied in a knot 
(a chignon) bound round with long rolls of snow-white cotton 
у; When & man marries it is the custom in some villages 
for him to part his hair in the middle and brush it up in front. 
This is not an invariable custom, but every village almost differs 
from its neighbours in some slight detail of dress or decoration. 

The kilt, the principal distinguishing article of dress of the 
Angamis (Plate IV, fig. 1), is a strip of dark blue or black 
cotton cloth from 34 to 44 feet long, and 18 inches wide. It 

ses round the hips overlapping in front, and is usually 
fastened on the left side: the lower inner corner is drawn tightly 
between the legs by means of a string which passes up behind 
and hangs over the waistbelt. An occasional hitch is given to 
the string when tne garment appears to be coming loose, and 
every requirement of decency is satisfied. When a man becomes 
a warrior and has taken heads, he acquires the right to decorate 
his kilt with three rows of cowries; and in the case of a very 
listinguished warrior, with four rows. The men of the Mao 
group of villages towards Manipur, however, wear cowries 
irr ive of any deeds of valour. Thrown loosely over the 
shoulder are worn from two to three cotton or bark homespun 
cloths, of dark blue, with a double border of bright scarlet and 
yellow stripes, or white with a border of blue and red stripes. 
On the war-path, these cloths are worn, one across the 
breast and knotted over the shoulders, the other bound round 
the waist: the folds of the latter they use as pockets, When 
going out to fight, the warriors often weara large wreath or 
coronet of long bears’ hair, which gives them a very formidable 
appearance, and from the back of this, or inserted in their 
chignons, spring three or five tall feathers, rising from small 
wooden stems covered with red hair, in which they fit so loosely 
that the feathers revolve with any movement or breath of air. 
For very conspieuous bravery the right is conferred to wear in 
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their headdress the long tail feathers, white with a band of 
black, of one of the many kinds of the large birds called 
hornbills, that inhabit the dense forest of the Burail Moun- 

The chief ornament for the ear is a very handsome one. It 
consists of a rosette or flower about 14 inches in diameter, the 
centre being a couple of emerald beetles' wings surrounded with 
a circle of long shiny white seeds, the whole enclosed in a fringe 
of short red hair. The flower is formed on a cup-and stem of 
wood, and from the cup a long streamer of red hair falls to the 
shoulders. The stem passes through the lobe of the ear into a 
boars’ tusk ornamented with red and yellow cane work. The 
ear is also pierced in several places to receive huge bunches of 
cotton wool or brass rings. Bunches of blue jay feathers form 
unother very pretty ear ornament. Necklaces of cornelian (long 
hexagonal shaped pieces) and coloured glass beads, and a 
peculiar dull yellow stone, decorate their Scien: and in the 
nape of the neck is invariably worn a large white conch shell, 
shaped so as to lie flat, and suspended by a thick collar of dark- 
blue cotton threads. Another ornament worn sometimes as a 
necklace, and sometimes as a scarf, is formed of an oblong piece 
of wood 8 inches by 4, covered with alternate rows of white 
seeds and black and red hair, and fringed all round with long 
red hair; this is suspended from the shoulder by a cotton rope 
ornamented with cowries and long tufts of black and red hair. 
In most Nagd ornaments the black hair is human hair taken 
from scalps of foes, and the scarlet is goats' hair dyed. 

Armiets made of single slices of elephants’ tusks, 2 inches 
wide, and small bands of coloured cane work, are frequently worn 
above the elbow. lI need hardly remark that all Nagas’ 
| | decorations have a defensive p in view, like our 
old military stocks and epaulettes, and are Sinaad to ward off the 
spear or axe, while the long hair which is so profusely used, 
waving about with every movement of the wearer, distracts the 
eye of the foe levelling his spear at him, and disturbs the aim. 
Leggings are made of red and yellow cane work, and follow 
somewhat the shape of the leg, fitting tightly at the ankle and 
` below the knee, and swelling into a globe at the calf. These are 
frequently worked on the leg, and are left there till they wear 
out, which is generally in about three months, Some are made 
with a slit at the side which enables them to be removed at 
pleasure. When these leggings are not worn, bands of finely-cut 
cane, dyed black, are twisted tightly round the leg just below 
the knee. | 
— The women (Plate IV, fig. 2), like the men, are on the 
average taller than the women of most hill races, and are com- 
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aratively fair, with a ruddy glow of health in their cheeks. 
They are well made and active, and frequently very pretty when 
young, but their hard life soon proves fatal to good looks. They 
do not go in quite so much as the male sex for personal adorn- 
ment. As Captain Butler remarks: “This isa noticeable instance 
of the female withdrawing from the contests wherever she 
finds a male rival in the same field of indulgence in and love of 
yersonal decoration," which with them shows itself chiefly in a 
large number of necklaces of all sorts and sizes, from large 
pieces of shell (three or four to a necklace) to those of the 
smallest glass beads. One or two large brass rings hang from 
their ears. When very young and unmarried, the girls’ heads 
are shaved entirely ; when married, the hair grows long and is 
braided and tied in a knot at the back, or is allowed to fall in 
waves all round, confined only by a small fillet of cane. 

The women’s dress consists of a small blue or black petticoat, a 
strip of cloth about 2 feet in breadth, passing round the hips 
and overlapping about 6 inches. The next most important 
article of clothing is a broadcloth, whose opposite corners are 
taken up and knotted over the shoulders, covering the back and 
bosom (as with the Khasia women), another large cloth being 
worn shawlwise. This latter is usually dispensed with or 
wrapped round the hips when at work. In cold weather an 
extra cloth is added, and in warm weather, when at work in the 
fields, they strip to the wrist. All the weaving, a good deal of the 
work in the field, such as preparing the soil, &c., carrying wood, 
and ера rice, is done by the women, In fact, women's 

ights are fully recognised, the men doing very little besides 
drinking and fighting. 

The principal weapons of offence among the Angamis—indeed, 
the only indigenous ones—are spears ; although some of the more 
powerful villis, such as Khanomah, Mezumah, &e, have. 
managed to supply themselves with several stands of firearms. 

The heads of the spears (Plate IV, fig. 3) are of iron and vary 
slightly in shape and size. The shafts vary in length from 
4 to 54 feet, and are very pieturesquely ornamented with black 
and red hair, In some cases a space is left bare for the hand, 
this gives the spear the appearance of a medieval tilting lance: 
sometimes the shaft is worked all over with a beautiful pattern 
of yellow and red cane. The spear shaft is always tipped with 
an iron spike used for sticking it into the ground. A Naga 
would never dream of leaving his spear leaning against a 
wall It is always stuck upright in the ground, or suspended 
inside the house to keep it perfectly straight. | 

On the war-path every Angam carries two of these spears - 
one to be thrown, the other to be used at close quarters. 
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paratively fain, with a ruddy glow of health their cheeks. 
They are well mare and aetive, ‘an | тосту тету рейт зно 
Foun, bal cheir haril life soon proves fatal кини] Janke, They 
ıl not gn ir quite so inieb ag the male sex. fur. personal adiri- 
ment, As Captan Шиг remarks: "llus isa noticesible instauce 
of the female withdrawing from the contests wherever she 
Hnida a male rival i the same Held uf затиче ам amd love of 
personal decoratum," which with Бета 5а Ц ebliiefly in a 
large number of neckkaces of all sorts and sizes, (rom large 
pieces o£ sell {three or Tour to i necklace) to those of the 
sthaliest class bends. Une or pwo larme brass phies hane fron 
their eats Whon very younger. and unemarriel, the. miris! heada 
Are shavel entirely; when: niarrial, tlie hair erws bous anl i 

lrdesd and til iı a knor at the back. nr ds alkewed to fall in 
waves all roul, eofn) afe by n small tilet of. cane, 

The essem s dress emet ola siant] blue er black pettieoit, i 
strip of cloth about 2 feet. in. health, pusstige renamed the рэ 
und overlapping abet Bo uches — The gest ognest imparat 
ariiele of elathing ia a hroadcleth whose np posite corners are 
taken up ami knottel ver the tligukdurs, caverns: the back und 
bosom das with the Khasia wumenh another karoe cloth bein 
worn shawlwise This tor is usually lispenserd witli iT 
wrappel mul the hips when at work. dm cdd westher an 
extra cloth 1s acdedled, and mM warm weather, when ab work in the 
fields, they strip te the wrist. All tia: werving, a wiel dial nf the 
work iu the field, sueh as preparmiu ghe soll, de, artvin wil, 
gni poundinir rice, da clone hy dte women. In fict, waneh s 
rprhus are. fully teeosnmised, the men deins very little besides 
drinking anl бириг. 

The primapal weignns of offenee among ife Anzamis—imleel, 
Ehe anly imdbreitenus enes—ure spenrs ; ultheaash some cd the more 
Dowenut xillases, such а Крата, Мелита), е. have 
пати to sapply thetaselyes with several stands of firenrins. 

The heads ol the seus il late EV, fir. 5) are of iron amid vary 
яу in shape anl size, Fire shafts v ary n length from 
4 to o£ feet, kind are. very pieturesquely ernannt with black 
ani rel hair, [n sonus rasos a spanne ta deft bare for the hinl, 
this gives the spear the appearance of at medieval tilting dance: 
sometimes tlie shaft is workiad all over with a hentia pattern 
of yellow and red cane, The spear &hatt iz ubwuvs tippesd with 
ап iron spike wsel for sticking it into the econ, A Nan 
wank) never dream of leaving bis spear m "лил ck 
wall. Мз always stuck uprtelit in the gend, or edl 
iil the houses to Keep it perleet]y stris. 

Oni tlie war-pesth rers Atm carries twee rd these spears : 
one ta be thrown, the other ta Be used at cle quarters, 
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The dá» is a broad-headed kind of hand-bill or hatchet, with - 
a heavy blade 18 inches in length, and only edged on one side, 
This dao is invariably worn at the back of the waist in a rough 
sort of half scabbard, made of wood. Their shields (Plate IV. 
fig. 1) are very large, between 5 and 6 feet high, about 2 feet 
broad at the top, and tapering down to 1l foot at the bottom. 
They are made of bamboo matting, and covered on the front 
with the skins of bear, tiger, deer, &c., or a piece of cloth, 
generally scarlet. The front of the shield is further decorated 
with pieces of bearskin, cut so as to represent human heads. 
These represent the heads of men slain in battle by the warrior 
behind the shield, and are supposed to intimidate the foe who 
looks on them, From each corner of the upper end of the 
shield spring two long cane horns from 24 to 3 feet in length, 
decorated with long tresses of hair, black and scarlet, and from 
the centre of the shield rises a tall scarlet plume tipped at the 
top with white. Along the top of the shield rons a fringe of 
white downy feathers, and along the rear edge is fastened a 
string of black, blue, and white feathers, The shield is 
suspended by a rope from the shoulder, and is controlled by a 
small cane handle, and rendered spear-proof by a thin plank 
fastened inside, and running nearly its € length. | ee 
proceeding оп а foray, they carry wi em bundles o 
*panjies, long thin blades of bamboo hardened in the fire, 
which they stick in the ground as they rapidly retreat to retard 
pursuit, 


. The only agricultural implements they use are the dio above 
described, an axe common to almost all the tribes on this 
frontier, notable for its small size, and a light hoe with an 
exceedingly crooked handle. The handle of this hoe is from 
18 inches to 2 feet long, and the blade from 6 inches to 1 foot 
| All the Angamis cultivate by terracing their fields, a 
custom which distinguishes the Angami's fields at a glance from 
all their neighbours, These terraces are constructed with 
wonderful care and skill in the valleys and on the hill sides, 
ascending the latter for upwards of 1,000 feet, each little field 
having its own retaining wall of stone 5 or 6 feet high. Water 
is brought round for long distances in channels, cut with 
beautiful accuracy, seeming, from a distance, to run round the 
hill sides, deep ravines being isis, a by means of aqueducts 
ingeniously constructed of hollowed-out trees with a perfectly 
level course; but on closer inspection they are found to have 
just enough slope to keep the water flowing. From these any 
field can be i igated at will. The soil in the terraced fields is 
manured, and the rice is sown in March, transplanted in June, 
and reaped in October, Cultivation on the natural slope of the 
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The crip is a broal-headed kind of haml-bili or hatchet, with 
& heavy blade 15 mehes iur length, acl ouly edet on one side. 
This dito is invariably worn at the back of the waise im ia rough 
surt o£ hall seubdsund, wile of owed Their aue (Flate IV, 
fir, 1} are very dates, between 3 aml & feet hish, about 2 fret 
bred ab Ыш rop, amd tapering dawn to P foot at the buttons. 
They are made ob boiled mettin, aal covered on the front 
with the skins ot bear, Geer, dear, &e, or a proce ot cloth, 
senerally searleb. — The front of the shield 15 Further decorated 
with pecca of bearskin, cut so as bo represent butman heads, 
These represent thi: heads of inen slam qi battle: by the warnor 
behind the shield, iud. are supposed to. (ntumulale. the foe wha 
looks on them. From each corner of the upper eml of the 
shield spring two lang cane horns from Zi to 9 feet in length, 
ducotatul with long tresses of hair, black and scarket, aud from 
the centre of the shield rises a tall scarlet plurae tipped at the 

top with white Alme the top of the shield rnna a Iringi ot 
while downy feathers, amd alonz the rear edge is fastened a 
вимі of black, blue, and white feathers. The shield is 
suspendal ly a repe from the shoulder, and is controlled bv x 
small exse handle, and rendened spenr-procf by a thin plank 
fastened uide, and ranig nearly ite whole length. When 
proceeding on a foray, they curry with tlem bundles of 
“ganja” long thin blades of bamboo Патен 1и {he fire, 
Which they stick in the around as they rapidly retreat to. retani 
pursuit. 

The only agriculture?’ futpiemenís they use are the dáe above 
described, am ахо олими to almost all the tribes on this 
frontier, notable for its small size, end a light hoe with an 
exceedingly crooked handie — The handle of this hee is from 
18 inches to Z feet lou, amd the blade from t mehes to Í foot 
long. AID the Anzanus cultivate by terracing thei fields, a 
custom whieh distineuishes the Aigame'’s felis at a glance from 
all their neighbours. These terraces ame Constructed with 
wondleríul care and skill it the valleys and on the lull sitez, 
ascending the latter for. upwards al 1,000 feel, each Hittle field 
havimg its own retainimr wall of апе 2 or 6 vet tugh Water 
18 brought Towud for long Listona 1 channels, cut with 
beautiful асситаку, аер, trom a distiuee, to tun coun che 
hü shles, deep ravines being bridged by means ob aquedueta 
nunentnrsiy consirat] eof Һи уа [олис trees with à perfectly 
же copat; Тн en eut Sfmt Ll they are Paul br рака 
just enough alge tu keep the water (1. гіс, nun thes any 
field can be iTigated at will, The suil in the terrace fielda is 
mianured, and the tee is saw March, transplanted in June, 
guid reper! in Octeler.— Cuhltivatiin on. tle nataral slipe of the 
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hill is also carried on. Besides rice of several sorts, the Nagas 
generally, not Angamis alone, grow a coarse kind of pea and 
several varieties of small grain, and various kinds of yams, 
chillies, ginger, garlic, pumpkins, and other vegetables, as well 
as cotton, which is restricted to the lower ranges. 

The Nagas generally breed cows, pigs, poete, dogs, and fowls, 
for purposes of food as well as for sale and barter. 

Roast ust dog is considered a great delicacy. Indeed, Nagas 
will eat anything, not excepting an elephant which had been 
three days buried. Notwithstanding this, they do not drink 
milk, holding it in great abhorrence, and tinned lobster they 
said smelt too much. 

The Angumi villages are almost always large ones, Kohimah, 
the largest, containing 900 houses. Many streets contain 400 
or 500 houses, smaller villages being generally young offshoots 
from the others. The villages are all built on commanding 
positions, and owing to the almost constant state of war, most 
of them are very strongly fortified. Stiffstockades, deep ditches.. 
Күш with panjies, and massive stone walls often loopholed 
for musketry, are their usual defences. In war time the hill 
sides are scarped and thickly studded over with panjies. These 
panjies vary in length from 6 inches to 3 or 4 feet, and give very 
nasty wounds, Deep pit-falls, artfully concealed by a light 
layer of earth and leaves, line the path hy which the enemy is 
expected. The entrances to the villages are through long 
narrow tortuous lanes, with high banks of stone and earth on 
either side, tangled creepers and small trees meeting overhead, 
preventing an escalade, and admitting only ot the passage of 
one man at a time. These lanes lead up to gates, or rather . 
doorways closed by strong, thick, and heavy wooden doors 
made out of one piece of wood. The doors are fastened from: 
the inside, and admit of being easily barricaded. These doors 
are protected very often by raised look-outs on which, whenever 
the clan is at fend, a watch is i up day and night. The 
approach to these look-outs is a notched pole from 15 to 20 feet 
high. Deep lanes and stone breast-works divide off the clans, 
of which there are frequently from two to eight in a village; 
small bridges of planks and logs of wood keeping open communi- 
cations in times of peace, and being withdrawn on declaration of 
war. When an attack is imminent the roads are often planted 
thickly with tall strong pegs, which are easily threaded when 


walking quietly, but are an effectual protection against a sudden 





The roads in the higher hills are constructed with considerable 
skill, the more precipitous slopes being turned with easy 
gradients, instead of the road or path being taken up and down 
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hill is &130 carried on. — Pesnles rice of several anris, the Nacas 
venerallv, not Аттан abong, grow a coarse Kind of pea nl 
several varieties of small amn, amd various kinds of үппы, 
chillies, sinter, garlic, pumpkins, and other vegetables, as well 
аз cotton, Which 1s Testricted Go tlie lower rapes. 

The Nass generally breed cows, piss, goats, lows, and fowls, 
lor purposes of hnal us well as for sale ael burter. 

Коа» ale is conshlered a great delicacy, Dndeed, Nusns 
will eat anythin, oot excepting an. elephant which: had wen 
three days Бишле Notwithstimling this, they do not drink 
DLR, leaking it in grent abhorrence, aul tamed lobster they 
аш] simili bo cael. 

Ге Ап ати villares are almost always rete ones, Kehitiah, 
tle largest, contatta, ШО имез. Мапу streets contain d 
or 30M] houses, smaller vilnges bng wenerilly vonne olshoots 
пош the others The villages are alb. bili: on coumadin 
Tosibpons, 28d owej po ple alios constat stite of war, most 
af bhen are very strongly Төтөн]. Stil steckades, deep ditis. 
hristhing with рар, wb agassive stene walls often Jump litt 
[cir musketry, ar ге милі Әбен. Та war tnae the hill 
&ides are scurped aud thiekly stulrled over wilh panies, Those 
panjies vary in lensth frock ticles to $ ur 4 et aml give very 
TENS wounds, Lie ‘eye put-lalls, aettully ТИТ by a lihi 
layer of. earth. and dvaves, liue the path by which the enemy ts 
expected The entrances to the жоя are through dong 
narrow {тїбї lanes, with Bush hanks ef stoue amd eani on 
ether sule, tanpled: ereepers aml small trees илет охоти, 
preventurt an "escalada, amd ае only ot the pussige ot 
one mun ab a ime. These lanes lead np te putes, or rail 
doorways closed tay streng, thick, mel heavy ceoeden doors 
made eut of one piece o woml The dears are fastened [той 
the usmle, Arul асо, е Бе" епу бита). These Шат 
ar? protected Very otten by raised look-onts on whieli wlunever 
the clan i at Aena watch is kept up daw al mebi The 
approach to these lovk-uuts is a notehed pole trom 15 to 20) fent 
high, Deep lanea amd slome lreast-wetks dis ube oft the plans, 
ot whieh there are diequenthy (rome twee te clit n a villages 
small brides ot planks imd bors of wenl keeping open eenmimunti- 
CALAIS nni Tires of peace, amd bene witblltern on declara lan uf 
маг. When an attack is imminent the reads are atten planted 
Инек Ту ки З] агат pegs, which are сах теа лие 
walku quietly, hut ane an ellectual protection amip A talihe 
rush, 

The reads in the higher hills are constructed witli eitsideritile 
skill, the imore preeipiters slopes baia trie] wiih ач 
iridis stel edle rl or path Меш Кен wp und ома 
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the faces of the slopes, no matter how steep, as is the case with 
many of the hill tribes. ' 

The houses (Plate V, hg. D) are lofty commodious dwellings 
resting on the ground, which is roughly levelled. They are 
generally placed in irregular lines facing inwards, and are con- 
structed after a pattern I saw nowhere else, These houses 
have high gable ends, the eaves coming almost to the ground on 
either side as a precaution against high winds, The gable in 
front is, in the houses of men of wealth and position, decorated 
with broad handsome weather-boards terminating above the 
ridge in a pair of ornamental horns. The ridge of the roof 
slopes to the rear somewhat, so that though the front gable is 
often 15 or 20 feet high, the rear gable is only 10 or 15 feet 
high, and sometimes even less in proportion. In width the 
houses vary from 20 to 40 feet, and in length from 30 to 60 feet, 
The front wallis constructed of huge planks often as much as 
4 feet broad, each whittled out of a single tree. They are often 





covered with huge bas-reliefs of metua heads and horns. The 


roof is thatched with grass or palm leaves, and pagers in front 
some 8 or 10 feet; under the shelter thus afforded cattle pens 
are constructed, and bamboo baskets are tied up under the eaves 
to give shelter to the poultry, In many villages each house is 
surrounded by a stone wall, marking off an enclosure in which 
the cattle are tethered at night. Pigstyes occupy a corner of 
this enclosure. The house itself is divided off into two or three 
compartments, In the front room the grain is stored away in 


huge baskets, made of bamboo, from 5 to 10 feet high, and 


about 5 feet in diameter. In the inner room is a lange mud 
hearth, and around it are placed thick broad planks for sitting 
and sleeping upon, and the small back room of all generally 


contains the liquor tub, the most important piece of furniture 


in the house in the Nagas’ estimation. In this they brew 
their Deu, a kind of оа туалар нава of rice and other 
ingredients composed of wi ‘bs, is is an exceedingl: 
toothsome beverage, and at certain times when fresh and weil 
brewed has a refreshing effervescence. The Western Angami 
Naga never smokes or uses opium, but he is never seen without 
а large bamboo or horn mug in one hand filled with Deru, 
from which he takes continual sips, either through a reed or with 
a bamboo spoon. Men, women, and children all drink this 
Deu from mom till night, and they were always ready to share 
the contents of their caps with us; and after a long and hot 
climb up hill, to take a short rest in the shadow of the house 


nd a pull at their flagon was never unpleasant. Most of the 


gamis eat their food with bamboo spoons out of wooden 
bowls furnished with four little feet, forming at once table and 
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the faces of the slopes, no matter how steep, as 1s the ease with 
many of the MH tribes. 

The домах {Plae V, ke, 13 are lofty commodius dwellinim 
resting on the ground, which w roughly levelled. They are 
generally placed in irregular lines facing inwards, aml are cot- 
siructel after a milter L saw nowhere elece. These dheuses 
have high rahla ets, the eaves comming almost to tho sound on 
wither side as ic precaution avainst hish winds, de sable in 
front is, in the houses of. men ot wealth amd positaon, decorated 
with broad hamdsenue weather. boards terminating love the 
riie in à patr of ornamental horas. The ride of the roof 
slopes 4» ihe reur &unewlhat, so that though the front рае is 
often 12 or 26 feet high, the rear gable is only I or 15 feet 
bieh, and sometones even lesg in proportion, In width the 
homses vary [ritu 30 to 40 feet, and im leneth from 30 to. 60 foct. 
The front wallig censtrecte of huge pliks often as imuch as 
4 feet broad, each whittled outof a single tree. They ate often 
covered with hure baserclais of metua heads and horns. The 
Toot is thatched with erass or palin leaves, aid) projecta 1n front 
some 8 or 10 feet; under the sheller thus afforded cattle pons 
are coustoiclead, and bamino baskets are tied up under the eaves 
to sive shelter to. (ie. poultry. In many villages each horse is 
surrounded by a stone wall, merking oif au enclosure In which 
the cattle are tethered ab mieht. — Purebyes cecupy a corner ok 
this enclosure, The house itselPis divided off tnte two or three 
compatimenta. In the front room the «rain is stored away mm 
huge baskets, made of bambeo, from o to 10 feet high, and 
about 6 feet in diameter, In the inner room is a arse mud 
hearth, amd around it are placed thick broad planks lor sitte 
and sleeping upon, amd the small back room of nll generally 
eortalns the liguer tub, tle inost: nüpertant piece. of. furniture 
in the house in the Nagas’ estimation. In this they brew 
their Jew, a kind of fermented beer toda of rice amd other 
ingredieuta composed of will herbs, This ig an exceedinely 
toothsome beverage, auc at certain thues when fresh and well 
brewed has a refreshing éftervescence, The Western Аллі 
Naga never smokes or uses aptum, but he 15 never seen without 
п lare baànleo or horn rus in one hamd filled with Pen, 
from which le takes enntinual sips, cither throat a reed or with 

à bamboo spoon, Men, women, dnd кй тен all drink thia 
Di from morn tilt night, and they were always ready to share 
the contents of their ceps with us; and after au long and kot 
climb up hill, to tàke a short rese jn due: shadow nf the. house 
and a pull at their Hagon wis never unpleasant. Most of the 
Ancamis eat their food with bambon spoons out of wonden 
bowls furnished with four little feet, forint at once table and 
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plate, into which the good woman of the house poured each 
person's portion of the meal. In all villages are large sloping 
platforms, one end resting on the ground, the other elevated and 
commanding a view of the surrounding country. These are 
used as look-outs, and in them in the evening the men all 
assemble to drink and talk. 

Inside the villages, and also lining the approaches to them, 
are the graves of departed families—large platforms of earth and 
stones, the latter being used for retaining walls and squared 
with great accuracy. These tombs vary in size, and may be 
either square or round; above these are erected carved wooden 
effigies of the deceased (Plate V, fig. 2). Sometimes these are 
executed with much skill; two we saw at Kohimah, having the 
wrists and elbow-joints indicated, with emerald beetle's wings as 
eyes, and a row of white seeds for teeth. ‘They were clad in 

| the garments of the deceased with their shields fixed on the 
left side, two imitation bamboo spears standing on the right, as it 
is not safe to leave the real spears there. In some cases the image 
consists simply of a wooden post with a rudely carved bust of 
the deceased at the top, two or three rows of heads in slight 
relief beneath, proclaiming the number of foemen slaughtered in 
life. -A curious circumstance connected with these figures is 
that, though in life the large conch shell is always worn on the 
back, in these effigies it is as invariably carved on the breast. 
No reason could be assigned by the Nagas for this. 

Very noticeable objects among these hills are the long rows 
of huge monoliths, which are either monumental or simply 
commemorative of some big feast given by a rich man; these 
stones are often of great size, and are dragged up into place on 
wooden sledges shaped like the prow of a boat, the keel curving 
upwards (Plate V, fig. 3). Оп to this sledge the stone is 
levered, and carefully lashed with canes and creepers, and to 
this the men, sometimes to the number of several hundreds, 
attach themselves in a long line, and putting rollers beneath the 
sledge, they pull it along until it has been brought to the spot 
where the stone is to be erected. Here a small hole is dug, and 
the sledge being tilted up on end, the lastings are cut adrift, and 
the stone slides into position: some leaves are then placed on 
the top, and some liquor poured on them; this done, a general 
feast follows, and the ceremony is complete. 


1 remarks on the Western Angamis apply to their 


brethren of the higher hills, known as Eastern Angamis. The 

latter are, as a rule, a finer race of men, and of fairer complexion, 
ink cheeks being very frequently seen among the youth of 
th sexes. The men keep their hair cut quite short and 

square over the brows, a long thin tuft being left behind. They 
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plate, inte which the gowl woman of Wie house poured vach 
person's portion ef the meal [n all villages are laree sloping 
platforms, ene eml restig on tlie ground, the other elevatel and 
(алинин go view) uf ‘the баин аконит. These are 
used as Jenk-cute, amd in them in the evening ihe men all 
assemble to drink ail talk. 

Inside the. villages, amd. alsn. lining the approaches to them 
аге е ғоз ӨР Перли Валиев те platforms of earth and 
stones, the latter being used for retaining walls ard spuured 
with imeat accuracy. These tenibs vary In size, and may he 
either square өг токі; лічу these are crete] curved wooden 
сея of the deceased (ute V¥, lig. 2). Sometimes theat are 
exceeuted with mich skill, bya we saw at Каплан, having the 
vrbs aml elbow -puuts indicated, wilh emerald beetle's S WINTA ng 
eyes, aml a row of wiite seeds for teeth, They were chul i 
all the sarnients of tu deceased with their shiclds fixed on ilie 
left side, re LLL HOT айтип spears Stam) on the right, is it 
is tui sife to leave the real spears there, [n seme coses thej itis 
соп simply of g wenden post with a rudely carved bust nf 
the deceased. at the top, Gwe or tree rows of Бад in slight 
relied beneath, prochiming the nuinber of foerien Јат) in 
life. А eurinus cirreuaustanoes eeuneeted cath these liures is 
that, theagh in life the large conch shell is ulways worn em the 
bavk, ip these attieies it is as Invariable capval om the Teast, 
Mo reasen could be issigned iy Che Maris for this, 

Y ery noticeable objects arce these hilla are the lir Towa 
ot hure потег Аз, whih ate dher monumenta) or simply 
eanttemomtive pf some iur Peirt avei iy arch main: these 
stones are often of итеш aire, and ате гат] Up into phe on 
wodlen ња shape like iLe prow of a hoa, the keel eurvime 
upwards {Flate V, fig. ai. On to this slede the stone is 
levered, and carefully lashed with canes and creepers, and ta 
Eus ihe men, sometimes to the mimber of several hundrie, 
attach themselves m a lene Time, aml putting rollers beneath the 
sledge, uy mill it ahma until it has been breusht to. the spot 
where the stote is to he реса. [iere a small bale 15 die, anid 
the gliaive being tilted up en enol. the lustings are cut adrift. and 
the stene slides inte position: some leaves are Chon placed on 
the tap, and. same liquor poured ou them ;. this done, à. general 
feast. Follows, and the cerenunny ds eun Late. 

These remarks on the Western Anmanis apply to their 
Lirethren of the hisher hills, known as Fastern Anemia, The 
latter are, #8 a rule, á Foner race of incen, aiul of Girer e Hu plexi, 
pink cheeks being werv frajuentlv seen ameng the youth of 
both sexes, The men keep their hair cut quite short anl 
square over the brews, a luge thin walt being eft behind They 
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wear the kilt and a rather pretty waistbelt, formed of from six 
to eight ropes of white cotton, all connected at the back with 
some black and red binding, but tied separately in front, the 
ends being decorated with some black and scarlet binding. _ 

The houses of these people are rather larger than those of the 
more western villages, and more decorated with external 
carvings. The construction 1s, however, exactly similar. The 
front boards are ornamented with various devices in black 
parom and white, concentric circles being the favourite 
design. 

At Rasami, Thetcholumi, &c., the fronts of the houses are 
almost covered with a number of dolls about a foot long, of wood 
or clay, dressed as Angami men and women, and suspended by 
the armpits. Imitation spears and shields, RA to the 
size of the dolls, are interspersed among them, and also rows of 
small clay cows. 

At Razami the houses are many of them roofed with shingles, 
often of a very large size. | 

The Eastern Angami dio is of peculiar shape; it has a large 
square blade, and is double edged, the handle being attached to 
the centre of the blade. 

At one village called Ungomah we came across some men 
who, though apparently Angamis in feature, build, architecture, 
and mode of cultivating, yet wore the dress of, and spoke a dialect 
identical with the Sehmahs, a neighbouring non-kilted tribe. 

The heads of enemies taken in battle or murder are fixed 
by spikes to the tops of long poles planted in rows along the 
pathway just outside the village. | 

The Angamis struck us as a very cheerful, frank, hospitable, 
brave race, and for hill people wonderfully clean. When we 
arrived in camp, near a village (I speak of 1873-75), the men all 
turned out at once to build our huts, clear spaces for our tenta, 
&c., and in the evening, as the d was gilding the hill 
tops and the highest houses in the village, we sitting round our 
camp fire in the open fields, on the hill side below, looking 
across a deep valley, in whieh the purple gloom of evening 
was gathering, would hear the hum of many voices above 
us, and looking up would see the men of the village in long 
unbroken line descending the hill side path, bringing rice, wood, 
&c., and shouting in wonderful unison their peculiar “hau 
hau,” a cry with which they invariably accompany labour or 
exertion of anv kind. At intervals the men are hidden, and 
all sound subdued, as they descend into a ravine, or pass 
through a small belt of jungle: now they emerge again with a 
fresh swell of what is almost music, and at length leaving the 
jungle, they enter the camp and come on without halt or break 
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in the procession, each man throwing his load down before us 
in one spot, and passing on till a large circle is formed around 
us, and every man has rid him of his burden, the cries being 
kept up the whole time. Then the circle revolves rapidly around 
us, the best pas de seul dancers quitting it in turn to perform a 
small war dance: the pace and the cries quicken rapidly, till at 
length the circle suddenly stops, and the whole give vent to a 
onged- deep organ-like note gradually dying away, to be 

ucceeded by another rather lower, at the end of which, without 
further word of command, they all turn and disappear towards 


Ша ыу, treacherous, and revengeful all Nagas, even the 
best are, and the Angami, though in many ways perhaps the 
finest and best of these tribes, is no exception: with them as with 
the others it is an article of faith that blood once shed can 
never be expiated, except by the death of the murderer or some 
of his near relatives, and though years may pass away vengeance 
will assuredly be taken some day. One marked peculiarity in 
their intestine feuds is that we so often find a village divided 
against itself, one clan being at deadly feud with another, whilst 
a third lives between them ina state of neutrality, and at perfect 
peace with both. Once, in passing from one village to another 
at war with it, a young man came as guide. I asked him if he 
was not afraid to go to the hostile village, but he said he was 
originally a native of that village, but had married a girl in the 
one we had just left, and lived there, and in consequence he was 
a neutral, and could pass backwards and forwards between the 
two belligerent villages without harm from either, “The blood 
feud of the Naga, as with the Corsican ‘vendetta, is a thing 
to be handed down from generation to generation, an everlasting 
and baneful heirloom involving in its relentless course the 
brutal murders of helpless old men and women, innocent young 
girls and children, until, as often happens, mere family quarrels, 
generally about land or water, being taken up by their respective 
clansmen, break out into bitter civil wars which devastate 
whole villages."—(Captain Butler). I remember once, on our 
return to camp after a long day's work on the neighbouring 
hills, a young man, who was our guide, as we approached his 
village half hidden in the dusk and mist, began to dance and 
shout and level his spear at every bush, with yells of defiance. 
On my asking the meaning of this strange conduct, he explained 
that he knew that a man from another village was on his trail to 
kill him for some injury, and it was more than possible that he 
might be behind any of these bushes. My guide, therefore, 
thought it a wise precaution to take it for granted that his enemy 
was there, and by shouts and a defiant attitude to intimidate 
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him. My friend added, “Seeing that I am prepared for him, 
and that I know all about it, he will slink away in the dark.” 

The Angamis, as indeed the Nagas in general, have no settled 
form of government, They are nominally under the orders of 
the headmen of their respective villages, who are chosen for their 
wealth, bravery, skill in diplomacy, powers of oratory, &c., but 
virtually every man does that whieh is right in his own eyes, 
and is a law unto himself,"a form of democracy” which, as 
Captain Butler remarks, “it is difficult to conceive as existing 
for a single day, and yet that it does exist here is an undeniable 
fact. The orders of the headmen are obeyed so far only as they 
may happen to be in accord with the wishes of the community 
at аг, and even then the minority will not hold themselves 
bound in any way by the wishes and acts of the majority. The 
Naga headman is simply primus infer pares, and often that only 
pro tem." Theoretically, with the Angami every man is his own 
master, and avenges his own quarrel. 

" Marriage and divoree are among the simplest of their rites, 
and often follow each other within the year without comment or 
surprise. Incompatibility of temper 1s here quite sufficient for 
either the man or woman to demand a divorce and take it. 
Although strictly monogamous, both sexes may marry and 
re-marry as often as they please; such offspring as require the 

jaternal aid follow the mother, and are tended and cared by her 
until able to look after themselves, when they return to their 
father. Men may not only marry their deceased wife's sisters, 
but they may likewise marry their brothers’ widows. On the 
other hand cousins are forbidden to intermarry. Parents may 
advise, but never attempt positively to control the choice of 
their sons and daughters. Marriage is usually solemnised by a 
large feast, and the bridegroom, when he can afford it, makes a 
present to the bride’s parents, Divorce necessitates a division 
of all property held in common, such as grain, household 
furniture, &c., and all property derived since the two became 
man and wife. In any division thus made the late wife or 
divorced gets one-third, whilst the man gets the remainder, and 
the woman then returns to her parents or lives apart in a 
separate house until she marries again. On the death of the 
father, all property, excepting the house, is divided equally among 
all the sons alone, the youngest always receiving the house in 
additign to his share of the whole. Neither the widow nor 
daughters have any claim to aught, except their clothes and 
‘ornaments, but they are generally supported by their sons or 
brothers until death or marriage."—(Captain Butler.) | 

The Nagas in general have very vague ideas of religion or of 
a future state. Many never think at all about either; probably 
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others again among the Angamis believe that if they have acted up 
to their received standard of a good life, and have abstained from 
eating flesh, after death their spirits would fly away into the realms 
above, and become stars. Others among the non-kilted tribes, 
Lieutenant Holcombe tells us,“ believe that in heaven they will 
have cultivation, houses, and work; the poor will be better off 
they think: a rajah will remain as such in a future state, and 
although they have a name for God, they do not seem to worship 
a supreme being.” The custom, the universal custom, of decorat- 
ing graves or tombs with the deceased's wearing apparel and 
weapons, also with drinking vessels, &c., would seem to prove 
that there is among all the tribes an underlying current of 
conscious or unconscious belief in a future state. Certain it is 
that their belief in the existence after death of the freed spirit 
is not uncommon, if not general, Captain Butler mentions 
seeing a grave by the roadside several miles away from any 
village, and on enquiry found that it had been purposely placed 
there half-way between the village in which the deceased had 
been born and that in which he had passed the latter portion of 
his life, and where he had died. This was done to enable his 
spirit to revisit: either. 

Whatever may be their belief in a god or a future state, it is 
certain that they believe in an infinity of evil spirits or demons. 
Each disease is supposed to be in the immediate keeping of some 
parti ular demon, who travels about dealing out sickness and 
death at his caprice, and to propitiate these many demons is 
their care, They seem to have no good or beneficent spirits. А 
custom arising from this belief in demons is analogous to the 
ceremony of striking the lintel and door-posts with blood 
observed by the Children of Israel. Passing through some 
villages which had never before been visited by Europeans, nor, 
indeed, by any but born Nagas, I noticed in the lintel of the 
door of each house a small bunch of withered leaves, and was 
told that they had been placed there as soon as the villagers had 
tidings of our approach, the object of these leaves being to 
prevent any demons of evil who might accompany the strangers 
from entering the doors so protected. 

The Nagas would frequently. try to mislead us as to our road, 
by planting small branches in the path by which they did not 

ish us to travel, hoping that we should think that it was a 
disused one. Captain Butler told me one day that he had se:n 
a few twigs ad leaves stuck here and there along a path 
leading to a village. He asked the meaning of it, and was told 
that the demon of small-pox had visited another village near, 
and might wish to go to that village also, but if he came upon 
the twigs he would say, “ Dear me! I thought there was a village 
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path here, but this is all jungle, I must try for another road.” 
The Nagas never gave us credit for an intelligence superior to 
that of their devils. Captain Butler also tells of a chief whose 
favourite son died of a fever contracted while on a shooting 
excursion. This chief, in full war costume, rushed out to the 
spot, commenced his war cry, and hurled defiance at the deity 
who had struck down his son, bidding him come out and show 
himself, imperiously cursing him for not replying to the 
challenge. Omens are consulted on all occasions of importance, 
and determine the cause of conduct of the enquirers. 

I remember once, just after Captain Butler's death, when we 
were again advancing into the hills, coming across the evidences 
of an intended ambuscade ; little spaces had been cleared in the 
tall grass on either side of the path, sufficient to allow of a man 
crouching in each of them, and each was provided with a small 
heap of stones. Неге the oracle had been consulted by cuttin: 
little chips from a piece of wood and noticing how they f 
On that occasion the oracles were not favourable to hostilities, 
and we were unmolested. 

On another occasion we had gone about three miles from a 
village which had received us as we passed in an Spear 
friendly spirit, when our rear guard was suddenly attacked by a 
large number of Nagas who had come up from the village 
thre the jungly ravines behind us. I had on looking back 
seen them descending from the village, but as they had concealed 
their arms under their clothes, I thought they were going into 
their fields, They had probably hoped to have cut off the 
coolies, but the latter were going well, and the Nagas having a 
steep climb through the tangled grass, only managed to come up 
with the rear gu To have allowed this to pass would have 
been to raise the whole country against us, so (as J had succeeded 
to the chief political charge on Captain Butler's death, and had 
had the advantage of his experience and example on several 
similar occasions) I requested Colonel Tulloch, who commanded 
my escort, to leave a large guard with our coolies to form camp 
in à convenient spot, while we pursued the Nagas back to their 
village As they had no firearms we only took 20 men with 
us, and the Nagas making a very slight show of resistance when 
they found the tables tarned on them, we were soon in possession 
of their village. At various parts of the road, outside their gates, 
where we had noticed some Nagas very busy as soon as they 
saw we were making for the village, we found portions of 





, & puppy which had been killed, cut up, and buried. This 


ceremony was supposed to give them immunity from our 
bullets, and secure their village from destruction. Among 
other means I may mention that one is to throttle a fowl, and 
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tall gris on wither side of thi: path, sutlicient to allow ef à man 
eruuchiny m euch of them, dost euch was provided with a small 
heap stemes, Here the oracle had been consulted by cutting 
Jittie chips from a piece of worl and neticing tow they fell, 
Ün that oscasion Lhe oracles were wot favourable to hostilities, 
Did ue were uumelested, 

Cin znotber occasion. we had sone about three miles [ron a 
village which had received us as we passed im an apparently 
friendly spirit, when aur rear muarl was anddenly attacked In a 
lar mauler of Nagas whe had come up trom the villae 
through the mogly ravines behind os. 1 had on инка bark 
веет Chet descending fmon the villase, bub as chey hisl eonceealul 
thar arms amier their clothes, L thourlt ghey were sotos into 
their fields. They hal probably hopel oo lave cut off the 
conl, but the her were mu well, al the таз havin a 
steep climb through the taneled erass, ouly managed Lo come up 
with the rear guinl To have allowed this te pass would laxe 
beet to rase Hie whole country aginst us, so £as T fonl suceceded 
to the chiel politieal charge on Captain Butler's death, aid Iya 
had the ailvantace of his experience and exataple on several 
eimalar oecasiong] E requested Colonel Tulloch, who. cuuneimnded 
my escort, te leave a. lane iind with our eoohies te temi camp 
In à convenient spat, wlie we pursued the Жилая back to tler 
village. As they haf po frenos we only iok (A) men with 
уа, ul the Xaras making a very slight shaw of resistance whey 
they found the tables tarnel on cher, we were soon јла [Hisashi] 
DF their villie At various parts ef the road, mtsile thwir vates, 
where we hul neticed somme Mars very busy as som аз Оу 
талу ме мега making for the village, we бега] mits ef 
а рарру мис lad Iwen killed, cut up, awl turin This 
сьтешону was suppexel] Loe give them аат frons «ur 
bullets, ат zerure theo village frog ghetruetien— Amnno 
other nieans 1 may nuwutiun. thüt one. is to throttle à owl, and 
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the so-called Naga Hills. Т1 


observe how its legs lie when dead; if the right lies over the 
left, the omen is favourable, and the reverse if otherwise. 
Certain birds’ songs when heard on the right of a path are 
lucky ; unlucky when heard on the left of the path, They have 
several ways of taking an oath. The commonest and most 
sacred is for the two parties to the oath to lay hold of a dog or 
fowl, one by its head the other by its tail or feet, whilst the 
animal or bird іч cut in two with a dio, emblematic of the 
perjurer’s fate. A ceremony of submission after defeat, and 
offer of peace, is to take a handful of earth and grass, and 
after placing it on the head to put it on the edge of a dio, and 
chew it between the lips, ^one of the most literal and dis- 
agreeable renderings of the metaphorical term * eating dirt.” 

Among the Angamis a description of " Tabu " is very much 
in vogue. It is declared on every occasion; on the birth of a 
child, or death of one of a family, the house is tabued for five 
days, and no one is allowed to go in or out, except the inmates 
of the house. An accidental death or fire in a village places 
the whole village under the tabu. Before commencing agricul- 
tural operations an universal tabu is gone through, and on many 
other similar occasions the tabu is declared. 

Captain Butler mentions the following instances of their 
expressive manner of emphasising messages. I quote his words : 
“Î remember a challenge being conveyed by means of a piece 
of charred wood, a chilli, and a bullet tied together. This 
declaration of war was handed on from village to village, until it 
reached the one for which it was intended, where it was no 
sooner read than it was at once despatched to me by a special 
messenger, who in turn brought with him a spear, a cloth, a 
fowl, and some eggs, the latter articles signifying their subordt- 
nation and friendship to me, at whose hands they now begged 
for protection. It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary for me to explain 
that the piece of burnt wood signified the nature of the punish- 
ment threatened (ie. a village consigned to flames), the bullet 
descriptive of the kind of weapon with which the foe was 
coming armed, and the chilli the smarting, stinging, and general 
painful nature of the punishment. And one day a piece of 
wood, with a twisted bark collar at one end and a rope at the 
other, used for tying up dogs on the line of march, was brought 
to me with another prayer for protection. The explanation in 
this case is of course obvious, viz. : that a dog's treatment was in 
store for the unfortunate recipients of this truculent message. 
Two sticks, crosswise, a fresh cut bough, or a handful of grass 
across a path, declares it to be closed.” 

I may add that these customs are not confined to the Angamis 
or, indeed, to the Nagas generally, but are common among all 
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observe drow its legs le when deut; Wo the rijht lies over the 
left, tig ишеп 1м DEeoxmble, smd the reverse LE oller tst. 
Certain тия" mugs leu liar en ihe rehi ob 3 path ate 
lucky ; unlucks ча Пагу а На lelt of dha path. They lave 
several ways of takings an ош. The onanmenest: imd. taust 
sucré 13 for blas bwa parties bo the oath to Jav holl ota фо ог 
fowl, om: by its head the other by Ms tal or tech, whilst the 
animal or binl is emt iu two with a иһ emllemutie of tle 
perjurer's fate A eorununy of osulanissmar uter abefeat, ened 
‚Нет of pues, ds аз бла а Тала [а of earth aml gruis, aml 
after plient b on the head to qut jt em tlie lee ul a alio, anel 
chew iL between the Lipa, Saar of the quest literal awd cis- 
датан тенет e£ thu metaphierical ternit catre ilire  ” 

Ameer qhe Ansans a desertion t7 ala" is very uel 
H vosle, [bas deckel oi uve rvoaeesspip; un the. birth. of a 
Ыш, "ur aile ath of one ef a faiuily, the leuse is lane for dive 
dava, mul ng ene Ja alliweil ti e nur out, casey the tfninubes 
ob Vae house. Am acenlental Шаһ or tire qm а але раз 
the whole village miulee the nalo сае enrnineneinm. asrical- 
tural eperztiuris a1 universal tau ja ze tlirourdi tul un tiny 
г нш исе Шш Gal os deel, 

Captum Butler nentieus the lw tastings ef tier 

cxpressivit manner UDI mesele. Po uue Ius wends: 

“{ тешет а СїшШепие Dering curried Wy gasis oE a piere 
cA ural wereld, uc chili aud a bullet tied икн Шит. ГЇ» 
declaration of war was bouled gn feont vilkere to vilke until it 
peched the nne for owlhüeh de was mbendel, where И ай no 
эжин Ты] Ган ib Wiis at onec езуд цч] ta tun by g special 
messenger, Wha in turn beought with bnn a speur,3 cloth, a 
few), йн] кенлик ete, the lutter art:eliss епо Фе вн 
nation gud fremliship te iueQatowldese hmls thee maow bere 
for protection. It us perles, scareelby necessary Ets £o explain 
that the piere aE Tagrat wrea) simil tle natitre af the pnnish- 
Yujnt threateraesd гц тшн гип] bû Ouest, the bullet 
descriptive of thu Ei oF woot with whiwhi the: foc was 
ctu areae, ace the edhulli vhs suite, items, р лыг 
piuntul patire of the punishment, Anil one ау драм of 
woe, with a twisteil kark сае at nte пн апи гере аб Шш 
otlier, used for Lyin u] its on this Bie ot anarchie, was brol Ln 
to me with another prayer. fer protection. The храна і in 
Eis pas ds OF course ublviens, vig ; tht asles's treatuit wis in 
store for des unfertunate rectprentz iE Ич ТҮЙ tress. 
Two sticks, evosswise, ài fresh ent emi, ora Вита] ө iras 
baits à path, denlares It to iu: decal. 

lanay dd that LI a TASA ure pot onl pa the Ancanius 
ur, lul, ka Lee N Жаза иеа, Һи аге кошип amotis all 
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72 Discussion. 
the tribes on the north-east frontier, of whom I have long 


ience. 

far, except where I have especially stated that all Nagas 
were included in the remarks, I have been dealing with the so- 
ealled Angamis or kilted Nagas only. The non-kilted Nagas I 
must deal with in the second part of the paper. 


| Explanation of Plates 1V. and V. 
Copies of the author's sketches reduced by photography from 


оар executed at the Surveyor-General’s Office, 
cutta, 


Prate IY. 
Fig. 1. Angami Naga of Chedema. 
Fig, 2. Angami woman of Khonoma. 
Fig. 3. Angami Naga spears. 
Piare V, 
Fig. 1. Angami house in дра. 
2. Effigy on Angami Naga gra 


Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3, Sledge used by the Арыт em for dragging large 





Discusstos. 


Colonel H. Gopwis-AcsTrEs made the following remarks:— 
Colonel Woodthorpe in the opening portion of his paper referred to 
my services when in charge of the Khasi and Naga Hills survey 

and I have to thank him for the kind terms in which he 

alluded to my services in those hills. I must say that I left the 

survey ven eee regret, and only wish that I could have done 

more; but that jungle country is not one where a European can 

work for many years with i ишди, , and after seven years of jungle 

work on that frontier, I cons it best to leave before my health, 

which suffered much, was entirely undermined. There is no country 

more interesting to work in than the Naga Hills, of which d 

Es PM grin Da зон an account this eveni 

the scenery is most beautiful under Burrail range, and the 

05 are the most interesting on the Indian frontier. Colonel 

ore түн more of them and the country than any other 

I can testify to the accuracy of his observations. With 

to the burial customs of the people, about which Miss 

Buckland has asked a фиш, I only once had an opportunity 

of peeing any part of such ceremonies, In passing Боор Naga 

near Asaln, I saw the grave of a man being made close to 

the of a house, and the wife of the deceased was standing in 
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the tribes on the north-east frontier, of whom I have long 
EX Per lence. 

So far, except where I have especially staled that all Nagas 
were included in che remarks, [have been dealing with the so- 
called Angamis or kilted Navas only, The non-kilted Nagas | 
must deal with in the secon part of the paper. 


Explanation of. Plates £V and V. 


Copies af the author's sketches reduced by photography from 
photorincorrapha execuled ab the Surveyur-General’s Ofer, 
Calcutta. 


PLATE IF. 


Fir, 1l. Angami Nuga of Chedema. 
Fur 2. Augamui woman of Khouuma., 
Fi 3. Ansami Wura spears. 


FLATE V. 


Fig. 1. Angami house in Kobirah. 

Fig. 2. Effigy on Angami Naga grave, | 

Fiz. 3. Sledve used by the Angami Nagas for dragging large 
alm qes, 


DisSCUSSI ¥. 


Colonel] Ц. Goowry-Ausren made the following  remarks;— 
Colonel Woodthorpe in thy opening porto of his paper referred Шу 
my berries when im charge of the Khasi aud Naga Hills survey 
operations, and T have to thank him fer the kim] leems in which he 
alladed to my services in thes hills. Î must say that I left the 
surrey with great regret, and ouly wish that l could have done 
more; bot that jungle conntry ts nut ong where a YMuropean can 
work for maur yeurs with unpanmity, and after seven years of. jungle 
work on that froutier, 1 considered! it best to leave before my health, 
which sofered mach, was entirely unlurmined. — Thore 15 no country 
more interesting to work im than the Saga Mills, of which Colune] 
Woodthorpe bas wiven us яо interesting at oceount this evening: 
the scenery in most beeotital under the атта Tange, and the 
people are the most interesting on the Indian frontier. (Colonel 
Woodthorpe saw more of them and the country than any other 
о сег, xand I can tentifg to the accuracy of his cbecevations. Wick 
regard io the Боге cutomo af the people, atent which Misa 
fuekland bas asked à question, I only ouwe had an opportmuity 
of seming any part of such ceremonies, In. passiny through а Naga 
village nar Ásalu, I saw the prave of a man benr made close bo 
the door of s» henase, amd the wife of the deceased was tandir in 
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it, and digging the same, and at intervals singing in a loud mourn- 
ful way. It is the common custom to bury in the village street, and 
Lhave often seen the neatly-made fresh-raised graves covered over 
with an open work of interlaced split bamboos. On the occasion 
above mentioned, a " Mittun"! of the domestic breed had been 
sacrificed for the funeral feast, and it lay close by, having been 
speared through the beart, and the tail had also been cut off at the 
same time. Those who die of small-pox, which is a terrible 
scourge at times, are not buried in the ee 

Mr. Keane regarded Col. Woodthorpe's able and richly illustrated 
paper as perhaps the most valuable contribution yet made towards 
the study of the so-called Naga tribes. Many statements, such 
especially as those relating to their agricultural practices, and the 
ааа skill displayed by them in the irrigation of their upland 
valleys, would be received with surprise by those who had hitherto 
looked on these interesting tribes as occupying a very low position 
in the social scale, As much uncertainty still prevailed respecting 
their affinities to the surrounding Aryan and Mongolian races, be 
would be glad if the author omnie POY some more definite details 
as to their physical appearance and the structure of their dialects. 
The Angami, who differed in so many respects from the other Naga 
tribes, are said to speak a distinct language quus unintelligible to 
them, and he would like to know whether this was the case. Infor- 
mation was much needed regarding the peculiar character of all 
these idioms, and it would be important to ascertain whether they 
were monosyllabic like the neighbouring Indo-Chinese, or poly- 
syllabic like the Sanskritic vernacular current in the Assam low- 
lands. With regard to the physical type, the points to determine 
were the colour of the hair and complexion, the shape of the eyes 
and nose, prominence of the cheek bones, form ofthe head, whether 
dolichocephalic or brachycephalic, and mean stature. Until such 
leading features as these had been fixed, the problem of their true 
relations with the surrounding races could not be settled. 

Sir Jomx LusBock, Col. Kzarrxa, Dr. Wurrg, and the CHAIRMAN 
also joined in the discussion. 

Colonel Wooprsorre, replying to Mr, Keane, said that the hair 
of the Angamis is generally straight, but sometimes wavy; never, 
as far as he knew, “ frizzly " naturally. Captain Butler says they 
‘frizz " it out оаа in front, but in this the barber's art is 
employed. The Angamis differ greatly among themselves in 
features, some possessing aquiline features, others being flat faced: 
They all have their eyes set slightly, but very slightly, obliquely. 
He did not see any funeral ceremonics. 


1 Wild cow (Hibos fronfalis). 
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1, агні digging the same, and. a£ intervals singing in a loud mourn- 
ful way. [tis the commen custom to bury in ilie villae stpeet, inl 
І Бате often. seen tls nently-made fresli rates]. graves cnvereill over 

with an open work of interlaced split barbers. — Om ihe opeaxinm 
aboye mentioned, a " Mittun "! o£ the doinestie lreed. Juil hen 
Bacrileed for the funeral feast. andl it hor close hy, having heen 
apeared threneh the beurt, and the tail bad also been cut off at tlie 
same tie. Those whe dic of simall-pux, whigh 15 u terrible 
&courge at times, are not burl ip the таса, 

Mr. KraxxE rerarded Col. Woodrhorpe's able und rily illustrated 
paper As perhaps the most valuable contribution yet mode tuwands 
tha study of the so-called Magu tribus. Many stubunents, such 
especially às those. relating to. tlieir agriculeyral practices, and the 
remnurkable skill displayed by then te the irrigation of ileit а рати 
valleys, would be received with surprise by those why Isal hitherto 
looked on these interesting tribes a5 occupying a Ferg liye position 
imm the gocial scale, As anuch uncertaimty still prevailed respect ing 
their affinities to. dus surroundiug Aran and Mongelim rues, ho 
would be glad if the author could supply somo more definite details 
as to their physical uppearanee atl the arruüeture of heie dialects, 
Tle Angi, who diurnal in so many respects froni phe othur Sopa 
tribes, ore said bo speak à distinct lanizaage quue auiutellunble to 
bim, aud be would Ulku to know bother this was he cans Габ 
mation was mmnch needed rerardine the pevuliar character of all 
these idioma, amd it would be import: inb (n asirtaln whether they 
ге monos; llahie like the иы ишти Indo-Chinese, or paly- 
Tab hkeahe Sauskritie wenn: cular Current in Choe Asano iuw- 
lands, With regurd to the physical атре, the. points to determine 
were the colour "n the hau sod complexion, bhe slape of tht eyes 
Anil nose, prominoeneg of the ehieek boneg, forta of the bead, whether 
delieheerphalie or brachreephialie, and meran збите. atil suck 
leading Fuatures as these had been fixed, the. problem o£ their true 
relationa with the surrowanding races could not be xetiled. 

Eur donx Lerknock, Col. Kesrixa, lr. НЕГЕ, атм +. СЛАМА 
alào juneid 1n the discnasion. 

Colonel Wouvraorre, ceplytag io Mr. Keane, said that the hair 
af the Агати 15 generally straight. but sometimrs wawy; never, 
из far as bs Enew, ^ frizzly " naturally. Captain Butler sags thry 
"frizz "it oul owen na ly i iu fenni, burt im this (he barbers art is 
employed. The Angamia difer greatly among themselves in 
leatures toI pussessinr squilimue fearures, others benig Bat curds 
Thes all base. their eyes set slightly, hue very slerhtly, obliquely. 
Ue did uot see any faberal ceremonies. 


I WMeald sw (Rise Froufulrs). 
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Marcu 22хр, 1881. 
F. W. RupLER, Esq., Vice-President, 1n the Chair. | 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following list of presents was read, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


FOR THE LiBRARY. 


From the Avrnor.—Pueblo Pottery. By F. W. Putnam. 

— Remarks on the Afgháns found along the route of the Tal 
Chotiali Field Force in the spring of 1879, Parts 1 and 2. By 
Lieut. R. C. Temple. 

From the GrocgaArurAL SocrerY or Lirssow.—Exploragóes Geolo- 
E e Mineiras nas Colonias Portuguezas. By Lourenço 
Malheiro. 


From the SrAwisH Socrerr OF ANTHEOFOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY.— 
Museo Antropologico, No. 1. | 

From AE Géographique International. Bul- 
letin No. 2. 

From the Socrry.— Bulletin de la Société Impériale Russe de 
Géographie. Vol. XVII, ler. fascicule. 

—— Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 
235, 237. 

— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. November, 
December, 1880 ; e ag 1881. 

—— Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1477, 1478. 

From the Erersc Forest asp Couxry or Essex. NarvEALISTS' FIELD 
Cion.—Inangural Address, 1880. 

— Transactions, Parta |--3. T 

From the Acapemy.—Processen-Verbaal van de gewone Vergade- 
ringen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdam, 1879-80.  Jaarboek voor 1879. Verslagen en 
Mededeelingen. Af. Natuurkunde, Deel XV. 

From the Eprrog.—** Nature," Nos. 599, 594. 

—— Revue Scientifique, Nos. 11, 12. 

— Matériaux pour l'histoire de l'homme, T. XII, 3me. liv. 

The election of GEORGE B. WATERHOUSE, Esq, was 
announced, 
Mr. R. W. Felkin exhibited a series of photographs of Scenes 
and Natives of Central Africa, taken by Herr Buchta. 


Professor W. H. Flower, LL.D., F.R.S., exhibited a number of 
monumental heads and artificially deformed skulls from Malli- 





— eollo, and read the following paper :— 


ГЕ: 


Mako BAND, Daal. 
F. W. Ecoren, Esq, Fiec-Presidenut, in the Chetry, | 


The Minutes of the lust geet were reti аш] ачибе. 


The following list of presents was maid, aml thanks voted to 
the respective deers :— 


Fret TOE LIBRARY 


From the Aerio — Duoblo Pottery. Br F. W., Putnam, 

Jtemarks on the Ава итий along the route of the Tal 

Chotiuhli Fehl Forga iu the spring of. 1579, Ports | and 2. 1y 

Liegt, IL. C, Temple. 

From the Geoceariwan Boriery or Lisrox, — Explores Geolo- 

pitas & Mingemas nas Qolomms Duortuguezas. Dy Lourenco 

Malheiro- 

Mocambique. Tg Joaquim Joss Machado. 

Fran the ÑPANISE SOCIETY OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND [ETHNOLOGY - 
nse Autronidlogico, Nu. 1. 

From the Ixsrirutt.—lostitut (iemraphiqace Inlernationsal. Dal- 
letin Wa, 2. 

Fraüm the Büocurr.—Hnlletim de la Societe Imperiale Russe de 

Géographie. Vol, XY LE ler. fascieule. 

Jourzal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol ALIX, Nos. 

JSB, wa. 

— — Procesedingg of the Asiatic Society of Bengal  Novemter, 

December, 1550: January, 1751. 

Journal o£ tlic Society of. Arts, Nos. 1477, 14y8, 

From the Gerts Foresp asi Cocsty of Essex NartEALISTS" FrrLD 
CLcH,—lInauszural Address, 1234, 

—— 'Trausaetions, Parts l- À. 

From the Avant MY — Processen: Verhaal yan de gewone: Vorgade. 
ringen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen be 
Amsterdam, 15;U-540. —— Jaurbeeck vonr 17%. Werslagen en 
Medeleclinzen. Af. Natuurkonde, Peel XY. 

From the Ettigk.—* NuüEare," Aes ИЗ, ҮН}. 

—— Heyne Seientilume, Nos. 11, L2. 

—— Materunx pour l'listoire de l'homme, IT. XIT, 3mvc. lix, 

















The election. of. GrokGE  B..— WarkEüoUSE, Easy, was 
ацані, 

Mir, GW, Felkin esdibbited a teries nf у етар ùf Seernes 
aml Satives af Central Afric, taken lw Нег Рала, 


Professor W. EL Flower, DEE, PGS, exhibited a tiagher of 
плете deals stud artiliesally deierunsl] skulls from. Malli- 
collo, and Bea tle foiliwiug paper ;— 


NEL PROCEDITUR TWIST T 
W. H. F1owEn.—ÓOn a Collection of Monumental Heads, je. 15 


On a COLLECTION of MONUMENTAL HEADS and  ARTIFICIALLY 
DEFORMED CkANIA from the IBLAND of MALLICOLLO, in the 
Nrw HrBRipes, By WiLLIAM HeSEY FLoWER, LL.D. F.R.5,, 
P.Z8., V.P. Anthrop. Inst., &e. 


Тнк strange form of the heads of the natives of Mallicollo 
attracted the attention of the earliest Europeans who had 
opportunities of making observations upon them—Captain Cook 
and the two Forsters, who accompanied him in his visit to the 
island in 1774. In J. R. Forsters account of the voyage, we 
read that : * In Mallicollo we observed that the greater part of the 
skulls of the inhabitants had a very singular conformation; for 
the forehead from the beginning of the nose, together with the 
rest of the head, was much depressed and declining backwards, 
which causes an appearance in the looks and countenances of 
the natives similar to those of monkeys. Whether the inhabi- 
tants use some art to give the heads of their children this 
figure, or whether it be owing to some other cause, or to an 
original defect of the whole generation, which in the first couple 
from whence the tribe descended was modelled by chance or art 
into that form, and afterwards became inherent and natural to 
their offspring, it is impossible to determine." 

As a corollary to this, the observation of G. Forster may be 
quoted: “They were the most intelligent people we had ever 
met with in the South Seas; they understood our signs and 
gestures as if they had been long acquainted with them, and in 
a few minutes taught us a great number of words. Thus what 
they wanted in personal attraction they made up in acuteness of 
understanding.” Captain Cook himself bore striking testimony to 
their honesty as compared with that of other natives of the South 

The first accurate observations upon crania of these people are 
those of Mr. Busk, published in the Journal of this Institute 
(Vol. VI, p. 200), founded upon collections made by the late 
Commander Seal eal og R.N., and Mr. A. Corrie. These 
abundantly confirmed the description of the general form of the 
head given by those who had only seen the Mallicollese alive, 
though not quite clearing up the question raised by the elder 
Forster as to the mode of production of the deformity. 

A series of sixteen skulls, every one of which is said to bear 
more or less clearly traces of artificial deformation, in the Godef- 





! * Observations made during à Voyage round the World," 1778, p. 267. 
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£a ft COLLECTION f MONUMENTAL lIgAns e£ AWTIEICIALLY 
DerakMep ClASEA Fewer fie dPbsLawp ef Mabkrwonyc, ss fe 
МЕМ llek Py Wiima HESBY FLOWER, LLL, FUR, 
I'Z,8&, V.P. Anthrop, Inzt,, Xe. 


(Wirm Prark Vl). 


Tür strunee fore ef te heads of the natives of Мајо 
attracted the attente owl the сцен bFEurepeuns who Juul 
appertunitius o£ Tun kimr observations upnn tuin pta Coek 
aml the two Forziers wha: aecemipanedl hum im Гыз у to the 
atil in P774. leah HK. Forster acconut of the veut, we 
rel that; "Ii Mulliollucwe ebisorveil that thierzpeater [sut "nm 
sulla af the mihabitants zal a very singular eunfertuatium s far 
the иенен from Он Бетте of the nose, trenetlier with: the 
Test af tee heal. was much depressed aid declining: backwands, 
Which causes sn o appearuneu np the orks mil cewntetinces of 
tlie natives similar to thoa ûl okra. Fluther the inbali- 
tits use serm Arb ba sive Dhu eal of then children this 
ишиге, er whether i he uwing tee sere other cause, up tor ап 
inl defect of tho wlhuele ieneratien, whieh ài tbe dist cag de 
[тап мнен the tribe deseetulisd мыла пн ШАЙ liy chance nt irg 
into that firn, arl afterwurds beca inherent urs naburul to 
their Бүт, iL dx ирг fo detertiinc || 

As a coridllury to. this the. ebseryat:en of Gi Forster iay lu: 
quoted: "They were the moet intellisent people we ed exer 
Inet with ju the South Sens; thev üilersteund wur si; диа амі 
eeatotus ag if thes had bwen ote: eequadnted with Пили, ци] in 
a few minutes LAM Ms û Tel nuuler uf words. Plus what 
they wantid im perseual attraction thev tumle sup im aeuzeauess ut 
метати," Captatu Cook hinazelf bere striking testinieny d 
their Dienesty is conpareid with that of etdier natives об е мла 
Set [akimla 

The first acerbe observations upen ebnmua of these pierple are 
those ef Mr. Husk, published im te deurnal of thig bustitute 
(ul. VI, p, ZUG, dunndod usen enlleetions nuule by the date 
Coinmandee Ceideneugh, BN, und Me AS Corte These 
abmndantly eotlirtued thie description of ile кенет fie ae the 
hewl given hy thse who luul amiy seen the Mallieellese alive, 
though et ite aris Wp) Ue question raised lv the elder 
Forster us W the tinale ul preslaetien nf thu deturnütx- 

AÀ series id sixteen skulls, every ome id which is sail te bear 

Duo or less vlesrle traces uf artincial defurtnatien, 3i thi Gialet- 


1 Ua Was crimen male during a Visage reusal tlie Worbl" E948, p. 205. 
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froy Museum in Hamburg, has since been described by Dr. 


E. Krause, 

Ав throwing further light npon this subject, which has a 
jeculiar interest, because heads deformed in the same manner as 
those of the Mallicollese have not been met with in any other 
of the numerous islands of the Pacific, I have the pleasure of 
exhibiting to the Institute a collection of skulls and preserved 
heads, which has lately been formed by Mr. Boyd, and for the 
ion of which the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
is indebted to the liberality of the late President Mr. Luther 
Holden, who signalised his term of office by the great interest 
he took in, and the handsome contributions he made to, the 

Anthropological series of the Museum. | 
In answer to some inquiries which I addressed to him through 
his agent in London, Mr. Charles Thorpe, Mr. Boyd has been 
good enough to send the following information regarding these 
seimens, which I believe contains the first direct. evidence as to 
the artificial production of the deformity, for most visitors to the 
island, like Captain Goodenough and Mr. Corrie, have succeeded 
in obtaining but scant glimpses of the domestic life of these people, 
the women and children being carefully kept out of the way of 


Mr. Boyd writes: “The heads were obtained on the south 
coast of the island of Mallicollo, New Hebrides, it being only in 
that neighbourhood that the natives alter the natural form of 
the The ordinary skulls were simply taken from the 

ves, and belonged to the common people, boys and women. 

he skulls made to imitate the defunct men belonged to warriors 
and chiefs, and were obtained from the large ‘ Bure’ or temple, 
one of which isin every town, and into which boys and women 
are not allowed to enter on pain of death. On the death of a 
warrior or chief he 1s buried, and when the flesh has rotted from 
the bones they are dug up, and used for making the points of 
arrows, Which are then poisoned. An image or figure of split 
bamboo is then made to represent as much as possible the 
deceased, It is hollow and plastered with clay, carved wood 
being used to represent arms, legs, &c.; the head is then 
smeared over with clay, &c., also, and modelled and painted, so 
asto be often a very fair likeness of the dead; itis then put 
on the model, and the whole set up in the god's house or temple, 
with the weapons and small personal effects of the defunct. 
These images are, I think, worshipped. It is difficult to obtain 


1 eber macrocephale Schädel ron den Neu Hebriden." Verhandlungen in 
Hamburg des Vereins {йг naturwissenachaftl. Unterhaltung, IV Band, 1879- 
and “ Ethnogmphisch-Anthropologische Abtheilung des Museum Godefroy, in 
Hamburg,” 1881. ' 
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island, like Captain Goodenaugh aml Mr. Come, have succeeded 
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the women aml children being carefully kept cut of the way of 
slrangers, 

Ar, Boyd writes: “The heads were obtained om the seth 
const OF the island af Malle, New Hebrides, it being only iu 
that neieibourhoks]. Urat the. uaatives alter the. natural form of 
the heal. The ordinary skulls were simply taken from the 
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The skulls made to tmitate the defunct men belonged to warriors 
and chiefs, aud were obtained from Uie. large * Dure ^ or. temple, 
ope of which isin every town, atl inte which boys und women 
are not allowed to enter oo pug of death, On Ша death of a 
warrior or chief he is Partel, aml when the flesh las trotted fram 
the hones they are dug up. aml used fer waking the pints of 
arrows, which nre (hen. poisened, — Am imam or teure of split 
bambon Jä then nuule do represent as rnuch as posstble tle 
deceased, It ix hollow: amt plastered with oliy, carved wood 
Deling usel to represent anms, less, &c.; the head ts then 
smeared over with clay, dee alsu, amb modelled aud ]ainted, so 
as to be often ü very Bir. likeness of the dead: itis then put 
en the оин, ап the whole set up in the aos hese or tergple, 
with te /eapans sad snall personal etleete of the dennet 
These nuages are, E Чап, зоте ара It is diticult to obtain 


bl r1 т mart phale elise L san ce Beene dIebrdge'" Y erhandlungen in 
Mambureé ies Vereine. tur atureioeensmhefrl. Vurerhaltunz, JY pul, INF 
mil *" E nrophich- Anthrupulegizelie Ам] ити «өз Мари Gilena. in 
Hamberg.” Phl. 7 
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these skulls; none but the direct descendants of the dead will 
interfere with them. 

“With regard to the peculiar formation of the skull, it is the 
effect of pressure at a very early age, All the people on the 
south coast practice it,men and women alike. Shortly after the 
child is born the mother hinds the forehead with ‘sinnet,’ from 
the eyebrows, until the hair is reached, the string passing round 
the back of the head, and it is only taken off occasionally until 
the child is six months or even a year old. The poor child is 
in pain from morning until night, and is continually crying. 
The eyes protrude greatly. | 

“These notes are correct as far as they go, and are the result 
of personal inquiry and observation." 

The skulls collected in Mallicollo by Mr. Boyd are eleven in 
number. Five are prepared or monumental heads; the other 
six are clean skulls, three with and three without the lower jaw, 
and appear to contain examples.of both sexes, and are all adult, 
except the one which exhibits the most marked deformity. 
No. 1161 L of the MS. Catalogue, in which the basilar suture 
has not closed, and the last molars are not in place. The 
monumental heads apparently all belong to males, thus far 
corroborating Mr. Boyd's statement that chiefs and warriors 
only are treated in this way. Apart from their essential race 
characters, which I do not propose to discuss at present, though 
I may say that they agree in all essentials with those previously 
described by Mr. Busk and by myself in the published catalogue 
of the crania in the Museum, they present two points of 
interest— 

1. The artificial deformation. Of this every one bears evidence, 
and in each case of the same type, ie. circular constriction. 
They are consequently in the main symmetrical, and have no 
lateral bulging of the parietes, Two points on the upper surface 
show most marked evidence of depression, the middle of the 
frontal bone and the neighbourhood of the bregma; and between 
these there is a more or less marked median elevation of the 

‘upper and hinder part of the frontal. The constricting bands 
have evidently passed round the occiput behind, upwards and 
forwards, and have divided superiorly, so as to produce the 
double depression on the upper contour of the skull. This is one 
of the commonest forms of artificial deformity among ancient 
South American crania, and also those of Southern Europe, the 
old macrocephalic skulls from Tiflis, the Crimea, Austria, &c., being 
all modifications of this type ; the differences in detail depending 
mainly upon accidental circumstances, as the tightness of the 
bandages used, period of time during which they were continued, 
&c. <A distinction can, however, be made in describing such 
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these sEulls: noue but the direct. descenidunta ob Une ded wall 
interfere with them. 
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skulls, in relation to whether the elongated axis is nearly 
horizontal, or whether, being elevated behind, it approaches more 
or leas to the vertical; whether the whole cranium has, in fact, 
the aspect of being depressed or elevated. The former is the 

evailing form among the Mallicollese стапа. Воі опе of 
them, No. 1161 L (see figure), differs strikingly from the rest in 
the elevation of the back of the skull and in the great amount 
of the constriction, the general form closely resembling some of 
the Titicaca skulls, as well as those from Tiflis, and from 
Csongrád, in Hungary, described by Lenhossek. 





ÁRTIFICIALLY DEFORMED CRANICM FROM MALLICOLLO, wo. 1161 І, 1х ТНЕ 
MUsEUM OF THE BOYAL COLLEGE OF BUMGEONS OF ENGLAND. 


Though this. eranium differs so much from the rest that its 
genuineness might at first sight be suspected, a careful examina- 
tion of the others will show some which form a transition 
towards it, especially No. 1161 K, and there can be no difficulty 

! Aa Mo. 565 Mua. Roy. Coll. Burg., presented by Captain J. B. Telfer, R.N. 
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skulls, in relation to whether tlie elongated nxis is nearly 
horizontal, ar whether, but elevated behind, it approaches more 
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the Тилеп skulls, as well aa those from Titis, aud from 
Csongràd, iu lurgury, described by. Lenhossck. 
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whatever in supposing that the method of bandaging which 
produced the one might, in the hands of a parent a little more 
solicitous than usual about the child's personal appearance, 
produce the other. The general character of the skull, as well 
as its history, fully attests its authenticity. It has evidently 
been the object of some care and preparation after death, showing 
signs of having been subjected to the action of fire. 

2. The mode of preparing the monumental heads, as they 
may be called, is well shown in five specimens, though it is 
quite possible that any of the others may have been subjected 
to the same process, and the effects removed by exposure and 
decay. In fact, in one of the five the composition has almost 
entirely peeled off, and in two others the hair has been lost. 
These imperfect specimens are useful, as showing the steps of 
the process by which the result in the more perfect cases has 
been attained. 

It is quite evident that, as stated by Mr. Boyd, the skull is 
first allowed to become clean, probably by temporary burial, 
though not to the extent of permitting the teeth to fall out. 
Although resembling them at first sight, these heads are not 
mummies, the skin and soft parts being entirely removed. The 
face, up to the top of the forehead, is covered with a thick layer 
of composition, which in general appearance much resembles 
clay, as stated by Mr. Boyd, but which on closer examination 
proves to be formed of short dark brown, probably pounded, 
vegetable fibres, rendered adherent by the mixture of some 
guiumy substance, or perhaps a little clay. When dry, it pearls 
crumbles, resembling fine peat. It breaks down when wetted, 
but it is quite insoluble in water. It burns slowly, without 
flame or resinous exudation, leaving a considerable residuum of 
grey ash. In this substance, which completely covers the bones 
of the face, the features are modelled. These consist of pro- 
jecting brow-ridges, a large nose, lips with a wide aperture, 
somewhat apart so as to show the teeth; and even the auricle or 
pinna of the ear is rudely imitated. The eyes are represented 
by deep oval (or, in one case, circular) holes. Whether any 
artificial imitation of the eye (as in the Solomon and Darnly 
Islanders, and others, who are in the habit of preparing 
mummified heads) had been inserted, and now fallen out, it 
is impossible to say, but in none is there any sign of this 
having been the case. The nose is large and prominent in all, 
with a straight or slightly arched dorsum and wide nostrils. Its 
form differs somewhat in each case, though with a general 
character common to all. | 
_ The surface of the composition is smooth and of a uniform 
dark reddish-brown colour, almost black. In one, 1161 A, 
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whatever im supposing that the method of БанЧиржтпу which 
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(Plate VI, figs. 3 and 4), it has been painted a light ferruginous 
red, with a broad black stripe, passing from each eye backwards 
and downwards below the ear on to the neck, In another a 
black band is faintly discernible across the forehead. The com- 
position ia carried upwards and backwards as far as the line 
which marks the growth of the hair of the scalp. Beyond this 
in the two more perfectly preserved heads, frizzly black hair, at 
first sight closely resembling that of the natural head, covers the 
skull, but it has evidently been restored artificially after the bone 
was clean and bare, for it does not grow out of the skin. In 
the specimen, No. 1161 A (Plate VI, figs. 3 and 4), locks and 
tufts of finely curled hair seem to have heen merely gummed to 
the surface of the bone; but No. 1161 B (figs. 1 and 2) presents 
an example of a much higher style of art. The whole covering 
of the scalp, which presents the closest resemblance to the 
natural hair in sifu, can be removed bodily (figs. 1 and 2). 
It is in fact a wig! The basis to which the hair is fastened 
is most ingeniously formed of a thin layer of leaves, merely 
cummed together, with a smooth interior exactly fitting the 
skull, which when the covering is removed is perfectly bare and 
clean, A slender twig passes round the lower part of the wig 
to giveit support, for as may be supposed this really beautiful 
in elegant specimen of wig-making is extremely fragile and 
delicate and will not bear removing and replacing many times 
without risk of injury. 

It is probable that one at least of the others had been treated 
in the same way, as shown by the cleanness of the calvarium, 
but the remainder show signs of having had the hair fastened 
directly to the skull as in the first described specimen. 

In the forepart of both the heads which retain the hair a 

lume of cock's hackles is fixed, by means of long sharp thorns, 
like skewers, passing through the composition which forms the 
upper part of the artificial forehead; and in No. 1161 A (fig. 4), 
in addition to this, a pendant tassel, 18 inches in length, formed 
of four pieces of native string, with interwoven feathers, hangs 
down from the right side of the head. 

The bone at the base of the skull is not injured, as in the 
preserved Maori heads, but appears to have been subjected to 
the action of fire and smoke, probably in drying the composition 
with which the face is covered. As the brain would have 
disappeared with the other soft parts by natural decomposition 
when the head was buried, there would be no necessity for 
enlarging the aperture at the base to facilitate its removal. 
None of the cervical vertebrm are preserved with the heads, The 
first described, No 1161 A (figs. 3 and 4), has a rather long 


and slender cylindrical neck, formed externally of the same 
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(Plate VI, fis, 3 and 4), it has been painted a light. ferrugimous 
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without risk of injury. 

It ia probalde that one at least of the others lig been treated 
in the sume way, ua show ly tlie. eleunness of the 2abvarium, 
hut the remainder show siens of having had the hair fastemal 
directly to tlie skull as 1n tlie. Birst deseribed specimen, 

In the forepart. of Loth the heads whieh retain the hair a 
plume of cock’s hackles is taxed, by means of lon sharp thorus, 
like skewers, passim throweh the compneition which furms the 
upper part of the artificial Furehisul ; and in wo. TIW A ig. d), 
in addition to thia, u pendant tassel, 13 inehes in length, fornel 
of four pieces of native string, with Interwoven feathers, Jangs 
down from thè rieht sibe ofthe hrl. | 

The Jame at the base af the skulls mot mjared, as in. the 
preserved Maori heads, bat appears to huve been subjected to 
the action of fiie amd sinoke, probably in drying the composition 
with which the fare ia covered. As the braio ко] have 
disnppeured with tlie. other soft. parts hy natural decomposition 
when rhe hend «was bured, there. would be no necessity [от 
eplargiag the aperture at the base te facilitate its removal. 
Noue of the cervical vertebra: are preserved with tne heads The 
first described, wo L161] A des. 3 and 4), has a rather lony 
and slender cylindrical neck, formed exteroully of the same 
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composition as that of which the face is made, and stuffed with 
coarse vegetable fibres, probably cocoanut, and ending inferiorly 
in a broken surface, by which it was probably continued into 
the artificial body described by Mr. Boyd. There is no reason 
to suppose that the others were not finished off in the same way, 
but when removed by force, the separation took place close to 
the skull, instead of at the bottom of the neck. 

The. method of preserving relics of departed friends, of which 
these specimens give evidence is, as far as I know, unique. 
Whatever the special motive among the Mallicollese, whether 
they are objects of worship or merely of affectionate regard, it 
must be very difficult for a passing traveller without intimate 
knowledge of. the language and of the condition of mind and 
thought of the people to ascertain; but the custom is obviousl: 
analogous to many others which have prevailed throughout all 
historical times and in many nations, manifesting itself amon 
other forms in the mummified bodies of the ancient Egyptians, and 
which has received its most msthetic expresssion in the marble 
busts placed over the mouldering bones in a Christian cathedral. 


Explanation of Plate VI. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Side and front views of monumental head 
from Mallicollo, No. 1161 B, in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, with artificial 
removable wig of hair, lined with leaves, 

Figs. 3 and 4—Side and front views of head, No. 1151 A,in 
the same Collection, with hair fixed to the surface of 
the cranium, 


Mr. JoszpH Lucas, F.G.S, read the first part of a paper 
а pe Ethnological bearings of the terms Gypsy, Zingaro, 
In, Xc. 








Е. W. RupLER, Esq, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following list of presents was read, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— | 
| FOR THE LIERART. 
Fromthe Avrgoz.—Anthropology. By E. B. Tylor, D.C.L. F.R.5., 
— Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By John Evans, D.C.L., F.R.5. 
VOL. XI. G 
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but when nemnoved by furee, the. separation toak place close to 
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The methal of preservtts relies of departed Friede, o£. which 
these specnaens sive evilenee ia, us бағ аз» 1 know, unius 
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they are objects of wership or merely of affectionate regard, it 
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Fiss. l awl 2,—Side and fromt views of monumental head 
mun Malleol, So, IIOL BH, tu the Museu o£ ihe 
EHoval Colles of Sipceaua of Finck, wilde artificial 
типи эу of leur, loal with leaves. 

Firs, dowel 4.—ide aml front wews of tl, Na 1151 Alin 
the капын» Collection, with hair fixed po the surface of 
the erani. 


Ме. Јери Livecams, Pars, mad the dist part of à paper 
"£u the. Ethnohisricil beares o£ tu: terius. Gypsy, Zia, 
lan, &e 


Apri lire. 0331. 
F. W, RrbLER, Exqu, Voós-Peesleut, ta dhe Cheir. 


The Minutes of the lust meethe were mul awl осше, 


The Follewine list of presents wa Ted, arl thanks voted ta 
the respective douurs -— 
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From the ActrorR.—Antleopologs, Br E. B. Tylor, D C-L, FHRS. 
—— Ancient Bronze Crplemunts, Weapons, and Ornaments of 
Crreat Britain and Ireland. Ly Jobn Evsus, П.С, Е. К.х. 
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8 List of. Presents. 


From the Avrnor.—Notes on the Crania of New England Indians. 
By Lucien Carr. : Жее 

—— A Study of the Savage Weapons at the Centennial Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, 1876. 

—-- On the Geology and Physical Features of the Bagshot 
District. By Prof. T. Rupert Jones, F.R.8. —— 

From the Acapemy.—Boletin de Ia Academia Nacional de Ciencias 
de la Republica Argentina, Tom. III. ne 

From the Assocrarioy.—Transactions of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, Edinburgh Meeting, 

From the Isstrrvriox.—Journal and Report of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Cornwall, March, 1881. 

From the German ANTHROPOLOGICAL SocieTr.—Correspondenz-Blatt, 
No. 3, 1881. : 

From the Soctery.—Transactions of the Imperial Societ 
Naturalists, Moscow. Tom. XXXII, liv. 1; Tom. X 
p. 1, liv. 3; Tom. XXXVII, liv. 3; T. XXXIX, Ivi. 2. 

— Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1479-1481. 

——- Proceedings of the Royal Society, Nos. 210. 





of 





nr Mp der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
08. 


Bund. X, 8, 9. 

—— Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 239. 

——- Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, April, 
1881. | 

—— Bulletin de la Société de Borda à Dax, 1881, Part 1. — 

—— Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol IX, 
Part 1. 

From the Eprrom.— The Kansas City Review of Science and 
Industry, Vol. IV, No. 2. 

— Revue Internationale, 1281, No. 3. 

—— Revue Scientifique, Nos, 13-15. 

—— Journal of Mental Science, No, 81. 

—— " Nature," Nos. 505-597. 


The election of Lieut.-Col R. G. WoonrHomgrPE, R.E, and of 
THOMAS Vincent Ногмез, Esq., F.G.S., was announced. 

Mr. Josern Lucas, F.G.S., read a paper " On the Ethnological 
Relations of the Gypsies.” 

A discussion ensued in which M. Bertin, Mr. Walhouse, 
Mr. Bouverie-l'usey, and the Chairman took part, and the 
author replied. 


a2 Fast of Presents, 


From the Avruog.—Noies on the Crania of New England Indians. 
Hy Lucien Curr. 

— AStody of the Savage Weapons nt the Centennial Exhibition, 
Philadelplia, 18706. 

—-— Üm thes Geology and Physical Features of the Bagshot 
District, By Peot) T. Rupert oncs, FLAS. 

From the Acabgaty.—Holctin de [3 Academia Nacional de Ciencias 
de |& Hepubliea. Argentina, Tom. HI. 

From the Associatiox,.—Transactians of tha National Association 
far the Promotion of Soeial Science, Edinburgh Meeting, 
1991, 

Frain the [xsttrevios.—Journal and Report of the. Hoyal Iustitn- 
tion of Cornwall, alarh., DSH, 

From the Greoman ASTHEOMGLOUICAL SOCIETY. —Correspondonz-llatt, 
№. 3, 1981. 

From the Sreaerr.—Transactiona of the Imperial Bociety of 

Saturaliats, Moscow, "Tom. XXXIII, liv, by Tom. ХЕХ, 

P.lohy. 3; Tom, XEXVIII, tiv. 5: T. XXXTX, 1x1. 9. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos, 1479-1481. 

——- Proceedings of the Rural Society, Mus, HID 

—— Mitthedungen dee Agtbropelogischen Gesellschath in Wien. 
Bund. X, Nos. н, YL 

— Journal of the Ásiatic Socieby of Bengal, Ko. 238, 

aes of the Royal Geogrmphical Society, April, 

— Dulletin de ta Bovidié de Norda à Dar, 1881, Part 1. 

~ Pransactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol, 1X, 

art 1. 

Pmn the Enrrog — The Knünszaa City Review of Science and 

Tudustrr, Yol. IY, No. Z, 

lievur Internationale, 1251, No. 3. 

—— Hevne Sctentifique, Nos. 14-15. 

donrnal o£ Meatal Scunce, ho. 81. 

—— *' Маге,‘ Мо», 215—297, 











The election of Liewt-Col, P, €, Woeoprüegrr, KE, and of 
Тиомаз VINCENT HOLMES, Er, FOULS, was announced, 

Mr, riser Lrcas, E.£,8, read a paper " On He Exhualoiesl 
Relativas of tle Tiy peira." r^ 

A discussion ensned in which М. Bertin, Mr. Walbouse, 


Mr, Bonver- Pusey, awl the Chairman. took part, and the 
миот термі. 
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Nores on the WESTERN REGIONS, Translated from the " Tscén 
Han Shoo,” Book 96, Part 2. By A. WYLIE, Esq. 
[Introductory Note by H. H. Howorth, Esq., F.S.A. 


I wigH to prefix a note of explanation to this most valuable paper, 
probably the last which my accomplished friend Mr. Wylie will 


Бе able to write, since his eyes, which have done so much 


service in Chinese research, have at last been overshadowed with 
blindness. The series of papers is now complete, and in them 
ethnologists in the West of Europe have for the first time pre- 
sented to them the earliest details contained in Chinese literature 
about the tribes and peoples neighbouring upon China. Hyacinthe, 
I believe, published a translation of these annals into Russian; but 
in that language they are virtually as much buried as in the 
original language. The period covered by them is that comprised 
within the domination of the Elder Han dynasty in China (207 B.c, 
to9 Ap.) Itisto be hoped that they may be followed at some time 
by a similar gleaning from the annals of the Second or After Han 
dynasty. This, the last paper of the series, has not had the advau- 
tageof Mr. Wylie's complete supervision in passing tironai erede 
and if any printer's or other mistakes occur, they must be assigned 
to myself, who have corrected the proofs, and who will never cease 
io be grateful for having been the secondary means of furnishing 
so much of the raw material for Eastern ethnological research to 
English students, by persuading Mr. Wylie to undertake the 
translation. | 


Woo-sun.? 

Tue Sovereign of Woo-sun, who is styled the Great K win-me, 
has his seat of government in the city of Ch'ih-kuh, distant from 
Chang-gan 8,900 fe. The kingdom contains 120,000 families, 
comprising a population of 630,000 persons." They have an 
army of 188,800, a Minister of Emoluments, a Left General- 
issimo, a Right Generalissimo, three Marquises, a Commander-in- 
chief, a Protector General, two Inspectors General, a grand 
official, two household officials, and a Knight. The seat of the 
Governor General lies 1,721 /e to the east. The country of Fan- 


1 А revise was afterwards submitted to, and corrected by, Mr. Wylie. [Ed] 

* From the * Se yih t'ung win che“ we learn—and the indications in the text 
seem to point to the conclusion—that Woo-sun occupied the site of. Kulja, and 
great part of the modern province of Ili, lying to the east of Lake Issikul. 

| A native commentator remarks:—" The people of Woo-sun had the most 
remarkable figures of all the barbarian races. Their representatives at the 
р have blue eyes and red beards ; while in shape they resemble apes 

which ich they are originally descended." 2 
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Hotes on fae WrEsTERX КЕгаохз. Tranalited from the 5 Tsén 
Hun Bheo, book Ub, Part 3, Dy AL Werk, Esq. 


Lintrededury Mide fap H. HE. Haworth, Her, FS A 


I wrga to prefix a note of oxplanution ta this most valuable paper, 
probably the last which my aecnigpirsled Éiruend Mr. Wéslie will 
be able ta wrike, 31nce. lis eyes, which. have done so mach prad 
service 16 Chinese research, have st laste beew ovenshndowel with 
bhndness, The serica of papers is mew complete, and in them 
etboolegtsia iu the West o Eurape huve for the hrst time pre- 
sented to them ць вате «ая «чалай ia Chinese literature 
about the tribes and peoples neighbouring upan Chiu. Нугай, 
Ê believe, published a translation of these ansats into Houssian ; bur 
In that language they are virtually aa inuch buried aa s the 
orginal [анил е. ‘Thie period gavecel ly theo s tiak comprised 
within the domination of the Elder Han dynasty in China (307 1c. 
to f xn.) deisto be hoped Flat bee ruis dui folloseesE nd some 11m 
by a similar gleusiog frou the annuals of the Segond or After Han 
dynasty. This, the last paper of the series, has nut kal the adv- 
taret Mr, W ylies complete supervisuem in passinge tlircuerli be prgss;! 
aug if any printers or other mistakes oceur, theg tust be. assigned 
Lo myself, who have corrected the proofs, and whe will never cense 
to be grateful fer laying been the secondary means of faruishinz 
EO much oF the row material for Faster etbuolewical researc ty 
Englih students, by persuading Air. Wylie to umdertake the 
translation, | 


IFoa-an a 


THE Sovereign of Wotan, whe is styled the Orent kwin-me, 
has his seat ef overnuient. in the eiby o£ Ch'ihli-kuh, distant feo 
Chane QUI (e The ишн cenianns Dag тЇз, 
comprising a population ef HAO persons?  Thew have ан 
шү ob ls aug, a Munster of Кашы шш, a Lett General- 
aim, A Itl Ueneralissim, тан, Матере, а {наога т-а 
chiet, a Protector General, two Inspectors бт, а итин 
Heal, tee household utieials, al a Аоте. The seat of the 
Governor General lieg 1,121 fe to thessust.— Tine couunbry ol Fan- 


1 А revise waa afterwarils cubital to. ei carts teal Кл. Мг. Yr alee. КЧ.) 

T Fewo phe © Se sib Vung wiag aly | we warn sgeul Hie diih bais in lie Lene 
seem fo punt to he conelusun—t hal Wareng seprael pie ere of huius ami 
Erat part ef the азасы [ааз prinee «1 Li. Iinio the caet af Labeo I= kul. 

3 X uulise vuernmnndatir rieuark«:—7 loc puugi aM asd Teel tla mest 
течеше furva ot all fhe harhar rawa. Га? герти а dhg 
prescnt dur hie bloc exes id red bounds; «lile in sape tier resemble sea 
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84 А. Мүше, — Notes on the Western Regions. 


nuy' in Kang-keu (Sogdiana) lies 5,000 Ze to the west. On the 
jungly plains there is much rain and cold, On the hills pine 
and fir trees abound. The inhabitants do not cultivate the soil, 
but they plant trees, They roam about with their flocks and 
herds in search of water and pasture, their national customs 
being the same as those of the Heung-noo. Horses are very 
numerous, some wealthy people having as many as four or five 
thousand. The people are pig-headed, covetous as wolves, and 
utterly unreliable. ey are much given to plundering raids, 
and are charaeteristically violent as a nation. 

Formerly they were subject to the Heung-noo, but subse- 
quently, on attaining to great prosperity, they cast off their 
allegiance. The country joins that of the Heung-noo on the 
east, Kang-keu on the north-west, Ta-wan (Fergana) on the west, 
and several settled kingdoms possessing cities and villages on the 
south, The inhabitants were originally Sae (Sacs); but the 
Ta Yué-she (Massagetce) on the west subdued and expelled the 
King of the Sae; when the latter moving south, crossed the 
Hindu Kush; and the Ta Yué-she occupied the country. 

At a subsequent period the Kwiin-mo of Woo-sun attacked 
and subdued the Ta Yué-she, who then went westward, and 
reduced the Ta-hea (Dahs) to a state of vassalage, while the 
Kwün-mo of Woo-sun took possession of their country. In 
consequence of these revolutions, the population was of a mixed 
character, containing, besides those of Woo-sun, Sae and Ta- 
On his return from his expedition to the West, Chang Keen 
had said in his report:—" The Woo-sun nation was originally 
settled, together with the Ta Yué-she, between Tun-hwang and 
China. Now, although Woo-sun has become a great and 
powerful nation, yet by liberal gifts they might be induced to 
move eastward and occupy their old country. By bestowing an 
Imperial Princess in marriage on the Kwin-mo,a fraternal bond 
might be formed, which might act as an effectual check on the 
Heung-noo." These details are found in the Memoir of Chang 
Keen? а 

Woo-te, being at that time the reigning Sovereign, approved 
Chang Kétn's suggestions, and entrusted him with the commis- 
sion to transact the negotiation, furnishing him with presents of 

d and silks for the Kwin-mo. On the arrival of the envoy, 
 Kwün-mo received him with the rites proper to an envoy 





! Fas-mwy is literally “inside the border," and thus the sente ight be 
rend + "The border land of Kang-keu lies 6,000 е to e wen I E 
however, using Fan-nuy as roper name of the country, the meaning being 
M. : Pre. ry, the g being 
* See the“ Journal of the Anthropological Institute," August 1880, p. 66. 
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nuy! in Кате (Sogdian es 00L fe po the west. Ou the 
Janely plains there is much rain und coll. Ou the ills pine 
mul fir trees abontd. The inhabitants do nob cultivate the aod, 
ої Шет рап trees, “They run about with therr Hooks uml 
lenis iu euch uE water aml pasture, their national customs 
hing the same as those of the Henng-noe — lforecs nro wery 
nuuierous, oue wealthy people having as way as four or five 
thousand. The people are pusr-hieuded, coveteus as wolves, aul 
utterly unreliable. “They are pneh civen t2 plunderimz raids, 
and are ebaraeteristically + talent ag a mation. 

Formerly they were sulyeet te the Heuns-noo, bug subsi- 
quentiv, on attaimmgr to smat prosperity, they cust off Ма 
allenenee, The country jum that of the Teun tion on the 
etab, Kang-keu an the worth-west, Ta-wan (Fetiania) on the west, 
Wl several вн] ksuinlians possessinir cities acl villases o2 the 
3euth. — The inhabitants were originally mae (macah; tat the 
Tr Xuc-she (Massareloe) on. the west. sululied 2nd expelled (не 
Ring of the Sue; when the latter moving south, crossed the 
[hulu Kash; and the Ta Yué-she occupacd the country. 

AL a subsequent period the Kwän-mo ef &a6o-sum attack 
and subdued the Ta Yuë-şhe, who then went sestwanpl, iml 
reduced the Ta-hea (Dahi) to à state of vassalaze, while tle 
Kwáu-no of Yous dock possession of ther country, Ju 
consequenee of tliese revoelutions, this poepualation was of à mixed 
character, containing, besiles those uf Woo-sun, Sac aad Ti- 
Yuc-she elements alsc. 

Ün hia retarn fran dis exprfition to the West, Chaat Keon 
had said ii his report ; —" The Wrosan uation wig oricinally 
settled, together with rhe Ta Vur-zhle, botween Tun-hwans aud 
Chime Mew, althuush  Woo-2un his become а erent aml 
powerful mation, vet by liberal efis they. miht be тсы to 
mavis eastwund atl ueeups their old conutry..— By bestow nm 
Imperial Princess im marcas: pu the Kwinana fraternal bong 
пит Fa formed, which ЙИ ап яв ап elfectual cheek on tlie 
Heunz-noo. These details ave found moth Memoir of. Cane 
Keen? 7 

W'ong- Le, кш at that thue the mening SU TTT, üpprevial 
Chang Kecis suzimestions, and. entrüsimal hin with the coms- 
gin Lu Eranesaet the neszocatian, furnish him with presents ut 
goll aud silks for the. Rwan-me.-— Oun the arrival of tbe encour 
Шс Амап-ш received hiia with the rites pruper to un euvoy 


l| Fas aga literally "ineke thre Lorilee” anıl hus tle sentence jalit he 
TeM|:—"7 The burder Jud of Bany- keu liea SANK dr du the wrar I prefer, 
билеер, шәх ыш еар па Llc priper bane of tae чагу, Е атулар beirn ; 
equivalent, ` £ 


" éee the " Jour vf the Anthiropeoloivel Institute," Augus IAS, p. G. 
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from the Heung-noo. Chang Kéén, who was greatly mortified 
by this reception, said:—“I am the bearer of gifts from the 
Emperor; but should your Majesty refuse the customary 
salutation, I must take them back again.” At sight of the 
gifts, the Kwün-mo rendered due obeisance, and the other rites 
were performed the same as of old. 

At first the Kwün-mo had more than ten sons, the middle one 
of which, the Ta-luh, was of a violent disposition, and having 
the talents for a general he put himself at the head of 
over 10,000 cavalry, and set up a separate establishment. The 
Ta-luh's elder brother, the heir apparent, had a son called the 
Tsin-tsow. The heir apparent dying early had on his death-bed 
requested the Kwün-mo that the Tsin-tsow might be made heir 
apparent, a request which the Kwün-mo in his grief assented to, 
The Ta-luh was enraged, and gaining over his brothers to his 
views, while relying on his host of followers, he rebelled, 
and resolved to attack the Tsin-tsow. Consequent on this, 
the Kwiin-mo gave the Tsin-tsow also more than 10,000 
cavalry, and set him up in a separate establishment. The 
Kwiin-mo also raised more than 10,000 cavalry for his own 
protection. The country was thus divided into three factions, 
and the Kwün-mo's freedom of action was restrained by the 





On delivering the presents to the Kwiin-mo, Chang Kéén 
addressed him to the following effect :—^" There is nothing to 
prevent the Woo-sun nation removing to their original country 
in the east; in which case the Emperor of China would send 
an huperial Princess for your consort. A fraternal bond might 
thus be cemented, which would prove an effectual barrier to 
molestation from the Heung-noo,” The Woo-sun, however, 
being at a great distance from China, they were altogether 
unconscious of the magnitude and power of the empire; while 
being in close proximity to the Heung-noo, to whom they had 
long been subject, the high ministers were all unwilling to 
remove, The Kwiin-mo himself being old, and the kingdom 
divided, he felt utterly inadequate to exercise a sovereign 
control. He sent an envoy, however, to escort Chang Kéén 
home; and took occasion at the same time to forward an 
offering of some tens of horses as an acknowledgment of 
favours. The Woo-sun envoy carried back a glowing account of 
the numbers, wealth, and magnificence of the Chinese, after 
which they made much more account of China. 

The зрео hearirg of their intercourse with China, were 
bent on attacking them. Furthermore, when the Han sent an 
envoy to Woo-sun, the envoy passed southward to Ta-wan and 
the Yué-she, forming a perpetual alliance with these nations. In 


A. WYLIE. 
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Ac first the Rwān-me Fiul more than ten sons, the middle auc 
of whieh, the Fa-luh, was of a violent dtspesitian, amd deivine 
the talents for a venera, he pat hüunself aro the Jwead ef 
ever WEG cavalrv, sud set up. a separate eatableslimnent..— The 
"а-а elder hiporher, the. hoir apparent, lind a son valle the 
Fsin-tsaw. The hrir nppirentalying early heyl oa Bis doulicbed 
rer aested the Rwan-ne Lhat tje Tsiuetsoew aught be qund Dir 
Apa, tl Te uext. wlhuch the Rwán-ine im his eret assented t 
Tie Ta-luli was сезгин}, шщ saing over Bus brothers Be hus 
yuews, whole relying on has һе of followers, he rebeller, 
aml resulvid tu attack the Tsin tanw, Consequent. on. this, 
the liwün-ni weve the 'Fain-tsuw blo nere chiari luu 
пугу, шй set dune up in oa separare esnibhshawent, The 
Rowán-imi alse rakel mere than Pug" avales for hus. own 
тибет іца. The country was thus divided 1000 three Factis, 
aml the Rowün-rnanós ане el action wis resttdiandl by the 
шйнен, 

ын delivering the presenta to bhe Rwan-tio, Chere Kern 
aildressed him to the Поен eftvet i0 Theyre 1s nothing to 
prevett he Асот nutiede rerioxitt po tiLr1r юга] LENY 
i Ehe gast; dn whieh case the Eraperor o£ China would. send 
an Inperinl l'rincess fur vour consort, —..V fraternal bored tlt 
thas he cemented, which wouhl preve. un. eHectual harrier ta 
тива fron (e Eee The Wroo-snn, lasvever, 
leing wt à seat distunes Hea Chinn, thes were aldogecher 
unceomsriuaws of the maeitude mid power of tle cmipine ; while 
heing incluse. proxigitvy to tle Henne, Do wien ihv Bud 
long Lean snbjeet, the high ministers wwre all uuwillinr to 
retieve, The Ewáün-ane himself lenr il, aud the Капи 
divnled, he felt utterly inachayuite (i exer iue а Алтен 
сат. Не кетр ап voy, however, to escort Chans Keen 
hone; and tegk cnn nt Une same tige to forwanb osa 
(tering oF some tens oi heres as an acknowledinment ot 
favours. The Won-snn envoy enrrieil bick à mbi account ok 
tie. rminbers, wealth, and. iniznilieeneo nl the. Chinese, after 
ан tluce made inch more Ac LLL of Cla. 

The Haut noi, hearites ef ther intercourse with China, were 
Inne am attacking then Farther, when ie Han seat au 
HY ba Westin, the envoy pascal siutkiewird tao Га аа anil 
the Vash, fortudine a querpetual alliance u Ah thisse tations. [п 
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view of these various events, the authorities of Woo-sun took 
the alarm, and on the strength of Chang Kéén’s proposals, 
despatched an envoy with an offering of horses, wishing to 
obtain an Imperial Princess in marriage, and thus effect a 
fraternal bond. ‘The Emperor laid the matter before his 
Ministers, who after consultation assented to the request, and 
replied :—* It is necessary first to transmit the marriage gilts, 
after which the lady will be forwarded.” Woo-sun there- 
upon sent a thousand horses as a marriage gift to the Han 
monarch. | 

In the Yuen-fung period (в.с. 110-105), Se-keun, the daughter 
of Kién, the King of Keang-too, was sent as the Imperial 
Princess destined to be the bride. Carriages and an imperial 
outfit were conferred upon the lady, with a retinue of officers, 
subordinate officials, servants and attendants, several hundreds 
in all, and a most costly array of presents, The Kwin-mo 
made her lady of the right. The Heung-noo also sent a maiden 
to the Kwán-mo for a bride, and he made her lady of the left, 

On reaching her destined home, the Princess had a palace 
built for her. Once or twice during the year, she and the 
Kwün-mo gave a feast, on which occasions she presented silks 
to the kings and accompanying nobles. The Kwün-mo being 
old, however, and his speech unintelligible, the Princess 
becoming dejected and melancholy composed the following 


^ My parents they have wed me, 
In a distant alien kingdom, 

To the Monarch of Woo-sun. 

“Му dwelling's vast and dreary, 
раа ith felt in place of silk ; 
My daily food is flesh meat, 
Accompanied with milk. 

ane — ee uo is D 

cart with grief oppress'd ; 
Would that I were таси stork, 
I'd fly back to my nest." 


On hearing of the lady's sad condition the Emperor was 
touched with compassion; and every second year sent an 
envoy, bearing presents of embroidered hangings and decora- 


In view of his great age, the Kwün-mo wished to give the 
young Princess in marriage to his grandson the Tsin-tsow. 
She would not listen to the proposal, however, but forwarded a 
letter to the Emperor stating her case. The latter desiring so. 
far to concilinte Woo-sun that he might be able by its assist- 
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view of these varivus events, the autheovitics of Woo-sen teok 
the alarm, and on the кїт] of Chang Kits proposals, 
докрай ей ав елку у an ойк of harses, wishing to 
obtain an йүреги] Preess da marriage, sud thus effect a 
fraternal bend The Emperor lail tli: mutter before Mig 
Ministers, who after consultation assented to the request, aud 
replied :—* lt in necessary frst to transiit the nardage wits, 
after whieh the laly will be forwarded Woc-sun there- 
upen sent a thousand horses as a marriage mbt to the Han 
monard. 

In the Yors-Poig period (r.c. 110-10:0, Se-Eeun, the danehler 
of Kin, the King of Kuans-top, was sent as the Tinpertal 
Princess destimed to be the bride Curiae and an imperial 
vult were conferred] npon the luly, with a retinue of officers, 
ият olietals, servants and attendants, several handrails 
in ulh and à rest costly array of presents. The Kowiin-iin 
made her lady of the right. The Heungr-noo also sent a maiden 
to the Kwau-me fora bride, and be uide Бег lady of the left. 

On rewehius ber destined lome, the Princess hid à / palace 
bait for her. Оше er twice darum the year, she anil the 
bwün-mme sve a east, on which necasiuus se presented silks 
lo tie kines amd accenipanytms nables, The KAKwün-ma beng 
oli, however, amd lis speech шиле ене, the Princess 
инш dejected aul melancholy composed the following 
ballad reypecting herseli :É— 


U Afv pawia Pier Jore wel me, 
AQL Tig] pele se muir rait, 
ln s dist wien kingdom, 


du thes Muorarvh oí Von sun. 


i My dacllinzs vast ти dreary, 
Deap d vtl IM in plece of sdk ; 
aly dais fesl та М: иш, 


Accoupoaniad with mik. 


“ALY tral with thoughts iz bumlon'd, 
Mia heart wath аге] oppres'd ; 
Would tad Ll were a yellow stork, 


Vd Jy back tu oy nest. 


Qn hearings of the lady’a sad condition the Emperor was 
tonched with compassion; игй every second vear sept an 
envoy, learning presents of emlroidered hanmtinss and deeora- 
tions. 

The view of hus creat age, the hwün-mo wished to vive the 
young Princess mi marrage ito dus grundson ghe CTuim-teowr. 
Shi wool nol listen to the proposal, howeser, tut Fovwarded a 
letter to the Emperor stitinz ber cose. The latter desiring so 


far to соп йш Woo-aun that he neivhit tus able by tts assist- 
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ance to crush the Heung-noo, recommended the Princess to 
comply with the customs of the country, The marriage with 
the Tsin-tsow was accordingly consummated. On the death of 
the Kwün-mo, the Tsin-tsow succeeded to the throne, Tsin- 
iow was an official title. His name was Keun-seu-me. 
Kwan-mo was the royal title borne by his father, whose real 
name was La-keaou-me. Subsequently the title was written 

After the marriage of the Princess of Keang-too with the 
Tsin-tsow, she gave birth to a daughter named Shaou-foo, On 
the death of the Princess subsequently, the Emperor again sent 
Keae-yew, the grand-daughter of Woo, the King of Tsoo, as an 
Imperial Princess, to be the Tsin-tsow’s bride. e death of the 
Tsin-tsow took place while Ne-me, his son by his Heung-noo 
consort, was still a child; and Ung-kwei-me, the son of the 
Tsin-tsow’s uncle, the Ta-luh, was put on the throne, with 
the understanding that when Ne-me was of age the dignity 
should revert to him. 

Ung-kwei-me assumed power with the style of the Lusty 
King, and again took to wife the widowed Tsoo princess; by 
whom he had three sons and two daughters. The eldest 
son was named Yuen-kwei-me; the second, Wan-néen, 
became King of Sha-keu (Yarkand); and the third named Ta-lo, 
was made Left Generalissimo. The eldest daughter Te-she was 
married to Keang-pin the King of Kwei-tsze, while her sister 
Soo-kwang was married to the Heih-how of J'o-hoo. 

In the time of the Emperor Chaou-te (B.c. 86-745, the 
Princess forwarded a despatch to Court, saying that the Heung- 
noo had sent cavalry, who were encam in the Keu-sze 
country. The two nations were banded together to invade 
Woo-sun ; and the time was propitious for China to interfere 
for the deliverance of the latter. While the Chinese in reply 
to this appeal were training troops and horses, having deter- 
mined to make an attack on the Heung-noo, the arrangements 
were arrested by the death of the Emperor. 

On the accession of Seuen-te (B.c. 73), the Princess and Kwün- 
me sentan envoy with a despatch to the following effect:— 
* The Heung-noo have sent a continuous incursion of troops for 
the invasion of Woo-sun, and have taken the country of Keu- 
y , Where they have carried off the inhabitants. They 
have also sent an envoy, desiring Woo-sun without delay to 
deliver up the Chinese Princess, and cut off all intercourse with 
the Han, Now the Kwiin-me is ready to send the half of his 
subjects, being the choicest troops in the country, and will 
himself furnish 50,000 horsemen, straining every nerve in an 
attack on the Heung-noo. Will the Emperor send an army 
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ance to crush the Houus-meo, recommendet tae Prinsess to 
emnply with tlie custutas of the counter. The roareiage with 
the Tsin-tsow wis accordinely eonsuiumnatal, {Im the death of 
the K wīn-mo, the Tstu-tsauw suceeded to te thins 2А 
Bew was an Ома tithe His tame was Keutieseu-ree. 
Auxbu-me wus the ruval title borne by lus father, wlis real 
name wag Lu-keaouse. Subsequently the title was written 
Жозсйл-тё. 

After the marriage of the Princess of Keans-ton with the 
Tsin-lsow, she gave birth te a dlauehter ianecl Sliuit-fon Са 
the death of the Princess subsequently, th Emperor amin sert 
Keaic-vew, rhe grand-lan: rhter ot. Vos tlhe Kans of Toon, пл ап 
Tuuperial Princess, to be the Tsin-tsiows hri. The death af the 
Tsirtaow took place while Ne-o, hia so bv his Pleti-noo 
сонг пз ВШ a chihi; amd Eng-kwil-nw, the seam of the 
Tsin-tsow's uncle, the Ta-Iuh, каз |щ їй the throne, weil 
the urnderstaándane (dub when Мизин wis of ive the deni 
should revort. to him. 

lings-kweime assumed power with the style of te Beaty 
Кїл, "and avai took te wife the wilowul Ton princesa: hy 
whom he Jad Hose sons ап Күп duushters lhe lit 
son wis пише — Yuen-kwerane: the: — seen, Worse, 
becaige Kin of Sha-keu (ark: and the thinl mauu Г-и, 
was made Left Generalisstio.— The eldest daughter T-shi wig 
married to Reanz-piu the Kino o£. Kiweitsze, while licer sister 
мо-ш кая пт £i che Ebih-lhiw ob Jo-hon. 

in the time af the Emperor Haut: (Ha, 85-45 the 
Princess forwarheal a wlesputel: te Court, Saving thuat the Henos- 
non hmi sent caxvalrv, sho were eneatped jn the | с-з: 
country. — The two niinus were bamdled tesether teo mwviule 
Won-snn , and the tite was. prupitious for China te interfere 
for the deliverance of the latter While thie Chinese in reply 
Lo this appeal were пил Питр аці horses, bawing «алет 
ruined to make an attack on rhe Hreung-mies, the. ürrangetienta 
were arregted. by the ieuth of we Eniperor. 

On the acersaion af Senen-pe (Bio, 19, the Prineess and Rwán- 
те sent 4 euvoy with a desputeh to the. followine. eilect :— 
“The Heune-noo Lave sent à; eontineaes тасыган ul troops foc 
Lhe invastou o£ Wuo-sun, td have taken. the. eountry of. Koa- 
yen-se, where they have carril. off the inhabitants — Трех 
have also sent an envnv, desiring Woo-san without delay m 
deliver ap dle Chinese Princ: ı48, BI ent atk all intercrurse with 
the Пап, Sowthe Kwdn-me is ready tu send the ПГ of his 
Fillyjects, being the choicest trops Jo the eeuntrv. and will 
hinisalf furnish ЭДИҢ fhursernen, ч кашы every perve i im 
attack on the Houma. WI De Eteperor send aw amuy 
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to save the Princess and the Kwün-me?" Upon this China 
raised a great levy of 150,000 cavalry, under five generals, who 
started simultaneously on an expedition by five different roads ; 
the details régarding which are given in the “History ‘of the 
Heung-noo."! 

The Deputy Protector Chang Hwuy was sent with a token of 
credence to cover the Woo-sun troops. The Kwiin-me took 
command in person of the Heih-hows and subordinate officials, 
with a corps of 50,000 cavalry. Advancing from the west, he 
came upon the Court of the Right Luh-le prince, where he 
отеп the paternal relatives of the Shen-yu, the sister-in-law 
and her companions, famous princes, Le-han, Protector General, 
colonels, cavalry generals and subordinates, in all 40,000 


` prisoners, and over 700,000 horses, oxen, sheep, mules, and 


sumpter camels, The Woo-sun BU returned with their 
captives booty; and Chang Hwuy was promoted to be 
Marquis of Chang-lo. These events took place in the year 
Bo. 71. 

Chang Hwuy was sent with presents of gold and silks to 
those of the Woo-sun nobles and others, who had distinguished 
themselves by their military prowess. 

In the year B.c. 64, the Kwiin-me of Woo-sun forwarded a 
letter to the throne through Chang Hwuy to the following 
effect —“ Desiring that the imperial grandson Yuen-kwei-me 
should continue the succession, it is my wish that by an 
alliance with an Imperial Princess, the bond of relationship 
should be strengthened afresh, and thus our connection with 


the Heung-noo be completely eut off. I wish to send a 


thousand horses and the same number of mules as a marriage 
иген. This letter was handed over by the Emperor to the 
lukes and high ministers for deliberation. The Grand Director 
of Ceremonies, Seaou Wang-che, remarked that Woo-sun was 
in a region so extremely remote, that in case of rebellion it 
would be difficult to preserve it. He though it inexpedient on 
this occasion to offer one of the Imperial ladies. The objection, 
however, was overruled by the Emperor, who extolled Woo-sun 
for the great military prestige it had established in the recent 
campaign. He also laid much stress on conforming to precedent. 

An envoy was accordingly despatched to Woo-sun to receive 
the bethrothal presents. The Kwin-me, the heir apparent, the 
Right and Left Generalissimos, and the Protector General all 
sent envoys to China,a retinue of more than 300 persons, to 
receive the young lady. The Emperor selected Seang-foo, the 


1 See the “Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britai 
Ireland," vol. iii, No. 3, pr. Se re Imiate cf Gk Belin eua 
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Lo save the Prineesa amd the Kwün-me?" Upon this China 
raised a preat dewy of DUH) cavalry, uocder five generals, who 
starbed simmiltaneously оп an expedition by {ire diferent roads; 
the details reasoning which are tiyen їп the " History of the 
Heung- 

The bPernuty Proteetor Chaiz Ius was sent with a. token of 
eredence to cover the Woo-sun troops. The Kwün-me look 
Mutual ıı person of the Fhaib-hows und subordinate officials, 
with a eurps nf irn) cavalry. Advancing frou the west, he 
eame upuar the Court et the Right Luh-le prince, where he 
eaptured the paternal relatives of the Shen-vaj the sister-in-law 
and her eempaniuns, famous. princes, Le-Dian, f'rotector leneral, 
cealomels, cavalry cenerads ando subondinates, m o alio 204001 
prisaners, amd eyer YURO horses, oxen, sheep, mules, and 
Sumpler caels, The isun pary returned with their 
captives atm] booty; and Chane Hwuy was promated to be 
Margulis of Chang-lo. These events took place in the vear 
E C. 11. 

Chane Hwuy was sent with presents of poll and silks to 
those ol the Woo-sun nobles and iners, who had. distimeuished 
themselves by their military prowess, 

ln the year gc. 64, the hwánstue o£. Woo-sun. forwarded à 
letter to the threne through апе Неду te the following 
elect :-—"Dlesitms that the imperial sramldeon WYuen-kwei run 
should continue the succession, ih is my wish that by ап 
alliance with an [Imperial Process, the bond of relationship 
shouid be sirengthenel afresh, and thus our connection with 
the Henne be completely cul of Fo wish te seml a 
thousand horses aml the aame nnmber of wes us a marriage 
present.” Tins better was handed over by the Emperor. to the 
dukes and birl miniaters far delibemtion. The Grand Threetor 
of Ceremonies, Beano Wiurrche, remarked that Woo-sun wns 
in a rer se extremely remite, that. in case of rebellion it 
would be difficuli to preserve it. He thoush it inexpedient. on 
this occasinn to ofer one orf the Dinperial Iadics,— The. objection, 
however, Was overruled by the Emperor, wlin. extolled. Wan-sun 
for the great military prestige it haul estublished in the. recent 
campaign. Me also lead much stress un gonformine to precedent. 

Án envoy was acconlingly despatehed to. Soo-sun to. receive 
ihe bethrotlhal presents— The Kwán-ue, the heir apparent, tle 

ght and Left (;enerahssinos, amd the Protector (General all 
sent envovs to China, a. retinne of. more thun zu persons, to 
receive lhe young idy. The Emperor aelieted ei0-foo, tle 
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daughter of the Woo-sun Princess, Keae-yew's younger brother, 
to be the Imperial Princess ; and appointed officials, attendants, 
and coachmen, more than a hundred persons, who were all 
placed in the Academic Institute to learn the Woo-sun language 
The festive gathering preparatory to departure was graced by 
the Imperial presence. The Heung-noo envoy and the princes 
of foreign states were present; while the chief actor super- 
intended the valedictory music. The  banqueting-house 
magnate Chang Hwuy, Marquis of Chang-lo, was sent as 
convoy. Four commissioners holding tokens of credence were 


appointed to accompany the young lady as far as Tun-hwang. 


Before they had crossed the boundary, the news reached them 
that Ung-kwei-me, the Kwán-me of Woo-sun, was dead (B.C. 60), 
and that the Woo-sun nobles, according to the original agree- 
ment, had unanimously appointed the Tsin-tsow's grandson 
Ne-me to be the new Kwan-me, with the style of the Aad King. 
On receipt of this news Chang Hwuy forwarded a despatch to 
Court, expressing a desire to leave the young lady at Tun-hwang 
for a time, while he rode forward to Woo-sun, to reproach them 
for not setting Yuen-kwei-me on the vacant throne; after which 
he would return to meet the young lady. The matter was referred 
to the council of dukes and high ministers. Seaou Wang-che 
again expressed his views. that Woo-sun was acting a double 
part, and that it was difficult to maintain a treaty with them. “It 
is now,” he observed, “more than forty years since the first 
Imperial Princess went to Woo-sun; but the favours and blessings 
conferred have not been effectual in cementing the confidence 
of close relationship; nor have we secured peace on the border 
lands, These are matters of clear evidence. Now as Yuen- 
kwei-me has not been set on the throne, should the young lady 
return home, it will be no breach of faith towards the 
barbarians, and it will undoubtedly be for the welfare of China. 
Not only is the young lady a costly contribution to our state 
policy, but this is a turning point in our future prosperity.” 
ane Emperor accepted these suggestions, and recalled the young 
ty. 

The Mad King again took to wife the Tsoo Princess Keae-yew, 
by whom he had a son named Che-me; but he did not live on 
amicable terms with the lady. Being cruel and tyrannical, he also 
lost the attachment of the people. The Han sent the Equestrian 
Master of the Guard, Wei Ho, and the Assistant, Marquis Jin 
Ch'ang, to escort home the hostage Prince; when the Imperial 
Princess took occasion to inform the envoys that the Mad King 
was a perfect scourge to the people of Woo-sun, and that it would 
be easy to assassinate him. A plot was then concerted, in accord- 
ance with which an entertainment was given, at the close of 
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daughter of he Weoo-sun Princess, Aewe-vew's younger beoother, 
tu be the Jrapertal Princess, aml ap posted affivials, attentats, 
anl coache, шеге Ehan à halid peisen, who were all 
placet in the Academe Institute t lava the WY on-sm language, 
The festive galerie preparatory to departure wile sraced by 
the impero} presence The Heunjr-noo envox aml the princes 
of foren stiles wert present; while the chief actor supar- 
intended the valedietery— music, “The haniyueting-house 
pmnpmate Chant Насих, Marquis uf Claret, was sent as 
күбү — Four eenmnnisteuers lelling tekens ut credence were 
appointed io aeccon]any the viue Тау ая Гат аҳ Тон- аал. 
Fetore they hal crossed the lramdars, the news: renehied vei 
that L. ne- kwel- mip, we Kwn- of 3 a5 n, wis dead (gc. HEN, 
amd that the Woo-san meiles s, aveonlinsr te the original agree- 
Tent, bad unanimously appedante the Fetters rrr 
Ne-ne to be the new Rwin-ne,witit the styli et tw Miel King, 
(n receipt of this news Chang Туз Васа а арис то 
(бот, ex pressiner a rlesare ta berye the voto bake at “Pindar 
for u dime, while he rade Howard te Woeesan, te reprotech then 
Jor 10d sette onen-Ewei-um eon the vacant theang: atter whieh 
he would return to niet the young Illy. The niatter was referral 
ta the пома of rakes and hih ministers, Sunon Woaie-cdie 
nain expressi his views. chat Wouwesun wir actinz a den le 
part unek thatal was dilfieult tr шан à treaty with Mem. “I 
is thew. he ohzervusd, "o more than feri wears smiee Che first 
VT ruperial Prinses wert ba Paes: birt thre FÉavours лаа blessinims 
eonberred have not Tween cilectual in. eenientuz tbe. confidence 
of close relationship; nor lave we secured peace on the Worder 
1.15. These are matters of clear ewslenees— Wow as Vuen- 
kwei-ne has aot been set on the throe, shrall the Younes kaly 
return home, it will be no bmach of mith towards the 
Perlis, dm] it wil иө у Бе for the welfare of Chine. 
Not unly is the eun ТАСА д сик contribution to cour state 
poliev, hut this is a turis polut OL ишт Future prosperity. 
The bmyperor aveepred these suveestiens, aml pevalled the youn 
lads. 

The Mud King asim took to wife the Tsou {тисен kheac-yex, 
hy when he had a; son named Chee; but he dil not hve on 
ania terms with the uly, Бего cruel und tyramucal, he 2196 
Inst Lhe attaedinent of Hie pele, The Han seit the E 2p uestri 
Master of tlie Gard, Wei Hiec, 2nd. the Assistant, Marquis Tin 
C h'ung, to eseart heme the hostage Prince; when the тирет: 
Prince Sa Look opeaske to injora the envuvs that the Maul Kine 
wis d perleet sconpsse to the people ab Vernes, ind tat itweulil 
be edev do assikinats him, A phot was tien eencerted, in accord- 
ance with whieh an eautertalainent was eyen. at Uie eher of 
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which one of the soldiers of the envoys drew his sword and 
struck at the tyrant. Missing aim, however, the sword glanced 
down his side, merely wounding the Mad King, who then took 
to horse and galloped off. His son Sze-ch'in-chow assembled 
the troops. and surrounded Wei Ho-e, Jin Ch'ang, and the 
Imperial Princess, in the city of Chih-kuh. "There they were 
detained for several months; till Ch'ing Keih, the Governor 
General, raised troops from the allied states, came to their rescue, 
and carried them off. The Chinese sent the Inner Gentleman 
Usher and General Chang Tsun with medical appliances for the 
cure of the Mad King; carrying also a gift of twenty pounds 
weight of gold, and various coloured silks. Wei Ho-e and 
Jin Ch’ang were chained together, and conveyed to Chang-gan 
in the criminal van, where they were decapitated. The Chariot 
Cavalry General and Chief Historiographer Chang Ung remained 
to take evidence in the case of the Princess's complicity in the 
plot of the envoys to take the Mad King’s life. The Princess 
refusing to submit or apologise, Chang Ung seized her by the 
head and reviled her. The Princess reported the matter in a 
letter to the Emperor; and on his return Change Ung was con- 
demned to death. The Assistant Envoy Ke Too voluntarily 
undertook the medical restoration of the Mad King; who 
appears to have been pleased with his treatment, and gave him 
an escort of a dozen horsemen on his departure. On Ke Too's 
return he was charged with knowing that the Mad King ought 
to be put to death, and having neglected to take advantage of 
the opportunity that offered. For this omission of duty he 
was cast into the silkworm-house. 

Formerly, when the attack was made on the Mad King, Woo- 
tsew-t'oo, a son of the Lusty King Ung-kwei-me's Heung-noo 
wife, fled with the Heih-hows, and took up his residence among 
the mountains to the north. — | 

There giving out the report that the Heung-noo он of his 
mothers tribe were coming to his support, multitudes were 
induced to rally round his standard. After this, when he had 
Бас strength, he made a sudden incursion on the old country, ` 

illed the Mad King, and set himself up as Kwün-me. China 

thensentthe Po-keang General Sin Woo-heen, in command of 

15,000 troops, to Tun-hwang; and the Envoy Gan Hing-peaou 

was sent to construct a canal from the Marquis of Pe-te's well 

westward for the conveyance of grain to be deposited in 
granaries, in anticipation of the exigencies of a siege. 

н One of the Tsoo Princess’ personal attendants from the first, 

the maiden Fung, who had gained a reputation as a historian, 

ligrapher, and manager of business, was entrusted with a token 

of credence from the Han, to conduct the bestowment of gifts, 
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which oue of the soldiers of lhe envoys drew Inia sword and 
atruck at the tyrant. Missing aun, however, the sword glanced 
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on behalf of the Princess, among the settled kingdoms. She was 
honoured for her talents with the designation Lady Fung, and 
became the wife of the Right Generalissimo of Woo-sun. Now 
the Right Generalissimo happening to be on terms of intimacy 
with Woo-tsew-t'oo, the Governor General Ching Keih made use 
of the Lady Fung to convey an intimation to the us Woo- 
tsew-t'oo that a Chinese army was already on the i 
him; and should matters come to an extremity, he would 
certainly be utterly exterminated; and it would be far better 
for him at once to tender his submission ^ Woo-tsew-t'oo, 
becoming alarmed, said :—* I merely wish to retain an inferior 
title" The Emperor Seuen-te sent orders to the Lady F to 
enquire into the matter personally; at the same time sending 
the interpreter Chuh Tsze, and the door attendant Kan Yen- 
show, as a convoy to escort her. The Lady Fung, now using & 
ee carriage, and holding a token of credence, summoned 

'c0-tsew-t'oo to arpan before the Marquis of Chang-lo. Yuen- 
kwei-me was established as Great Kwün-me in the city of Chih- 
kuh, and Woo-tsew-t'oo was retained us the Little Kwin-me; 
on each of whom was conferred a ribbor and seal of investiture. 
The Po-keang General returned without crossing the boundary. 

After this Woo-tsew-t'oo refused to bring back all the Heih- 
hows and people to their allegiance. China, im consequence, 
again sent Chang Hwuy, the Marquis of Chang-lo, with three 
battalions, to form a colony at Chih-kuh. There he effected a 
division of the people, and determined the boundaries (P.C. 53). 
More than 60,000 families were allotted to the Great Kwün-me, 
and over 40,000 to the Little Kwün-me. The hearts of the 
people, however, were all attached to the Little Kwün-me. 

` Only a short time elapsed after this, when Yuen-kwei-me and 
Ch'e-me had both been carried off by sickness. The Princess 
then forwarded a letter to Court, saying :—" I am now old, my 
mind is burdened with thoughts about my native land ; it is my 
wish to return, that my bones may rest in China" The 
Emperor sympathised with her in her sorrows, and went to meet 
her on her return. 

The Princess reached the metropolis, accompanied by three of 
her grandchildren, in Ec. 51. Being then 70 years old, the 
Emperor gave her a house and grounds, with a retinue of servants 
male and female, suitable to an Imperial Princess, and treated 
her with the greatest liberality. On her appearance at Court 
she was received with the decorum due toan Imperial Princess. 

Two years later (pc. 49) she died, and her three grand- 
children remained to pay attention to her grave. 

Yuen-kwei-me's son, Sing-me, who succeeded his father as 
Great Kwün-me, being of a feeble character, the Lady Fung ad- 
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dressed a letter to the Court, expressing a desire that a protecting 
force for Sing-me might be sent to Woo-sun. The Chinese, in 
reply, sent off a corps of a hundred troops as a present to Woo- 
sun. The Governor General Han-seuen memorialised with a 
recommendation that the Ta-le, Ta-luh, and Ta-keen of Woo- 
sun, should each be invested with the gold seal and purple 
ribbon, as a mark of honour to the assistants of the Great Кейш. 
me. The request was acceded to. The same Governor General 
again memorialised to the effect that Sing-me, being a weak and 
timid prince, he might be set aside, and replaced by his paternal 
uncle the Left Generalissimo Ta-lo. The Chinese, however, 
refused to comply with this suggestion. 

At a later period, when Twan Hwuy-tsung was Governor 
General, he recalled the exiled rebels and pacified them. On the 
death of Sing-me he was succeeded by his son Tsze-le-me. 

When the Little Kwün-me Woo-tsew-t'oo died, his son Foo-le 
ascended the throne, but was killed by his younger brother Jih- 
urh. China then despatched an envoy, who set up Foo-le's son 
Gan-jih as Little Kwün-me; when Jih-urh fled, and took 
up his abode in K'ang-keu. The Chinese removed the Ke 


battalion to form a colony in Koo-mih, waiting for an opportu- 


nity to punish the delinquent. Gan-jih sent the nobleman 
Koo-mo-neih and two other, who feigning themselves exiles 
joined .Jih-urh, and thus succeeded in stabbing him to death. 
he Governor General Leen Paou bestowed on Koo-mo-neih and 
his two companions each twenty pounds weight of gold and 
three hundred pieces of silk stuff Gan-jih himself was after- 
wards assassinated by some of his subjected people. China then 
set up his younger brother Mo-chin-tseang as his successor, __ 
About this time the Great Kwiin-me Taze-le-me became power- 
ful in his kingdom, and was greatly feared by the subject Heih- 
hows. He ordered the people to rear horses and cattle, to ayoid 
the necessity of repairing to pastoral kingdoms for supplies; and 
mace prevailed, as in the time of Ung-kwei-me. The Little 
win-me Mo-chin-tseang, fearing his kingdom might be 
annexed, sent a nobleman named Woo-jih-ling, who ` while 
affecting to tender his submission, took occasion to mortally 
stab Tsze-le-me. ‘the Chinese wished to send an army to take 
vengeance for the deed, but failed in the attempt. The Inner 
Gentleman Usher and General Twan Hwuy-tsung, who was sent 
with gold and silks, after consultation with the Governor General, 
set up E-chih-me, the uncle of Tsze-le-me and grandson of the 
Imperial Princess, as Great Kwün-me. The Chinese had never 
received a hostage-son of the Little Kwin-me at the capital. 
After a considerable interval of comparative tranquillity, Nan-se 
a Heih-how of the Great Kawn-me, assassinated Mo-chin-tseang : 
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a Heih-hew of the Great Rawt-me, assassinated Mo-chin-(seang: 
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who was then succeeded by Gan-le-me, a son of his elder 
brother Gan-jih, as Little Kwán-me. 


Annoyed that they had not themselves been instrumental in 
inflicting chastisement on Mo-chin-tseang, the Chinese again 
despatched Twan Hwuy-tsung in n.c. 11, who decapitated Fan- 
keu, the eldest son of the latter. On his return he received the 
title of Marauis of Kwan-nuy. Twan Hwuy-tsung, while 
careful not to involve the Chinese as having approved the act of 
the Heih-how Nan-se in killing Mo-chin-tseang, yet memorial- 
ised regarding his merit in punishing the rebels; for which 
Nan-se was made Keen-show Protector General. At the same 
time he reproached the Ta-luh, the Ta-le, and the Ta-keen for 
their conduct on the occasion of Tsze-le-me’s assassination ; on 
which account their gold seals and purple ribbons were taken 
away, and replaced by copper seals with black ribbons. 

Pe-yuen-che, the younger brother of Mo-chin-tseang, who had 
taken part in the plot to assassinate the Great Kwiin-me, now 
went northward at the head of over 80,000 followers; and 
attaching himself to K'ang-keu, formed the design of bringing 
the two Kwün-mes into subjection by force of arms. Full of 
apprehension, these two potentates placed themselves under the 
protection of the Governor General. 

In B.C. 1, the Great Kwiin-me E-shih-me attended the Court 
audience in person, together with the Shen-yu; on which 
occasion the Chinese made a great display. 

In the period Yuen-che (ap. 1-5), Pe-yuen-che killed Woo- 
jib-ling, tu advance his own interest with China, for which he 
was made Marquis of Kwei-e. | 

The two Kwan-mes now both being weak, were invaded by 
Pe-yuen-che; and he in turn was killed by the Governor 
General Sun-keen. 

From the time that Woo-sun was placed under the divided 
rule of two Kwün-mes, it had been a cause of great anxiety and 
trouble to China, and the land had never enjoyed a year of 
tranquillity. 





Koo-miÀ.! 


The capital of the kingdom of Koo-mih is the Southern city, 
distant from Chang-gan 8,150 /e. The kingdom contains 3,500 
families, comprising a population of 24,500. Its army numbers 
4,500. There are a Marquis of Koo-mih, a National Assistant 
Marquis, a Protector General, a Right General, a Left General, a 
Right Knight,a Left Knight, and two Interpreters-in-chief. The 

1 "This kingdom was on the north bank of the River Tarim, from the confluence 
of the Kashgar and Yarkand rivers eastward. 
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seat of the Governor General lies 2,021 le to the east, Khoten lies 
to the south, at a distance of fifteen days journey on horseback. 
The country joins Woo-sun on the north, and produces copper, 
iron, and orpiment. There is free communication with the 
kingdom of Kwei-tsze (Kuchay), which lies 670 /e to the 
east. 


_ In the time of Wang Mang (4.p. 9-22), the King of Koo-mih 
killed the King of Wan-suh, and annexed his kingdom. 


Wan-suh (Aksu).! 


The capital of the kingdom of Wan-suh is the city of Wan- 
suh, distant from Chang-gan 8,550 le. The kingdom contains 
2,200 families, comprising a ошай of 8,400. Their army 
amounts to 1,500. They have a National Assistant Marquis, a 
Left General, a Right General, a Left Protector General, a Right 
Protector General a Left Knight, a Right Knight, and two 
Interpreters-in-chief. The seat of the Governor General lies 
2380 le to the east," Yu-t'ow (Uch) lies 300 le to the west. 
The city of Chih-kuh, in Woo-sun, lies 610 /etothe north, The 
country and its productions are similar in character to those of 
Shen-shen and the neighbouring kingdoms. Koo-mih lies 
270 le to the east, with free communication. 


Kwei-tsze (Kuchay).* 


"The capital of the EN of Kwei-tsze is the city of Yen, 
distant from Chany-gan 7,480 /e The kingdom contains 6,970 
families DUERME population of 81,317 persons, The army 
numbers 21,076, There are a Grand Protector General, a Sub- 
National Assistant Marquis,a Kingdom Pacifying Marquis, a 
Hoo-chastising Marquis, a Hoo-interjacent Protector General, a 
Keu-sze Chastising Protector General, a Left General, a Right 
General,a Left Protector General,a Right Protector General, a Left 
Knight, a Right Knight, a Left Strong Assistant, a Right Strong 
Assistant, two Colonels of the East, two Colonels of the West, two 
Colonels of the South, two Colonels of the North, three Hoo- 
interjacent Princes, and four Interpreters-in-chief. The country 
joins Tsing-tseue on the south, Tseay-muh on the south-east, 
Yu-me on the south-west, Woo-sun on the north, and Koo-mih 
on the west. The inhabitants are dextrous at founding and 


! This country lay on the north bank of the Kashgar river, about the si 
modern Aksu, as stated in the “ Se yih t'ung wiin che," the site of 

2 There is no doubt about the identity of this place, of which the name is not 
altogether obliterated in the modern pronunciation. The great Russian 





nace the city in about at 83^ E. long. (Greenwich), 41" 33' N. lat, Tı ê 


by the Chinese and is considered the key of T 
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seat ot the Governor General lies SEL e tothe cast Klioten lies 
bn the sedl, at aalistanee of feet days journey on horseback, 
The eoutry pans Man-xun un tie north iud produces copper, 
гөп, дщ] стринин There ds [ree cotati with the 
Kalan vf Rowei-tsze: (Euehay], which lies ue fe do the 
takit. 

ln the time of Wane Mane (Ал. 9-28), the Ring of. Eoo-nih 
killed the Ring ol Winesulh, uml annexed his kingdom. 


евент (A su! 


The capital o£ the Kin;slein of. Wan-auh ts the city of Wan- 
suh, distant diron Chane-van 8,500 £e. The Бирин contains 
3 3UU families, eeniprising ik population оі SAM. Their army 
алллния іо і). They have a National Assistant Маг, а 
Left General a Hight heneral, a Lett Protector Generel, a Hight 
Protector (eneral, à ТАНЕ Knieht, a Rieht Knight, and two 
[nterpreters-in-chief Tha seat ot the Lruvernor General lics 
Qed de to the east. ю-к (Lah lies SUU fe to the west. 
The city of Uhib-kulh, 1n. Woo-sun, lies G10 feto the north. The 
country und its productions are sinlar in churaeteg to those af 
Sheu-shen and the neichbourm оша. Корш dies 
ZUG detotheeoast, with free coninunicatron. 


Koecei-fazo qRuchay? 


The capital of the kinodom of Kwel-tsze is the city of Yon, 
distaut frau Chane-can TARO fr) The kingdom contaius. ti 870 
families, comprising a population of 1,317 persons. "he army 
numbers 21078, Ther аге п firarul. Protector Crenieral, 3: Sub- 
National Assistant Manygwis, a Kingdom Pacifviny Manquis, a 
]Ino-hiastisin;! Manquis, n Hon-iunterjieent: Protector. Ceneral, a 
Kenzo Ühastpeuns Protector General, a Left eneral, a Hicht 
(reneral.a Lett Protectur Generali Tight Protector leeneral, a Lett 
Knight, a Right Rant; a Left Strong Assistant, a Hight Stromer 
Assistant, two Cobana of Ihe Fast, two Colonel ofthe West twn 
Colonels of the South, two Culonela of the North, tlirce Harn- 
interjaectt Prinecs, aml four Dmerpreters-in-chüef,— The eiuniry 
joing Tstmr-tsene ou the south, Tseay-muh en the soeuth-enst, 
Yu-me oh the south-west, Woo-sun on the north ип] [к-н 
on the west, The inhabitants àre dextrous at foundiuz and 


l Thie counter lag on tle non bank of the Kashgar river, abont the site pf 
mrn Akat, na mk in thas 7 Re sili E ung An echec" 

t [herr p no doubt abun ир иеп ЕК of thi- piser, Ê whith {Ir таки: їз no 
прст НМ еси in the nrn4ern prenumesadien. The eral Eusian muji 
places the city in nbout mt E, long- СЕР таем Rl’ FY N Jat. [tisut TH 
parmisaned by the Chinese ao 1s earulered the Eex uf Turkestan, 
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casting ;} and the country produces lead." The city of Woo- 
luy, the seat of the Governor General, lies 350 le to the east. 


Woo-luy? 


Woo-luy contains 110 families, comprising 1,200 persons. It 

has 300 trained troops, a City Protector General, and an Inter- 

reter-in-chief. The city is the seat of the Governor General, 
Keu-le lies 330 Je to the south. 


Keu-le.* 


Keu-le has a City Protector General. The state contains 
130 families, comprising 1,480 persons. There are 150 troops 
The country joins Yu-le on the north-east, Tseay-muh on the 
south-east, and Tsing-tseue on the south. Itis bounded on the 
west A a river, which leads to Kwei-tsze (Kuchay) at a distance 
of 580 te, 

When a road to the Western regions was first opened up, in 
the reign of Woo-te, a Deputy Protector was appointed, and a 
military colony planted in Keu-le. There were then incessant 
military complications, the troops were on the move for thirty- 
two years, and there was a general scarcity of provisions. 

In the year B.C. 90, the Urh-sze General Le Kwang-le being in 
command of the troops, effected the submission of the Heung- 
noo." 

The Emperor being now weary of his distant military enter- 
ү the Show-auh Protector General Sang Hung-yang with the 

"ime Ministers and Censors, laid a memorial before tl throne, 
to the following effect :— 


1 А modern Chinese account translated by Father L' Amiot says :—" 1,060 Ibs. 

орок re brought [ yearly] to Kouchay to be coined." —" (Chinese Repository," 
ix, p. 123. 

Я The B hist traveller Heuen-chwang, who passed this way in the seventh 
century, says :— On y trouve des mines d'or, de cuivre, de fer, de plomb et 
d'etain,"—" (Mémoires sur lea Contrées Occidentales," tome i, pp. 3, 4.) 

L'Amiot's translation mentions saltpetre, sulphur, and copper among the pro- 
ductions, but no lead. Я : | 

3 'The native polyglot geographical dictionary, published by imperial authority 
last century, gives Teetar as the nume of a town now occupying the site of this 
ancient settlement (ser “ Se yih tung wan-che,” book ii, fol. 15), On the great 
Russian map of Central Asia there is a town marked CUM (N. lat. 41 BÛ, 
E. long. 85^ 13^, on the high road between Eharashar and Kuchay, about VO 
s from the former, and 100 from the latter. This appears to answer toler- 


ably well to the various data of the Chinese text. — 
© This small state must have been somewhere in the vicinity of the lake Baba 
kul; but the site cannot be accurately identified. The great Imperial Geography 
places it on the north bank of the River Tarim. 

5 See the " Journal of the ‘Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland," vol. iii, No. 3, pp. 438-440. 
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easting ;! and the countey produces lead? — The city ol Woo- 
luy, tlie seat of the Governor Crenerad, les 3230 fe to llus east. 


Немо Рр, 


Wo-luy comtams 110 faruilies, conprisine 1,204) persons, Lt 
has G00 tramed hoops, a City l'rotector Getieral, aml an Tutet- 
peeter-in-cbieh The city is the seat of tha Governor Geaerul, 
Keu-le Пея З fe te the south, 


ر 


Keu-le has a City Protector General The state contains 
13 Gamihes, comprising L480 persee, There ate 124 renis, 
The country prius Wu-le en this north-eust, Taeav-muh. on the 
а-а, аш Tsinstseug on the seuth,— [rds Dxnuuled en the 
west by river, Whieli leads tu Ағыс (Канат рат а distance 
of nou de, 

When à rnaid to tip Western renons was. first. opem up, in 
the mien ө? Моа, а Deputy Pretest, waa nppeenled, aml a 
military clony planted ia hweu-es— Thurs were then ingesink 
military complications, the Coops were og te move Por thirty- 
(wo veurs, and ture was a seneral searedty. ub prox eh ls, 

Tn the wear ive АН), tlie UU rliosze £reneral Le Eowangr-le boue 1n 
соцы о Ди brueps, efteeted the subinissiun e£ tie. ieung- 
тоо," 

The Emperor beinz now weary of lus distaut inilitary enter- 
prises, the Showasuh I'rotectur Craeral mna Desa wi tiu 
lrme Miuiisters and Cénsors, lud ü aucineral be£ere thu throne, 
to the foliuwine effect ;— 


\ 4 anodern Chimese account teuslatis hy Father T^ Xniiot siya") OD Ih, 
at copper are год | enrty ] 1o kuuchux bo be vowed -- "(Chimie Вери," 
xol. ix. p. 123.) 

3 [he Budalliisl trazeller Flieucn-chwenrg. who qase this warm dhe seventh 
ените, siz CY frente dez guies dr, de cuivre. {г Ever, ce Paarl ah 
üd'ebuin." -7 qM тте мача to de ee peice ОТОГ tonne I, lir Sd) 

1" лимо траат ляха Ея: с за ва рате, sulphur, snd cuper borrie the pirer 
durtians. but no lead. 

* "The native. pesluolun. geieirapliieal iietiosnare, putlishisl Ку гарга заети 
Tirat rebi, Kiva [023r qs Qe tere vb on Tem now чык е eie ol qo 
"nedent 2edilernent face ae ah ug wura," Bunk U, dd. Lah, Фп айе ута! 
Russian map ef. Central Aci tiere а town riarkal " Critye баб. ll ir, 
E. lang. Hr 1933, от ihe irl rend Bepween Еау: ае ат Betas, abunt 1I 
miles Trim the fewer, ied We tren dhe 121127. Lh ap [Hara by mpi wer faler- 
mile well to 1152 татлаа 313 uE tlie OTe get. 

A his япма заа поце Ваве been wee berg in the varity af rhe Take Baba 
kul; but the site canoe e geruratels еМ Ц. The geet lingeri Giens 
planta if on tlie norih pank of ihe Hiver Darm. 

{Nee the "Facial of the Алатау! ыга] Enst ute of ect Dritan Orl 
Ireland, vol il, Nu, pp. 44 eh 
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“From ancient Lun-t’ae (Fugur)' eastward, Tsi¢h-che and 
Keu-le are both ancient states. The land is broad and tertile, 
and water and herbage are everywhere plentiful. There are 
about 800 acres of arable land. The climate is genial; the soil 
is excellent, and might be improved by drains and watercourses. 
The different kinds of grain pow there, and ripen about the 
sume time as in China. Awls and knives are scarce in the 
neighbouring countries, and the people set a high value on gold 
and silk fabrics of various colours. These we might give in 
exchange for their grain; and thus secure a sufficiency of food to 
save us from want. Your servants in their ignorance beg to 
suggest, that military colonies might be placed at ancient Lun- 
tac and eastward, and three Deputy Protectors be appointed, to 
divide the defence of the country between them. Then each 
taking a plan of his own territory, a system of drains and water- 
courses might be carried out, More grain might then be sown 
in the season. It would thus be convenient to send Provisional 
Cavalry leaders from Chang-yay and Tsew-tseuen, to watch over 
the affairs of the Deputy Protectors. The appointment of horse- 
men would facilitate the transmission of reports of the annual 
produce of the cultivated land, 

“Our dependent people would become robust and vigorous, 
thus strengthening our position, while those who ventured to 
remove their habitations would tend towards the cultivated 
fields : and following their original vocation of rearing cattle, they 
would also clear the irrigated land. It would be expedient 
red to erect guard-stations at intervals from the Great 
Wall westward, to keep the Western kingdoms in awe. Let 
Woo-sun be encouraged as a vassal to transmit the regular 
tribute. Tet ministers of business makê a lucid division of the 
several tribes; and proceeding to the borders, give strict 
injunctions to the Governors and Protectors General to be very 
clear in regard to lighting the beacon fires. Let troops and 
ses be selected, to keep a careful watch, and let provender be 
stored up for use. Desirous that Your Imperial Majesty would 
send envoys to the Western regions, to set their minds at rest, 
your servants in their blindness have laid themselves open to 
eapital punishment, by presenting this their request.” On 
receiving this, the Emperor issued a rescript, containing a doleful 
lamentation on past proceedings, in the following terms :— 

* Formerly the authorities memoralised to have the taxes of the 

i This identification is given. on the authority of the “S$ "ur " 
book ii, fol. 16, which says," the modern jut o£ Yugér rejecionhe Dat det f 
the Han." On the Russian map we find a place marked " Jusur," on the high 
road between Kuchay and Cratyr, about 60 miles from the former and 40 from 
ier Racer rarum ышы ыш Rees 
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"Brom anvent Глав {нун eastward, Tsith-che and 
Reeu-le are beth agent states. The lamt m гоа amd fertile, 
and water imd herbage are everywhere plentiful There are 
about 80 acres ef arable band. The climate is vental; bie soil 
18 exeellent, amd ши, һе improved boy dreuns aad swatereuuraes, 
The different Kids ed sralu gress Bere, and ripen about the 
same time аѕ зп Липа, Awla gul knives are scarce tm the 
пен тц eonnatries, ind. the people set 3 hish value en gold 
amd silk fabrics of various colunas. These we intsht sve in 
exchange Por their aran, amh this secure a sufficiency of Toad to 
save na (on, wank Your servuuts in their ieporance bey tu 
киез, Маі imlitury colonies mich be placed a& ancient Lun- 
Где ан east, and three Deputy Dreotectors be appoint, tu 
divile the defence of the country between them. Thun euch 
taking a Plan ul ua own territory, a svstem of drams iid water- 
courts mhg be erred eut, Biore vrai WII then йе suwe 
th bhe season. t would thus be eonventenb to еш утс] 
Cawilry leaders from Chir-say and Tsev-tseuen, bo wabil over 
the affairs of the Deputy Protectors. The apyesstuient of horse- 
mun waulld facilitate the transmission ef reports of the дип] 
produce oF the cultivuteal lard, 

"(ur dependent people woull become robust aud virorous, 
thus strenetheuiug our positioti, while thuse who venturmal t 
тешохе their habitations wall teml tuwards the eultivatel 
Helda; end following their original vocation of rearing cattle, they 
would also cleur the irrigated land. It woukl be eapedient 
aradually to erect euamd-statiets at intervsls [nan the peat 
Wall westward, te keep the Wester kinedots in awe Let 
Wou-sun be envquraged ag a vassal to tnesaunb the reslar 
tribute. Lob ministers u£. bnaznmess take a [nel sls munem of tie 
several] tribes; and meli to the (borders, sive strict 
iijuncetiuns bà. the Cruvernurs. til. Protectors General tu be very 
clear in resan] to lilting the beucon fes. — Let troops und 
horses be selected, to Een à careful svateh, iml Tet preverniler be 
stored up fur use, — Destroms that Your Imperial Majesty would 
gemal envoya to the Western mewing, to set tidir mils at rest, 
yaur seTvitits tee them blinduess have lanl Чалол орле to 
capital punishment, by presenting this their request," (ра 
recelving tls, the Entperor issued a reseript, cuntamens a cloleful 
latsentatiüm ou Dust proceedinss, ino rhe Tollowine {кд 

* Formerly tlie authorities meinoralised t lave iue taxes of thi 

i This енн i eiren ou the adlir y of tie “Ха ы 4 вре wa phe, 
lnk ta, trl. pii, wurke алая, ble azodern town ef ibemur mprisenrs Eurst'ae uf 
the Han.” Da Eee Russian annp we Find s place tere “Ragu an tlie hiert 
rasa] letween Rachay und Ceater, abowd. 90 miles. frein tlie furiner and 4 iron 


the later. whist ao-wers well fo Lae peti iurlicated 32 ilur (ezt 
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people increased 30 per cent. in order to provide for the border 


expenses: which pan a heavy burden on the aged and feeble; 
the orphans and childless. Now, again, a request is presented 
for troops to be sent to cultivate Lun-t’ae, This territory lies 
more than 1,000 /e west of Keu-sze. Formerly when the 
Marquis of Keae-ling attacked the Keu-sze, the young princes 
of six kingdoms, including Wei-sew (Chagan-tungi), Yu-le 
(Kalga-aman), and Low-lan, who were residing at the imperial 





metropolis, all returned to their homes in advance, and sent 
animals to meet and provision the Chinese army; while the 


kings in person, at the head of several tens of thousands of troops, 
combined to surround the Keu-sze. On the submission of the 
king of the latter, it was judged expedient to suspend military 
operations by these several kingdoms; and they were unable 
ый to offer provisions to the Chinese army on the road. 

hen the Chinese troops capture a city, the consumption of 
provisions is very great; and what the men carry with them is 
totally inadequate to meet the wants. Eventually the more 
robust of the troops consume all the animals, while several 
thousand of the feebler die on the roads. I have sent mules 
and camels carrying food from Tsew-tseen, by the Jade gate, 
which have met the men and officers of the army at no great 
distance beyond Chang yay but still there was a very large 
number of the retainers left behind. Formerly when I did not 
understand these matters, Keun How-hung forwarded a despatch 
arog = Heung-noo tied their horses by the fore and hind legs, 
and placing them under the city wall, sent a message to the men 
of Ts'in, saying,—“ We beg these horses." | 

“ Again, when an envoy from the Han was for a long time 
detained by them, and did not return, an army was sent under 
the command of the Urh-sze general to vindicate the dignity 
and importance of the envoy. Anciently; when the high 
ministers and great statesmen held a consultation, if on examin- 
ing the tortoise the prognostic was infelicitous, they desisted 
from action. Now taking the despateh on the bound horses, I 
looked round on the prime ministers, censors, two thousand stone 
stipendiary great statesmen, the secretaries of literary pretension, 
even to the Protectors General of the regions and dependent 
states, Ching Chung, Chaou Po-noo and others; who all con- 
sidered that captives binding their own horses was extremely 
infelicitous: Some said, when put to the test, what is insufficient 
for the powerful may be excessive for others, The augury by 
the ‘Book of Changes’ gave the 7 wo (‘ greatness in excess ’) 
diagram, thé stroke being the fifth-nine! When the Heung-noo 

! Wan-wang's text for this ling is:—" Fifth-nine is a decayed willow-tree 
producing blossoms; an old woman obtaining a young husband, neither blame 
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people mereased 241 per eent., in onler to provide for the bonler 
uxpenaes: wluaeht proves a heayy hurden en lbs aol and һы, 
the orphans negl ebalblles o —Minmv, usain.a шүн qe presenti 
For troops Da be sent ty cullivate Gou-cue. This territory Lies 
Hire than Du fe west of Reu-xze,— borterbys whet the 
Marquis of heue-luer attucked the. Keu-sze, the. venis princes 
ol six Бтрак Тан Vruisew ааа Соне, Viele 
(Kalgu-arman), and. Lus -lus, “who were resiling at the imperial 
metropolis. 21b. returted ba their panes iu advanve, amd senb 
aunnals to meet anml provision bhe Сне апау зу] ш 
Eines Lt person, atl lied af several tens of thousands of LI OHS 
ош] lo SLR the Kerssee. Oi the submission ut tlu 
kin uf Cu: likler, it was рыбамі expeabent Bo suspen military 
{ыа ин by bhes several КИ] ШИ] thoy were nutuble 
uri to cHher TTS Bo the (tütese атышу on dde mud. 
V hen rhe {ЩЛииезе treeopes eoprure ó 8v, the. eonsuisniion id 
prowisinas 33 rT aru; el whut thu: gen carey with thun is 
tutally Е даь шие the wits. Eventually The urere 
robust ut the troops ousie all tz auituads, while several 
Мк] of tle Foslder di: on the rds. L deive sent ates 
àimd euiel]s curryins Bald Preur Esew-been, Dey ihn dude sut. 
whith have inet thee. nen ard. oeers ot ade arms in gne neat 
distance bevor Chane yav; bal still there was it very large 
Tle ol ee ea dert hello Fermeri whin l lle Lib 
ulerstitie the: tuatterzs Koun Haw-hune dmiwandil aident: 
sa viue 5 The Elewuner- nos tinl their borsies hy thie fore saad duit bees, 
аай Лас {Бе under tls eity wall. sent à inesse pertlie en 
f Tain, MS, - Wr eee bise Jool aes 

“Again, wan unm FEY rma the Han was for u dane thug 
кїн] by Чи н, ац Чи] шх мди, дп ата аде ент ilet 
the eonim o£ the TU rhe sanetat te vga the bieti 
and шас ei Lhe euvexs —àneuenuünb, wine Ke high 
SETS ан ите Эхе Һе а consultata, 1E o examine 
lust the tora The pS: wis LHS, ihex hesket a] 
frum actin, Daw takjir tli dus]: bebo mı Uu: балт арке, I 
ае темата on thi prime GUISES, BES, u SLY BRI: 
жі риста гу sbeut sti Destin, Ule Seepebatiex ef Dteriry. ]ireteniien, 
eu tu the. Proteeturs General of. the. i rese anl dependent 
slates, Lhe hune, ea Poo amid others; wl a1] evi- 
sidere that captives Winding their own horses. was extnanely 
Ішла, Sore gaik, when put tetli test hat is nostlietetit. 
tot the Deweriul nus he хела бене thers The suem liy 
the C Heck of Chanses ' cuve the Ye fne PCospeabness p excess] 
diaznun, Ehe stroke betag the dikh nina! Wien the Hints tue 

1 Мух шига ter Дог Hie line :B:— РО лн іа а tls al wishes rae 
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suffered a grievous defeat, the summoning officers, provosts of 
regions, historiographers, astronomers, and meteorologists were 
consulted; and the grand augur with the tortoise and divining 

lant all indicated a felicitous response. The Heung-noo must 
be reduced, and no further prognostic could be obtained.” The 
reseript also said:—" If we undertake a northern invasion, we 
shall certainly be vietorious at the Foo mountains. The lot 
being cast for a general, that for the Urh-sze was most felicitous. 
I therefore personally commissioned the Urh-sze general to 
proceed to the Foo mountains, with the command that he should 
certainly not proceed farther. Now to deliberate on the prog- 
nostics of the сс is altogether misleading. The words of 
the spies who were taken prisoners by the marquis are emi- 
nently confirmatory of this, where they say,— The Heung-noo, 
on hearing that the Chinese army was advancing, sent wizards 
to bury sheep and oxen on all the roads and watercourses by 
which they might come, in order to bring a curse on the forces.’ 
When the Shen-yu presents horses or cloaks to the emperor, he 
canses the wizards to bless them. Binding the horses implies a 
curse on the army. Again the lot was cast for another general 
for the Chinese army ; but the prognostic was infelicitous. The 
Heung-noo are accustomed to say,— China is an exceeding great 
country, and cannot be destroyed by hunger and thirst.’ But 


‚опе wolf can put to flight a thousand sheep; and the numbers 


who were slain, taken captive, and dispersed on occasion of the 
Urh-sze general's defeat have been a perpetual load of grief on 
my heart. Now the request is made to forma campat Lun-tae; 
whence it is proposed to erect a line of guard stations. That, 
indeed, would embarrass the empire, and is not the way to 
tranquillise the people. Now I cannot bear to listen to the talk 
of the banqueting-house magnates. Again, they are proposing 
to send prisoners to escort the nee envoy back. This 
illustrates conferring a marquisate to allay irritation ; five earls 
having been unsuccessful. Moreover, when any of the Chinese 
submit to the Heung-noo, they are always taken aside and 
submitted to a searching examination; by which means the 
Heung-noo have become informed regarding the defenceless state 
of the present uncared for and dilapidated border fortifications, 
The chief officials of the look-out towers send the guards to hunt 
wild animals, for the sake of their skins and flesh. The men are 
in a miserable condition ; the beacon fires are unattended to, and 
it would be impossible to assemble the forces. Subsequently, 


nor praise result." Chow Kung says:—“ If a decayed willow t гой 
blossoms, how can this last long? That an old woman ا‎ d NU 
man is detestable." (A Translation of the Confucian “ Classic of Change, by 
the Rer. Canon. McClatchie, M.A., p. 136.) "Ens 
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sullered a grievous defeat, the summoning officers, pravosts of 
regius, historirraphers, astroninmers, and meteorologists were 
consulled ; and the seat augur with the tortoise and divining 
plant all indicated 2 felicilous response, The Heung-noo nmsb 
be reduced, and wo further prognostic could be obtained." The 
Teacri pt also sid —— Tf we oudertiake a northern invasion, we 
shall certainly be victorius af the Feo mountains, The lot 
being cast for a general, that lor the Urh-sze was most felicitous. 
T therefore personally cotumisawmed the Lrh-ace general to 
procemd to the Foo mountains, with the command that lee alia 
certzinly not proceed farther, Now lo deliberate on the prot. 
nosties of the Magtams is altoeether misleading. The words of 
the sples whe were taken prisoners by the iusnquiz are emji- 
nentby ceonÉrmatory of this, where they 82y,— V he Heuug-von, 
hearigir. (hab the Chinese army was lancer, sent cwtzanda 
ty Fury sheep and oxeu on all the reads. aud. watereourses hy 
Which they tuturht come, in onler to brine a eurse on the topes,’ 
When the Shen-yu presente horses or cloaks to Lie emperor, Ie 
anses the wizards to bless tiem. — Bini the horses nmplies a 
eurse om the army. Arain bhe lot was cust. for another. generit 
for the Chinese army: but the prognuestie was infelivitous, The 
Heunjr-noo are accustumed tu suy, = Cluna is an execedaiur great 
conntry, amd caunot te: destroy ed by hunter and thirst, Hut 
one wolf can put to flight a thuusand sie ep: amd Ehe numbers 
who were slain, Laken captive, amal disperseil on ocvasion af the 
brh.sze generis defeat have been u [т petual loud af grief on 
my heart Now the request js made to iorn acampat Lun-t'ac ; 
whence it l4 Dpropesel te erect à lime. of. mani stutions, That. 
imideal, would enidharrazs the empire, aid i not the way te 
tranquillise tle people.— Xew I cannot hear to listen ts the talk 
of the bunqueting-hoguse maenates — Arun, wey are proposing 
to send prisuners to esturl the Heane-non envoy back. This 
illustrates conterrim à ianquisate ta allay irritation + tive eurig 
having been unsuccessful. Moreover wlien any of the | lines 
акш to the Hbeuns-non, they are always taken aside and 
submited tà a searchin хамита ; hy which uwana the 
Heunr-noo haxe bocotie informed re ийгин the detencele xe Їйїр 
of the present unenres tor amd dilarnlateld bundle fortilivcations, 
The chief officials of che look-out towers sem] te anis ta lunt 
wild animals, lor the sake of their skins imd Hesh. The inen are 
in a miserable condition ; the beaeon fires are unattendal io, ancl 
jt would he impossible to gasolh: the Forces. Sulsequently, 


nor priar recul — Chow Rung sure: IT a Таас aslo tror nrole 

hlasaorns, how cn this Fu Jungs Tha nn celd weno арц | атту ^ young 
vun ii detestahle.^— 4A Tem [аец of abe. Un uelag '" Ubesie oF UJ ip "by 
the Kev. Canon. MeClatelie, M. A, p. Eti) se hy 
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should those who have submitted to the Heung-noo bring an 

ive force, when we take some captives we shall ascertain 
the truth. We ought now to apply ourselves to prevent oppres- 
sive annoyances, and pul a stop to arbitrary imposts. Let 
agriculturists sedulously pursue their avocations. Let horses be 
provided, and fresh orders issued to repair the breaches, and 
make good all deficiencies in the military defences. Let every 
chief of a state or region of two-thousand-stone-revenue send in 
trained horses, and plans for restoring the border erections, with 
estimates of the expense.” After this the troops were not called 
forth. The prime minister Keu Tséen-tsew was made. Foo-min 
marquis, which shows the consideration given to the enrichment 
and culture of the people in the time of peace. 

Previously, when the Urh-sze general Le Kwang-le went to 
attack Fergana, he passed through Yu-me on his return, and 
finding that Yu-me had sent the heir apparent Lae-tan asa 
hostage to Kwei-teze, he reproachfully addressed Kwei-tsze, 
saying :—-“ All the outside nations are under vassalage to China ; 
how does it happen that Kwei-tsze has received a hostage from 
Yu-me?” He then took Lae-tan with him to the metropolis. 

Adopting the suggestion formerly made by Sang Hung-yang, 
the Emperor Chaou-te (B.c. 86-74) appointed the Yu-me heir- 
apparent Lae-tan Deputy Protector and General, with a com- 
mission to colonise Lun-t’ae. The territory of Lun-t'ae 19 
conterminous with that of Keu-le. The event was inauspicious 
for the new general; for Koo-yih, one of the Kwei-tsze nobles 
drew the attention of the king, saying, “ Lae-tan, who was 
originally our vassal, has now come with the seal and ribbon 
of investiture from China, to harass our nation by establishing 
a colony, which will certainly be detrimental to our interests. 
The result of this representation was, that the king found 
means to put Lae-tan to death; and then forwarded a despatch 
to China, acknowledging his transgression. The Chinese, how- 
ever, did not find it convenient to resent the deed at that time. 

In the time of Seuen-te (B.C. 73-49), however, when Chang 
Hwuy the Marquis of Chang-lo, was sent on a mission to Woo- 
sun, on his return he availed himself of the occasion to raise 
troops from the various kingdoms to the number of 50,000 men, 
with which army he attacked Kwei-tsze. On reproaching the 
king for his former atrocity, in putting Lae-tan to death, the 
king humbly addressed the invader, saying :—" The offence was 
committed at the instigation of Koo-yeh a noble of our kingdom, 
during the reign of my predecessor I am guiltless in the 
matter,” So saying, he handed over Koo-yih to Chang Hwuy, 
by whom he was forthwith decapitated. 

About the same time, a daughter of the Imperial Princess of 

H 2 
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should those who have апи р {п the Hout Рис an 
aprresgive force, when we take sone ciuptives we shall] asecrtain 
the truth. We ought now tu apply ourselves to prevent epprea- 
эге EIR IIE, amd put a stop to arbitrary ворох, Let 
arrivulturiste sedi leusly pursue their avocatians, — Let horses be 
pruvided, umd desh orders issued te repair the breaches, and 
muke wood all deheienries in the military defences, Leb every 
chief of a state or rertion ot. twe-tTiousamd-stene-revenue setil in 
trained horses, aml plans der restoring the border erectiais, with 
estimates ol the expense; — After tlus the troops were uot ealied 
Forth. — The prime nunister Kei. Tséen-tgew was rale Formin 
manpis, whieh shows the consideration sivan lo the enrichinent 
and culture ol the people in the tine: of peace, 

Previewsty, when the Û liste senem Le Kwuug=le went to 
nbtack Ferman, he passi throwsh Yuagne on Bs return, aud 
fdir that Yu-me hud sent the heir apparent Luc-tau ла а 
Һаны to  Kwentexe, he yepeoachfully addresse  Kwei-ctsze, 
saving —- IL he ule natiuns are umler vassalize tu China ; 
raw does d happen that. Kewel-toze has receiver s huslige fron 
Yu-me?" He then took Lae-tin witht hir te the metrorodis, 

Adoptiur the suireestion formerly. nile by Sang. Hung-vanr, 
the Emperor Chaouy-te UG. SHTA} appoint | the Yu-nie lieir- 
üpparent Lae-tan Deputy Proteetor amel Cieneral, with u com- 
masor fe coloniae Lunt ne, The ternkoryv of Lun-ue as 
contermineus with that ob. Keu-le.. The event was аларда 
tor the new veneral; foc. RKou-vili; ene of tlie. Kwei-tsze nibles 
drew the attention of the king, savins. " Lae-tun, wlhe was 
originally amr vassal, has mew come with tha: ssil am) ribast 
of puvestiture drom Uhinga, to hariss our natinin by extublishinmiz 
а enjeny, which will eertauily be detrimental te. our. interests.” 
The result o£ this representation was, thar the kiog fuusd 
molana po put. Lae-tan (o ileath ; sud then forwantel а despatch 
to Chima, acknowledge his transgression., The (Hines, lev 
ever, dil not dimi U Cv tu tesent the deed at cat TM 

in the tine of Senen-te (ec. TA however, when Chant 
Hwuy the Marquis uf Change-lo, was sent ot A USSD to Ware 
ann, uu his return be атан шпон РЕ of the ансат tie pase 
tronps frezi the various Kiuglotus to the nunber ob at OUI nmen, 
with which army he attacked Rwet-tsze.— Un repeoochion de 
king for his former atpecity, m putting Lae: Tur deo leath, the 
kin; lem adresse о ааа цот, хау z—7? Fhe wente was 
cominitted at Wie tastication ot Koa veh à mobile of our Кїл, 
during the ream of one prodecessur 1 аш cnuültess im the 
reat ler T An envini, lus dianded over Koo-yili. te Chine Hwus, 
by whem he was forthwith Цезар]. 

About te sate time, a daushter o£. tlie ирети Princess of 

Hz 












| kind. It m mide of a 


Woo-sun, who had been sent to China to learn to play the kin} 


~ was sent back by the Chinese, under the escort of a vice-president 


with music, to accompany the young lady past Kwei-tsze. The 
king of Kwei+tsze had already sent a messenger to Woo-sun to 


‘ask the hand of the princess’ daughter ; and before the messenger 


had returned, the young lady had reached Kwei-tsze. The 
kingof Kwei-tsze thereupon detained her; and instead of for- 
Warding her on thé way, sent another envoy to report the 
matter to the princess. ‘The princess acceded to the kings 


desire. 
After this the princess forwarded a despatch, requesting that 


 herdaughtet might be received at eourt as a member of the 


imperial house.  Keang-pin, the king of Kwei-taze, who was 
tenderly attached to his wife, also forwarded a despatch, saying, 
that as he had married a grand-daughter of the house of Han, 
and was consequently united by a fraternal bond, he wished 
to come to court with the daughter of the imperial princess. 

The above request in both cases seems to have been granted ; 
förin the year P.c. 65, the king and his consort came to court. 
The emperor received them graciously, conferring on eaeh a seal 
апа ribbon. The lady was gazetted as an imperial princess, 
апа received presents Of carriages, riding horses, flags, drums, 

ingers, and pipers, several tens of persons in all; also fret and 
‘embroidered work, silks of various colours, gems and rarities, to 
the value of several tens of millions of taels. Théy remained 
û year, ahd were then sent Away with costly presenta. 

After this they came several times to court, and were most 
draciously received, adopting the Chinese dress and manners. 
On their return home the king built a palace, with a wall and 
road surrounding the royal precincts. On going out and 
entering, the word was passed, and a big dram was beat, accord- 
ing to the Chinese palace customs. Nith these innovations, 
thé Hoo of these countries were accustomed to say :—" An ass 

. is no ass, and a horse is no horse; but what the king of Kwei- 
taze calla û mule." When Keang-pin died, his son Ching-tih 
designated himself a grandson of the house of Han. 

During the reigns of Ching-te and Gae-te (r.c. 32-1) there 
wasa more frequent intercourse with China, and the Kwei- 
taze king was received on more intimate terms. 

Eastward from Keu-le, the road leads to Yu-le (Kalga-aman), 
at a distance of 650 le. | 


The kis is an ancient and highly esteemed instrument of musié of the lute 
| a choice ood neurly 4 feet long, abcut 7 or 8 inches wide 
at one end and tapering to an inch or so narrower at the other. The upper 
surface is slightly convex, and it has seven strings. It lies flat on a table when 
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Won-sun, who had been sent ko Chinu to learn to plir the diia, 

was sont bark by the Chinese, wider the escort ofan viee-presslent 
with musie, to accompany thé young kaly past Eowei-tsze..— The 
kine OF Rover-tege lawl already зет а qnessenser t0 Woe-süüg to 
aak the hand of thu princess daughter: | anl before the messi 
had returued, the yom laly had Teahed Roe;csze)s The 
kimsef Kwei-tagze thereupon detained her; and instel oE for- 
warding her on the way, seut another enwuy ba reperi the 
nutter to the princess. The prineess aceeded t bhe kirrs 
desire 

After this the princess Готар а despateh, requestintr. that 
her daughter nmushr bu recerved ub court as a minber of bie 
imperial dias, Keang-pin, the king of Rowel-tsee, who was 
tenderly attached te his wile, also forwanted a dispatehi savius, 
that as he haul tuarried à crandaburchter of the horse of Han, 
amd was consequently uni by u Braterunb bend, de wishe 
to come to courb with the ilaehitur of. the imperial prineezs. 

The aliove reruest in. both cases seem to have. been ишитип; 
for in bhe year Wi, Ha, bhe kiut amd Bla consort eame te. cnurl 
The eni eror receives! them graciously, eanfereing em euch i seul 
and mbbon The lady wos eusethel aa an petal princess, 
And received presents of cartas, nading horses, Has, drums, 
aiigers, aul pipers, several tens ol peresous in а; аә бач and 
embroidered work, silks of. varteus colours, senis and rarities, ta 
the value of several tens of millions uf tole, Ther reeled 
a year, aud were Lheu sent away with costly presents, 

after this they came several hnus be оң aed were pest 
&racipusly received, inlepting rhe Chisése dress aw ines, 
Qn their yetürt heme the kit built a palate, witli a wall aal 
road  surmarmdimnm the qeval preeiuetzs (no sins eut nad 
enterima, the wenl was pissed, amd a Bie тац wis Wat, mangl- 
ing to the Chinese pakwe ceustotas.— Wath these. ишкс, 
tle Hoo oof these countries were imecustirued tu says" Aa, ass 
-Ja no ass, aril a horse ts mo horse: but what the king пЁ Ку 
tsze calls à nudes When Keane ciel, hia gun & "шй 
егете Бае а ататко of tle dogse of Iun, 

During iae Telus rH hilte ul liaeete fia S21) there 
WAS a Mare frequent Lk reuse wH Chinwa, att the Kwel- 
Laze kino was received on more iutitaate terms, 

Eastward Гели Кеа е , the rud leads. to Yu-]e (Кар а-аа) 
at a distance of Fr " 


The Kr Ek mı AAT ara Im: tehly юзли] и-ге Г nur Ite de hare 
kind. Д ая Биа ûf a ehoa wal. utr + Evet ione. atuul F oor раты w ] 
at one азий гй fipecring Er ni a ned dT osx guum TIR PF {E [ar fle. Thue ule 
seride ha Їй [у couse, gil HM his sev ia тїп. [T tigen lat on a tuble wh " 
plas ed. t wji 
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Yu-le (Kalga-aman),' 

The capital of the kingdom of Yu-le is the city of Yu-le, 
distant fram Chang-gan 6,750 lf. The kingdom contains 1,200 
families, comprising a population of 9,600 persons. There is 
an army of 2,000 troops, a Yu-le marquis, a Gan-she Marquis, 
a Right general, a Left general a Right Protector general, a 
Left Protector general, a Hoo-chastising prince, and two Inter- 
preters-in-chief. The seat of the Governor General lies 300 le 
i Ше Tot The country joins Shen-shen and Tseay-muh on 
the south. , 


Wei-seu (Chagan-tungi)2 

The capital of the kingdom of Wei-seu is the city of Wei-seu, 
distant from Chang-gan 7,290 le. The kingdom contains 700 
families, comprising à population of 4,900. There are 2,000 
troops, & Hoo-chastising Marquis, a Hoo-chastising Protector 
General, a Right general, a Left general, a Right Protector General, 
а Protector General, a Right knight, a Left knight, a Hoo- 
chastising prince, and an Interpreter-in-chief. The seat of the 
Governor-General lies 500 le to the west. Yen-ke is distant 
100 la. 


Fen-ke (Kiarashear)." 


The capital of the kingdom of Yen-ke ‘is the city of Yuen- 
keu, distant from Chang-gan 7,300 /« The kingdom contains 
4.000 families, comprising a population of $2,100 persons. The 
army numbers 6,000; and there are a Hoo-chastising Marquis, 
a Hoo-interjacent Marquis, a National Assistant Marauis, a Right 
General, a Left General, a Right Protector General, a Left Pro- 
tector General, a Right Hoo-chastising prince, a Left Hoo- 
chastising prince, a Keu-sze chastising prince, a Keu-sze 


! In the " Be m ung win che" (book ii, fol. 14), Yu-le of the Han is 
identified with modern Kalga-aman. This town we find on the Russinn 
mer on the north bank of the Chajdu gol, in about N, lat. 41° 50’, E. long, 
20°, Greenwich; which agrees very well with the notes of position in the 

2 In the “Se yih са са аа (book ii, fol. 12), the ancient Wei-eeu is 
identified with the modern Chagan-tungi ; & town given on the Russian map on 
the weet bank of the river Taszkaj, north-east from Kharashar, and in about 
N. lat. 4£^ 25' E. long. 87^ 36' (Greenwich). The site agrees tolerably well 


with the Chinese numbe: 

3 Yen-ke is admitted by every authority to be represented by Kharashar of 
the present day, the principal garrison town in the southern circuit of Ili in 
K. lat. 42" 15', E. long. 87. (5. ee 1 the Buddhist pilgrim, passed 
through the place in the seventh century, descnbed it under the name 
О. 
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Jn-fe CA afa -asonm.! 


The capital of the kingdom of Tule is the city of Yu-le, 
distant fram СТ tate, The kalma contains 1200 
families, eemprising a population. of fiet persons, There is 
an army of 2,0040 troops, 3 Wu-lg mürmqwis, 3 Ceun-iBe Marquis, 
cl Eis weneral, & [eit generi], a Might Preteetor seueral, a 
Left Protector neneral, a Houehnetisine prios and two Puter- 
preters-in- chief, The seat of the Governor Creel Hes si Je 
to the west, Phe cuambey quins Sheu-shen and Tseey-inuk cn 
the south, 


Teu (CRegea-tungiy? 


The сатыл of the Kingloem of. Wet-seu i8 the eit of Wet-sen, 
distant ftom Changmin 7300 f. The kingdom contains тің) 
faiilues, comprising a populari ob 4085 o Then ass 4g 
tros, a Hon-chastisine Alanis, à. Heu-rhastisiie Protector 
General; a Tasht geueral, ii Left isvaeril;ü Ineobit Iritector Gener, 

à Left Protector | Cretiert!, o Кий Кали, а Left Еш, и Tan. 
азайа prinee, ind an Interpreter- n-dadefo Che seat of the 
Governor-General lies Au0 é to the west. You-ke is distant 
] Ut de. 


Feu-ke [A havasher]. 


The capital o£ the kimnesom of Yeu-ke is the city o£. Yuen- 
кеи, «ізі rita Chage-gan TOU fe The Kinzdori eontaitis 
4 ШШ Families, eonnprtsimge i population ub na LUU persona, Thy 
atmxy namens 640 ; and there ire à. Hou-rhastisiurm Marquis, 
a Hon-interjaeent Marquis; a National Assistaut Maruuis, a һи. 
General, i Loft General, a ачр Proteeter General, a Dott bro 
tector General, a Delt Horechustisine prince, o Len Huo- 
chastising prince, a keu-sze «акани рило, а Кеп 


'In the * Se sh tage &»x8o nhe Uo (bheok n fob. bi], Yu-le e£ ihe Ifan in 
LEentifed: with (e nadern Bhalgn-arrean. — hh demi ose [iral cnm the Т}йтү-зїлп 
map en the north bank of the (lnjdu gol, i about №. ра, FL" Bu") EL dons 
Sl BF, ereh; whch agrees eee wiel] wah ihe sales gf position ín ihe 
CC ltiaese text. 

7 In the Se y ii tun ъй! che” (bok m, fol LF, flr TIE ejen in 
Llentaietd wibEe 43 He ргис чете C Haunn-Tunpi; & torn qr an the Rasta rua on 
Ele wesb Punk of nue river T: zk j, nenidlieasr fron Rhareslar, nie? an ateut 
^. lur. 435 Z5 E. Dong. ma^ un^ pareenwdeh). The site gerees telezanlr wed 
wiih the hine number 

" en-ke i$ adinitteil by eserr authority te le represente by Eliacehar af 
ihe present idar, tihe: pritwipui purrizon down qn {hr metra emunt wf Jli, ır 
Mm. luc. #2 135, E. Living. “ey” La". Нч" 1-р ang, 5316 Buululk inl alr kat pereseil 
thironsh phe puwas үз the serentli sentuzs, ind ема durer ie narue 


D - kn nc. 
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reforming prince, two Era. Protectors General, two 
Hoo chastising princes, and three nterpreters-in-chief. The 
seat of the Governor General lies to the south-west at a distance 
of 400 le — Yu-le lies 100 le south. The countr joins Woo-sun 
on the north. There is a lake in the vicinity," the waters of 
which contain abundance of fish.’ 


Woo-tan-taze-le (Teneger).° 


The capital of the kingdom of Woo-t'an-tsze-le is in the Yu- 
loo valley, distant from Chang-gan 10,330 le The state contains 
41 families, comprising a population of 231 persons. It has 57 
soldiers. ‘There are a National Assistant Marquis, a Right 
Protector general, and a Left Protector general. The country 
joins Tan-liwan (Sain-tara) on the east, Tseay-me on the south, 
and Woo-sun on the west. 


Pe-luh (Sengnima)^ 


The seat of government of the kingdom of Pe-luh is in the 
state’ of Keen-tang to the east of the T'een-shan range, distant 
from Chang-gan 8,680 lz. The kingdom contains 227 families, 
comprising a population of 1,387 persons. The army numbers 
422: and there are a National Assistant Marquis, a Right general, 
a Left general, a Right Protector ا‎ a Left Protector 
general, a Right interpreter-in-chief, and a Left interpreter-in- 
chief. The seat of the Governor Generallies 1,287 le to the 
south-west. : 


Ulterior Pe-IuA 5 
The capital of the kingdom of Ulterior Pe-luh is in the valley 


of Pan-keu-luy, distant from Chang-gan 8,710 le. The kingdom 
contains 462 families, comprising a population of 1,137 persons. 


"The army numbers 350 persons, There are a National Assistant 


1 The Bostang Lake. 

2 The modern Chinese account of Kharashar, translated by Father Amiot, 
ee ee iti. ape 
quantity of fish."—(" Chinese Repository," yol. ix, p. 123.) 

3 The " Sc yih t'ung wüu che" (book 1, fol. 6) identifies Woo-t'an-taze-le of 
the Han with Teneger of the present day, a place in the circuit of Urumtai, and 
probably not far from that city ; but it does n.t appear to be marked on the 

4 In the "Se yfh t'ung wln che" (book ii, fol. 10) Sengnimsa is said to 
the site of Pe-luh of the Han. ‘This place belongs to the district роса 
lying between Turfan and Hami; but iti not given on any European map. 

valley" has dod, or * kingdom," which js, perhaps, a clerical error for ku, 
ë This 1s obviously at no great distance from Pe-loh before menti bet mo 
authority within reach gives any rA qe 6o iix moders canna cc ie a 


: 
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reforming prince, two Hoo-chastisiug Protectors General, two 
Hoo chastising princes, aud three LIuterpreters-cn-elaet, The 
scat of the Governor Ceneral lies to the south-west at a diatanuc 
of 400 fe. Vu-le lies 100 fe south, The country joins Woo-sun 
on the north, There is a luke in Lhe vicinity,” the waters of 
which contain abundance of fish." 


T'oc-te n-Faze-Io. ( Teneger].? 


The capital of the kingdom. of Woo-t'an-taze-le is in the Yn- 
loo valley, distant from Cliane-ran 10,330 Z&..— The atate contac 
41 families, einprising à population of. Z31 perses. It has 37 
sohliers. There are a National Assistant Marquis, a Risht 
Protector general, and a Left Prolecter general, The country 
joins Tau-hwan (Sain-tara} om the east, Tseayaue on the south, 
and Woo-sun on the west. 


Feu (engnima ^ 


The seat of government of the kingdom of Pe-luh is iu the 
tale? of Keen-taut to the east af the Tcen-shan range, distant 
from Chane-can 4,680 f. The kingdom contains 227 familes, 
comprising à population of 1,887 persons. "The army numbers 
432; and there are a National Assistant Marquis, a Hight yeneral, 
a Left ceneral, a Richt Protector general, a Left Protector 
generad, a Пий intezpreter-in-chiet, amd à Left interpreter-in- 
chief. The seat of the Grovernor General lies 1287 fe to the 
south-west, 


Ро Рен” 


The capital of the Kinmdean o£ Ulterior Pe-luh is 1n the valley 
of P'ar-Kew-lus, distant from Chanz-san 8,710 Je, The kingdom 
хица» 462 Finulies, eoniprisiur u population of 1,137 persons. 
The army namlbers 324 pergans,— There are a Xational Assistant 


i The altan Lake- 

7 The wieder Chinese account of Kharashsr, translated ty Father Amiot, 
варз: Ihe che canals whieh serra te water the Jatuda, anil take a gnat 
quantity of Bah." ("Chinese Hepositary,"" vol. iz, P 123.) 

+ The“ S yib tung who che (hook i, fol. б) ülentifies Wike-t'un-f2se-le. aF 
the Wan with Pentger of the present dev, аё рге и Юе vimi of егп ard 
probably not far from thet city; habt does n 0 appenr to be murked pte tha 


ran. 

* In the "Se vib t'ung win che" (book ii, fol. 1) Seneninia ja vaid tu be on 
ihe site o£. Pe-lul af Uae Han, This place опр йа ilie diatriet af Firhag 
lying between lurfan aud Hami; but it i» not given eu any European map. 1 

* The tert bas fa, or “kingdom,” which is, perbaps, aelericut teror for kuh 
ee! vnlley." r 

* This is ebrio B3ly ab no rreat distance from Pe lout before mentmed but no 
authority within zeueh gives any iufocunition xs 10 ite mulero name or site. 
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Marquis, a Protector general, an Interpreter-in-chief, and two 
gene The country joins Yeu-leih-sze on the east, the 
Heung-noo on the north, the kingdom of K'ée (Bulalik) on the 
west, and Keu-sze on the south. 


Yeu-leth-sze. 


The capital of the kingdom of Yeu-leih-sze is in the Nuy-tuh 
valley, distant from Chang-gan 8,830 le. The kingdom contains 
190 famulies, comprising a population of 1,445 persons. There 





are 331 troops; also a National Assistant Marquis, a Right 
Protector general, a Left Protector general, and an interpreter-in- 
chief. The country joins the territory of the city chief of 
Ulterior Keu-sze on the east, Pe-luh on the west, and the 
Heung-noo on the north. 


Tan-hwan (Sain-tara).' 


The capital of the kingdom of Tan-hwan is the city of Tan- 
hwan, distant from Chang-gan 8,870 le. The kingdom contains 
27 families, comprising a population of 194 persons. It has 
45 soldiers; also a National Assistant Marquis, a General, a 
Right Protector general, a Left Protector-general, and an inter- 
preter-in-chief, 

Poo-luy (Urumtsi)* 


The capital of the kingdom of Poo-luy is in the Soo-yu valley 
on the west of the T'een-shan range, distant from Chang-gan 
8.360 le. The kingdom contains 325 families, comprising a 
population of 2,032 persons. The army numbers 799. There 
are a National Assistant Marquis, a Right general, a Left general, 
a Right Protector general and a Left Protector genera The 
seat of the Governor General lies 1,387 le to the south-west. 


Uiterior Poo-luy (Tehanggi)." 


The capital of Ulterior Poo-luy is distant from Chang-gan 
8,630 1. The kingdom contains 100 families, comprising & - 


! Tan-hwan of the Han is identified by the “Se yih t’ung win che " (book i, 
fol. 7), with the present Sain-tara in the government of Urumtsi, The country 
was occupied by the she poe tribe in the fifth century. During tha Suy ami 
T'ang dynasties it was held by the Eastern Turks, and subsequently, during the 
Ming, by the Eleuth Tartars. We are told it lay east of Teneger. 

3 This identification is given in the “Si yth t'ung win che" (book i, fol. 6), 
and аз Urumtsi is given on the Russian map about N. lat. 43° 20, E. long. 
88° 10’ Greenwich, this gives a clue to the position of several other countries 
mentioned in this region, | , 

3 The "Se yíh tung win che" (book i, fol. 10) gives both Tehanggs and 
Loklon as occupying the site of Ulterior Poo-luy of the Han. These places do 
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Marquis, a Protector general, an Interpreter-in-chief, and two 
generals The eountry pans Yeu-lüh-zsze on ihe cast, the 
Heunz-nao on the. north, this kinedom of Kite (Bulatik) on the 
west, xud Keu-sze on the south, 


Feret, 


The capital of the kingdom of Yeu-leth-sze is in the Nuy-tnh 
valley, distiut. fruur Chaus-uzan SA Ze. The kine contains 
Lou families, eomprisinz a population ot dda persoos, There 
are 331 troops; alse a uliooal Assivlant Marquis, a Highs 
Protector ger: ral, a Lett Protector ceneral, and an interpreter-in- 
chief The Country joins tha: territory of the city chict of 
Ulteriog Keu-eze am the east, Üe-Duh on the west, and the 
Hetug-noo on the north. 


Teaco (ontiu-lara):! 


The capital of the Kinedom Ё Та-та is the ety of Tan- 
hwan, distant from Chatg-van Bord fe The Kineulum contains 
2T fanülies, cuumpriaing a pepulatium. ol L94 persons, It Inis 
di) ет: alas a National As<istitit Alanquis. a eneral, g 
Right Protector general, Lett P'atector-ssenoral, gud au ruler- 
preterz-ui-chict, 

Fool ug (C rumtai e 


The capital of the kingloin of. Poc-Iuy i5 iu the Soo-yu valley 
on the weet of the Tven- shan ran, distant from C hats- “01 
ABO Je The kingdom contas 3s futnilies, comprsing a 
population ol 24053Z persons The army numbers 744. There 
ate a National Assistant Marquis, a Hiehe ventral a Left general, 
а Right Prowetor general, and а Lett Protector general The 
seat of the Governoc General lies 13,53; de to the south-west. 


тое Pals CPFohangquy 


The capital of Tlerior Pou-lay 1= clistank row Са mt 
EESO æ The Кт contaius 108 futuiltes, compreiang а 


! Tan-liwan of the Han is identified br the "Se 3th bung wánche " (heck а, 
Г]. Ti, with the present Santana im the zin erneuent o1 L rusntsi. — The entr 
„ах пур by the Juan-juan Uribe i Phe Gih cess Dorit ba Suv aral 
T atur cy nasties tt mwaa bek] loy the Baskeri Turka, тий ктеу, штп bi0 
Anat, by qne Eleth Tsrturs-— We am tobh ar liir eet r Тайне, 

This eiiaoe is grim i Phe i tr itung ain olhe © ihack 1, Eul f}, 
anl as Umapi ta pen on tke Ririt зв] khat 5. dat, 14 MAF, E. Jone, 
BA ODE Greenwich, tliis Rives a claw ta Ql рунете оа of weve aiherc counlrmns 
paggeria pst ls Berini. 

1 The "je Ylh tuus win ehe 7 (mak 1. Т, Ш) аата beth Trasg nil 
ХТ ња epring Plus site Е С гаог Puo-lux uf ue Ilan. These plores Мо 
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population of 1,070 persons. The army numbers 934; апі 
there are a National Assistant Marquis, a General, a Right 
Protector general, a Left Protector general, and an interpreter-in- 
chief. hic i 


The capital of the kingdom of Western Treay-me is in 
the valley of Yu-ta on the east side of the T'een range 8,670 
le. The kingdom contains 332 families, comprising 1,926 
persons. The army numbers 738. There are a Western Tseay- 
me Marquis, a Right general, a Left general,a Right knight, and 
a Left knight. "The seat of the Governor General lies to the 
south-west 1487 le. 


Eastern Tseay-me. 


The capital of the kingdom of Eastern Tseay-me is in T'uy- 
heu valley, on the eastern side of the T'een-shan range, distant 
Chang-zan 8,250 /e. The kingdom contains 191 families, 
comprising a population of 1,948 persons. The army numbers 
512. There are an Eastern Taeay-me Marquis, a. Right Protector 
| ral, and a Left Protector general. The seat of the Governor 
“General lies south-west at a distance of 1,587 le, 





Ree (Bulalik), 


The capital of the kingdom of K’# is in the Tan-key valley 
pn the eastern side of the T'een-shan range, distant from Chang- 
gan 8,570 le. The kingdom contains 99 families, comprising a 

юршайоп of 500 persons. There are 115 troops; also a 
National Assistant Marquis, a Protector general, and an Inter- 
reter-in-chief. The seat of the Governor General hes to the 


Hi od-hoó um ichan)? 
The capital of the kingdom of Hoó-hoó is in the Keu-sze-lew 


wae yih tung yu t'oo," a native atlas published at Woo-chang in 1863, the city 
of Tehanggi is placed about 40 miles west by slightly north of Urumtai, bearing 
also the Chinese nume Ning-péén. The station of Loklon-fort is also given about 
ten miles south of the city o TOUR ge yh i 
1 This identification ip giren in the“ tung win che" k ii, fol. 11 
nn a place in the rer oC T ihan. ee ODE NR XM 
a place his name on any map, native or foreign, but the distances seem 
Meenas of the Ham is stated the rds шее 
3 Hoo- of the is La in | |" Se yih tu win ch M 13 


not appear to be marked on any European ma ; but in the " Hwang chnou chung 
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population of 1,070 persons. The army numbers 334; and 
there arc a National Assistant Marquis a General, a Hight 
T'rotector general, a Left Proteeter general, amd ай imntevpreter-in- 
ene, 


Western Teams. 


The capital af the Kingdom of Western Tseay-me 18 in 
the valley of Yu-ta on the east side of the Teen range $670) 
fe. The kingdom ¢ontimes 3357 — families, comprising 1,920 
persons, The army numbers 738, There are a Western Tscay- 
me Marquis, qa Ко meneral, a Left generala Rieht kisht, arul 
п Left knight. The seat of the Garernor eneral les to the 
south-west LIST i. 


Eastern Tscag-nv. 


The capital of the kingdom of Eastern Tseay-me is in Tuy- 
heu valley, on He eastern side of the T'een-han range, distant 
fro Chaug-pan $250 f The kimgdlom contains HL families, 
comprising a рори ор Loa persons. The army numbers 
572. There are an. Eastern Taeny-nie Marquis, Right Protector 
general, and a. Lett Protector seucral. Tho seat of the Governor 
General lies gouth-wesh at a distance of 1087 fe, 


A cg Ват 


The capital of the kingdom of K^íc 15 in. the. Tan-keu valley 
on the eastern aide of tha T'een-shun range, distant fran Chung- 
pan 8,370 4 The kingdom contains 94 families, comprising a 

opulation of Hi persons. There are 115 troops: alen a 
National Assistant Marquis, à. Protector «eneral, and an Inter- 
yreter-in-chief. “The seat of the Covernor General lies to the 
south-west at a distance of 1-BST fe, 


To-do {Fireh n} 


The capital of the kinecdom of Hoóo-hoó 15 in the Kes-sze-lew 


not appenr ka be marled on any Enropean тар ; but in the " Hiesng chi chun 
wae JID Gung tu too," $ nane atlus published at Vasiehani in 883, Mie pity 
of ichanrg їл plwed ubout 40 mites west ре яо пом Е Статі, hearing 
aled Ehe Cliinese name *isg-peeu.. "ERe stulion ef Loklun-inrt is rla given about 
ten toiles south af the city of lL Һар кі. 

1 "Eis identuicstion ıa girek j 1lae " Sue s eg win ele [Кж ii fl 11 
as ilie name vt & place i ie Gaoserninent oT P'udian. Ehre writer «атто find 
& plnee OF thie natae ot sux nap, nadie. or. foreign, hut. the itane нж bu 
миъа вем Бете ward A of L rute. “КЕ 

* peche of the Ham as stated in the Se sth tume win she” [hook ji 
fol, 5] io here Been on Фс ete of molem ichat, a swal but irn purtant town 
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valley," distant from Chang-gan 8,200 le, The kingdom contains 
55 families, comprising a population of 264 persons. There 
are 45 troops; also a National Assistant Marquis, a Right 
Protector general and a Left Protector general The seat 
of the Governor General lies 1,147 [е to the west. Yen-ke 
(Kharashar) is distant 770 ie. 


Shan? 


The capital of the kingdom of Shan is distant from Chang- 
gan 7,170 Je, The kingdom contains 450 families, comprising 
a population of 5,000 persons. The army numbers 1,000. 
There are a National Assistant Marquis, a Right general, a Left 
general, a Right protector general, a Left protector general, and 
an interpreter-in-ċhief. Yu-le (Kalga-aman) lies 240 le to the 
west; Yen-ke (Kharashar) is 160 /e north-west; and Wei-seu 
(Chagan-tungi) 260 le to the west, The country joins Shen- 
shen and Tseay-muh on the south-east. The mountains produce 
iron; and the people, living among the mountains, depend on 


Yen-ke and Wei-seu for their grain and field produce. 


Anterior Keu-sze (Turfan)." 


The capital of the kingdom of Anterior Keu-sze is the city of 
Keaou-ho. The waters of the river there divide and flow 
round the city walls; hence the name Keaou-ho (confluent 
river). The city is distant from Chang-gan 8,150 le. The king- 
dom contains 700 families, comprising a population of 6,050 


persons, The army numbers 1,865. There аге а National 


Assistant Marquis, a National pacifying: Mere. a Right 
general, a Left general, a Protector general, a China reverting 
Proisotor general, a Key pre. priore, an Arbitration prince, à 


Rural improvement prince, and two interpreters-in-chief, The 


on the high road between Hami and Turfan. The Russian mop places it in 
about ee 42° 45’. E. long. 90° 20’, Greenwich. tas | 

1 Zid. * Willow Valley of the Keu-sze." From a passage in the itinerary of 
Wang Yen tih, an envoy from the Chinese to the Ouigour capital (Urumtei), in 
the tenth century we learn that pene ee the нен Kiaou-ho 
(Turían) “ ће traversed the Valley of Willows, made the passage of the Kin- 
ling Mountain, and reached the Ouigour capit L" From this Julien concludes 
that the Kin-ling is that now known as the sikhe dabakhan (Julien's “ pg. 
de Geographie Asistique," p. 11). This is а fair guide to the position of | 

з Тә ашан given in the text point to some place a little way north of the 
Bostang Lake, agree tolerably well with p spot marked Usraklal on the 
Russian map. 

3 Anterior Keu-sze of the Han is allowed by all authorities, both Chinese and 
foreign, to have occupied tbe site of the present Turfan. In the Russian map 
this city is placed about N. lat. 42° 55’, E. long. 85", Greenwich. The town of 
Khara-hocho lies about 15 miles to the east. 
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valley, distant from Chane 8,200 e, The kingdom contains 
52 dures, comprising ac pepulaton fF HY parzona. There 
are 45 crops, olan a National Дени Матча, a (dust 
Protector zeueral, nnd u Left Protector seweral The sent 
ef the Governor Generel les ],14т fe to ihe west Yen-ke 
( Kliirashar) 13 distant 718 de. 


Bhin 


The captal of the kingdum of Shan is distant from Chiune- 
gan T170 ie The kingdom contes 450 Bundles, comprising 
а рилип of PAIRE persons. The атта митин Odo, 
There are à National Assigtant: Marquis, à. Eislil general, a laft 
meneral a Right protector general, à Laedt paetentor eeneral, iul 
an interpreter-in-eliet,— Xu-]Ie cKalsa-aniin: Hes. 240 7» t0 the 
west; Xen-ke (Rlhiarashag) is 100 fe nortliwest ; avid ц 
(Chüzan-tunz Z6 e to the west. Thie country joine Shen- 
«lien aud Tsexv-muhi en thg aonth-mit, “The mennta preduce 
iron; amd the people, Irving ümemi ie. imitate, depend on 
Yen-ke iud. Wei-sex fir their ep n iwl Feld produce, 


ANT he usr {Truett 


The capital of tlhe kingdom of Anterior Keu-sze 185 the. enx uf 
keuou-he, The waters of the river Caen: divide and о 
Ful the cay walls; hence the mae Бец (eoniluent 
river) The city ta distant Irom Chanson BUM FF, The kine 
duus eontatus TUO Ёши, сорте а тнр nf АДЕ) 
persons. The anay mua LBS Tere dre a Xatun 
Asststant Marquis, п Маана] paeifvüune Marquis, а Бї 
gemetal, 2 Lett general, a Protector generaj, a China reverting 
Тч фест goneral, à Reu-£2e ресе, ат Атга prince. u 
Rural imprevement prince, and. bwo imterpreters-1n-chiet The 


ay wie fire rwwi hetween Mansi anl Turfon Ihe Russan map places it i 
aliit S. hat. AL OED F. eng. UN, Greeny ih. 

I qp. Wallus Valles of ie Ken-se." Froma pasager im the diners nf 
Aia Yers Eh, em envuy Frama {Ee Chile to the Cater capital Û rii TUR in 
the pent century we ern th mE ius lw am ematen uf Rimor lio 
MTortan) * be fruvereesd tle Valles ot Wilh tide tha queue of the. Kin: 
ид Молан: cok rege Td thee uur epee Fae dus duken concludes 
that the bin-liog rs 1541 Fare khet ns Ahe Aoki clio Yulia s ** Shin Dp 
de Ueepraphir Asiuatue p- 11). 1 bia is a Rur ganie totli parili uf tie: 
Wo: [ш 1errilors. 

The distances given in the feat point te seme place a lille ws north uf the 
Bostang Lake, atl agtes dulerably wall with A рин тота ылыш un Ili 
{апуан mai. 

+ Ашетшт Кешл pf Fhe Har i3 lowed hy Mb anbonties, hothi Chinese and 
ferent do hui ся ырай Piar sje al the prex" Turn. BT the Evasion map 
this riy ya paerd ntent X, i1. 42 DE, F dong- бф, армас, Че Бе © 
К ата-а и вот Ёз ш» {К ЇЇ тЇ. 
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seat of the Governor General lies south-west, at a distance of 
1,810 le. Yen-ke is distant 835 lv. 


Ulterior Keu-sze (Murui). 


The capital of the kingdom of Ulterior Keu-sze is in the 
Foo-t'oo valley, distant from Chang-gan 8,950 le. The kingdom 
contains 595 families, comprising a population of 4,774 persons. 
The army numbers 1,890. There are à Hoo-chastising Marquis, 
a Right general, a Left general, a Right protector 'eneral,a Left 

rotector general and an Interpreter-in-chief. The seat of the 
ices General lies south-west at a distance of 1,237 le. 


Keu-sze Protectorate-general ( Vatuku).* 


The Keu-sze Protectorate-general contains 40 families, com- 
prising a population of 333 persons. It has 84 trained soldiers. 


The Ulterior Keu-sze Presidency contains 154 families, com- 
prising a population of 560 persons. It has 260 troops. 

In the year p.c. 99, the Heung-noo prince of Keae-ho, who 
having surrendered to China had been made Marquis of K'ae- 
ling. took command of the Low-lan troops and made an attack 
on Keu-sze; but the Heung-noo sent the Right sage prince to 
their relief, at the head of several tens of thousands of cavalry ; 
when, the Chinese troops being unequal to the contest, withdrew. 

In c. 89, Ma T'ung the Marquis of Chung-hó, was sent in 
command of forty thousand cavalry to attack the Heung-noo; 
and having to ] north of the Keu-sze on his way, the 
Marquis of K'ae-ling was again sent in command of a body of 
troops from Low-lan, Yu-le, Wei-seu, and three other kingdoms, 
who created a diversion by making a separate attack on Keu- 
sze, and covered the advance of the Marquis of Chung-hó. The 


1 "The * Be t'ung wün ehe" (book i, fol. 8) gives Murui as occupying the 
aita ы Лет Ken is of the Han. А рім of this name is انت‎ cm d 
Russian map in about N. lat. 43° 45° Е E 35" Greenwich, on the 
forthern slope of the Tien-shan mountains. ‘The same authority also gives 
Beshiterek as occupying part of the territory of the Ulterior Kew-sze, but this is 

2 Yatuku, in the Government of P'ichan, is given in the “Se yih t'ung wän 
che” (book ii, foL 10) as now occupying this small territory, but as no distances 
are given in the text, and it does not appear to be marked on the maps, it is 
Do г win the S 
35 The ы} yih tung win che (book i, fol 10) |res Liem-teim in the 

erument of Fichan, as occupying the territory of the Ultenor Keu-sze 
residency. As the name does not appear on any availabls map, the exact 
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seat of the Governor General lies soutli-wesb, ab a distance of 
1,510 te. Yen-ke is chistant 335 fe. 


Citerior Keu-sze Aurei 


The capital of the kingdom of Llteriar Keu-sze is in the 
Foot'oo valley, distant from Сапина $950 i. The kingdom 
contains p4p Guuihes, comprising 3 population. of 4,774. persona. 
The artuy numbers 1,520. There are a I oc-hastisig Marquis, 
a light meneral, a Left general, a Right protector seneral; à. Left 
protector seneral, amd au interpeeter-n-chief. The seat of the 
Governor General lies south-west ab a distance of 1237 fa 


Acu-aze Protectorate-geuerad { alwys 


The Keu-sze Prolectotate-cenetal contains 40 families, com- 
prising a population of 533 persons. It las 54 trained soldiers, 


Ulleriur Keu-sce Presuleney (Lim-tsim)? 


The Ulterior Keu-sze. Presideney contains. làd families, com- 
prising a population of 200 persons, — li has ZüU troops. 

lu the year Br, YY, the Iieunm-noo prince ef Reha, whe 
having surrendered to China had teen made Marquis of K'ae- 
ling, took commaud of the Low-lan treops and mude an attack 
on Keu-sze; but the Heung-noo sent the Hight save prince to 
their relief, at the head of several tens of thousands of cavalry : 
wher, the Chinese troops being anequal to the contest, withdrew. 

ln ku 89, Ma T'ung the Marquis of Chune-lid, was sent in 
comumnand of forty thousand cavalry to attack the Henini x 
and bawing to pass north of the Keu-sze on his wav, the 
Maryus of Keeling was again sent in command ef a мшу of 
troops from Low-lan, Yu-le, Wei-seu, aud three other kinwdoms, 
who created a diversion by waking a separate attack on Keu- 
see, and covered the advance of the Marquis of Chun-hé. The 


' The "Se pih Vung wan the" {bouk i, fol. $) pires Marui aa occupying the 
eita af CÈlterior Rem-sze of the Wan. A ple of this meine ie mark oa tlie 
Hussian map in about N. lat. 43^ 4 E. long. FT Greenwich, en the 
nenherm sepe of oae Toen-lhms manmi — lhe xe gülhontr also gives 
Brahiterek as occupying part of the territory of the Verve Kew-eze, hut this ja 
oot Found ot the oyp, 

F Yatuku, in the Gaivernment of Pichan, is given in the "Se vith tuni wa cir 
cle” (book ii. fal. Li} sa now occupzing khis sanall territerz. but as no distuavrs 
Are gren їп the tert, amd it does nut appear bo be markel vn the ma s it u 
ditbeult bo peint cut Lbe ezgrt spot. rn 

I The "Ye Fil Fung wan che fbeok i, Éol 10) gives Тш. in thit 
erie eb Tet ol Fihan, is aTIEITFIT [f the tetrilory of Ihe Vlterior Кеш 
Freuieney. — As the ume does wot appear on any avudald: nap, the eruet 
poeilion n Ын ГЫШ. 
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troops of the several kingdoms combined to surround Keu-sze, 
when the Keu-sze king surrendered, and became a vassal of the 


еш 

Ro ear the end of Chaou-te's reign, the Heung-noo again 
sent four thousand cavalry to form a colony in Keu-sze. 

On the accession of the Emperor Seuen-te (p.c. 73), when 
five generals were sent in command of an army to attack the 
Меш о, those who had encamped in Keu-sze fled in alarm. 
The Keu-sze then renewed intercourse with China; at which 
the Heung-noo became irritated, and called upon them to send 
Keun-suh, the з hi asa hostage. Keun-suh, however, 
who was a grandson of the king of Yen-ke, was unwilling to go 
as a hostage to the Heung-noo, and fled to Yen-ke. The Keu- 
sze king then appointed his son Woo-kwei heir apparent. 

When Woo-kwei ascended the throne he contracted a 
marriage with the Heung-noo family; and instructed them to 
cut off the passage of the Chinese to Woo-sun. 

In mc. 68, the Under Secretary Ching Keith and the Deputy 
Protector Sze-ma He led a company of pardoned criminals to 
form an encampment in Keu-le, and collect a store of grain, in 
anticipation of an attack on Keu-sze. In autumn, when the 
grain was gathered, Ching Keih and Sze-ma He raised upwards 
of ten thousand troops from the subject states; with which 
they united fifteen hundred of the troops in their own encamp- 
ment, fora combined attack on Keu-sze. With this force they 
took the city of Keaou-ho by assault: but the king, being 
in a stone fortress on the north, did not come into contact with 
the troops. The provisions running short, Ching Keih and his 
T suspended operations, and returned to the camp at 
М е-е. 

Another harvest having been gathered in, the army was мих 
called out to attack the king in the stone fortress; but when 
the latter heard that the Chinese army was advancing north- 
ward, he fled for assistance to the Heung-noo. The Heung-noo, 
however, refused to send troops on his account. When the 
king returned he took counsel with one of his nobles, named 
Soo-yew, on the desirability of surrendering to China; but he 
feared they would not trust him. — Following Soo-yews instruc- 
tion, the king attacked the Heung-noo border kingdom of Little 
P'oo-luy, decapitated the chief, took captive the people, and 
with these as an offering, tendered his submission to Ching- 
Keih. The inhabitants of the little border kingdom of Kin-foo, 
who followed in the wake of the Chinese army, having com- 
mitted acts of brigandage in Keu-sze, the king of Keu-sze, 
asking permission from the Chinese general, himself chastised 
the delinquent state. When the Heung-noo heard that Keu- 
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troops of the several kingdoms eombinel to surround Keu-sze, 
when tho Keu-sze king surrendered, awd became oa vassal of the 
en pina. 

Towards the emd of Chaou-tes regu, the. Heune-noo. aria 
sen iuar thousand cavalry ta form а бөйү in. Keu-sze. 

On the accession uf (he Emperor Suuen-le (30 73), when 
five penerals were sent jn command of au arty ta attuck the 
Henng-uoe, those who had eneainped im Reu-sze fed im alarm. 
The Keu-sze then renewed intereourse with Chius; ab which 
the Heune-noy beeaine irritated, uned called upon them te send 
Keun-suh, tlie her-apprarent, as à hostage, — Reun-suh, however, 
who wes a Ansan af the king of Yen-ke, wis unwilling tn go 
asa hostaine te the Heunu-noo, amd Hed to Xen-ke, The Keu- 
sze king then appointed his son Wookwei heir apparent. 

When Woo-kwei ascunded the throne he contracted а 
muarriarse with the Meuns-noo fanuüby; sas instructed then te 
cut eff the passat of the Chinese ty Woo-sui.. 

Та нс. б, the Under Secretary Ching Rell aod the Deputy 
Protector Sze-ma He lel a company ul parlomsd eriminas te 
{өтти ап etgatmipment in Keu-le, and collect a sture of grün, ni 
Anticipation of au attack on Keu-sze. In autunm, when the 
grain waa tathered, Ching Keil and Sze-mia He raised upwards 
of ten thousand troops from the subject states; with whieh 
thev united Bfteen hundred of the troops 35. their own encanp- 
Ineo, fora combined attack on Keu-sze. Wath this fore they 
touk the city of Keaou-lo by assault; but the kins, beins 
1n a stene fortress on the norkh, did not come into. contact with 
the troops. The provisions rummane skirt, Chins Reih and his 
party suspended operations, and returned to the camp at 
Erue. 

Awnnther harvest having been gathered in, the army was again 
ralled ont to attack the kine in the stone furtress; bul when 
the latter beard that the Chinese army was advancing north- 
waid, be fled fur assistance to the Heunrir nos The Meung-noso, 
however, refused to semi troops om lus account. When the 
King returned he took counsel with one of his nobles, named 
Мең vew, on the desirability of surrendeting to China, bat he 
feared thev would nut trust him. Following ERD YAS DRETI- 
tion, the king attacked the Heurg-tou border kingdom ol Liule 
Ben luv, decapitated tla: chief, “took сире the people, anil 
with these as an wleriny, temlermal dus sulsuissing to Cbinu- 
Keh. The inhabitants ot the httle border kiogdom of. Kin-foo, 
who followed in the wake of che. Chinese army, having eom- 
mitted acts of brenil: it Kru-z0, the king ef Keu-see, 
asking permission from the Chinese "ү: Аита, himself chastised 
the deblsuuent state, — When the. Hieung-naoo heard that Weu- 
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sxe had surrendered to China, they sent an army to attack 
Keu-sze; while Ch'ing Keih and Sze-ma He led their forces 
north to meet them. Under these circumstances the Heung- 
noo considered it prudent not to advance; and the two Chinese 
generals left a watch and a picket of twenty men for the king's 
safety. When Ch'ing Keih and his comrades led the troops 
back to Keu-le, the Keu-sze king, fearing the Heung-noo troops 
might return and put him to death, mounted a light horse 
and fled to Woo-sun. Ch'ing Keih went to receive the king's 
consort and family, and pl them on the east of Keu-le; at 
the same time memorialising the throne regarding the affair. 
On reaching Ts'ew-tseuen on his way home, he received an 
imperial rescript ordering him back to form encampments in 
Keu-le and Keu-sze, to increase the stores of grain preparatory 
to a pacification of the western kingdoms, inl the invasion of 
the Heung-noo. On Ch'ng Keih's return to Keu-le, he 
forwarded the family of the Keu-sze king to Chang-gan. There 
they were presented with most costly gifts; and at every court 
audience given to the barbariang they were put prominently 
forward to show the imperial magnanimity. 

About this time Ch'ing Keith sent an officer with 300 men to 
form a separate encampment in Keu-sze; when he was told by 
some of those that surrendered that the Shen-yu and his great 
ministers all said :—" The Keu-sze land is rich and fertile, and 
near to the Heung-noo territory. Shohld the Chinese take 
jossession of it with their encampments, and collect stores of 
grain, it will certainly be detrimental to the interests of the 
neighbouring kingdoms. We must certainly contest the «ре 
tion." They accordingly sent cavalry to attack the camp. Ch'ing 
Keih then, in concert with the Deputy Protector, took all the 
1,500 men from Keu-le to the new camp, When the Heung- 
neo again sent a larger body of cavalry, the Chinese being too 
few to defend the camp, took up their position in the Keu-sze 
city. The Heung-noo general then advancing to the city wall, 
thus addressed Ch'ing Keih :—" The Shen-yu is determined to 
contest the occupation of this land. You cannot maintain a 
camp here.” After surrounding the city for several days, they 
raised the siege; after which several thousand horsemen were 
kept always on the patrol to preserve Keu-sze. Ch'ing Keih 
then addressed a despatch to the Emperor, saying :—" Keu-sze 








is distant from Keu-le more than a thousand /, and they are 


parated by rivers and mountains. Being contiguous to the 
Heung-noo on the north, the Chinese troops in Ken-le are 
altogether inadequate to save Keu-sze. An additional number of 
men is wanted for the camp." The ministers in council, in view 
of the road, and the troyble and expense, considered it expedient 
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sze had surremlered to Chei, ther sent an army ta attack 
Kurze; Winle Ching Reith amd Serena He iak their fores 
north £o meet them, Umler these cineutastanees the Heung. 
гиз eonsnlered it pradent iot io advance; and the. two Chinese 
senerals elt awatel, and a picket ab twenty men for the kinos 
Sufety. When Ching Reih and dita comrades led the troupa 
back to Keu-le, the Ken- ave King, fearlog the Weune-noo troops 
night return and pat him te "death, mounted a liche liorar 
and fed to Woe-sun — Chi ишт Ки went to recive the. kin 
consort and Family, and place them an the east of Reu-le; at 
the sie tine memoridtsiiy the throne revarding the affair. 
On reaching Tsew-tseuen ou his way hone, he received an 
Huperial cesetipl ordering Juin back to fonn cocaripments in 
Keu-le arid Keu-s4u, tu Terse the stores of wrain nre paratory 
to a pacilivatusr of the western kinesdoms, and Ehe invasion ol 
the Heunv-nen On Ching Kalis return to Keu-le, he 
forwarded the family of the Reu-sze king to Chang-pan. There 
they were presented with anust costly ihs; aod at every court 
audience given ta the harharians they were put prominently 
forward bao alay the nnperial magnaninity. 

Abont this time Ching Keith sent an officer with 300 men bo 
form a separate encampinent in Keu-sze; when hé was told by 
same aË those that surrendered that the Shen-xu. and his. seat 
ministers all sail —" The Keu-sze Jand is rich and fertile and 
near to the Heung-noo territory. shold tle Uhinese take 
possession of ik with their encamiprocits, amd collect states of 
таш, will certaioly be detrimental te the interests of the 
neithbourins kingdoms. We must ceraiuly contest the ocr "upa- 
Lion," They aceordiinely sent cavalry to attack the camp. Ch'ng 
Kelh then, in coneert with the Deputy Protector, took all the 
ЗН) неи Гана Keu-le tothe mew camp. w hem the Hennu 
neo emin sent n larer boly of cavalry, the Chinese being tie 
few ta defeml tie cunp, t TTA up their positian En the Кец. kyi 
епу. The Heunrr-noo zeneral thlien advancing to. the env wull, 
tls addressed С h'i ez Keith :—" Tle Shen-vn is determined ta 
contest the occupation ok tvs Jand. You cannot wanian a 
camp here^ — After surrounding. thi city fir several dare, they 
rused the stese; afler which severa thousand horsemen wje 
kept always on the patrol] £o preserve Ken-sre. туе Ке 
then adireszed а despateli io the Emperor, saving ;- ." Кеп agi 
is distant fram Keu-le. more. than. à theustml fr anl they une 
separated hv rivers aru mountains. Pens eontieuena te the 
Heung-noo ou the north, the Chinese irenps in Keu-le ume 
altogether adequate tn save Keu-sze. AN uit rat outer of 
men i3 wanted for thu: camp. The ministers 111 muni), iti view 
of the rond, axd the trouble aml expense, considered it expedient 
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to give up the Keu-sze camp. By imperial decree the Marquis of 
Chang-lo took command of the Chang-yih and Tsew-tseuen 
cavalry, with which he advanced more than 1,000 le beyond 
Keu-sze northward, making a great military display, on which 
the Hoo cavalry in the neighbourhood of Keu-sze made off; 
and Ch'ing Keih was then able to return with his troops to 
Keu-le. Three Deputy Protectors had formed colonies in Keu- 
sze when the king absconded to Woo-sun. The sovereign of 
Woo-sun detained him, refusing send him bark; but sent 
an envoy to China, witha despatch, desiring that the king of 
Keu-sze might be detained for the safety of the nation, and 
proposing that an expedition should be speedily sent by the 
western road to attack the Heung-noo. The Emperor fell in 
with the suggestion, and summoned the former heir-apparent 
of Keu-sze Keun-suh, then residing in Yen-ke, and set him on 
the throne. The people of Keu-sze were then all removed, and 
settled in Keu-le; while the old Keu-sze country was abandoned 
to the Heung-noo. The new Keu-sze king being now im close 
alliance with the officers of the Chinese colony, he broke off all 
communication with the Heung=noo, and rejoiced to be on terms 
of intimacy with China. 

After these events the Chinese sent the Under Seeretary Yin 
Kwang-tih to reprimand Woo-sun, and to ask the release of the 
king of Keu-sze. A noble general of Woo-sun then proceeded 
to the imperial metropolis; where a dwelling was appropriated 
for himself, hia wife and family. This was in Bc. 62. 

A military eolony was subsequently established in the old 
Keu-sze country under the Woo-ke Deputy Protector. 

During the period Yuen-che (A.D. 1—6), a new road was opened 
up from Ulterior Keu-sze, north of Woo-chuen, us far as the 
Jade gate barrier, thus shortening the communication, This 
road hád been made by Sen Tsin-yuh, the Woo-ke Deputy Pro- 
tector, to shorten the distance by a half, and evade the dangers 
of the white dragon mound. Koo-keu thé king of Ulterior 
Keu.aze, however, believing that the road might prove a check 
to his movements, looked upon it as an inconvenience, His 
territory joined that of the Heung-noo general of the south ; 
and Sen Tsin-yuh having clearly pointed out the line of demar- 
cation, hé afterwirds forwarded a memorial on the subject. 
Koo-keu received] orders to verify the limits, but he refused to 
ratify the arrangement. He attempted at different times, by 
bribes of sheep and oxen, to induce the imperial officers to allow 
him to go beyond the boundary, but was unsuecessful Koo- 
keu being à miemibér of the Yu-twan-süng-ho family, his wife 
Koo-taze-tseu said to him :—^ Yu-twan-süng-ho, there is an air 
of military action about this; it will be well to have the troops 
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to give up the Reu-sze enne By inperilleerec the Marquis ot 
Chans-le tmk eanne] ol the (lien sili aml унон 
eaxalev, with whieh Пы ен талма ure than ТАНИ А brevet { 
Ken-se тон], злаки а spent nubtary display, en hdi 
the Hia cavalry ain the паї шиний of Қец-хво вик ul; 
aml Ulm Кай was eu alle tu retaro with his Tears ie 
Keu-le.— Thes: Deputy Protectors boul toal colonies ua Keu- 
ss when the kine abecomdecdd to MWoo-sun.— The sovereüsa of 
Worson detuned taut, refusing tu seid Пиш baek; but sent 
ап elyoy tu Cling, witha despateh. desir. that the king ot 
Keu-sze might be detatued tor the safety ul the mation. und 
propositus £hag an имрон кен Т spreily sent by bie 
уени тЇ Го наг К the Heute, tu: Канун fell in 
with the nene Loon, aed storni al thie ferme Heir. рати, 
a Reuzze heunsuh, den mulie dm Ven-ks, and se Бор оп 
the throne. The penpe of keu ze were then ali renwal, al 
vit tho it Re-be; while the 1-с аша акаа катиони 
to the Hreung-nco dhe new Ken sze king teing mew in clesé 
aliate with te officers of the Chinese алдо, Тае Tineke oH ll 
eot М1] thie [ылган а тынан] bo Tie n Gera 
af тшш wilh Тиш, 

Alter these egyent tue Chinese sent the Toker Seeretary Xin 
1 лачат То repris] NMeee-zun, and to ask tae release e thi 
kine ol Retest, A neble gewel of Wons thii pinerak] 
te ae topertal netropolis, where i cdseellirez was appreprated 
lor ниг, hia wite aml hails Flis was iu Be. nH 

А uihlary ebay was su bju ау кайтара in the ohi 
Rents! omtr umler the Won ke Depote Protector, 

Pering (hw pernah елек C4 Lal д ew nnl was opened 
up Erupe "лааг Kone, north of Woo-clae: bls far ах (hae 
Jade mate harmer, thus shortening the сазе вии шант. This 
гоа hil Deen inade ly Sen Tain- vuh. the а-а иту Jri- 
tector, b shorten Ele distin: by ав БЕ, амо evade the dancers 
uf tle: white alter inound.  Rüe-keu the king ef di Rein 
Кей ады, Iniwever, diei thar tlie: Texasi nieht теме д luna kK 
to bis evo TR, lokal npon it ss an ineonventener— Hrs 
territory pid that out the denne тила] af thie ош, 
tick Seth Tsin- yadi having ау реле eut ee Hines o udi лиш 
cation, he afterwards Кигуап а їшешегщ] nn ihe subject. 
Reker received orders te veri the Titnits, Pog he refusal to 
rulify the artünsensent, He atte паре üt diflerenrg: tinas, by 
bribes uf sleep and uxen, te ieluee tle terin ollicers te adhi 
bimi tety Deyarml the melay, but was gnsureesstul, — Ruo- 
kom beue 8 onmeanber uf he: Yume sul Eily, his wie 
ICoc-tsac-tseu said te i x" V-Twin, Thur is Har ur 
ub Иц action gbout this ; U wll las well co have the troops 
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im readiness. Formerly the king of Anterior Keu-sze was put 
to death by the Governor General's cavalry leader. Now you 
have been long under restraint, and must inevitably die. It 
were better to surrender to the Heung-noo.” He then suddenly 
decamped, and entered the Heung-noo country by way of the 
Kaou-chang wall. Now the Keu-hoo-lae king T'ang-tow, who 
was settled near the great tribe of the Red-river Keang, having 
been unsuccessful in a series of mutual raids, informed the 
Governor General Tan Kin of his peril; but the latter failed 
to render him timely relief. Suffering under oppression, and 
wrath against Tan Kin, he went eastward to the Jade gate 
barrier. Not being admitted within the barrier, however, he fled 
and tendered his submission to the Heung-noo, taking with him 
his wife, children, and more than a thousand of his people. 
They were received by the Heung-noo, who sent an envoy to 
China, with a despatch containing a statement of the matter. 
Wang Mang, the Marquis of Sin-too, who held the reins of 
vernment at the time, sent the Inner Gentleman Usher General 
Wang Chang and others on a mission to the Heung-noo. They 
told the Shen-yu that as the Western regions belonged to the 
empire, he ought not to have received the fugitives. The Shen- 
yu acknowledged his error, and handed over the two kings to 
the envoy. Wang Mang sent the Inner Gentleman Usher Wang 
Ming to wait at the (3o-too-noo border in the western regions to 
receive them. The Shen-yu sent an envoy to escort them back; 
and took occasion to request that their crime might be pardoned. 
The Chinese envoy forwarded the request, but Wang Mang 
would not consent. He issued a rescript to assemble the various 
нар of the Western regions, the military were drawn up in 
‚ and Koo-ken and T’ang-tow were decapitated in their 






In the year a.D. 10, Chin Fung, the Duke of Kwang-sin, was 
made Grand Earl, and when about to proceed to the Western 
regions, Seu-che-le, the king of Ulterior Keu-sze, hearing of it, 
took counsel with his Right General Koo-te and his left General 
She-ne-che, saying :—“ It is reported that Duke Chin has been 
made Grand Earl of the Western regions, and is about to leave 
for his destination. According to custom, an envoy must be 
supplied with oxen, sheep, grain, proveuder for the animals, 
s qnd interpreters. Formerly when the Woo-wei general 
passed, we were unable to provide supplies for the envoys. Now 
again that the Grand Earl is coming on a tour, our country 
being still poorer, I fear we shall be unable to provide the 
necessaries. I think we must abscond, and join the Heung-noo." 
The Woo-ke Deputy Protector hearing what was in the wind 
summoned Seu-¢ ede and questioned him ; but the latter refus- 
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in readiness, Formerly the king of Anterior Keu-szu was pul 
death by the &xovernor Generals cavalry lewder, Sow you 
have been leus under restraint, and must Inevitably die, It 
were better to surrender to tlic Heung- nop.” He then suddenly 
decamped, and entered. the. IH eunir-noo country by way at the 
Kaou-chane wall, Now the Keu-hao-Ipe. king, T'ang-tesw, wld 
was settled near the greal tribe of the Red-river Keang, having 
Leon unsuccessful iu a series of mutual mids, borne the 
Governor General Tar kin of his peril; but the latter failed 
to render dima timely relief Suffering under oppression, and 
wrath against Tan Kin, he went eastward lo the Jade gute 
barrier. Not being adinitted within the barrier, however, he ted 
and tendercd his submission to the Hearne nod, takin with bim 
his wife, children, and more than a thousand of hia people. 
They were received. by the Heun-noo, who sent, au. envoy bo 
Cluna, with a: despateh: containing & statement of the mater. 
Wang Mang, the Marquis of Sin-too, whe bell the reins of 
government at the time, sent the Inner Gentleman Lasher General 
Wang Chang and others оп a mission to the Heuutg-no They 
told the Sheo-yo that as the Western regions belonged to the 
wupire, he ought not to have recelved the furttives. The Shen- 
yu dacknuwledved his error, and landed aver the twa kings to 
the envoy. Wang Many sent the Loner trenthiman Usher Wane 
Bing to walt at the (Gu-too-neo border in tlie western riens to 
receive them. The Shen-yu sent au envaoy bo escart them but k 

and touk occasion tu request that their crime might be panlened. 
The Chinese envoy forwarded the request, but Wane Mans 
would not consent. He tssned а rascript te agsemlis the rt 
kings of the Westium reumas, the unlitary were тало up їп 
rank, amu Kuo-ken and T'ung-tow were decapitated in their 
presence. 

In the year aa. 10) Chin Pung, the Duke of. Kwans-sin, was 
male Grami karl, and when abont to proce! te the Western 
геол, Sen-chée-le, the king of. Vlterior Keu-sze, leariner of it, 
took counsel with his 1! TRITT летата Косе ал Tis left General 
She-né-clie, suvine :—" It is reported that Duke Chiu has leen 
made Grand Earl of the Western Peu otis, old ics about to livo 
[or his destination. According to custom, à envoy mat bo 
supplied with oxen, sheen, gain, provender Eor the anin: ils, 
поез, ат interpreters Formerly when the Woen-we] general 
passed, we were unable to prov ule sup]: ies for tle envoys. Now 
arn that the (rand Earl is coming ou a tent, yur country 
being stib poorer, I fear we shall le anable tu provide the 
necessuriea  Pthink we must abscend, aid pei tle Heuneg-noo" 
The Woo-ke dteputy Protector hearing what was in the w ind, 
auramougd eu-che-lIe and questimied lim ; but the latter relia- 
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ing to submit, he was put in fetters and sent to Tan Kin, the 
Governor General at the city of Loo, where he conducted his 
administration. — Seu-che-le's people knowing that he would 
never return, all escorted him on the journey weeping. On 
being handed over to Tan Kin he was decapitated. After this, 
Sen-che-le’s brother Hoo-lan-che, the National Assistant Marquis, 
took command of over 2,000 of Seu-che-le’s people, drove off 
the domestic animals, and the whole nation absconded and sub- 
mitted HL e Heung-noo. заво apa time the Враг уа was 

asperated against Wang Mang for having changed his signet ; 
which made him the more willing i Ponit Hoo-lan-che's 
submission. The latter then joined the Shen-yu’s troops in a 
raid upon Keu-sze, when the Ulterior President was killed, and 
the Governor General's cavalry leader wounded ; while Hoo- 
lan-che returned with his company to the Heung-noo. About 
the same time, the Deputy Protector Teaou Hoo falling sick, 
he sent the historiographer Chin Leang to plant a colony in 
Hwan-tseay valley, to guard against the Heung-noo raids; the 
historiographer Tsung Tae to take charge of the commissariat ; 
the Aide-de-camp Han Heuen to superintend the defences ; and 
Jin Shang the Marquis of Yew-keuh to superintend the fortifi- 
cations. All these consulting together, said:—" The various 
kingdoms of the Western regions are all bordering on revolt; 
and the Heung-noo are preparing for a grand invasion, when we 
shall all be put to death. It would be well for us to kill the 
Deputy Frotector, take the people, and tender our submission to 
the Heung-noo"  Thereupon, taking several thousands of 
cavalry, they proceeded to the official residence of the Deputy 
Protector, where they availed themselves of some outbuildings 
to collect a supply of fuel. They also posted the following 
notice at the various posts of defence:—" A hundred thousand 
Heung-noo cavalry are advancing upon us, Let officers and 
men all stand to their arms.” Three or four hundred new men 
ufterwards joined them, whom they placed at a few /e distant 
from the residence of the Deputy Protector. Early in the 
morning bonfires were lit, when the Deputy Protector opened 
the gates, and beat the drums to collect the officers and troops. 
Chin Leang and his party followed in, killed the Deputy Pro- 
tector Teaou Hoo and his four sons, together with his brothers 
and their song, The wives, daughters, and little. children were 
all that were left alive in the stronghold of the Woo-ke Deputy 
Protector. They then sent men to the Heung-noo General of the 
south to carry the tidings of what had taken place. The general, 
taking with him 2,000 cavalry, went to meet Chin Leang' party. 
Chin Leang and his confederates carried off more than 2,000 of 
the Woo-ke Deputy Protector’s officials and people, male and 
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ing {каии һе was putan fetters amd sent ta Tan Kin, the 
(overt General at the aby ut Lae where dio. conducted his 
midnmunitraben. — Seu-ehe-e* people knowinz that he would 
never return, alb eseerted dim on the journey weepine. On 
beinge handed uver to Tan Kin be wis decapitated. Atter this, 
Seal-che-le’s brother How lan elu, tle S atianal Assistant Miprquis, 
book cami of over ДИҢ} af Weu-chu-lhew peuple, rove oft 
tle dorestie anunals, and the whole nation abisconded and sub- 
nmüutted to the. Heuns-nio— Aout this time the Shen-yu was 
exasperated araiost Ware Nines for havin ehanged his simt; 
Which imde him the more wilhog to meve Hon-linadee's 
gubmission. The latter then jen {he Shen-vu's troops п а 
rid upon Keu-sze, wheu the UD Heror Peesident wis killed, nnd 
the over Generala civaley leader wade) > while Toe 
lan-ghe returned wih dus eimpuny to the Heunzaon— About 
the sime tme, the Depaty Protector. Deae Hoo talline sick, 
he sent the. histonmgraphier Chin. Leung to. plant it colons in 
Iiwüun-iseay valley, tà suat шп ТВ Дит тию rahla ; the 
hiatorievrapber Tsu ‘Tau ta take plar of dius conunisiarjat , 

the Aile-deciiip Han Heuen to iupe raitend the ilefeuces ; amd 
Jus hans the Marquis of Yew-kenh to. Supsermitend: the tirtifi- 
lt. All these consnltine атт], sanl: U Theo vurbeus 
Елла ef the Western rerinns ure all boenlering on revolt; 

and tee Heuns-ueoo are preparuz for à veal pivasion, when we 
Shall all Je put to death, de woubl be well for ua tn kill the 
Deputy Protector, take the pecple, uel euler nr sulinissim te 
the Hemw" Thereupon, taking several tbeuasanda nf 
cavalry, they preceeudeul ty {һе ойне residenee of the. Deputy 
Protector, where they avitled themselves o£ some inutilis 
to collet a supply of fuel They also posted the fallit 
notwve at the various posts of defeueez -- X Шмат thousurl 
Heung-noe cavalry are advanener upen us, Let elüeers sued 
men all staw tu their arms Three or foar humle] new meu 
Alterwarls juned theo, whe еу үййсөй ar a Few Je distant 
from tle: residence fF che pry Droteetorn — Earl]v Gm dhe 
munis boniires were dc, when ghe Depaty Protector opened 
the cates, aud beat the drums to collect the eliieers. duel troops, 
Cum lens andi dns j'urty өм ан, КШ cho: Deputy l'r- 
tector Teao Hoo ail his Pour srs, bogier with 114 brothers 
and their sung, — The wives, dauchiters, und little chillen were 
all thak were lelt alive in the boulud of a: Yk Deputy 
Pratuckor Ther chen sent mento the Heung-nen Ceneri] ef tli 
south te carry the: tilines at whit lial taken "pure. The general, 
tuking with him 2000 cavaley, wert tu ueet Ulin Leane’s party. 

Clin Teamr imd his eeníedeyateg earried off more thun AIPM ae 
the Won-ke Deputy. Proteetor's. otfictala suul. people, male and 
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female, to the Heung-noo country. The Shen-yu made both 


` Chin Leang and Tsung Tae, Woo-fun-Protectors General. 
` Three years after this (a.p, 13) the Shen-yu died; when his 


younger brother Heen was set up as Woo-luy Shen-yu. 
A treaty of peace and friendship was again effected with 


‘Wang Mang (a.D. 14); when the latter sent an envoy with 


presents of gold and silks as an inducement to the Shen-yu to 


give up Chin, Leang, Tsung Tae, and the others The Shen-yu 


took the four leaders, together with Che Yin, the man who had 
killed Teaou Hoo with his own hand; their wives, children, and 
subordinates, twenty-seven persons in all, who were put in 
fetters, placed in carts, and handed over to the envoy, who took 
them to Chang-gan. There Wang Mang had them all burnt to 
death: 

After this, Wang Mang aguin played false with the Shen-yu 
(A.D. 16), and the treaty of friendship was utterly abandoned. 
Thé Heung-noo then made a grand attack on the northern 
border; while the Western regions were broken up and scattered 
like loose tiles. The kingdom of Yen-ke (Kharashar) being 
coritiguous to the Heung-noo, first revolted, and killed Tan Kin, 
thé Governor General; but Wang Mang felt himself powerless 
to chastise the offenders. In the latter part of the same year, 
Wang Tseun, the Woo-wei general, and Le Tsung, the Governor 
General of the Western regions, made an expeditidn to the 
Western regions in connection with the matter of the Woo-ke 
Deputy Protector. They were met at the borders of the several 
kingdoms, escorted with troops, and supplied with grain. Yen- 
ke falzely made a show of submission: while at the same time 
assembling troops for their own defence: — Wang Tseun's party 
having more than 7,000 Sha-keu (Yarkand) and Kweit-sze 
(Kuéhay) troops, divided them into several brigades, and 
entered Yen-ke. The latter country had troops in ambuscade 
with the purpose of intercepting Wang Tseun. The troops of 
Koo-mih, Yu-le, and Wei-seu; being all in a state of rebellion, 
concentrated towards Yen-ke, and made a combined attack on 
Ma Tseun and his party, who were all killed. When this had 
taken place, Koh Kin, the Woo-ke Deputy Protector, who had 
command of a separate detachment, marched on Yen-ke; and 
while the troops of the latter were absent, attacked and put to 
death all the aged and feeble, and then withdrew with his force. 
For this service Wang Mang made Koh Kin Baron of San-hoo. 
Le Tsung returning with the remnant of his force, protected 
Kwertsze | 

Some years later (a.p. 23) when Wang Mang was dead, Le 
Tsungs authority was annihilated, and the power of China in 
the Westerns régions was at a minimum. 
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female, ko. the. Heunz-noe country, Tho Sheu-vu male loth 
Chin Lean aud Tsunz Tae, V oo-tun- Protectors General 

Three years after this (A n. L3) the iSbhen-yu died; when hia 
younger brother Heen was sek up us Woo-luy Shen-yu. 

A treaty of peace and Wiendship was ugain efeeted with 
Wang Mang FAD 14); when the latter semt an envoy with 
presents oÉ wold and silks ag an imducenienut to the Shen-yu to 
five up Chin lepns, Tsume Tas, aud the others. The Shen-yu 
took the iour leaders, lovether with Che Yin, tle inau who hil 
killed Teaou Hao with hia owm hand, their wives, гт, шщ 
snbonlhinates, twenty-5even porsous mo all, who were pub in 
fetlers, placed in carts, anel landed over to the envoy, who took 
them tu Chang-uuo, There Wang Alan had then ull burnt io 
death. 

After this, Vang Stang again played false with the Sleu-ya 
(A.D. 165, and the treaty of friendship was utterly abandouwl. 
Thé Heunz-noo then mule à viu attack on the nonien 
border: while the Westera reo were broken apatd seatbered 
like louse tiles, The kingdom of Yen-ke fElharashür) beni 
contiquous bu tle Heang-noo, first tevulted, aud killed Tan Kin, 
the Governor General; but Vans Manz felt hunselt. poweiless 
to chastise ше offenders, lu the latter part of the sung vear 
Му ати» Tseun, the Wou-wel geminal, ail Le Tsony, the Governor 
General of the Western melona, nude an expealion to the 
Western rczions in connection with the potter of the Woo-ke 
Deputy Protector, They were inet at the boarders ot the several 
Кш Дотпв, escorted wiih troupes, zumd supplied with ruin Yen- 
ke falsely ruade 2 show Об вои; зе аі {е same time 
азге troops tur thelr meu leo, Yane Taeuns party 
having ruere than 4,000 Sha-ken {Yarkaud and Riweit-sze 
(Ruchay) troops, divided them Gre several brheules, and 
entere] Yen-ke. .— The lutter country. Jeil troops in ansehe 
with the purpose of intercepuny Wang Tseun. The troops of 
Koo-unhi, Yu-le, and Wel-seu, beiau all in a state of тун, 
conventrited towanls Yeu-ke, aud made a cuohitel attack n 
Ma Lacan ancl his pty, wl were all killall When this Iuel 
taken place, Kel Kin, the. VY oo-ke. Deputy Protector, who lad 
command of a separate detachnient, marehed on. Yen-Ee: aul 
while the troops ol the latter were absent, auaecked ai] put to 
death all the sd and iecble, and Uien withilrew with his forge. 
For thia service Wany Mane eale Koh Riu Baron. uf. Маис, 
Le Таш: returning wibe the remuant of dis Puree, емы 
Kowel-tsze. 

sume Years later Cab. 25) when With Маны was Чең, Таз 
Tsune's authority wes amtiluletedl, und the power of tuna in 
the Westeria reions wis at à minimum. 
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In the fifty kingdoms under subjection to China, there were— 
from Interpreters-in-chief, Presidents, Princes, Superintendents, 
Magistrates, Ta-luhs, Centurions, Lieutenants, Protectors general, 
Tseay-keus, Tang-hoos, Generals, and Ministers, | up to Marquises 
and Kings—in all 376 persons holding the seal and ribbon 
of investiture from China. K'ang-keu, Ta Yue-she, Gan-seih, 
Ke-pin, and Woo-yih, being all at an extreme distance, are noL 
included in the number. When envoys came from these bearing 
tribute, they were cordially recompensed; but no oversight 
was exercised, nor were they under control. 






Pax Koo's REFLECTIONS ON THE PRECEDING Notes. 


Is the reign of the Emperor Woo-te, when plans were formed for 
arresting the Heung-noo disasters, these having formed а comp 
with the Southern Keang from the kingdords | in the West, four 
regions were established along the bend of the Yellow River, and 
the Jade gate was opened as a thoroughfare to the Western 
regions. The right arm of the Heung-noo was thus cut off, and a 
through separation effected between them and the Southern Keang 
and the Ta Yue.she nations. The Shen-yu being thus utterly 
baffled, removed his encampment to a great distance, and ceased to 
hold his court in the south. During the reigns of Wiin-te and 
King-te, the people were nourished in a period of peaceful tran- 
quility, For five generations the empire was prosperous and 
wealthy ; riches and strength were superabundant; while troops and 
horses were robust, and in good cond itive. Hence the people could 
attend to agriculture, and tortoise-shell being disseminated, Choo- 
p and six other regions were added to the empire. Thanks tothe 
u soy and bamboo staves, Tsang-ko and Yue-suy were annexed. 
The reports regarding the celestial horses and grapes led to the 
on ing up of communicalion with Fergana and Parthia. From 
is time, carbuncles, tortoise-shell, white heart rhinoceros horn, 
5 and such rarities were found in profusion in the after 
palace; foreign palfreys, dragon- figured, fish-eyed, and blood- 
perspiring horses thronged the imperial к; while a menagerie 
of t elephants, lions, savage dogs, and large birds fed in the 
outside; and strange objects arrived from foreign lands in 
y direction, At the same time the imperial forest was ел 
the wan-ming pool was excavated, the palace of a thousand gates 
and ten tho doors was built, and the tower of communica- 
tion between Heaven and the spiritual powers was erected. The 
cyclical screens were formed of fine silk, with rows of pearls and 
harmonising gems; and the Emperor, while occupying the place, wore 
the hatchet embroidered robe, and variegated lower garment, and 
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In the fifty kingdoms umler subjection to China, there were— 
[гош Tnterpreters-in-clivt, Presidents, Urtuces, Superintendents, 
Maistrales, Ta-lulis, Ceutarions, Lieutenants, Protectors ciaeral, 
Tseuy-Eeus, Tutur-luius, Gunerals, ated Mititsters, up to Alunjuisea 
amd diunss—in all Gib persens telling te! seal aud ribbon 
af rnvestiture fpzn Chun Кашта, Та YXue-she, Gaun-suih, 
ke-pin, amid Woo-nhb, bang ill at an extreme distance, Аге not 
Included 1n the number. V hen envoys eame from tliese beartug 
tribute, they were conlally recompenmedl; but no летаат 
wad exetclaed, nor were they under control, 


Pay Koos Herbectioxs us THE PRECEDING MüorES. 


lx the reign ob t] Emperor Wonde, whin pans wore formed for 
xrrustinz ke Eleung- nau disasters, these having formed a comset 
with the Southern Renae From the Еоцен ли the West, four 
Tincins weee established alan the bend of thy Yellow River, aod 
the Jade pate was cqeued 19 ощ Ротор тате to the Western 
regens. The right aca of thu Нейл. was thus cat oh, and a 
есш aeparation effecled between therm und the Неги Келиш 
tad the Та Yuec.she nations. The Sheu- Lenz thas utterly 
ball, removed his enearupmnent to a ereat llitance, anml ceased te 
loldi his cuutt in the suntli During the reins ob Wün-le sud 
Kongete, the poeple wen nourishasl in a инигин] (P queseetul trant 

чину. lur five generations the emptmre was prosperous urul 
чел; тийш ас s»trengzthniwezrsuperibumdlant; while troops and 
heres werg robust, ADU iF irwad corulitien. — Hence tite people could 
ELÊ Lo agriculture, and tortose-shell being disscuaaonai, Clio- 
yae aud six other тенш re lll to tbe rope. Thanks te the 
Keu soy aud bamboo sves, T'suisr-ko. and Y ues-5uv were алехи]. 
The reports remamdiing the scdestil] horses amd grapes del te the 
opening up of eomtiunieation with Fermo aud Parthi. Fror 
this time, cathuorles, torteiae-shell, white beart rhinoceros hurst, 

pluiarrerz amd such rarilics were found i Шш profusa ıu thi: after 
praluee ; [огош palimeys, drasen-ehenured. Bsh-sved, mul bleed- 
perspiring horses tiarum tle inperial gates; while n TICLE 
DË great cleplants. оп, ватт dorm, und. karge Birda fishin the 
park outside; areal мге jis arrived from hirl hails in 
every direction. ake the sarge tien: Uo орот birusk mas enlurmed, 

the Kwas-mmr pool was excavated, the palue of. à thousand gates 
aud tea thonsand айн was built, and the tower of coari 
(tun Between Heaven and the spirituul powers wis erected. The 
erclical semams were formed vt Bune silk, with rows uf pearls sud 
hurinonisms gems; and the Emperor, while occupying thy plan ware 
the haecehet. vinbrosdered горо, аі таті lower garment, and 
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rested on a jade stand. Amid this luxuriance there were pools of 
wine and forests of fesh, for the entertainment of the barbarian 
guests arriving from all quarters. There were also the Pa and Yu 
acrobatic feats, and the T’ang-kelh music of transmarine nations. 
Huge monsters roamed about, while the waters teemed with fish 
and dragons, The dramatist gave his entertainments to gratify 
the assembled multitudes. Presents were made, and visitors were 
escorted back for ten thousand le; till the expenses of such expe- 
ditions surpassed calculation. At length the revenue was found to 
beinadequate. The wine was then sold off; the sale of salt and 
iron was brought under regulation; and coins of white metal ' 
were cast, to use for presents representing the skins and silks. The 
carriages and boats were let out on hire; the strength of the 

ple and the domestic animals was bent with oppression; while 
their wealth was utterly exhausted. The result was years of 
dearth; added to which, highway robberies became so common 
that the public thoroughfares were impassable, The moral is this : 
—when a nation begins by a display of embroidered garments, 
and by the free use of the military, cuts itself off from the other 
regions and states, it ends by being itself conquered. Thus it 
happened that in the later years the territory of Lun-tae was 
abandoned, and the Emperor publicly proclaimed his distress. 
Truly this is a subject of remorse for the benevolent and the 


варе. 

Among the dangers of the passage through the Western regions, 
are, near home the dragon mound; and more remote, the Tsung- 
ling mountains, the Fever Bank, the Head-ache Mountain, and the 
Hindu Kush Hee: Speaking of the latter, the Prince of Hwae- 
nan, Too Kin, : Yang Heung, all d ignate it as the boundary 
province between heaven and earth, the point of absolute separation 

stween the interior and exterior. It is said in the '* Shoo King :”"— 
“The wild tribes of the West all coming to submit to Yu's arrange- 
ments"? Yu having come, they fell in with his arrangements. It 
was not that they were brought to submit to the imperial dignity, 
and so induced to bring tribute. The various conntries of the 
Western regions having each one its prince and its troops, are 
divided iM weak, having no common bond of unity. Although 
subject to the Heung-noo, they have no intimate bond of 
attachment. The Heung-noo obtain -horses, cattle, and woven 
fabrics from them; but have never been able to cultivate a mutual 
intercourse with them. They are utterly cut off from China by 

he nature of the country; and being at such an impracticable 
distance, it is no advantage to be on good terms with them, and we 
lose nothing by abandoning them. The source of prosperity `~. in 

Hence, since A.D. 25, the powers of the Western regions, in view 
of the dignity of the Chinese empire, have generally rejoiced to 


i Thir was a ition of silver and tin. 
3 Sea Legge's '* Shoo King,” part ILL, book i, chap. x, par. 83, 
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rested op ajade stand. Amid this їпхпгщцсе there were pola of 
wiue and foresta o£ flesh, for che eutertuloment of the barbarian 
poetts arriving Ero all quarters. There wore also the Pa and Yu 
acrobatie feats, And the огу woes of transmarinme nations. 
Huge monsters romel rbon, while the waters termed with fsb 
aml dmgons- The dramatist pave bis entertainments lo pratiby 
the assembled multitudes. Presets wore made, und visitors were 
Ortel huek for tin tbonsand fe; till the expenses of nnch expe- 
ditions surpassed calculation. At length the revenue was found to 
be madequate. The wine was thon sold off; the sale of balk and 
un wus broncht ander regulation, and coins of while metal " 
wore cast, Ea use for presents representing the skins and silks. The 
vurliuge& nn] boats were let out on hire; the strength of the 
people and che dumesdie avimals was Gent with oppression; while 
their wealth wus utterly exhausted. — The resulü was years of 
dearth: added to which, highway robberies became vo common 
that the publie thoroughfares were impassable. The moral is this : 
—when a mation begins by a display of embroidered garments, 
und by the free use of tha military, cuta itself off. from the other 
reclens nnd states, vends hy Баат itself coneguered.— Thus i6 
happened that in the later years the lerrilory of Luu-buüe was 
abandoned, aud the Exaperor publiby proclaimed hia distresa, 
Truiy this nm) oa subject of remorse Tor the beuevolent and the 
bag, 

Among the danrera of tha passage ihrongh the Western regiona, 
are, new honie the dragon moand; awd more remote, the Tsung- 
ling mionul&ins, the Fever Bank, the Hewl-ache Mountain, and. the 
Hindu Kush Hange. Speaking of the latter, the Prince of Hwag- 
nau, loo Kin, and Yung Heung, all designate it as the boundary 
province between heaven aod carth, the point of absclate separation 
between the interior and exterior, It is said in the " Shoe King ;"— 
“Vhe wild tribes of the West all coming to anbmit to Y a's arrange 
ments" Yu having come, they fell in with his arrzugemenls.— It 
was uot that they were hroughk to submit бо the imperial dignity, 
Ай жэ duced to bring tribute. The varus conntries n the 
Western regions having each one its prince and its troops, üre 
divided and weak, having ue enmmon Lond of unity. А Боні 
abject La the Lenornoo, they have no inemate / bond of 
attachment, The Heung-noo obtain horses, cattle, and woven 
Inbries from them: bhot haye peyer been oble to coltivate à mutual 
Intercourse with them, They are utterly cat off from China hy 
the nature ef tlhe country: and betug at seach an impracrieable 
distance, it iz oo advantage to be on goal terms with thet, and we 
lose nothing by abandoning them. The source of prosperity i in 
ourselvcg, and we gain nothing by them. 

Hence, s noc xp, 25, the power of the Western regions, in view 
of the dignity of tbe. Clinese empire, hüve geucrajly rejuiced to 


1 This was & 6ompomntior of mlxer anl tin. 
1 ео Торт " Shoa king," part HT, hook а, chap, т, рак. RJ. 
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maintain an attachment. Some of the smaller states, such as Shen- 
shen and Keu-sze, whose borders are hard upon the Heung-noo, 
have been retained by the latter; but the larger kingdoms, such as 
Sha-keu (Yarkand), and Yu-teen (Khoten), have repeatedly sent 
envoys and a hostages with China; desiring to be under the 
care of the Governor General. Our sacred Emperor taking a wide 
survey of history past and present, and studying the ero" of 
the time, keeps them under restraint; not absolutely repelling their 
advances, while carefully avoiding promises. The Great Yu, when 
he rendered the wild tribes of the West submissive; Chow Kung, 
when he yielded the white pheasant, and T’ae-tsung in his misunder- 
standing about the running horse, are all instances of the same 
principle, and may be adduced in its support. 


APRIL 26th, 1881. 
Frof. W. H. FLowER, LL.D., F.R.S, Vice-President, 4n the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following list of presents was read, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


Fog rHE LiBgAET. 


From L’Acapemre Rorave ves Scrences ok Betargue.—Mémoires 
des Membres, 1816, 1878. Mémoires couronnés et des savants 
étrangers, Tome XXXIX, р. 2: Tomes XLII, XLIII. 
Mémoires couronnés et autres Mémoires, Tomes X XIX, XXX, 
XXXII. Bulletins de l'Académie, Tomes XLVI-L.  An- 
nunires, 1879-1581. = 

From L'Isstirer Geooraraique Isrerxatioxat.—Bulletin, Nos. 


3, 4. | ^ 

From the Acapzux.—Bulletin de l'Académie Impériale des Sciences 
de St. Pétersbourg, Tome X X XII, No. 2. 

From the GERMAN ANTHEOPOLOGICAL SocrerT.—Correspondenz Blatt, 
April, 1881. 

From the Socmrr.—Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1482, 
1483. 

—— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIII, Part 2. 

—— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, February, 
1881. 

—— Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, Vol. VIII, No. 4 

| I2 
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maintain an attacliment. Some of the seuuller gates, auch as Shen- 
Slim and. Kea-sze, whose benlera ar haml upon the Heung-nou, 
have heen retained bp the lilder; but the larger kingdoms, saeh aa 
Sha-keu (Yarkand), and tw-teen (Elotenj, haye repeatedly. seut 
envuys and plieed hostuagea with China: alexirinaz bo Бе ualer tlu 
eare of the Geveroor General. Our sacred. Emperor takinyr à wide 
Burvey of liiscury past and present, dod studs urz. the exazemeis ol 
tle tune, keeps them under restraiat: not absilutely capelliog their 
wivanpes, while carefully avauling promüses. — "hé Great Yu, when 
he rendered the wild tribes of the West sobmusivre: Chow Kung, 
when he yielded the white pheasunt, and T'au-tsung ın bis taq uler- 
&tandiny about Ehe íruuniug horse, acy all instances of the sate 
ренче, а iy. D ndduced in its support. 


ArkiL 26th, 18351. 


Prol. W. H. FLOWER, LLD., EERS., Fiee-Progafenf, in the hir. 


The Minules of the last mechine were read and confirmed. 


The follow img dist of preseuts was read, and thuwks voted to 
the respewtive dunyrs :— 


Fuk tre LIiHEAREF. 


From L'AcangwiE Eosxatg bee mcreaces DE ГЕ. Манту 
dea Membres, [SLB PAra. Малис comrongaes et des savants 
étrangers, Tane XXAIÍIX, p. 2; Tones ALT, SLIL. 
Némuires eonronnes et nutres Miérnoires; lames X XLDXx, XX X, 
MERI Bullets de lAeudeémie, Tomes XLVI-L. àn- 
nuxires, |870 181, 

From ['1хаты1 МЕСЕ КАРПӘ КЕ  Isrrnxard(osAat —liuülhetiin, Nos. 
4, і. 

From the AcapExT.—Dulletin de l'Àácadénue Imperiale les Sciences 
di 84. PétersIeurr, Tone AAAI], Aa Z, 

From the Gkuuas AxrHEOPOLUGICAL Soc1EL1.— Correspoudenz Dlatt, 
April, 1521. 

Fran ihe SockrTy.—Jonrnal ef the Society of arts, Nos. 1482, 
1494. 

—— Journal of the Royul A-iatic Society, Yol, XLI, Part 2. 

——— P'rueccditrs of the Axate  Beckbidy of Bengal, Fubruary, 
lesl. 

— Proceedings of the Society of Autiquares, Yol. YIM, Nu, t. 
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16 W.H FLowER.— teport on. Bones from. Brading. 
From the Epiror.— Nature," Nds. 508, 599. 


—— Hevue Scientifique, Nos. 16, 17. 
—— Hevue d'Anthrapologie, 1881, No. 2. 2i 
—— Matériaux pour l'histoire de l'homme, Tome XII, liv. 4. 


ee Ce — 


Mr. J. E. Price, F.S.A., exhibited a collection of human and 
other bones discovered in a shaft or well at the Roman Villa at 
Morton, near Brading, in the Isle of Wight, upon which Professor 
€ who had examined the remains, made the following 
remarks :— 


Report on Bones found im a ROMAN VILLA at MORTON near 
BeaDıxG, April, 1881. By Professor W. Н. FLower, F.R.S. 


Tur bones submitted to my examination by Mr. J. E. Price 
and Mr. F. G. H. Price, are all much in the same state of preserva- 
tion, and probably all contemporaneous. They are fragmentary, 
light, porous, clean, and have tlie appearance of having been 
buried many years in a dry soil. 
. They are—. | 
1. Май. —Етасшепіз probably of one and the same skeleton 
| Е Hr E uf portions of skull; E, of frontals, parietals, 
temporals, of superior maxilla with nearly al? the upper teeth, and 
the posterior part of one ramus of the lower jaw. The left femur, 
wanting the lowerend. The right humerus in the same condition. 
Portions of the right scapula and clavicle and of the left inno- 
minate bone. Part of the atlas and of four lumbar vertebra and 
numerous fragmenta of ribs. 
. From the condition of the bones it is certain that the 
individual was adult, and probably of middle age, and about 
the average stature, ic, 5 feet 6 or 7 inches. The bones are all 
tolerably stout, especially the clavicle, and the mastoid 
ocesses of good size, indications which point to the supposition 
that the individual was a male, though of no specially great 
muscular development. On the other hand; what remains of the 
supraorbital ridges is thin and the frontal region is rather 
feminine in form. None of the teeth show the slightest signs 
of decay, but all are moderately worn on their grinding surfaces, 
2. Dog —Numerous remains of at least three individuals, all 
of nearly the same age and size, not more than half grown, 
having all the milk teeth in place. The remains consist of 
yortions of the skull, with one lower jaw nearly complete, many 
long bones, includirig 6 humeri, 6 tibie, 5 femora, 5 radii, 18 
ni pals and metatarsals, ribs, verteore, portions of pelvis 
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From tke Epor. — Nature," Nés, 5098, 595. 

——À HBanrue Suentilique, Nus. 16. 17. 

am Herue d'Anthrüpologie, 1541, No. 3. 

Matiérianz pour l'histoire de Uhoinine, Tome XII, liv. 4. 





Mr. J. E. Prick, F.S.4., exhibited a collection of human ani 
other bones discovered in a shaft or well at. the Roman Villa at 
Morton, near Graling, in the Isle of Wight, upon which Professor 
Flower, who had examined the remains, made the following, 
TeTaarks :— 


Report on BOWES feud in a Toman VILLA af MORTON metr 
BaapING, April 13981. By Professor W. H. Flower, FILS. 


THRE bones submited to my examination by Afr. J. E. Price 
aud Mr. F. UG. H, Price, are all much iu the game stale of preservi- 
tion, and probably all contemporaneous. They are fragmentary, 
lieht, porous, chean, and have the appearance of having beer 
buried many years in à dry soil. 

They are— 

1. Mean.Fragmenta probably of one and the same skeleton 
—oonaisting of portions Ob. skull, ae, of fronials, ригип, 
temporals, of superior maxilla with nearly all the upper teeth, aud 
the posterior part of one rumusef the lower jaw. The left femur, 
wanting the lower ead. The neht homerus in the same condition, 
Portions of the right scapula aud cliviche aud of the deft inna- 
minate bone. Dart of the atlas and of four lurabar vertebre and 
numerous irysments ol ribs. 

From the condition of tha bones it 19 certain that the 
iuliralual was adult, amd probably of middle ave, aml abort 
the averare stature, i6, 3 feet 6 or T inches, The bones are all 
tolembly stout, especially Ше clavicle, and the шахон 
processes of goed size, inilieations which point to the supposition 
that the individual was a mule, thougk ol no speerally iat 
muscular development, On the other hand, what remains of uve 
supreerbita4l ridves is thin and the frontal region is rather 
feminine in form. None of the teeth. show the slielitest siens 
of decay, but all are moderutely worn on their vrimliny sturfuces, 

3, Bog. — Numerous remains of at least three individua, all 
of nearly tho same are and size, tof nire than ЪЁ отон 
having all the wilk teeth tn place, The retains CODISISE of 
portions o£ the skull, with one lower jaw nearly complete, шапу 
long bones, meludruz O hamen, U Hike 3 femora, 3 nui, 18 
metacarpals aud metatarsals, ribs, verteore, portions of pelvis 
and of scapulæ. 
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3. Or.—Young. Fragment of scapula and ribs and cervical 
vertebrae. 
4.— Horse. One incisor tooth. 


The following paper was then read by the Author :— 


REMARKS on some ARCHAIC STRUCTURES in SOMERSETSHIRE and 
DORSETSHIRE. By A. L. Lewis, Езд., Е.С.А., М.А. 


IN continuation of the observations which I have from time to 
time made before this and other Societies upon the rude stone 
monuments and other ancient works in different parts of the 
country, I now venture to offer a few remarks on some of those 
of Somersetshire and Dorsetshire. 

The principal rude stone monument in these counties is the 
great collection of stone circles at Stanton Drew, about seven 
miles south of Bristol, and as these are well known,and have, more- 
over, been exhaustively surveyed by Mr. Dymond, whose plans are 
published with his descriptive and other notes by the British 
Archeological Association, I shall only give a general description 
of them. The central circle is about 365 feet in diameter, and 
a line drawn through its centre, or nearly so, in adirection about 
54 degrees east of north and west of south takes us on the north- 
eastern side to another circle, and on the south-western side to 
three stones which appear to haye formed a chamber, called the 
" Cove," (thus :— 171) the. open side of which faced in a south- 
easterly direction; this resembles the Hoarstone at Enstone 
(Oxfordshire), and Kit's Coty House in Kent, except that there 
is no evidence of its having had a capstone, in which oe 
it resembles groups of stones at Avebury and at Arberlows 
(Derbyshire). If, as I believe, the circles with their north- 
easterly reference were devoted to the worship of the summer 
sun, these “coves” facing towards the south-east were probably 
devoted to the worship of the winter sun, and might well have 
served to protect any sacrificial fire from rough weather, and 
would thus remove one of Dr. Косвени objections to the use 
of stone circles for sun-worship. The circle which I have already 
spoken of on the north-eastern side of the great cirele is 
about 100 feet in diameter, consists of very large stones, and is 
better preserved than any other part of the group; the distance 
from centre to centre of these circles is about 380 feet, and from 
the centre of the great circle to the cove about 990 feet. 
Another line, taken through the centre of the great circle, or 
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4. Flr— Youns. Fragment of seapula and! ribs aud cervieal 
тет ейт, 
4—Jferse, One ineiser tooti.. 


The following paper was then read by the Author :— 


HENWARRS am some ANCHAIC STRUCTURES 12 "OMEREZETSHIRE лл 
DORSETSHHE Dy A. L Lewis, Esq. ЕСА, М.А. 


Ix continuation nf the nbservationa which I have from time bo 
time made before this and other Societies upon the mule stone 
monuments and other ancient works in diferent parts of the 
country, [ now venture tu aller a few remarks on sine otf those 
of Somerentshize and Uorsetshire, 

The prmneipal rude stone monument in these counties ts the 
great collection ol stone cirela at Stanton Drew, alwut seven 
tutles south of Bristol, 2nd as these are well known, and lave, more- 
over, beeu exhaustively surveyed by Mr. Dymoml, whose plans are 
published with his descriptive and other notes by the British 
Artchealomen Association, I shall ouly pive a general deseriptim 
of them. The central cirele is about 363 feet in diameter, and 
a line drawn tlirouch its centre, or ueazly so, in a direction about 
54 dermees east uf north and west of south takes us on the north- 
eastern anie to another cirele, and on the sauth-western side to 
three stonea which appear tu have formed a chamber, called the 
“Cove” (thus :— FT] the open side of which faced in a south- 
easterly direction ; this resembles the Hourstooe at Enstone 
(Oxfordshire), and Kits Coety House in Kent, exoept that there 
is no evidence of ils having had a capstene, mm which particular 
ib resembles groups tf snes dt Avebury and at Атіка 
(Derbyshire). If as I believe, the circles with them nerth- 
easterly reference were devoted to the worship of elie summer 
sun, these " coves " facio towards the southasst were purbably 
devoted to the worship of the winter satn, and might wel have 
servel to protect any sucrificitl fire from rourh weather, and 
Would thas remove une of Lr Fercursars objections wi the use 
of stune circles fur gun-worslup. The ciele whieh | have already 
spoken of on the neoril-eaztern sse of the reat circle is 
About IGQ feet in diameter, consists of very larve stones, aud ts 
better preserved than any other part of the croup; the distance 
from серт to centre of (eso circles 15 abnnt S8u Teer, mel from 
the centre of Une great circle to the cuve about OAM) feet. 
Another line, taken through the centre of the great circle, ot 
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nearly во, in a direction about 20 degrees east of north and west 
of south leads vs on the south-western side to a third circle, 
and on the north-eastern side to a single stone called Hauteville's 
Quoit; we thus get a distinct reference to two points on the 
north-east side of the great circle, and the general direction of 
the three circles is also in a bent line north-easterly and south- 
westerly, in which respect they resemble the Hurlers at St. Cleer, 
Cornwall, which are also three circles in a bent line running in 
a north-easterly and south-westerly direction, the largest, as at 
Stanton Drew, being in the centre. The diameter of the south- 
western circle is about 145 feet, and the distance from its centre 
to the centre of the great circle about 710 feet. Hauteville's 
Quoit is about 1,850 feet from the centre of the great circle. 
About 3,300 feet west by north from the centre of the great 
circle are two other large stones. The distance from the centre 
of the north-eastern circle to that of the south-western circle is 
about 1,050 feet. On the east side of the central and north- 
eastern circles are the remains of avenues which lead in such a 
direction as to make it seem probable that they joined. The 
stones composing these avenues were thought by the antiquary 
Wood to be remains of four concentric circles surrounding the 
north-eastern circle, but he does not seem to have had more 
data to form his opinion on than exist at the present day, and 
the opinion of Mr. Dymond, as well as myself, is that these 
stones belongéd to avenues and not to concentric circles. Mr. 
Wood also looked upon this assemblage of stones as a large 


` planetarium, and suggested that the south-western circle 


represented the sun, the great central circle the earth, the north- 
eastern circle the moon, the * Cove " Venus, Hauteville's Quoit 
Jupiter, and the two stones at the greatest distance from the 
circles Saturn, while Mercury and Mars were represented either 
hy some stones no longer existing, or by some of those of the 
avenues, which would be inconsistent with his other supposition 
of the latter having formed part of other circles. With these, or 
any other very elaborate astronomical speculations regarding our 
circles, I have little sympathy, although I firmly believe in their 
use for solar worship. 

At Wellow, some ten miles east from Stanton Drew, is a 
tumulus about 30 yards long, at the south-eastern end of which 
is the entrance to a] , nearly 50 feet long, 5 feet high, and 
from 3 to 6 feet wide, which has three ера forming chambers я 
this very fine tomb is composed of small slabs of stone betwoen 
and above which smaller stones are built up without cement, 
and form a sort of vaulted roof. According to an inscription at 
the entrance it was restored in 1858, by Mr. T. K. Joliffe, the 
lord of the hundred, the design of the original structure being 
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nearly so, in a direction about 20 desrees east of north and west 
of south leads us on the south-western side toa third circle, 
and on the nort h-eastetn side to ü smere stone called Hauteville's 
Quoit; we thus geb. a distinet reference to two peis on the 
north-east side of tlie great. circle, and the general direction of 
the three circles is also in oo bent line nurtl-eusterly and south- 
westerly, in which respect they resemble the Hurlera at st, Cleer, 
Cornwall, which are also three circles ina lent ne running it 
à north-easterly and. south-westerly direction, the larcest, as at 
Stanton Drew, being in the centre. The diameter of the south- 
westen irele ja about 145. [eet, and the distante from its rentre 
to the centre of the great circle. about 710 feet. Пашаев 
Quait is about 1,530 feet [row the centre of the great cirele, 
About 3,300 fect wast ter north from the centre of the great 
circle are two other large stones, The distance: from the centre 
of the north-eastern circle to that of the south-western circle is 
about 1050 feet. Оп the cast sule of the central and merili- 
eastern rircleg are the remains of gvenues which lead in such a 
direction asta make it seem probable ihat they joined, The 
stones composing these nvenmes were thoneht by the antiquary 
Wood te be remains of four concentric eipelea. surroundiur the 
north-eastern circle, but he dues not seem to have hal more 
dala to form hia opinion emn. than exist. at the present das, and 
the opinion of Ar. Dyimomd, i& well as nryaclf, is that these 
stones belontec to avenues mii not to eoncenirie circles, Mr 
Wood also lucked upen this assemblage of stones as a large 
planetarium, and suggested that the south-western circle 
represented the su, the ereat central ctrele the earth, the north- 
eastern cimela the moon, the " Cove " Venus, Hauteville's taoit 
Jupiter, and. the two stones at the greatest distance from tle 
eireles Saturn, while Mercury and Mars were. represented either 
by some stoned no loueer existing, or by seme of those oF the 
avenues, Which would be inconsistent with bis other suppesiticn 
of the latter avin formed part of other circles, With these. op 
any dther very clibwrate astronomical gpeenlatious тепн от 
emcles, 1 have Htile sriupathy, although 1 Broly believe in their 
ye for slar worship. 

At Wellew, some ten miles east irmo Stanton Trew, is 4 
tumulus about 30 varde fong, at the south-castem end of whieh 
is the entrauge to n passage, nearly 30 fect bong, 5 fret hish, and 
froto 3 to 6 feet wile, which Bas three transepits ferm Ing chambers - 
this very fine tomb ia composed of small slale of stene between 
and above which smaller stones are built op withont cement 
and fonu a sorl wf vaunted ronl, — Aeriridiu ter an inscription at 
the entrance i£. was restored tà. 1253, hx Myr. T, K. Julie the 
lord of the hmndred, the. destgn of the orizinal structure leing 
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preserved as far as possible with scrupulous exactness. A 
similar monument seems to have existed in Nemnet parish, about 
three miles on the other side of Stanton Drew. | 

On passing from Somerset to Dorset we find no stone monu- 
ments equal to those just described. At Winterbourne Abbas, 
four ic diva miles from Dorchester, is a small circle called the 
“Nine stones,” 28 or 30 feet indiameter (not in heignt as stated b 
the Post Office Directory) ; six stones only remain, two of whic 
are 6 feet high, the others half that size or less; there are a 
road and a ploughed field close to the north of this circle, so 
that if there were ever an outlying stone there it has robably 
been destroyed or buried; according to Gough’s Camdens 
“ Britannia” there were formerly a large single stone half-a-mile 
to the west of this circle, and four smaller ones half-a-mile west 
of that, but I could hear nothing of them. 

At Gorwell, on Tennant's Hill, four or five miles beyond 
Winterbourne Abbas, and about ten south-west from Dorchester, 
is a ring consisting of eighteen stones or fragments, all prostrate, 
the largest being 8 feet long; the figure which would touch 
most of them, so far as they are at present uncovered, would be 
an oval, of which the diameters would respectively be 87 and 78 
feet, but they are much overgrown with turf, and if cleared it 
might be found that a circle of from 80 to 82 feet diameter 
would touch most of their original positions. I was not able to 
find any outlying stone or other remarkable feature to the north- 
east of this circle, but there isa thick plantation on that side, 
which shuts out the view of the surrounding hills, and within 
which a stone or stones may be buried; there are, however, two 
outlying stones towards, the south, and these occur also at “ Dance 
Maen” in Cornwall, and at “ Mitchel'sfold” in Shropshire, and 
at very nearly the same bearing from the circles; I believe that 
some of the Cumbrian circles, which I have not yet visited, have 
outiying stones towards the south, Silbury Hill stands about — 
south from the circle at Avebury, and Stonehenge has a barrow 
to the south and an outlying stone to the south-east on the line 
of the ditch, These coincidences are surely not undesigned ; these 
stones, placed in these positions in so many cases, must have 
been so placed for some reason which it would be to the advance- 
ment of our science to find:out. At Gorwell, about half-a-mile 
south-east of the circle just mentioned, are the remains of what 
appears to have been a нед sepulchral chamber and tumulus; 
the latter stands from 4 to 6 feet above the level of the ploughed 
field in which it is situated, and at the south-eastern end are 
three stones close together in a line, two of which stand more 
than 6 feet above the ground outside; these would seem to have 
been headstones rather than supporting stones, though they may 
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preserved us far as jpessbde with scrupulous exactness. A 
similar mionumient seus to lueve existed 3 Nemnet parish, abaut 
three miles Gu tie other sile of tanton Drew. 

Qu passino from Somerset to. [Dorset wie find no stone moni- 
ments cpual to those qust. deseribed.— At Winterbournue Jls, 
four or five mules frone dderchester is a small ciete сае the 
‘Nine stones,” 28 or 31 feet inidliunieter (not in lavigeit as stated Ly 
the Post Office Purectorv) ; 51x stenes only remain, two of which 
аге б fret hiri, the others half thut size or fess; ther: are os 
гоя ап x pleuched fehl ehuse to the worth of this cirede, so 
that if there were exer an outlying stone there tt. Bas probably 
been destroyed or burial; ac сог to trnuoh's Camien's 
* Britannta" Chere were formerly a large siete stine hislf-a-nile 
to the west of. this circle; amd fonr smaller nes hal a-nile west 
uf that, but | could hear nothing of them, 

AC drorwell, en Tennaote Jb, four or five tues bevimd 
Wüusterbourae Арда, алк ана т зале беи Стих, 
18 rimy consisting el eighteen stones ar fratinents, ull prostrate, 
the lantest leing 8 feet oH the Bure whet seeuld toart 
most of them, sa eras they are üt. prestiti utieivenal, weonli be 
an oval, of whieh the diameters жин peepectively te Ay aml 7H 
feet, put they apye mugh overen wih turd, aed ib cleared it 
mieht he found ihat a erele of fran Sth te Н? feet diameter 
world tench most of their trial pine. I mas grt bh: to 
Пт any outlimnz sinie or other reriarkabde testitri to the marth- 
ast af this circle, lk tiere. Ex à. thück. plantation on that sile, 
whieh shuts oub thé view of the suronli hills, amd within 
which à stone or stores nay. be buried ; there are, however, twe 
eulliving genes Eowands due киш und these eecur ado it * hinc: 
Maen in Corral, and at ¢ Mitehelsteld “iw Shrepelaice, and 
ad very nearly (hi sami bearings Iran u cowl; Û believe teu 
some of the Cumlirian circles, m рате я yet visite, huve 
outlying stunes pBowanls te south. milbur: Hill stude alwat 
south frei the circle at Avery, ani Sba ils i carrey 
to the stl aed ди ените stone be He. eontra on Le ir 
af the ditch. Гаа етта сае ape relw салсны 
stegies, placed in these positions qn sn пу balers. el lave 
oen in placed fer une ressort wish ipod Be po е аъ сасе 
ment of oup scence: tre hod out. ake dete аннат а-ны 
suuth-east of the circle just msentieuicil, ire. i] renatus of what 
üppears to have Peen a Таги Берега elember ind tumulas ; 
the Bitter stanes fregn E to K Jeet atowe thoe bevel of т]; үөн и] 
Hell ue while it 1з ниши дий at tle southeastern cnd are 
Ehiree stones rhost tovet}er daa dins. tweet whitei staral nir 
than feet above tlie «теці се thesi webi seein te bare 
Leen headstones rather than supporting stanes, though they niy 
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have formed one wall of a chamber, as there are two stones in 
the tumulus immediately behind them, which appear to form 
part of two other sides of a chamber, and another lies flat in the 
een of a covering stone for the chamber (from under which 
took a few worked fragments of flint) but these do not attain 
half the height of the stones first mentioned, so that my 
impression is that, while the chamber was covered with earth, 
the two tall stones stood out through the covering like our own 
gravestones. Something of the kind occurs in the Isle of Man, 
at "King Orry's grave,” and the “ Cloven Stones,” concerning 
which I made some remarks before this Institute as long ago as 
November 1871; there is another stone 74 feet long, lying flat 
on the edge of the tumulus in line with the upright stones, but 
ut a little distance from them, so that I cannot say whether it 
was originally upright or another covering stone. The stones of 

all these Dorsetshire monuments are a kind of flint breccia. 
Within two or three miles of the monuments just described isa 
place called the Valley of Stones, where there are great numbers 
of stones of various shapes and sizes, which probably got there 
by natural means; but at about the middle of them there is the 
semblance of a circle, ten yards in diameter, from which a few 
stones appear to form an avenue leading in a north-easterly 
direction towards one of the hills which bound the valley, and 
it is not impossible that these stones may have been arranged 
in their present position by man, even though they were brought 
very near to it by nature. | 

At Portisham, about eight miles from Dorchester, and two 

from Gorwell, is a dolmen called the “ Hellstone,” having nine 
upright stones from 5 to 6 feet high, supporting a capstone 94 
BU jog. 74 broad, and 2 thick. I believe that this structure has 
been “ restored,” and I should imagine not very accurately. 

There is said to be a circle of large stones at a village called 

Poxwell six miles south-east of Dorchester, but I could find 
nothing of them. I have since been informed that they are a 
hut circle or circles. 

Though Dorset does not boast any very large megalithic 
| struetures it possesses several earthworks of different sorts, which 
x are at least equal to those of any other county. The largest of 
these, called Maiden Castle, about two miles south-west from 
Dorchester, is a triple, and in some places quadruple, entrench- 
ment of enormous strength, the entrances at the east and west 
| ‘being defended by a bewildering variety of detached ramparts ; 
| it is said to be 1,000 yards long, 500 broad, and a mile round, 
and to cover 115 acres, the inner area being 44 acres in extent, 


p and I should think these statements rather under than over the 
> mark; some writers assign this work to the Romans, but I 
D 
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have formed ene wall eT a chamber, 33 there. are two stones in 
the tumulus inmnediately beliud them, which appear to form 
part. of two olirer siles ol a chamber, and another lws flat in the 
position ot a coverings stone for the chamber (irom under which 
J tock a few worked fragnsnts of tint) bob these do wot attain 
halt the height of ihe stones Brat mentione, so that ty 
nmnpressjon i that, while the chamber was covered with earth, 
the twa lall stones stood our throuzh the covering MEt out wN 
gravestones. Somethjne of the kiud occurs imm the. Esle of Man, 
at "King Ürry's meve” and the * Cloven. Stones,” conmcernine 
which [ made some remarks before this Institute as long шие as 
November 13715; there i8 anotlier abone YE fcet lone, Wi iat 
on the edee of the tuumlus im. line with the upright stones, but 
aba little distance {тош them, so that. I eannat sax whether it 
ғаз шау wpriehe oe. &nother covering stone. The stones af 
all these Dorsetshire monuments are à kid of tint. breccia. 

Within taro or three miles of the monuments just described ia 
place called the Valley of Stones, where there are great numbers 
of stones of varnons shapes and sizes, which probably sot there 
by natural means; but at about the middle of them there is the 
seroblance of a circle, ten yands in diameter, from which p few 
atones Appear to form an avenue leading in & north-easterlv 
direction towards one of the brlla which bound the valley, amd 
it is not impossible that these stones mar have been arranged 
in their present position by maa, even though they were brought 
very near to tt by nature. 

At Portisham, about eht mides from Dorchester, and bwy 
from (orwell, isa dolmen called the " Hellstone,” bavine nine 
uprurht stones. [rom o to 5 Feet. high, supporting a capstune 04 
feet long, 74 broad, and 2 thick, I believe that this structure has 
been " restored," iid 1 should inane not very accurately, 

There ġa sall to be a circle of large stones at a ville called 
Troxwell, six ules south-vast ad Dorchester but 1 could find 
nothin:s of them. I have since been informed. tita tle are a 
hut circle yr circles, i 

Тһою Lerset does not boast any very lara mecalithn: 
structures it possesses several eactleworks ol diBerent aorts, whieh 
are ab least equal ta those of any other cuuntey. ‘The larzest. of 
these, called Maiden Castle, about two miles south-west from 
Dorchester, is a triple, and in some places quadruple, entrench- 
ment of enormous atrength, the entrances at tle. eust and west 
being defended by a bewildering variety of detached raluparts ; 
it ig said bo be LUUD yards long, UO broad, ard a mile round, 
and t6 cover 112 acres, the inner area being H aeres in extent 
aud [ shoull think these statements rather inier than aver. the 
mark, sume writers assign this work to the Louans, but I 
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should rather suppose it to be British, though some fragments 
of pottery and tile I found seem to indieate its occupation 
during the Koman period. On the slope outside, and also 
within the ramparts, I found several fragments of worked 
flint, and I should think that, if the President were to devote 
his attention to this fortification, he might give us some 
valuable information about it. Between Maiden Castle and 
Dorchester—close to the railway station in fact—is Maumbury 
Ring, which appears to have been an amphitheatre, is said to be 
220 feet by 140 feet in its respective diameters, and is attributed 
tothe Romans. On another side of Dorchester, on a steep bank 
overlooking the river Frome, is a single entrenchment called 
Poundbury (locally, * Pumbury ") ; it is an irregular quadrangle 
the longest side of which runs nearly parallel with the river and 
is more than 400 yards long,—the extreme width is about 150 
yards. This is attributed by some to the Danes, and by others 
to the Romans, who are thought, with much probability, to have 
erected it when attacking or “ observing” Maiden Castle; there 
is a mound in the south-east corner which mav have been a 
barrow, or a look-out post, or both ; coins of Claudius Gothicus, 
Constantine IL, Tetricus, &c., were dug up in the ditch when 
the adjoining railway was made; on the side overlooking the 
river there was a small slip in the rampart, from which I 
extracted a flake, which appears to me to have been newly 
struck off when it was buried in the rampart, from which 
circumstance I infer that at whatever time the rampart was 
constructed flint was still more or less in use. 


Discussiox. 


Lord Tarsor ре MaraHrpE expressed his obligation to Mr. Lewis 
for his very interesting acconnt of the early antiquities of Samer- 
retshire and Dorset. The speaker was not very well acqnainted 
with the latter county, but thought that if Mr. Lewis bad given 
some description of the great earthwork of Haggerstone and of the 
Giant at Carne, it would have increased the value of his paper. 

Mr. Horr observed that several of the stones were pyramidal in 
form. This was also the case in Kit's Coty House, the Countless 
Stones, and in most other similar structures. Probably this would 
tend to the conclusion that they were associated with solar worship. 
He believed also that one of the outlying stones would generally be 
found placed at such an angle that it would cast no sedo" at noon 
on ае day, and so determine each year when that day had 
arrived. 

Mr. Prouspes remarked that the question raised by the noble 
Lord suggested to him that further light might be thrown upcn the 
point by tbe discussion of the appearance in various parts of the 
world,of graven images, and even of (burnt) clay effigies of the 
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should rather suppose it to be Beriish, thongh seme fragmicits 
oÉ pottery and tile 1 founl seem te nulia ая oceuqatinn 
durius the Koman period. On the slope ruts, dnl йд 
within the manpas, L found several dfrasmentis of worked 
Aint, aml L should think that, i£. the аер wete po idewo 
his attention teo this Portifieatinn, he might give us кини 
valuable inforniaiion ubout it Between Mailen Castle amn] 
Dorchestetr—elost: te the milway station in faclL—is Maunbuary 
Hing, which appears to have been an amphitheatre, ig subd to be 
BA feep by Lad) feet in its respective atmeters, amd is attributed 
to the Homans. Un anuther side o£ Dorchester, on à steep bank 
overlooking Lhe river Fiouw, i a sinele &nteenc nent По 
Тои zdIocally, " Puiibury 3; 1108 im Irrepuler раган отео 
ie donewse side of which runs nearly parallel with the river sand 
үз more than 400 vards Jonge dhe extreme ИҢ i about Li 
yaris. This is attributed by sape to the Les, und be ethers 
to the komans, whe are thought, with imueh робну, б Лале 
erected tt when attacking ür 5 observing ^ Maiden Cistlez tiere 
1» а шшен an the souheustb corner тЇп иду һам teen a 
Barrow, or a look-out yest, ar badh; conis o£. Claudius Gothicus, 
Constantine 10, Tetricus, du, were dug up xu the diteli when 
the adjalnine nupPway was iade, on the sule overloekni the 
river there was a small slip im rhe rampart, tran. which d 
extracteil à Hake, whieh appears toe ane to live bwn nen ly 
struck of when it was Виль iu the ranpart, frena whieh 
cireunistanee I infer that at whatever tine tle tampar was 
constructed Bit was still anore or less in use. 


Ос. 


Lomi TALOT uF. MALARTE expressed his oblication Lo Mv Lewis 
ior kis very andurestiogg coeunt of the early anticpenties of Semer- 
teli and Jaerset, ‘Lhe spesker was net тегу тс ачуда] 
aul the lier county, bai rheupht tht gb Mr. Lenis bal govern 
seine description ef tlie jrreat eactbwark or. Hargerstene nd ut dhe 
{зат ut Carue, townubd have mereased tbe value ef his parer. 

Мг. Hia ohserveid that several of the stones ree pyromilal in 
Borm. Chus was aleo the case m Kis Uoty Hense the Ceunrlees 
mIUDCR, Sd an anost other suuilàar 400ctares.— Probably thi ад 
Died te sbe conelusion that they wire usseuaater] sith solar werslip. 
He believed also that oue atf ie outlying stones would tenerilly du: 
toural placed at such an angle that ot wonld cast ne chades al yoon 
cn Midsummer day, ur sce determine ech year wkn that day haa 
arrived, 

Ate. Pyotxpes termurked dhat the question raised des the noliec 
[ат «пг дема to htm tkat dfuetdier lili mist bus thzos jt up. n rhe 
punt by the discussion of tho oppearance on wares pacts of tie 
world of graven images, atil even of (burnt) chay ebigies of tlhe 
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human figure, which are met with in ancient burial places. It was 
the speaker's belief that these had been in some way connected with 
the survival of the rites of human sacrifice known to have existed 
in many parts of the world. 





Мт. С. М. Аткїхвох exhibited a new instrument which he 
had devised for measuring the facial angle, and read the 


On a NEw INSTRUMENT jor DETERMINING the FACIAL ANGLE. 
Ву G. М. АткІхвох, Езд., М.А. 


[Wire Prare VII.) 


Tne form of facial angle which is recommended by the 
French Instructions is that included between two lines meeting 
at the nasal spine, and passing respectively through the ophryon 
and the auricular point, and is named by Broca the ophryo- 
spinal facial angle. Professor Flower, on the other hand, makes 
use of the slight modification of Cloquet's facial angle known 
as the Кеи angle, ie, the angle formed by 
two lines drawn through the ophryon and the auricular point 





as in the first case, but intersecting, and therefore the vertex of 
the angle being situated at the alveolar point. Both of these 

les are measured by the instruments invented by Broca, 
either by his lateral goniometer or more conveniently by his 
median goniometer. In Professor Flowers recent lectures at 
the Royal College of Surgeons he puse out certain practical 
objections to both of these angles, and suggested that one 
formed by a horizontal which should represent the plane of the 
visual axis (which Broca has recently laid so much stress upon 
as the true horizontal plane of the head) and a facial line, 
touching the ophryon above and the alveolar point below, 
would give a more satisfactory indication of the real slant of 
the face, which it is the object of the facial angle to indicate. 
Acting upon this hint I have the pleasure of submitting to the 
Institute a model of an instrument by which this angle can be 
measured upon the cranium with perfect facility, the visual 
plane being determined, it must be observed, by the method 
recommended by Broca. 

Thus, I insert a needle into each optic foramen, and fixing 
it at a point in the centre of the orbit corresponding to the 
pupil in the eyeball, I get two equivalents for the visual axes ; 
two lines in the horizontal (base) plane. I connect the needles 
by a little axle about 5 inches long, which has flat end slits, so 
as to slide on the needles, an index pointer is attached to the 
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human fizure, which are met with in ancient burtal places, Tt waa 
Lie speakers belief that these had been in some way conuected with 
the survival of the mites of human sacrifce known to haye existed 
im many parlas of the world. 


Mr. С. М. ATEISSON exhDnibited a new instrument which he 
had devised for measuring the facial angle, ancl rend the 
following nove :— 


On a NEW IXSIKCMENT for DETERMINING fe FACIAL AKGLE. 
By G. M. ATkixsoN, Esq, MAI 


(Wiru Furre YII] 


TRE form of facial angle which i3 recommended by the 
French Instructions is that included between two lines meeting 
at the uasal spine, and passing Tespectively throogh the ophryon 
antl the auricular point, and 15 named by Drocs the ophryo- 
Bpinal facial вие. Professor Flower, on the other hand, makes 
use of the slight mnodifiration. of Cloquet's facial auzle known 
4a the opliryc-alvecla-auneular angle, a, the ancle formed by 
two lines drawn through the ophryen and the auricular point 
ая m the first cage, but intersectine, aml] therefore the yverlux of 
the angle being situated ut the alveolar petit. Hoth of these 
angles are measured by the instruments invented by Broca, 
elther by his lateral poniumeter ot more conveniently by his 
median goniometer. In Professer Flower’s recent lectures at 
the Royal College of. Surreons he. pointed out. certain. practical 
objections to both of these angles, aml suggested that one 
formed by a horizontal whieh should represent the plane of the 
visual axis (which Proca Tues recently lini so шос strosa upat 
as the true horizontal plane of the head) and a facial lime, 
touching the ophryou above and the alveolar poiut below, 
woul give a mere satisluctory indication ot the wal slant of 
the face, which itis the oliject of the facial anvle to inmlicate. 
Acting upon this hint I have the pleasure. of submitting to the 
Institute a znodel of an instrutoent by whith this angle can du 
measured upon the cranium with perfect facility, the visual 
plane being detormined, ib must be observed, by the method 
recommended by. Broca, 

Thus, I insert à needle into each optie foramen, amd xinn 
It ata point in the centre of the arlat corresponds ta the 
pafil in the eyeball, I get two equivalents [fur the visual axes. 
two lines m the horizmital (base) plane, I connect the needles 
by a little axle about 5 inehes long, which bus fat exd slits, sa 
as Ly slide on the needles, au indes pointer is attached to the 
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axle in the middle, and is in the same plane as the flattened 
ends, thus connecting the visual or “horizontal” plane. A bar 
carrying a semicircular protractor, or portion of one, with 
movable projections fixed by small screws, is constructed to be 
affixed at the centre point of the protractor, and to have a free 
movement alongside the index pointer, on the axle. If this 
bar-protractor be placed in position on the cranium so that 
the projections touch the ophryon and alveolar points, the 
number of degrees of the facial angle will be indicated by the 
index pointer on the protractor, us illustrated in Plate VIL 


Discussion. 


Professor Frowrer made some remarks npon the subject, and 
explained the use of such an instrument. 

Professor G. D. TmaxE observed that the object of the facial angle 
is to measure and express the degree to which the Бле рест 
beyond the fore part of the cranium. This may be indicated by the 
angle which the more or less oblique facial line makes either with 
the horizonal plane in the natura рева of the head, or with a 
base-line drawn within the skull itself. The instrament which had 
been exhibited by Mr. Atkinson, and of which the use had been so 
Incidly explained by Prof. Flower, affords a ready means of ascertain- 
ing the angle between the facial line and the orbital axis: and if the 
latter be accepted as indicating the visual plane, and therefore the 
true horizontal plane of the head, the degree of prominence of the 
jaws can thus be easily determined according to the first method. 
Considering, however, that it is open to doubt whether the 
orbital axis is coincident with the visual plane, and also the desir- 
ability of making our measurements for purposes of comparison as 
far as possible in relation to standards and base-lines contained 
within the skull, the second mode of estimation vf to present 
more advantages. For this purpose the basi-nasal line, which may 
-be regarded as the common base-line of the cranium and face, 18 
preferable to any of the lines passing through the auricular point, 
and the angle included between this line and a facial line drawn 
from the nasal point to the alveolar point, ї.е.,а basio-nasio-alveolar 
angle, would, it is to be expected, give valuable results, We do 
not, however, possess the means of taking this angle directly on the 
skull, and an instrument that would render this operation prac- 
ticable would be a useful addition to our apparatus, and would 
allow the opinion here expressed to be put to a practical test. 


The Rev. W. 8, Carcer then read a paper on “Thomas of 
Aquinum and Anthropology,” upon which some remarks were 
offered by Mr. DISTANT. 
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axle in the middle, and i im the same plane as the ийсе 
euds, thus connecting. the visunl er " hurigontal " напо. A Tar 
carrying а senüecireulàr protractor, ot portem eb cone, with 
movable projections Hyl by small screws, 15 censtruched p e 
atlixed al the centre pant of the protractor, ancl to lave a free 
Thoventent alongside the mdex pointer, eu the axle. I6 thia 
bar-protraetor he placed in position tn the erüntam sa that 
the projections touch the ophryon and alveolar putads, the 
number ol degrees of the tfactal aule will be indicated by. Mie 
index pointer en the protractor, as itustrated in Plate Y 1. 


Drserzazros, 


Professor FLoweR made Rome remeirka upou tho subject, and 
explained tbe use of such an insirument. 

Professor G. D. Trase observed that the obiet of the facial anle 
is lo measure and express the degree fe which the fare projects 
beyond the fore part of the cranium, This nig tee indicated by the 
angle which (he more or. less oblique fuel hue iznakes either with 
the horizonal plane in the natural pesition of the Bead, ar with a 
hase-ne drawn within the skull itself, The sostrataent which had 
been exhitited by Mr. Atkinson, amd of which the ase hia! been so 
ее explamed br Prof. FIrwer, atfTords à rend meang of ascertiun- 
ing the angel: between the facial ling aud theackual agin: ane if tbe 
latter be accepted gs indicating the visual plane, and therefore the 
true horizontal plane ef dhe head, the degree ef prominence oF the 
jawe can thes he easily determined according tu the fst merhmt, 
Considering, however, that if is open tu deubt whether the 
orbital aris i enineidient with the visual plane, anel ale the. desir. 
ability of making our measurements fer parposes of. comparison as 
ағ ав року in relatum to stindands nud Lbase-hnes cenrained 
within the akull, the BEecznd mode of estimation. appears tà present 
more ndwvantapes, For this purpose the basi-nasal ine, which max 
le reparded s; the eomanon dmee.hna of the craniumi nad face os 
preferable to any of the lines pressing throngh the auricular point, 
and the argle included between this. hne and à facial hne drawn 
Irom the nasal point po tlie шулат фон, то. hasiconusip-nlvedlar 
angle, would, it is to be expected, give valuable results, Wo do 
not. however, possess the means of taking this яле directly on the 
&kuli, aud an instrament thai would render thik operation prac 
ticeable would be a nseful addin te cnr apparatus, and would 
allow the opinion here expressed to be pat ta a practical ical. 


The REY. W, S5. Cairg then read a paper on "Thomas of 
Aquinum amd Antrropelos, upon which sume remarks were 
oftered by Bir. Lastant. 
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The STONE AGE of SOUTH ÁFRICA, Dy W. D. Goocnu, Esq., ' 
С.Е. МА І. 


[Wirt Prates VIII to-XV.]! 
[A Paper read before the Institute on January пећ, 1881.] 


My object in putting together the following notes is to reduce to 
some ан of E MIR the information I have collected 
relating to the presence of Stone Implements in South Afmica, 
their types, occurrence, and distribution; and thus to form a 
starting point for future observations by collaborateurs in this 
interesting and ample field for Colonial investigation. | 

The sources from which I have compiled my paper are— 
together with full personal observations—as under :— 

Local authorities and workers, who have given me information. 





Commandant Bowker, Basutoland. 
Dr. Langham Dale, Superintendent of Education, Cape 
Town. — 


Roland Trimen, Esq., Curator of Cape Town Museum. 
John Sanderson, Eaq., D'Urban, Natal. | 
Mr. E. Dunn, Government Geologist, Cape Colony. 
Dr. P. C. Sutherland, Surveyor-General, Natal. 
Museums and Collections which have been at my disposal. 

My e Collection. 
The Cape Town Museum. 

Dr. Langham Dale's Collection. 

Mr. E. Dunn's Collection. 

Mr. John Sanderson's Collection. 

The Lane-Fox Collection, South Kensington. 

The Christy Collections, by kindness of A. W. Franks, Esq. 

Sir E Hookers Collection, with references to private 

ters. 
The Collection of Geo. Busk, Esq. 
+ Sir John Lubbock. 
j John Evans, Esq. 

The Blackmore Museum, memo. by J. Blackmore, Esq. 

And I take this opportunity of acknowledging the courtesy and 
assistance I have received at the hands of the gentlemen whose 


names are here mentioned, 


! Berveral of these plates are due to the liberality of the author. 
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The STOWE AGE of Sotru Arnica. Dy W. D. Gooch, Esq., 
С.Е. МАЛІ. 


[irn Flatts FIE vo XY J|! 
[A Paper rea] before the Institute on Deut 11th, 1881.] 


MY object m putting together the followiey males is ta reduce to 
aowe aort gf scientific shape the information | have collected 
relating to the presence of Stone Implements in South Africa, 
their types, eceurrence, and distribution; and thus to dorm а 
slattins: polut for fubure ohservatiens by collaberateursa in this 
interescing and ample field for Colonial investigation 

The sources from which I bave compiled inv paper are-— 
logether with full personal observations—as under :— 


Local authorities and workers, who have anven me information, 
Commandant Bowker, Basutoland. 
Dr, Lancham Wale, Superintendent of Education, Cape 
Town. 
Mrs. Harber, Dyamogd Fields, 
Баат Trumen, Esg, Curator of Lape Town Museum. 
John Sauderson, Eag, D'Urban, Natal. 
Mr. E. Dunn, Government Geologist, Cape Colony- 
Sir Theophilus Shepatone, k.C. M (. 
Dr. P. €, Sutherland, Surveror-Geuneral, Natal. 
Museums and Colleetions which have been at my disposal, 
My own (Collection. 
ihe Capa Town Museum. 
Tr. Langham Jigle’s Collection. 
Ме. Е. Dunn's Collection. 
Mr, John Sanderson's Collection. 
The Lane-Fox Collection, South Kensington. 
The Christy Collections, hy kindness of A. W, Franks, Кап, 
mir Joseph Elpoakers Collection, with references ta private 


letters 
The Collection of Geo. Dusk, Esq. 
эз Sir John Lubbock. 


" Jola Evans, Кац, 

The Biaekmore Museum, memo. by T. Tilackmore, Esq. 
And 1 take this opportunity of acknowledsine the courtesy and 
awgistanee I have received] at the hauds ef the eentlemen whose 
names ure lere mentioned. | 


1 Ener! of these plates are due to the beruity of the author. 
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In carrying out the Railway Works in Natal, of the construc- 
tion of a portion of which I had charge for the Contractors, 
Messrs. Wythes and Jackson, I became aware of the large 
number of implements occurring in that Colony; and subsequent 
explorations in districts removed from these works showed the 

imited and inexhaustible field which lay unopened. 

I had previously, whilst on similar work in Russia, made a 
collection of implements, and by means of the соро; 
Brussels, and English Collections, had become thoroughly 
ке with the types occurring in Europe. But until our 
ailway sections and operations began in Natal, I had failed to 
recognise any distinct indications of a Stone Age there. 

Mr. John Sanderson, of D'Urban, Natal, brought some 
specimens with him to England in 1878, which he placed, 
with a short paper, before your Society. The greater portion of 
this paper was, as he said, the reprint of a few notes put 

ther by myself for him in Natal, when exhibiting my earlier 
finds to à Colonial Society, for the purpose of calling attention 
to the interesting branch of scientific research placed within 

In treating my subject, I propose to discuss it from the 
following aspects. 

lst. Types of Implements. 

2nd. Distribution of Implements. 

8rd. Character of Deposits in which they occur. 

4th. Character of Material of which they are fashioned. 


For the puros of reference, I have divided South Africa 
into districts, which the apparent grouping of types or forms of 
the implemerits found in them seemed to suggest. 


Cape—Comprises the district, including Cape Point, to the 
south, and extending to the Hottentot Mounts inland. 
The sweeps of Table and False Bay are included. 

Coasilands— All the low- lying districts immediately border- 
itg the sea—often sandy flats or dune covered—from 
the Knysua North into Zululand. 

Berglands,—Includes all the broken mountainous country, 
commencing in the south and terminating north-east 
in the Giant range of the Kathlamba. The Hottentot 
range Sneeberg, Stormberg, &c., form part. 

Uplands.—Describes the high plateau from 1,000 to 2,000 
feet above sea level, to the east of the mountains ; it 
probably also includes the Karoo. 

Overberg—This is the entire district, situated inland at a 
high elevation, and bounded seawards by the Berglands- 
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In carrying out the Itulway Wurks in Natal, of da construc. 
tron ofa petion of whieh I had haree Por the Ventrüeters, 
Messrs, Woiles awl fucks, I became aware of the laroet 
пег uF peme fs oppure 1 phat Colonya ard subite jeg 
expdoritions in ajistriels venuaxl Pro these wüurks showed the 
чш and uexbaustiblu fold which Lty тшен. 

p hid previously, wlülst en sunilur work in Husa, nadar à 
collection otf unplemieunts, ami by meaus of thus Cupenhuen, 
Brussel, amd o Enghsh Collects, tul become thoroughly 
acquainted with the ty[«3 occurrmy in Europe, But wutil our 
riilway aectmotis and nperaliuns beran iu Satal, L hal iied tu 
TEHETI any distinget wedications of a Stom: Ave there, 

Mr. Jahn Samnlersuu, ef Теа, Natal, brought same 
specimens wit; him to Engliud in 1873, which he placed, 
Wille a shirt paper, before your Society. — Elie greater. portion of 
this Peper was, as be said, the reprint of a tew notes pout 
together by niyielt for hin in Aatal, when exhibiting ui varlier 
finds te à Colonial. Society, for. the purpose of calling attention 
ta the nieresting branch of scieutifie reseurch placed ит: 
Culoniat reach. 

In treating my subject, ] propuse te discuss it from the 
following aspects. 


lat. Types of Tinplements, 

Aud. Distribution o£ Dupleanents. 

Smi Character of Deposits in which they occur. 

dth. Claracter of Material of which they arc базы. 


Fur the purpose of referenec, I haxwe divided Beuth Afra 
ate utsorcts, whieh the appirent zroupimr if types. or forni ef 
the implements found in them seemed ta succes, 


Cue —Cemnprises the district, mehulinz Cape Point, te dhe 
хни, ат хіт to the Hottentot Mounts iuliana, 
The sweeps cH Table and Fala: Бау аге инш], 

бодзі. Al the Inv Гуин Hotdediutely lorder- 
imr the seg — often sandy Buts or due covered from 
the havzua Nrutth tinto Zululund. 

Feryad — nehol all the broken тииип иа ceun, 
eoue in the soati awl termin; nmth-east 
madhe tiant mise ef tlic АИ лате. The Honeutot 
Teo Seeder, rattan, hir. Piri pet. 

Санах. - Peserilies: thue bilo ph tal frate LAWAL Qo 2 UH 
[vet above sua devel, to the east o£ the mountains ; tt 
Probably ales mehnles the Даги 

Gha rè ry Fhis is the entire district, situated. inlaml ata 
high elesation, ond. buundidl scawurds hy the Treluuds, 
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L—TPrEs oF IMPLEMENTS. 
I shall classify these under the following heads :— 
a, Ornaments, &c. 


b. Weapons of War and the Chase. 
e. Domestic Utensils, &c. 
Cass A.—ORNAMENTS. 
brad 

Carnelian, perforated. 

These were sent by Commandant Bowker from Albany to 
Sir Joseph Hooker, who kindly lends the examples on the 
table, 

Mr. Bowker says regarding them, in a letter to Sir Joseph : 

* They are found at several spots on the sea-coast, between the 
St. John’s River and the Fish River. Those I now send are 
from a small rocky bay, about ten miles eastward of the Kei 
River, and were found amongst broken shells at high-water 
mark. ‘They were long supposed to have been washed up from 
a sunken vessel, as little bits of broken pottery, “ Ginger jars,” 
are found with them; they are most plentiful after rough stormy 
weather.” 

Under these circumstances, I admit them with much doubt 
into my list. — | | А 

I have thought it better however to notice their presence. 


Shells (Natica), 

Used for stringing at the present time by natives, have been 
found, I believe, in the Cape Caves, and in shell mounds at 
Bathurst, Albany. 

I am informed that at the Diamond Fields, during the 
excavations for diamonds, the perforated pieces of ostrich shell 
used for necklaces were found, as also the minute chalcedony 
piercers or splinters used, even at the present time, deep in the 
crater of the mine itself. 

This is an unique specimeu, found near Camperdown by 
Mr. Thresh of that place, near Maritzburg, Natal It is of 
small size, and no European gentleman can put it on; ladies 
and several coolie men could however wear it, The question 
arises, Whether it was made as a female ornament, or was 
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I.—TIyrrzs OF DurüEMENTZ. 


T shall classify these uuder tlie following heads :— 


a, Ornaments, wc, 
W weapons of War and the Chase. 
e Doniwetie Utensils, de, 


CLass A — ORNAMENTS. 


Fuels. 


Cameban, perforated. 

These were sent hy Commandant Bowker from Albany to 
Sir oseph Hooker, who kindly leads the examples un the 
шо. 

Mr. Powker saya reearding them, in a letter to Sir Joseph : 

“They are found at several apots on the sea-coast, between the 
St, John's Hiver and the Fish Liver. Those | now send are 
from à small rocky bay, about ten miles eastward uf the Kei 
Ietver, eud were found amongst broken shell at hith-wuter 
mark, They were long supposed te lave been washed up from 
a unken vessel, as little bile of broken pottery, 5 Ginger Jar" 
ure found with bhem; they are most plentiful after rough stormy 
у аг.” 

Under these circumstances, 1. admit them with. much doubt 
inulo my fat. 

I have thought it better however ta notice tlieir preacnce. 


Dielis (Aulich 


Laed for strinsmg at the present tune hy natives, have Leon 
found, |. believe, in. tha. Cape t'uves, aud io shell mounds at 
Bathurst, Albany. 


Сіра «еШ ДАФ, 


I am informel thut at the Ihamond Fields, during the 
excavations fur diamonds, the perforated pieces uF ustrieh shell 
used for uecklaees were foumd, as also the minate chalcedony 
piercers or splintezs used, even at tlie present. tinus, deep in. the 
crater of. tlie mine itself. 


A Fit tied, 


This i3 au unique spechnen, found Dear Canperdown by 
Мг. Thresh of that place, near Maritzbürg, Миц lt is of 
sual size, and nu European gentleman can put it on: ladieg 
and several cowie gen could however weur it The question 
arises, Whether it was made ag a female OTDament, or wag 
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worn by a chief; if the latter, it would indicate a small- 
boned race. It seems probable that the antiquarian relics to 
be collected in South Africa, in conjunction with anthropology, 
will largely help to indicate the colla origin of the aboriginal 
tribes here, with those of West Central Africa and perhaps 


Polynesia." 
This specimen is of indurated shale. (Sve fig. 2, Plate VIIL) 
Roselle 


Amethyst quartz—Found with other things at Red Hill 
railway cutting, in blown sand, Victoria County, Natal. At 
first sight I putøthis down as a core, but subsequent exami- 
nation and its symmetrical finish and colouring seem to indicate 
that it was an ornament. I found no trace of any chips in the 
deposit where it was that in any way could bear out the idea of its 
having been a core ;—that it might have been the tooth of a 
war-club is possible,—as see my remarks on cores. 





Amulets, or Toe and Finger Rings. 

Mr. Sanderson has in his collection, and I believe has exhibited 
them to the Society, some segments of rings, too small for any- 
thing but use as toe or finger rings, or amulets to suspend at the 
neck, The latter supposition is the most favoured, as the section 
of the rings is flat and discoidal, evidently ill-adapted to being 
worn on the toes or fingers. I have not seen a complete ring, 
but there are sections of several. They are all worked carefully 
in similar indurated shale to that of which the arm-ring from 
Camperdown is made, These fragments have all occurred in 
drift sand, round Durban, Natal. 


Ear-Ürnaments. 

In * Journal Ethno. Soc.” Vol. II, 1869-70, p. 39, a polished 
stone disc of small dimensions is shown, natural size, from 
South Africa. From its appearance, I think the view expressed 
by Colonel Lane-Fox at the meeting, that this was an ear- 
button, is possibly a correct one; but it also seems quite as 
possible that it may have been a dise to be worn in the upper 
or lower lip, similar to the ornaments used at the present 
day by tribes in West Central Africa, with whom it would not 
be surprising to find that this ee polished stone race of 
South Africa may have been allied. 

! In the “Trans. and Proceedings of the Ethno. Society,” 15869, is a des- 
cription and drawing of a stone arm-ring sent from Lukiza, on the Niger, by 
Mr. Warren Edwards, H.B.M. Consul there; it tallies very closely Pag 





, and suggests a common origin of the people who have used or 
E The type in ivory and even in iron and copper ia not uncommon. 
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worn by a chief, if the letter, 16 wank indicate i small. 
boned racc. — It seems grabable that the antapuavian nics te 
be collecte in puth Atvica, in conjunction witli umthrapolay, 
will larly help to indicate the collated origin of the burii 
tribes here with шше of West Central Afrig und perhaps 
Polynesia! 

‘Thuis specimen ts of imdurated shale, (Se fir 2, Plate VIIJ 
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war-elab 18 pesaible,—us sec my retuiarks on cures. 
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CLíAss B.—WEAPONS OF WAR AND THE CHASE. 


1. War Clubs. 
2. Celts. 
3. Javelins. 
4, Lance, Assegai, or Arrow-heads. 
Axes, see “ Domestic Utensils.” 
War Club Teeth, see “ Cores.” 
1. WAR CLUBS: 
Quoit-shaped Weapon (Fig. 3, Plate VIII). 
As far as I am aware, the African specimen now on the 
table is unique, and the most finished stone-weapon yet 
It is of indurated shale, and symmetrically worked and polished. 
Tt was discovered at a considerable depth in blown sand, in the 
Red Hill railway cutting, Victoria County, Natal. I consider 
from its form that it has been intended as a weapon of offence, 


and I do not think it was mounted on a handle, because one 


portion of the periphery has been fattened so as to admit of its 
being firmly grasped in the hand, which it fits very comfortably, 
and thus held, to have been used in striking forwards and down- 
wards, so as to inflict a severe blow calculated to give a 
quietus to an adversary.’ 

If however it has been mounted on a handle, it Would resemble 
the wooden mushroom-headed weapon from the Dor tribe 
exhibited in General Pitt Rivers’ (Colonel Lane-Fox's) 
Collection, No. 971. | 

i may recall the fact that mushroom-headed clubs in wove 
are also known from New Caledonia, New Guinea, and 


On thè other hand, its sharp edge and apparent fashioning to 
the hand, are suggestive of its use as a sacrificial instrument 


similar to that used by certain Polynesians. 


Sir Theophilus Shepstone informed me that he remembers to 
have seen another specimen of this tye, found likewise on the 
coast lands of Natal, but he quite forgets where, or in whose 
jossesalont. 






War Clubs Usual Forms. 
Throughout the greater portion of South Africa, reaching from 


` Cape Agulhas in the south to the Transvaal in the north, occur 


VIE tuus tat dio Mane "Mosi" ie und it New Zoslind, the object 
being in attacking an adversary to рой ог strike him Weavily behind the ear or 
under his jaw. | 
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As far as 1 am aware, the. African. specimen now on the 
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It is of iudurated slale, and sy minetrically worked and polished. 
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Collection, Ga. orl. 
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Qo the other hand, its sharp ehlee and apyurent fashioning to 
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Sur Theophiius Shepstene tutored me that he remembers to 
have secu another. specimen. of. this type, found likewise uy ile 
cost laudas ol Natal, but he quite forsets where, or in whose 
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round stone implements perforated and fashioned into a globular 
form. To my mind these were all fashioned for the purpose uf 
use as clubs, to be mounted on a stick thrust through the perfo- 
ration, and secured by wedges and by hide something in the 
same manner as that described by Schoolcraft as adopted by 
the Algonquin Indians of North America. | 

I am aware that it has been received as an opinion that they 
were only intended as weights for the purpose of assisting the 
aborigines in digging for roots,on which they feed at certain 
times, In the Christy Collection is a stick so arranged with the 
prong of an antelope-horn at the point,and I have heard of 
many instances of their present use in this manner among the 
Hottentot and Bushmen tribes in Cape Colony. I believe, 
however, that the aborigines using them now are only utilising 
the stones fabricated by their predecessors for a different 
purpose, as I can find no record of any native being found 
able to make a similar stone. It is asserted that they still 
do so, but Commandant Bowker, who was stationed in Basuto- 
land, where they are reputed to be made, for many years, made 
very careful inquiries, and. only discovered one old woman who 
was said to be able to make them, but who, when brought to 
him, neither by entreaties nor by offers of the most seductive 

resents, could be prevailed upon either to make one, or to say 
how they could be made. Consequently the Commandant put 
her down as a “take in,” and considered that the present fabri- 
cation of these stones is unknown. 

lt is also a fair inference that had they originally served the 
double purpose of “Digging Weight and Club,” even if not 
invented, but only adopted by the Bushmen tribes (who now 
only use them as digging weights), these tribes when adopting 
them would have equally mastered and continued the method of 
their fabrication. This as we see is not the case. 

The inquiries of Dr. Bleek, of Cape Town, among the Bushmen 
on this subject, led to no more definite result, they being utterly 
unacquainted with the method of their manufacture, although 
they were aware of their use as weights for digging-sticks. ay 
any case, [ believe they have only been employed secondarily as 
digging-stick weights, and primarily were undoubtedly club- 
heads; as such I here deal with them. 

Their general character is very similar. They may be classified 
in three forms :-— 

Ist. The full-sized, weighing from 5 to 7 lba., which is found 
from the Cape to Natal, of globular form, and fashioned in all 
classes of material from quartzite down to shale. 

2nd. A small form weighing from 2 to 3 Ibs. which instead of 
being globular, is angular, like a perforated dise of thick 
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dimensions; of this form is the specimen used as a digging 
weight in the Christy Collection. I have been told of quite 
minature ones, which seemed to be toys or amulets, also of this 
form. (Fig. 1, Plate VIII). : 

3rd. À small form weighing about 2 Ibs., globular, and occurring 
in many materials; much less abundant than the preceding. 

The first is what I should properly call a War-Club, the two 
latter more closely approximate to the Knob-kirris and Kaffir 
throwing-sticks of to-day. The distribution of these perforated 
stones is universal in South Africa. The most prolific site is 
Kalk Bay, near the Cape of Good Hope, where they occur in 
dozens. Thence, through the Hottentot Mountains on to the 
Upper Veldt, and through the Stormberg, northwards to the 
Drakensberg chain, they are found in fair abundance. The great 
centre of their occurrence is undoubtedly the mountain ranges, 
but they are also found more sparingly coastward. 

The materials from which they have been formed are of every 
character, sandstone, metamorphic rocks, schists, and indurated 

In case they appear to have been perforated in the same 
manner, by the boring of a conical hole from each end of the 
axis of the stone, which holes meeting in the centre create an 

gular perforation. 

The method of this perforation I think has been clearly 
worked out by Mr, Dunn of Cape Town, who has collected a 
large series, many of them unperforated, and others in different 
stages of completeness, 

The modus operandi appears to have been to select a suitable 
stone, which was dressed down by bruising or chipping into a 
spheroidal shape, generally flattened considerably at the poles, 
and also sometimes with a prominent ridge equatorially ; the 
surface being ultimately smoothed by hammering with a pebble, 
or by polishing, if of shale, as in Natal specimens; and possibly 
even by rubbing in the mortar-shaped stones often found with 
them. 

The perforations are then commenced at either pole, by 
picking, for which purpose metamorphic and igneous siliceous 
flakes and worked weapons were used. This part of the pro- 
cess is beautifully shown by an example in Mr. Dunn's 
Collection, which was perforated only to the depth of about 
three-quarters of an inch at one end, and on the sides of the 
perforation the pick-marks, at a slight angle, were very evident. 
After considerable time and patience, and no doubt many picks 
had been expended, in perforating the holes from each end, they 
met, more or less medially, in the centre of the stone. The last 
operation seems frequently to have been to punch out the 
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шк рөө between the two holes; the point of their 
junction being often an irregular cavity, as if knocked out by a 
The perforation complete, the next operation was to smooth it 
and make it parallel and fit for the reception of a handle, 
This was done by rimers of indurated sha There are here 
ph S) ime of both the picks and the rimers. (Figs. 8 and 
9. AJ). 






It wi rved for Mr, Dunn to discover this fact ; as he first 
noted tl. abrasions on the arrises of the rimers and their 
adaptah to the purpose, as also their continual presence 


associated with the perforated stones where most abundant. 

In Natal, although I have seen several clubs, I have not seen 
a rimer; but elsewhere they invariably occur in conjunction. 

As might be expected, many of the stones found are incom- 
plete, having either been lost or cast aside as of a texture too 
hard to yield satisfactory results. 

There is a still further suggestion as to the use of these stones, 
which Petherick's note of a Javelin for elephant killing, raises, 
as used by Dor tribes of the Nile.’ | 

He shows a javelin with a heavy iron weight at the butt-end, 
which was thrown from the trees into the bodies of the elephants 
as they passed under, the iron giving an impetus in the descent, 
which enabled the javelin pierce the thick hides of the 
victims. As the whole of South Africa, historically, was 
prolific in large game, it 1s possible that these weights have been 
used in a similar way, for a similar purpose. 


2. CELTS. 

In using this term I refer to all weapons having an apparent 
edge throughout, admitting of use at either end, and having 
neither a specially developed and pointed end, such as I place 
under the head of javelins, nor a rounded well finished butt-end 
with keen edge, which I describe as chisels or axes." 

_ 1 am not aware of any specimen of a true polished celt from 
South Africa. The nearest approach to one is the doubtful 


_ Petherick “ White Nile.” 
: Livingstone, also speaking of hunting by Sckeletu's people, 23° 407 30” E., 
l1 3"8, mn.— 


“Another met із by means of a of wood having a poisoned spear. 
head inserted. Tt is салы on a у the Moran a path by meana 
of à cord, which again is secured to a «mall wooden catch on the ground ; when 
the catch is touched by the elephant's foot, the beam fall« on to his back, and the 
spearhead remains: the poison does the rest." | 

ави system not eqoally apply to & weighted jarelin, as abore ? 

۴ * This form corresponds with the oval type of river drift palwoliths of 
Europe. 
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remaimins piece between ihe two holes; the pot of their 
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$ Tiia Form carmes porda with the ural tage ol niger drite раак а ot 
Europ. 
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Е: specimen here shown, which bears a resemblance to a not un- 


common European type. It was found in a very exposed 


E position, where the surface of the associated chips, &c., was 


much corroded by the force of the wind-driven sand; the 
surface gives no clue to any original polishing, as all “strim,” 


if they ever existed, have long since disappeared, and I only 
notice it on account of its symmetrical shape, and its associa- 
tion with numerous other chips and fragments. 

There was also described by Mr. Layard (former Curator of 


Cape Town Museum), at the Anthropological Institute Meeting, 


December 13th, 1870, an axe of hard black stone, several 
specimens of which came from Tulbagh District, in Cape 
Colony. | 

T ae these specimens in the Cape Town Museum, and 
certainly consider them to be natural stones waterworn to their 


present shape. I exhibit one of a similar class, from the Eastern 


Province, but if ever it has been mounted as a pick or an axe, 
it certainly does not seem to have been fashioned for the 


pu : 
P Ih Natal occur large quartzose examples of a type till now 


peculiar to that Colony, of an irregular elongated oval form, not 
particularly pointed at either end, and with a blunt cutting 


edge or periphery, showing very rough powers of fashioning. 


Paleolithic type of Europe, and occur in t 


The edge is upon an irregular plane. (See fig. 5, Plate X). 
Two examples are on the table. Ao approach the oval 
ıê oldest deposits in 
which I have noticed implements in Natal. They suggest the 
idea of having been used, either mounted like celts, or else held 
in the hand, thus serving to break bones for extracting marrow, 


cor for similar pounding or cutting purposes, in which an edge, 


although obtuse, would be of service. In the Cape Town 
Museum are some roughly hewn implements from the Eastern 
Provinces of the Cape Colony, collected by Commandant J. H. 
Bowker. I have no specimen. They show a tendency to a 


point at one end, and approach a javelin form. They have a 


rough irregular peripheral edge upon one plane, and are some- 
ore erani One from Natal is figured as fig. 6, Plate X. 


3. JAVELINS, 


Under this head I class those implements which are fashioned 
toa distinct point at one end, and with cutting edges on one 


plane; which are carefully wrought towards the points, but have 


not been so much worked at the butt or thicker end, which 


indeed is sometimes truncated abruptly. 


e = 


—  —. - The examples to be noted are:— 
oe =~ | 
ie 4 
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apeeumen [uere shown, which. leurs a reseniblanee to a mot un- 
ewminoun Furopean type. [t was leni] ioa very exped 
рокі, маите the znrfaee of the аяба] chips, dat, Was 
eh Сотто by the foree ol the cwindedriven Rund. the 
surfaee gives ue plüe to any orbänal polishing, ns all ача: 
iE they ever existed, have Jong eme disappeared, and. D. oulg 
notice it up acenüuut. of ita svimnetrieal shape, und its assocta- 
tian wih munerouns other clipe ind frasmients. 

There was also ideseribed by. Mr Layard (former Curator of 
Caper Town Museum, at the Anthropelisneal Pnstitute Meeting, 
Deceber dh, 1870, an axe of hard аск stone, several 
specnnenus ob wld tat Tt Puller Ihstriet, in Cipe 
апу. 

I ким these speenüpens imo the Cape Tewn Museum, аты 
certainly eenssder tiem ta be natural stones watenvern to their 
preaent shape. I exlulàt one olu snmmilar elus, Imun tlie Eastern 
Province, tit iF ever it Паз been monnted as it pick ot an axe, 
it certnnly dees not seem to have been азл гәне fur the 
purpose, 

In Natal occur. Jarse quartzose examples of à type tll ni 
peeuliar to that. Colony, o£ an irrezulir elemsatel oval firm, nat 
partüeularle pointed at either end, and with a blunt enttiug 
edge er periphery, shawl: Vers powell punters ef Fashion. 
The edge ia npen an irreeniidiir pline. (Ae tie, 4) Plitte X3. 

Twe examples are on the. table; They approach tle oval 
palienluliteé typo ef. Europe, amd occur in the. oldest. depositi 1 
whieh | have nocieed nmaplements in Natal They suurest the 
la of having been пг, ее назола like es, or olas hell 
in the haml, (hius serving tu break buries for extracting иштен, 
өт dur simular peli! or cutting petra, il мис uu сш, 
aeons obtuse, weld be of service. ln the Cape Tur 
Museuin ате апше qenuehby hewn implements from the Eastern 
Provinces o£ the. Cape. Colony, еган Da Consular J. H, 
Bowker. TÛ have on apecimen, They show a Lerilenev to os 
point ac one cel; uml aüpprearchi a javelin form. They lave r 
rough re nmilar peripheral eile upon nne. plane, amd. are вез 
тла сирге. Une from Natal ts tenured as Bir B, Plate. X. 


"n. JAVELINR, 


Under this lead I class those implements which ace fashiiuned 
toa distinct point ut ane end, andl with cuttiog edews en one 
plane; which are carefully wronelt towards the puits, but have 
nót lwen so mici worked at thè butt or thicker end, whieh 
indeed 18 sometimes trancated abroptly. | 

The examples to lie noted arc :— 


MONT MERE dL ee ae > ee OWN EN TET E 
MET 1 "T E "e X we wa kata 2 Е. 
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lst. Those found in the Neolith camps, Cape Flats. 

2nd. Those from the Eastern Provinces, Cape Colony. 

ard. Those from Natal. 

Specimens of each are shown :— 

Ist. Those from Cape Flats are exceptionally well-finished, 
and in common with the general products of this district display 
a skill in working which equals that of European and American 
specim They are often found half completed and more often 
dim aged by use, as also in a preparatory rough state, Speci- 
mens of broken ones, either the tips without the body or the 
body without the points, are common, implying fracture in use, 
Some such are here shown. The forms vary, from a long narrow 
leaf shape with a delicate point, to a broad flattened ovate; but 
always presenting very symmetrical edges and keen point, and 
the upper and lower surfaces usually equally worked or bellied, 
Very rarely, only one side is worked and the other shows the 
surface fracture of the original flake. I have several times 
noticed a tendency to a rotation of the planes, whether accidental 
or intentional is uncertain. (Vide Note, p. 135.) 

Implements of the excellent workmanship which these display 
have been till now only found on the Cape Flats. Such others 
as are perfected to any degree, occurring more to the north, fall 
far short in their finish. There is a specimen in the Christy 
Collection, doubtfully ascribed to the Walwich Bay District on 
the west coast, which approximates to the Cape Flats type more 
nearly than any others I have seen, (See figs. 1, 2, 3, Plate IX.) 

2nd. Those from the Eastern Provinces of Cape Colony, one 
ш of which is on the table, und others I have seen in the 
Cape Town Museum and in Mr. Dunn's Collection at the Cape, 
are fashioned symmetrically by coarse chipping to a point; the 
butt-end being generally abruptly truncate, and the edges, 
although irregular, placed upon an even plane; while the section 
shows a more lumpy implement than those of the 1st type, and 
more pear-shaped. They are T fashioned from metamor- 
phic rocks or trap (greenstone).' (See fig. 1, Plate X.) 

ord. The specimens collected in Natal, which appear by the 
deposit in which they occur to be of considerable age, are much 
corroded by iron rust. They resemble the Eastern Province 


! I have seen three specimens in Mr. Dunn's Collection. They are found in 
the | Town Museum, one of which was described and figured in the “ Ethno. 
Society s Journal," Dec. 13, 1870. I exhibit one from the Eastern Provinces. And 
by the kindness of Bir Joseph Hooker, I have on the table a specimen approach- 
ing this type in the art displayed in its fabrication, but being unique in baring 
only one face a мори, the under face being the flako face. 

4 n the Blackmore Museum is another specimen from Kleinomond, near Cape 

TWE 
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lət. Those fonnd io tle Nealith camps, (гаре Flats, 

dml. “Ube Frou the Faestern. Proviuees, Cie Cobo, 

srd, Those From Natal, 

Specimens uP gach are shiwi — 

[xf, Preg Front Cups o Pies armes exceptionally we]l-Buisled, 
ael iti euren with the stsneral presdhuets of 1]as district displuy 
a skill in werking hih equls that o£ European ата атин 
specimens. [hey gre offen four led completed and mare oftes 
naim by use us Шка а preparatory rap state, Speci- 
meus of broken ones either. ihe tipa withoab Ihe Тоні ет Саз 
Бо зни іне ремих. ач чинна, пиру trie Pure in use, 
метле SHED ар Jere хона, С бы Аата, боо uc Pong muere 
[еа shape with a delicate point, Le i broad fuütienmlb ovate; but 
alwavrs presenti Tory SVT ews ul Kerth port, aad 
the upper and lower surfaces usually egually works op Ы. 
Fery mrely, only alw side t3 ward asd tle other shows the 
surplace fracture of the oreina thike. I ave үү tenues 
motiew] a tvindleney tea retation of Ue Ghiues, wether ageilental 
or iuteational is aueertain, (Fide Note, im dj 

Itiplements o£ the execllent workmanship which ехе (еру 
huve been Ull rew оу бн сна the Cape Platz; Siueli тг 
85 ars perfected to any. dermee, aa TOLE Tle bi the noth. БИЙ 
fur short in their finishes — here is i speedy da dne Christy 
Cullectioar, doubtiully asertbend tu dle Walwich Fay District on 
the west coast, which approsimates tn tle Capi I р Wa type were 
nearly ua any others L dreve seen. Se figs 1,75 Plate DAL 

Dud, Thre from fhe Базага Grecii ut би, Clea a vidue 
spielen of which ss cn the tefle, aml others 1 buie seen in tlc 
Cape Town Ausra dnl J Ar. Duis Collection at the tipe, 
are fashinned. sxemetreally by ecarse chipping to a ponti ths 
butted berg seneralle abrupily  trurneate, cud the eln, 
Шош TELL, peu poets ain even plane: while the section 
slows a inore lanepx. implement temi tese of the lst type, amd 
moro pease. Thiev nre usually fushtoned. from. netamior- 
plite rocks or trap (mreenstinas.! — (Se dips 1, Plate Xi 

oed, Tho мк тигил pollet гл etai, whel appear by the 
eposit in which they occur te Bu of. eonsileralile ze, are meh 
voee by teou rust, ‘They resemble the dPBasterno Previues 


! P have seem three specimens de Meo Theagjs ollie. They are Фоа du 
the Cup Town M u-eurnri, prae of wiit wna peep] gad Aed n dhar t Eime. 
Society s dormiat; Dec p. ES beshitur one from the Ea-tern Erotinis. Aad 
hx ther kindness of. Sir Tome nh Danike, E late o0 Ehre dahle & жвае Ш u’ h- 
ыз! bija IY pe im flus art displ: ТИ ba iE Гита Синь, bud Een canuque 30. цар. р 
only ne fae of it elipped. 1be wzuder Eus ling dhe take few. 
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type preceding, and are pear-shaped, but they do not display so 
e a facility in shaping, nor are they so symmetrical — — — 

Those exhibited were found on Smerdon's Flat, Victoria 
County, Natal (Fig. 2, Plate X.) | 

These javelin-formed implements oceur sparsely all along the 
Cape and eastern coast lands. I have not heard of any from 
the Berg and inland district, but there seems no reason to believe 
they should be wanting there. | i, Hes 

“Whilst those from the Cape Flats assimilate to the Danish 

types in flint, the others approach our unground pointed or pear- 
shaped palwoliths of Europe; and their evident similarity in 
type to those from the “ Laterite” of India, and the occurrence 
of the Natal specimens in a bed, at all events closely allied 
to the “ Laterite” in its character, are facts highly suggestive. 
Altogether the number collected over a large area quite estab- 
lishes the type as South African. 


4. ARROW-HEADS AND LANCE-HEADS. 


I use these terms for the purpose of classification, and not at 
all from any dogmatism as to the use the weapons may have 
served. In most cases the terms may not be accepted literally. 

It should be borne in mind, that at present two separate types 
or races occur. The older, Bushman, type being well acquainted 
with, and always using, the bow; the later or Kaflir (Zulu, &c.), 

iscarding the bow and using the javelin, assegai, or lance for 
wi Between these there is a great racial distinction, and 
the older is fast dying out, so that the bow-using-races are now 
becoming less numerous in South Africa." 
- The Kaffir races seem to have spread down the coast lands on 
the east, the older Bushmen being confined to the west and more 
desert. tracks and to the mountain fastnesses of the Kath- 
lamba. 

For the convenience of classification, which also I suspect 
indicates their palaological position, I subdivide these implements 
according to their apparent age and finish, into— 

NEOLITHIC. 
Type a. Polished; and carefully finished throughout in 
indurated shale-stone ; lanceolate form, flat and very 


sharp edges; small assegai or large arrow. 
Littoral District. 





Mo ption ia made of tribes on 
in South Africa. ; NOR 
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type preceding, and ate pear-shaped, but they donot display so 
great a facility 1n shaping, nor are they sq sytametrical, 

Those exhibited were fuutul on Sioendon's Flat, Victoria 
County, Natal. (Fic, 2Z, Plate 

These juvelin-forimed inuplemeate occur sparsely all along thi 
Cape and eastern coast lands. 1 have not heard of any trom 
the Dev: al imdand district, but there seems no reason to believe 
they should be wantine there. 

Whilst those from the Cape Flats assimilate bo the. Danish 
types in tht, the others approach eur unground pointed or pear- 
shaped palecliths of Europe; and their evident simifurtey in 
type Lo these from the“ Laterite of Tniclta, tel the occurrenoe 
at the Mata[ specimens in a bed, at all eventa closely allied 
to the * Laterite" in its character, are facts highly suggestive, 
Altozether the number collected over a larme area quite estab- 
lishes the type as South African. 


4. AROW-HeALS AND LaNCE-HEADS, 


I use these terms for the purpose of classification, und пећ at 
all from any dermatisin as tu tlhe use the weapons may have 
served. In most cqgea the terms may net be accepted literally, 

It shouid be borue im mund, tiat at present two separate typos 
or races occur, The older, Bushman, type пен well acquainted 
with, and ways usrug, the bow ; the later or Kuffir (Zulu, &c.), 
discarding the bow amd uging the javelin, assem or Pance for 
throwing. Between these there i a great racial distinction, ated 
tbe older is fast dying aut, so that the low-usine-races are now 
becomine less Trüinerous 1n Suath Afrina! 

The Kattir races zeem ta have spread down the coast lands on 
the east, the older Bushineo being confined ti the west and tuore 
desert tracks and ta the mountain fastuesses of the Ка 
lamha 

For the convenience of elassification, which also [ suspect 
mulicatea their pa/aiogia? position, I subdivide tlicsc im pleuieuta 
accordinzs to their apparent age ami finish, 1nto— 


^ FOLITHIC. 


Туре d. Pohlshed; andi carefully. fimishied мде елар in 
mdurated shale-stone ; lanceolate form, thin and very 
sharp ече»; small assegal ur lurve arrow., " 

Lnioral Distriet. 
' On the rst arrira] of the Portugueec gt. Natu], iriention i5 mule of tribes Un 


the comet who weed “a hong bow" and darts. The Jong bu | - 
form of bounce) 1: nol oot koonu in South Africa. FoU dexeept in the 
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. Type b. Chipped; carefully wrought arrow or lance-heads ; 

.. fashioned by chipping to a ouf at one or both ends, 

and with keen regular edges upon a plane which some- 

times is slightly res and at all times geometrically 

true. Surfaces throughout “chipped,” not ground ; 
chipping very minute, and general form sym- 
ерйс (Figs. 4, 5, 9, Plate IX.) EER 

Cape District. 


Type c. Chipped ; arrow or lance-heads fashioned to a point 
at one end only, with keen regular edge and with one 
face carefully chipped, but the other, on which the 
bulb of percussion occurs, and is usually very evident, 
is formed by the original fracture of the flake. These 
implements have nearly always a rotating plane which 
seems intentional (Figs. 6, 7, 8, Plate IX.) 

Cape District. 


Type d. Trimmed, only at the edges. Arrow-heads, both 
faces of which are formed by the original flake, with 
no surface chipping, but with symmetrical form and 
point obtained by edge chipping, more or lees coarsely 
manufactured. (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, Plate ХІ.) 

Universal; Cape Berg, Overberg, 
Uplands, Littoral. 


PAL-EOLITHIC, 


Type a. Of sub-triangular and regular form, made from 
suitably chosen materials of siliceous character, either 
metamorphie or eruptive, and often from trachytic 
rocks. The cores seem to have been prepared, so that 
the flakes for arrow or lance-heads when struck off are 
very symmetrical and often of considerable size, 


! I find that Colonel Lane-Fox also called attention to this phenomenon in a 
discussion on some implements from this district at a meeting of the Ethno. 
Society, Dee. 13,1870. I am quite ‘ed to find on further examination that 
this wns an intentional method of fabrication for assegaii heads, to be used for 
long fights. I am strengthened in this feeling by remarking that in. the care- 

chipped arrow-heads from this district, where one surface of the flake, that 

on which the bulb of percussion shows, is left, and the facetted side only trimmed, 

the outline of the arrow form is not symmetrical with the axial line of the bulb 

| i so that the surface of the plane side of the 

arrow-head is “bellied on a twist,” which in its passage through the air un- 

doubtedly causes rotation, and thereby gives greater accuracy in aiming and 

longer ra E I have noted this on so many examples that I feel sure it 
was intentionally 
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Type b. Clipped; carefully wrought iirow or lIunce-lieàds ; 
fashioned by chipping te a point atone or beth ends, 
tu] wrtlı keen reculur edges upon u plang which sotme- 
times js alightly rotatiue addat all £utes zeometrically 
true, Surfaces throughaut "adupped," not ground; 
chipping very minute, and gencral formo very zyn- 
Inetrieal? (Pies. 4, p, 9, Plate 1X) 

Cape District 


Type e, Chipped; arrow or lanee-heads fashioned tua point 
ab one end ouIv, with keen regülüe edi and with oic 
tace carefulby chippad, bur the ather, on which the 
bull of pereuzsiun eccurs, itul ts usually very evident, 
13 formed by the oriedial fravture at the Wake. These 
inrplennatta lave near ly ais: з н гнямтне plane whicü 
seems intentenal. (Pigs. 6, 7, 5, Plate E 

(ape Гәр, 


Туре # Trimmed, only ab the cules. Arrow-heads, both 
faces of which are turmis] by the. original fake, with 
no surface chippruz, bat witli syrumetrical [imn aud 
pont obtained bv edic hippos Hoye or hess Guise] ¥ 
niauufactured. (Figs, 1 ЗАЯ, rh Ue, Pte AI.) 

Ciiversil | Cape Бити, Overberg, 
Uplands, Littoral. 


l'AL EDLITIETE, 


Type e, Of sub-tranzular amd reeular form, made from 
antably chosen materials af stliveetis character, either 
imetamorphie or eruptive, aod ofteti from {гасу 
rocks. The cores seein to hive hien prepared, so that 
the Hakes Por arrow or Ianee-Deads vien struck off are 
very syinmetrical and often of ownstleratde size 


LI fimul that Crlenel Lane Fus alo called attention to this plienomnenon in a 
discussion on some implements freni 1his district at & meeting of the Ethno- 
Rewi Den LD, 1870. T awm quite prepared to dnd on further exameamation tliat 
this is an intentions method of fabrication. Enr. nzeemu heads, te be med fur 
long ighis. À àmostrengthenerd. in this feeling by remarking that in tbe cun 
fully chippel arrun -heula fro Yie diatriet, where one surie uf thae Aake, thut 
on which the bulb of percussion sions i leli, and Ihr Fara side only trimmed, 
the outline of (Ilic arrow forun is not extiinelrient sath {he ariel hre of the bulls 
of perusal, but at a ligid nngle. s0 dhat the surface o£ the plane side of the 
armuw-Bead icbelel onm A Twi," «huh in Ha раке Pare the mp un- 
doubredkilr esuase2 Totarieh, and thereby gives ETE Arc Pay FM RINNE mus] 
longer rango of sight. 1 bare noted tliis oti ec many vrages thal I feel zure ot 
was intentionally done, 
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ıı — — "These occur chiefly in the more recent diluvial deposits 
and in all alluvial ones.' 
Uplands, Littoral, Cape Berg, Overberg. 


С Type b. Flakes of coarse material, grit, indurated shale, 


quartzose and trachytic rocks, approximating to arrow 
and javelin-head forms and types found in more recent 


| Pran. 

. Bulb of percussion always visible. 
| Found in diluvial strata of Quaternary age. —— 
ре | Uplands, Littoral, Natal. 


NEOLITHIC. 


Type a. The only specimen of this class is that on the table: 
it was found in drift sand at Avoca, Victoria County, Natal, and 
is very symmetrical, flat, and with the edge and point very care- 
fully finished. It was associated with other neolith weapons, 
in chalcedony and jasper, of type d, and is made of indurated 
shale. It seems probable that this may have been used as an 
A recent specimen of Bushman arrow from the Christy 
Collection in this same material approaches this type, but has 
fangs, which are here wanting. 

T band e These two classes have only occurred on the 
or Flats, except one I exhibit from Smerdon's Flat, Natal, 

1 they are therefore very local. They are chipped out of a 
chert of variable texture, a rock of tertiary age, which occurs 
in sihi near to the place where they are found. As I did not 


visit this bed of rock, I do not speak with any certainty as to. 


pues 
‘rom the number of specimens I have seen, I should judge 
that these two classes were eoeval, and that it was an accident of 
the constructor's fancy, or the stone chip he had selected to 
work on, as to whether both or only one side were finished, It 
is instructive to notive the similarity of type with those found 


_in Europe, and elsewhere, as demonstrated by the accompanying 


specimens, 
The sweep of the edges, the perfection of the cutting edge 
and the symmetrical convexity of the two dle de often 


CA Aa & connecting link between neoliths and liths, trpe a, and fo id with 
them, is a large series of quartz а SIRO Ше and Tok being 
strong evidence of any skill in workmanship. types of form are very 
numerous, and were apparently almost di by the flake of quartz 


They e abundant in Cape and Littoral Districts. | 
_ "Mr. Dunn, of Cape Town, who has been emploved professionall as geologi: 
br the Cape Gorernment, is my informant on this poink. т жы ы 
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These aceur chiefly in the more recent diluvial deposits 
nnd in all alluyial ones! 
Uphuuls, Littoral, Cape Berg, Overberg, 


Fype & Flakes of coarse materil, gri, indurated shale, 
quarteose and trachytic rocks, approximating tou arrow 
rnd javeltn-lead forma amd types uml in morm recent 
deposits. 

Bulb of purcussion always visible, 
Found imn diluvial straca of £Juaceriary acc. 
L plands, Littural, Natal. 


m EOLITIIN 


Type. The ouly specimen of this elisa i that on the talks; 
it was fuumd im drit sand at Avoca, Vietorta Counby, Natal, url 
t& very symmetrical, Hat, amd with the edge uml print very rig- 
fully ümnishud. — Tt was asseciated with ether neith wenpons, 
üt cClidceshiny amd jasper, of type d, and. ts mde of imlurated 
shale, — [t secms probable that tis. may have been. used. as ашп 
emblem ut ойшы. 

A regut specimen of Bushman arrow fron) the Christy 
Colluctian iu this sune anateriad approuches. this. type, bat. has 
Irun, which are here wantinr. 

Types b ande These two classes have only ocenrred on. the 
Cape Flats, except one P exhibit from Stiecdon’s Flirt, Nntal, 
amd they are dberefore very local They are chipped out of a 
chert uf varmdile: texture, à Tuck. of tettiaty age, which occurs 
vb dd near ta. the. pliee where they иге бойт, As I dil not 
vistb thes lind ot. rock, 1 do not speak with апу certainty ns ta 
10а геге aine? 

From the numiler ресин ив T have seen, [should judice 
bhat these io elasses were ereval, and that it wis an accilent ol 
the coastrneturs Piney, or the sime chip daz hal selected Бо 
Work om, as lo whether both or only oue sile were инь. Tt 
)s Imnstructive tno notice the similarity of type wih those found 
ii Europe, amid edIsew lure, ая отсе liv the accirpanyins 
specimems. 

The sweep of tii: cles, the. perfectior af the cuttin edi, 
and the кушли] convexity of the twee sitrfaces is often 


l Asa connecting ok bebween necdiths and paleolitta, typos, anil faund wth 
them, eon lure series ak rquantz avmne-Tiada, nsnallr ef sall size. tul not bearing 
Mong evidence of env skill ан workmanship. The [урса rf Farm Ат rete 
TEMPOS, and wor арра Aleras істы br the fluke af Juarez 
uperated LH. 

Ther are abundant in Cup ark Littoral Districts. 

7 Mr- Hann, of Cape Lown, who has been eniplusisl professional Ir us geulagi st 
br the Cape Obozerninent, i2 iny tifurzemnt un this patt. " 
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very striking. It does not seem that any distinct uniformity 
of size or shape was attempted; I have not even any two 
specimens of exactly the same shape or size, but the unity of 
idea is very marked. — (See figs. 4 to 9, Plate IX.) 

The passage from the wnworked to the worked type is not 
well marked as a fact of time, it being a method apparently 
introduced all at once, rather than one gradually arrived at, 
This conclusion is not an easy one to defend, but the collection of 
every available chip upon the site of the best factory during three 
or four visits, and careful searches, show such a paucity of in- 
termediate forms, that this explanation seems necessary ; for had 
the later-forms been the outcome of a progress in art manufac- 
ture, the refuse and first attempts and intermediate forms should 
at all events exceed the finished forms in number, which does 
not seem to be the case. This, in conjunction with the 
apparently distinet localisation of this method of working, 
suggests a late ingrafting of a new method from the out- 
side, 

I think it qnite as convenient to group together all these 
weapons in the same category, as I believe them to have been 
weapons of offence, prima facie, having served a secondary pur- 

se as cutting implements for domestic purposes—as now 
found among the Kaffirs with regard to their assegais. 

Associated on the Cape Flats with these types, are weapons 
with coarsely serrated edges (fig. 5, Plate XII). These may have 
heen flakes trimmed to the full amount of skill at that time 
possessed, or they may have been only wastrels of the higher 
type thrown away as useless: they are of quartzite. I think it 
well to mention them, as they may be the first efforts of a 
higher art, and if so, properly come in this place chronologically. 
Passing on to the true secondary type— | 

Type d. This is universal, and constitutes the only neolith 
type of arrow-heads throughout South Africa gene ly. The 
specimens, without exception, appear to have been made from 
a chalcedonic, jasper or cherty core, and are worked into two 
шын forms, which are associated in deposits of quite late 





' Many of the weapons chipped on both surfaces, although very small, are 
double ended, and are of the types figured by Evans, “Stone Impe. Great Britain " 
figs. 259, 200, 221. | 

These possibly were knives and ovtters, not arrow-heads only. They are placed 
by him under the head of '* leaf-shaped " arrow-heads. 

I have seen from the Cape Flats examples answering to his figures. 

273, 274, 275 javelin heads. 
280-1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 leaf-shaped. 
289-00, 91, 02 leaf-shaped. | ! 

Tho solitary example from Natal approaches the type of his fig. 285, but 18 
not quite so elongate. | 
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very atrikiny. Pe Саон got Seer that ави тв amifosmuty 
of size or shape was atti: To have net even any two 
speennens oF asx: Шу [йо since shape ue size, bert tle unity of 
iden 18 very marked, (Are Bess AX tee N, Late IX. 

The passare from Che rail ba tv: етл type is mmt 
well marked aa a fact ef tine, it bine û uth арки 
intpedaced. all at omte, rather than e really arrived ut. 
"This coneluszon t not EL taw ntng pu sjef]. Pait tE collection of 
every avutlahle chip spon the sie o£ tle lost fuecory duri tires 
or four. visits, aand. eareBul searchiez, shui stelit paucity ef one 
terete forges, that this explsuimtton sengs necessary) for tive 
Ehe later Foris heen tle outeutie of a рии 2n rt ишти: 
ture, tlas rist ul Dat abteni[ds ш итин], Ёге sherk] 
4b ull exeuntis exceed Lhe dinis] Tori du ttl, wll i3 
їн озше to. bee the gase This, in сонин ин cath thie 
üpparentiby auel Тәгаен ef Alis tel e таг, 
HTS A fale goede out adie и бома thes ngi- 
sink,’ 

I think 36 quite ae convenient te zmenp tuzetier. al] these 
weapons m the sire: eabeeers их Г Теа this tà have bee 
WHEL pHs ot ofie, perel paete having eT iL a afet pal- 
pose ss Cullis poms [иг dennest purposes iis new 
Гой апи thu: Кайта МИН нит Та тт Їч, 

Asal am the Cape Fas with plase types, are weilpoeis 
Wiel: coarsely serrated riles Hir. a, ОТ ADD. Bluse па Пате 
heen Hakes аа te che fall amount e£ skili a} that tine 
possessed our they may have een only wazrels uf tie ieber 
tvpe thrown away as uxeless: they sme nt quartz, — I tlunk it 
well te mention them, as ther may be the. üirst. effets ol a 
higher art, niul if in, property rore nm this pluee clerical, 
Lassies nm burthisspnie seeeamdary ty pe— 

Type d. CEhis i8 universal snl canstitutes the. oniy езй 
trpe at aerow-lowis chrovelout South Afres generally. The 
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The most highly finished form is leaf-shaped, very wide, with 
an acuminate apex called, botanically, ovate-acuminate; and 
is even now in use amongst the Koranna and Bushmen. (Mrs. 
Barber's authority.) (See figs. 4 to 7, Plate AL) 

As a rule they are small, and often minute, as the specimens 
will show. From their peculiar shape, caleulated to give a 
broad but shallow wound, the use of poison would appear to 
be indicated, and in actual fact occurs amongst the few Bush- 
men who survive at the present day, 

These implements are fashioned from flakes by edge chipping, 
but I have not seen ay bearing swrface chipping. The type is 
abundant throughout the Berg and Upland Districts. 

A second form is sub-triangular, with parallel faces, but with 
the point sharpened by chips having been taken off: and there 
is an intermediate shape which is still triangular, but with a 
truncated apex with a similar intention of producing a wide 
wound, as in the first case! (е figs. 1 and 3, Plate XL) 

As closely allied to these weapons, which bear very distinct 
evidence of fashioning, and are formed from material fairly facile 
to work, come a large number from glassy or milky quartz. 

I have never failed, in any deposit of a later age which I 
have examined, to discover a ee number of quartz 
weapons, and they are associated with ever preceding type. 
But it 18 egir from the known wiki of this mineral 
and from the appearance of the instruments found, that it has 
proved refractory to work, and has therefore never been very 








larg sly employed. (See fig. 4, Plate XII.) 


This class, from the point of view of its occurrence, and from 
its workmanship, forms a sort of connecting link between the 
neoliths and palwoliths as before determined, being found asso- 
clated with both. 

The types of weapons in quartz are very numerous ; they are 
well disp yed on the table. | 

. Ihe varieties of the mineral range from glassy quartz to 
almost a chert." 


1 For Commandant Bowker's remarks on these forms as developed in the 
cem “Cave Shelters" amd their vicinity, see note “ Care Shelters,” p. 153. 

3 roms for Tah tho foregoing arrow heads are drawings of recent Bush- 
approximating the neolith first mentioned, and two glass ones are remarkable 
from the une of a resinous substance to attach the or splinters of plass а 
they are made, to the point of the arrow. 
! shown in my collection from Putilis Location, Natal, made of 
stentite, which does not apparently illustrate ay earlier form, and which was 

ed within this generation. It was given me y Mr. R. Mellersh, M.L.C., 
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The most mehiy finished form is leat-shaped, very wide, with 
an acuminate apex galled, botaniwally, uvate-acumingte; aid 
lg even now In use amongst the Koranna and Bushmen. (Airs, 
Barber's authority.) — (See fir. 4 to 7, Plate XL) 

As à rule thev are small, and uften minafe, & Ehe spociniens 
wil show, From their peenliar shape, calculated io give a 
broad but shallow wound, the use ot poson would appear to 
be indicated, anil in. actual facet occurs amnn;st the few Bush- 
pen who survive at. the present day. 

These implements are fashioned trom flakes by edge chippa, 
but i have not seen any bearing seefece chipplag. The type is 
abundant throughout the Derg and Upland Districts, 

A second formi is sub-trrangular, with parallel faces, but with 
the point sharpened bey clips having been taken otf; and there 
is an luierimeniate shape wlueh is stall triangular but with a 
truncated apex with a simular intention oF producing a wide 
wuourd, as iu £he first базе! See fies. 1 and 5, [late AT.) 

Aa cloacly allied to these weapons, which: bear. very distinct 
evidence o£ fashion, ал ате fuürmed froma matertal fairly facie 
to work, come a large nutaber from glassy or nulky quartz, 

I have never failed, in any deposit of a [ater see which I 
have examined, lo discover à eousmleralle number ef quartz 
wenpons, amd they arc associated with everv preceding type. 
But tt is evaidieat, bobh fram the known structure of this mineral 
and frou the appearance of the instruments found, that it las 
proved reiractory to work, atel has therefore never been very 
largely employed, (See hu. d, Plate XIL} 

This elass, from the poink of view of. Its oceurrenee, nnd frome 
its workmanship, fonus a sort of connecting link. between Lhe 
neoliths aud palacliths as before determined, Leing found asso- 
cialed with both. 

The types of weapons in quartz are very numerous; they are 
well displayed on the tabie. 

The varieties of the maneral Tange frum азуу quartz to 
alinust a chert. 


EF For Commandant Bowker"s reniarks on threas omis m develipas! in Ehe 
Basutuland “Case Shetters ' and thcir viciar, aer nobe 7" Care Shelters" p. 2123. 

t To compare with the foregoing arrow-heada am drawings of meent Bush- 
man amuwa iroi: the Christy Collection. The alate une 14 inte real ig ич closely 
approgimaéting the aewith Erst mentioned, and two glass ene» are remurkable 
from the we of m ninous subsane to attach rhe ahrods or splinters ot pines 
bottle of which ther are rnade, lw tha point of the arrer. 

There is oar shown in ms collection. from. Putilia. Lacution, Nutal, mare: ar 
stratile, which doei Dot apparently ilustrate any earlier form, ind which wa. 
uxml withimm thi peneraiion. J wea miren me be sfr. H. Melier-h, ТС. 
Elin River, Nadal 
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Types a and b. 


This distinction of type is perhaps only fictitious, but the 
evidence in the deposits points to the earliest attempts as being 
very rough and partially haphazard in their results, whereas 
the later weapons are of better material and the cores more 
carefully chosen, and more carefully worked, proving that ex- 
perience over a greater or less term had led to more perfect 
results. | 

Type a. In all cases these are from a metamorphic core, often 
of the highest siliceous character, and with a fracture and litho- 
logical composition almost equal to flint. The material varies, 
and some, even of the earliest, have been brought a long distance: 
but that used is generally to be found in siti, near the locality 
where the implements occur. 

They vary in size, and in all cases are struck off from cores 
by a simple blow, the bulb of percussion being very evident. 
They are long leaf-shaped or sub-triangular, with one or several 
faceta, Those from the Free State seem to be of the latter class, 
and those from Natal generally the former. Whether this 
difference arises from the material in Natal offering larger cores, 
and so giving a longer flake, or from the intentional impact 
being different, it is hard to say. (Se figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
Plate XII.) 

A large variety of specimens illustrative are here displayed, 
showing the range of form occurring. 

Type û. This series comprises all those of the very rudest 
fashioning, in grit and quartzite ; evidently the earliest. attempts 
to produce artificial results for a special purpose. These in 
all. en occur in deposits, geologically, of the quaternary 
Рене forms are very variable, and it cannot be said that any 
one type can be specified ; so much go, that it is impossible to sa 
that the implements are specially arrow-heads or otherwise. 1 
have not failed to find these wherever I have seen a section of 
the earliest diluvial beds. They are often associated with flakes 
in trachyte and quartz, which are equally of the rudest work- 
manship. 


! Those from the Free State are often " touched" at the. edges во as to make 
them more symmetrical in shape. 
Where this is the case, it seems probable that those people who so neatly 
ped the serapers from this District, brought their experience to bear upon 
fakes already fashioned into rough arrow forms. [ have, in support of this 
EE any trimmed arrow-bead, showing such age by the thickness 
ot its crowded or oxidised surface, aa the simple flakes t ves did, 
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Types e avt b. 


This distinction. uf Evpe is perhaps only fictitious, but the 
evidence i1 the deposits ponts to. the earliest attempts as. hein; 
very roqgh and partitlly haphazard in their results, whereas 
the Jater weapons are of better materiel and the cores more 
carefully chosen, aid more carefully worked, proviur that ex- 
perience over a greater or less term hud led tà more perfect 
results. 

Type a In all cases these are from a inetammrphic ene, nfl 
of the highest siliceous character, ard with a fracture amd litho- 
logical composition alast egual to dit. The material varies, 
and sime, even ob RF cerfs, have been bronshit a lon ciistanee; 
but that usel is generally to be found wi atte, neat Lhe locality 
where the iniploments oct, 

They vary in sze, amal pt all cases ure struck off from cones 
by a supple blow, the bulb af percussion beng very evident. 
They are lowe leat-shaped or sub-trianerular, with one or several 
facets. Those from the Free Stute seen to be of the latter eluss, 
and those from Natal senerally the former Whether this 
difference arises from the material in Жага ойы Јагтег cores, 
and so giving a danger Hake, or бана the intentional itupuct 
heir cliftereut, ib is hard ta sav GAs: fies, J 0, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
Plate AIT.) 

A large variety of specimens Illustrative are here displayed, 
Showing the mige of form oeeurrtusr. 

Type & This series comprises all these of ihe very rural 
fashioning, in grt ond quartzite ; erifent/y the carliest attempts 
Lo produee artitictal resnlts for à special purpose. — These iu 
all cases occur iu deposits, ceuleneudly, of the cquaternary 
регин]. 

The forme are very varnible, ancl it cannot be eaid that any 
one Lype can he specified; so mneh gq, that it is impossible to say 
that the implements are specially arraw-heuwds or otherwise, 1 
have not failed ta tind these wherever I have seen u section of 
the earliest diluvial bels. They are aiten associated with flakes 
tn trachyte and quartz, which are equally of the rudest work- 
manship. 


- Those from the Free State nre often " tenuehed " gt the edges so ue t rinke 
then: mare v mmetrival in shape. 

M here This ga the esse, ib renis probable that those people wt so neatly 
chipped the scrapers from thie ые, Бао оН lair ez prienee tà. beir por 
ila Len be] pea) r fashioned into Fuugh urpo forms. T fave, io suppor uf thia 
TTD, OCT FT re gny tenga] sre -head, showing sirki ser br the bich urde 
of We crowded or oxidised surface, as the simple fakes themzeles did, 
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I have here arranged a few of these forms most allied to 
weapons; they are clumsy and heavy, as might be expected from 
the coarse nature of the prit and quartzite used. (See fig. 6, 
Plate X, and fig. 4, Plate VILI.) 





Crass C.—Domestic UTENSILS, 


We must consider those implements in stone which are not 
immediately associated with defensive or offensive action, but 
which by their character and shape suggest their use in different 
ways as domestic instruments. By their examination, some 
opinion may be formed of the mode of life which obtained 
among the races by whom they were used, and of the history of 
their advance towards civilisation. 


l. Axes or Adzes. 

2. Hammers, Pestles, Mortars, Arrow Straighteners. 
3. Mullers, Braders, Scrapers. 

4 Knives, Saws, Phlems. 

5. Chisels, Gouges, Picks, Itimers. 





- 10. Boiling Stones. 
11. Cores, &c. 
12. Human Remains. 


No. 1. Ages and Adzes. 


The implements apparently adapted to serve the purpose of 

an axe AF aes. of which I Kar iade anv note, n 
3 ist. Two specimens in Mr. Dunn's Collection at Cape Town, 
л drawings of which are on the table. They are carefully 
E sharpened on the butt-end, and one of them has very strong 
| signs of abrasion on the edge, the strie being concentric as if 
Ar the implement had been used for severing. As both of these 
os арав и осо Бе hand at the apex, having a 
dH distinct lodgement for the ball of the thumb, it seems they were 

л found by Mr D the Stormberg 

They were found by Mr. Dunn atthe Stormberg, Cape Colony, 
| when geologising. Тообаа them to Кее а distinct tyne: 
Zt 2nd. In the Cape Town Museum, collected and presented by 
| Comm: adant Bowker, of Ki William's Town, аге several 
large flakes, struck off basaltic blocks, 9 to 10 inches long by 
4 wide, and comparatively thin. One especially is very typical 
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I have here arrüungi a few of these foros most allied bo 
weapons ; they are ebunisy mul heavy, gs unlit be expected fram 
the coarse nature of the игш] quartzite used, dee Бы. Б, 
Plate X, aud fir. 4, Ваше ЦЕ) 


Crasg C ——Douresris: LUTEAL, 


We must emisüler duse implements in stone which are not 
Ила assaerated wauh defensive or nenave action, bat 
which ly their charter aid shape suimest. thieir use iu different 
wits as ibeonuestie instrunienis. — dy their examination, sone 
onion nay be formed of the ade ef hfe which obtained 
among the races by whem they were used, aml of the history of 
thelr advanee towands ervilisatiun, 


Axes or Ades. 

Hanuners, l'sstles, Müortiurs, Arrow Straighteners. 
Mullers, Éraders, Serapevs. 
Knives, Saws, Phlenms. 
Chisels, Gourves, Pieks, Kimer. 
М lures. 

Bioulilers, 

Piereers, Awlxs, 

lottery. 

Boiling Stones, 

, Cores, &e. 

Human лат, 
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The implements apparently adapted to serve the purpose of 
an axe ar gdze, 01 wluch E bave made any note, are :— 

Ist. Two specimine in. Mr. Dunn Collection at Cape Town, 
drawings of which are en the table- They are carefully 
sharpened on tbe bett end, zl. one of them bas very strong 
lans of abrasion or lhe edee, the stre belung concetntri a8 if 
the implement had been used for severing. As both of these 
specimens are well feted to the hal at the apex, having a 
distinet Inigement for the ball of the thumb, it seems they were 
not mounted in any haudle. 

They were found by Mr. Dunn atthe Stormberir, Cape Colony, 
when geolmriinz. Î consuler theti to present a distinet ty pe. 

2nd. Inthe Cape Town Mngeum, collected amd presented by 
Commandant Bowker, o£. Kir: Williams Town, amw severa! 
large fakes, struck of basaltic blocks, 8 to 10 inches lone by 
4 wide, and cumparatively thin, Ole especially is very typical, 
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and suggests at once its use as an axe or adze mounted. I have 
only seen this type from the Eastern Provinces, Cape Colony." 

$rd, On the table is a weapon which has been trimmed to a 
sie oe e and point, but of which the butt seems to have 
been fractured, It has the character of an implement which 
might have been used as an axe, held in the hand. 

4th. I have seen a good many implements of a smaller shape, 
like that of a small wood axe; they suggest by their form the 
intention of cutting, and were probably mounted with resin. 
There is a specimen on the table., I think this type is not very 
well asserted. (Mounted probably like the chisel-ends in the 
Christy Collection). 


No. 2. Hammers, е. 


Pebbles so often present the requirements naturally suitable 
to their employment as hammers, that aboriginal tribes seldom 
really fabricated an implement of this sort, and I have not 
seen any specimen of worked polished stone which can be 
described as a true hammer. The more usual forms are— 

a, Small and irregular perforated stones, 

b. Pebbles chosen for their shape, and with worked depres- 
sions on one or both faces, for holding between the 
thumb and finger when in use. 

e. Pebbles, serving other purposes, as arrow-straighteners, 
&c. but the ends bearing evidence of their use as 
hammers, . 

d. Small rounded pebbles, for flaking. 

e, Irregular flat hard stones perforated in the middle. 

a, This type practically is included in the clubs already 
spoken of, but as many specimens of these were small, it seems 
probable that as well as being used as mere “kirri,” or knob- 
sticks, they also served the purpose of hammers. 

Same localities as the club stones, , 

b. These are not uncommon—Mr. Sanderson of D'Urban has 
a hammerstone of this type which has not only depressions on 
each face, but which shows two indentations on its edge opposite 
each other which are more depressed towards the inner face 
when the stone is held between the thumb and fingers in the 
hand for use, These indentations are probably the effect of 
use and the constant impact in one direction. The centre of 
gravity of the stone when held suspended for striking would 
cause the blows always to fall upon the same spot in ita peri- 


It has been suggested that they were indentations to receive 
! These were probably mounted. 
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&nd suseeste at oneeits use as au axe or idze sioeufed.— D Lave 
only seen tliis type from tlie Easter Proves, Cats! Colby." 

anl. Gn the tall: is a weapon which Bas been Вошы ti д 
cutting adie al Jaunt, hut ef whieh tae batt smes te have 
been fraetured [t has the chavacter eb un durpleanent whieh 
ПМ. Вахе інн оя аз ни ахи, пе ти ах бал, 

dili [ have een a mol many implements of a ameller shape, 
like that of à small wool axe; they sumest liv their form the 
intention ef cutting, anl were prol hly neuntel with resin. 
There is a specimen on the table I think this tepe is nob very 
well asserted, (3innlal probably like tlu chisel-mıls in he 
Cliristy Collectio). 


Dee» duas sy 


l'ubibles so often present the re quimanents naturally suitable 
to their éemgplosment us. [niuiers, tiat Бата tries Боли 
realby fabricated au guplhanaent ub this sort, aid [ have ло 
Seen any spenen oE worked dlhl stone which cuau һе 
deseriber] a à true hamtner.— Tie ueni usual forms art — 

a, Small and туче ротира stones. 

b Pebbles chosen bor their shine, iil with sworkel depres- 
зина en one or both Faces, fur holding between the 
аир аш tuer wll it usu. 

e Pebbles, servie “other pnrposes, as aprow- тет, 
ke. Tmt the ends le: атпы етшп of their mae as 
hammers, 

d. Small rondes pedibus, for flakes, 

eo Irnesalar Bar hard stones perborated in the mille. 

et. This type practically ps anefhuded in tbe clude already 
spoken of, hub is uy specimens of these were snl, it suena 
probable tliat as well ad bei usul ns mere "kirt, or knob- 
slicks, they alse served ihe purpose of banners. 

Samie localities as the glub stones, 

Û. These are nat aneeliuen—alr, Sanderson of ITU rban has 
A hannnerstong of this type whirk lias not. only depression on 
each face, Wut whieh кЇн twa inlentatiius on its elge npposite 
each other whieh are moare depressel tewards the inner face 
when the stone 15 hell berween the thumb: and titers in the 
hand for ui. These indentations are prolably the efecto of 
"se and the constant wapact in ane direction, The centre rif 
gravity of the stone when hell suspended tor strikine wonld 
cause the Wows always te fall upon this sai spot in itg peri- 

phery. 
It has heen sumrested that they were indentations to receve 


| "Thes ueni реа From! id. 
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a withy handle, but I do not think this view is applicable. This 
is the only type in which I have seen the edge marked.! 

c. Of this type I have only seen specimens from the Bushman 
istricts—the upper lands of Cape Colony,—none from Natal. 
As they are deseribed under the head of the other uses which 
they have served they need no remark here? 

d. These little pebbles are abundant over the Cape Flats, 
associated with flakes, and Mr. Dunn has in his collection some 
nearly spherical stones, used for this purpose, from the Stormberg, 
and higher districts of Cape Colony. I have not seen examples 
from Natal. 

e In the Cape Town Museum is an example of this type. It 
is a thin, flat irregularly oblong stone with a perforation in the 
centre, I notice it here among the hammerstones, although 
there seems reason to believe that it may have served some 
other purpose. | | 

The perforation consists of two conical depressions meeting in 
the centre, which causes a sharpish edge at their Junction. 
Either this is unfinished, or it certainly was not mounted on a 
stick, as the edge is too sharp to allow of this successfully. 


Arrow Straighteners, 


In use at the present day, and often to be found with other 

stone relics, is a roundish oval stone with a straight groove 

wise on one face. This is used to straighten bone and 

sed arrows, by heating the stone red-hot, and placing the arrow- 

shaft in the groove, then rubbing another hot pebble with 

pressure up and down it, and so taking out the twist of the 
reed. 


"On the table is shown a hammer of stone of this form sent from Natal to 
Bir Joseph Hooker, who allows me to show it here to-ni ht, by Mr. John Ban- 
derson of Durban “as a specimen of a stone hammer in the manufacture of 
iron assegni heads," by the Kaffirs of to-day, found in the Berea River, 


Natal. 

This im is therefore hardly to be included as belonging properly to the 
© Stone 3 

E per. 

* In the British Museum Collection 15 n double-ended hammerstone, formed 
from along pebble, which is battered at each end. It seems to have been a 
muller, or perha ‘the ürst stage of forming muller by flattening its ends by use 

> It is one of three found at Roudeboseh, Table Mountain, by Mr. Smidt, 
the Surreyor-General of Cape Colony, “ when excavating, to put in the beacon 
of a survey, under the roots of mn oak tree, at least four feet below the 


surface." б 
1 the third is also, T believe, in gland. The о 
possibly. I have seen a specimen of this type from the Berg District. purpose 
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g withy handle, but Tilo not think this view is applicable. This 
is the ouly type io which I have seen the ede marked.! 

е. ОЁ this type [ have only seen specimens from the Bushmen 
Thistricty—-the upper lauds ef Cape Colony, —none trom Natal 
Ag they are described noder tle head of the other uses which 
thoy have served they need ne remark here,’ 

de These tile pebbles are abundant over the Cape Flats, 
associated with flakes, and Mr, Punon has in his collection some 
nearly sphieriéal stones, used fur this purpose, from tlie Stormnbierg, 
&nd luher districts of. Cape Colony, I have not seen examples 
from Natal. 

e In Hie Cape Town Museum rm an example of this type, it 
1з а Шип, flat iregularly obloug stone with & perforatiou 1n the 
centre, I notice ib here among the hammerstones, although 
there seemna reason to believe that it may have served some 
obier purpose. 

The perforation consists of two comeal depressions meeting im 
the centre, whieh causes 5 sharpish edge at ther junction. 
Either thia 13 uufinished, or 1b certemly was not mounted on a 
slick, as the edge is tou sharp to allow of thug successfully 


Arrow ArAnA, 


In use ab the present daf, and eften to be found with other 
stone relies, is a roundish oval stone with à strught #rouve 
lengthwise on one Jace. Thia is used to straighten bone and 
reed arrows, by heating Lhe stoue rel-lot, and placiog the arrow- 
shaft in the groove, then mbbine another het pebble with 
pressure up and down it, and so taking out the twist of the 
reed. 


1 Jm the table i shorn n lami DÛ atone ol this teen went from Matal te 
Sir Joseph Hooker, who allows oo te alow it here ta-nichl, by Mr. Jolm Yan- 
dersen of Ih;rhan " àà & specimen of a stone iimimer used in tlie manufneture at 
iron амери heus," hy the Ears of to-day, found in the Keres Hiver, 
Natal, 

This implement is therefore hardly to be included a5 belonszisg properly à the 
"tone Age." 

M r. Batiderson makia mention af [ese iti Tis paper. 

* In ihe British Muxum Collection m A dopje- ттт Роне. Ёо горі 
froin è lony pebble, whiri ia battered at each cmd. If ecema bı bare: ler A 
muller, or perhi&ps the fiet stage of forming s muller by Hatteting its enda bw un 
Aa 2 hammer, ` 

+ Tt i one of three found al Homdeboseh, Table Mountain, Lx Mr. Sinidt 
the Surrevor-General of Caspe Colony, " when excavating, tg pur. in rhe leet 
cf & survey, under the roots of an оп tree, ak lemst four feet below tle 
anri." 

One oF these is sabore described. Another belonging to dis Soviets ia on the 
table, nd the third is als», T believe, ino Enedwnd. The aceurrenee of three 
Logether, »nd their peeubar form, makra me think ther served anedher purpose 
pomaibly. I harte seen a& apevimen of this type from the Berg District, 
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This is often combined either with a hammer use, or 
with a m at each end for rubbing pigments, poisons, &c. 

The example shown has the simple groove, without any 
supplementary purpose, except à hammer possibly, being served 
by the stone. Mr. Dunn's Collection presents a specimen com- 
bined with a muller at each end. 

Pestles. 

I have on the table a round pestle-shaped stone, found by 
me at the Cape Deposits, which has been used probably for 
pounding; it is a naturally formed stone, and has not been 
improv by fashioning. I have seen two or three similar 
ones. 


Mortars. 

These are not at all rare througbout South Africa, either 
recent or pre-historic. I have here a small indifferent specimen, 
but they are much larger, and better fashioned in general The 
large ones were Жа for bruising or pounding grain, as now 
used by the Kaffirs; the smaller ones, with more longitudinal 
depressions, for grinding paint or snuff. 

Che Kaffir women of to-day often spend many months in 
fashioning out the hollow to a particular curve, by beating with 
stones in the hand. Dr. Sutherland, of Natal, once watching 
the slow progress made by an old Kaffir woman at a kraal 
where he had passed the night, sought to teach her the much 
more rapid progress which an iron-pointed tool would make, 
and by a few blows on the stone she was working, expected to 
have earned her gratitude, but was only met by indignation, as 
she vowed the stone was spoilt by him, and despite his 
arguments and explanations ruefully returned to her work, and 
sought to eradicate the damage he had done. 

Although taking long to accomplish, the surface of the hollow 
thus formed is very smooth and uniform, and quite fit for the 
crushing of corn, and it is much to be doubted if the natives 
could finish a curved surface with an iron instrument so well 
as they do with stone. The idea of expediting their work by 
beginning the hollow with an iron pick, is one not to be enter- 
tamed. This is an instance of the Stone Age of to-day. The 
pre-historic examples do not give me the idea of having been 
worked preparatorily into a hollow, but rather that continued 
use had formed and increased the hollow, till worn through or 
broken. f 

! There are two natural stones from the Cape Flats inthe Collection of the 
British Museum, evidently to be described under this head. 
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This iype is often comlamad cither with a hummer use, or 
with a muller at each end for rubbing piements, poisons, &c. 

The example shown has the simple groove, without any 
supplementary purpose, except i hammer possibly, being served 
by the stone. Mr. I10unns Collection presents a specimen com- 
lined with a nmller at вие ерд. 


Prattes, 

I larve on the table a round qwstle-shaped stone, found by 
me ab the Cape Deposits, which has been used probably for 
pounding; lb is a naturally furmed stone, aud bas net been 
improved Ly fashioning. I bave sven two or three simular 
ones, | 


РРР rs, 


These are oot at all rare throucdiout South Africa, either 
recent vp pre-historic. Î lave here a small indifterunl specimen, 
but they are much Jarzer, and betrer fashioned in телега. The 
large ones were probably for bruising er poundine zmeain, 29 now 
used by the ERafra; the sinaller ones, with more longitudinal 
depressions, for riding Delik oF sitll. 

The Kalir women of to-day often spend many months in 
fashion ant the hollow tea particular curvo, by beatius with 
Sstames in phe haud. Dr Sutherland, of Natal, ance. wateling 
the glow provess made by an old Kalir woman al a kraal 
where he haut passed the Е, яа to teach ber the auch 
злого гарні progress which an tren-peinted tocol wenhl make, 
and by g few blews o the stene she was working, expected io 
have earned her eratitude, but was only inct by indie mation, a5 
she vowed the stone was spoilt һу him, and despite lis 
ürmurients and explatiatiuns. ruefully returied tu. her work, und 
вот То eraulicite the damas hie had donc, 

Although taking lone to accomplish, ae surface of the hollow 
Uns formed is very siugeth and uniform, aud quite fit for the 
crushing of cori, ind î ig mugh to be doubted 1E the uatives 
could Anis a enrvel surface with an iron instrament sa well 
as they du with stone. The idea of expedition their work bey 
beginning the hollow with an iron pick. is ame not toe be enter- 
tamek This is au instance of the Stone Ase of to-day. The 
pre-histore examples do not vive me the tlea of having been 
worked preparaterily into. à. hollow, hut rather that continned 


use hd fonned and increased the hollow, tHE worn througli ur 
broken. 


There ore ten nalura] stones feom thc Саре Flat im the. Cuolicetioón a£ the 
Briuisbt Abuseuni, ericeaths to be cheayritenl under this head. 
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Dr. Dale, at Cape Town, showed me one specimen, worn 
through on one side at the bottom, and ver boat-shaped, the sweep 
being very long and very narrow. This is the tendency of 
those I had seen; whereas the Kaffir forms of to-day are much 
more uniform and bowl-shaped. 


Jo. 3. Mullers, Braders, e. 
The mullers are in all cases hard, selected siliceous stones. 
| specimens are shown. They are very abundant in many 
places, and are distributed through the same regions as the club- 
stones. They vary in size according to the uses to which they 
were put; in all cases but one, the face is at right angles to 
the centre of the stone, and the edges are rounded as if the stone 
when used had oscillated a little in its work. A type, however, 
which Mr. Dunn showed me, and of which I have a drawing 
here, had the plane of the rubbing face at an acute angle with 
the axis of the stone, which was long and flattened, showing 
that in use the stone had been held at an angle. These stones 
are of a material approaching that of Aone-stones, and were 
probably used for mixing poison or paints on flat pieces of slate, 
which often occur showing evidences of such use? 
A large double-ended stone, of very hard material, is to be 
seen in the British Museum Collection ; by its length, and the 
lished surfaces of its worn ends, it appears to have been used 
as a muller or mixer for substances where extra pressure would 
be required, or where more careful mixing Was necessary, 
From Basutuland, in Mr. Dunn's Collection, I saw a very neat 
little chipped muller of limestone, used recently for mixing 
paint, &e. It is something like a conical bullet in shape, 


Praders. 


These, of fine and somewhat soft sandstone, are found 
frequently, and even at the present time are used to finish 
the surface of skins. Iam not aware of their occurrence in 
Natal, but they are found on the New Veldt and Ürange River. 


Polishing Stones. 


| For the purpose of ee eae other stone implements, such as 
, and the dise shown, these stones are 
so far rare, but are so liable to be overlooked that the few which 


' In the British Museum is n specimen of the ordinary round pebble muller 
eden ма це pe whic dien by биде тр ЫРЫ ила, 
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Dr. Dale at Cape Town, showed ine опе speennén, worn 
through on one stie at tic button, andl very boat-shaped, the sweep 
being very long and very narrow. This is the tendency of 
those I lind seen; whereas Lue Kutfir forms of о-у ате uuch 
more uniform amd bowl-shuped. 


А. З. Mullers, Pradere, We, 


The mullers are in all cases hard, selected sthiceous stones. 
Several specimens are shown, They are very abundant in many 
Paces, and are distribuded throneh the same regions as tle club- 
atones, They vary in size accurdig to the uses to which they 
were put; im all cases but one, Hie face ts at rithi angles te 
the eentre of the stone, amd tlie edizres are rounded as i£ tli: stone 
when used bad oscillated a little in tts werk, A type, however, 
which Mr. Dann showed me, anml of which D have à drawing 
here, had the plane ef the rubbine face at an acute angle with 
the axis of the stone, which was Imig al etter, showing 
that in use the Stone Lad been Pell at anr ansie T hese Stes 
ar of a material APPT: Jure Bat of Aeac-bones, ando were 
probably used for mixing poison or paints on flat pieces of slate, 
Thich often occur shlowine evidences of such usc. 

A large double-cuded atone, of very hard materiel, is ta be 
seen in the British Museum Collection ; bey its legetl:, and the 
polished surfaces ol Its worn enda, ib appears to have been used 
ds a muller or mixer for snbstanees where extra. pressure would 
he required, or wire more eacehid aniximngr was necessary. 

From Basutuland, i5. Mr, Dunn's Collection, I siw a very neat 
hitth: chipped muller af limestone, oscil revently for nuxinz 
paint, &e. [tjs something like a conical bullet ii поре. 


feeders, 


These, of fine aml somewhat soft sandstune, spe found 
frequenily, and even at ihe present time are cel to finish 
the surface ef skins. I am nnt aware of thelr UIT 1 
atal, but they are found on tie New Veldt and Oran Itiver 


Polishing отга, 


For the purpose of finishing other stene implements, steh ag 
the ann and thumb-rines, aml the cise slave, these SLUNG: are 
so far rare, but are so Hable to be overlooked that the few which 


! [n fhe British Miseni 12 0 e eriniem pf dd ordinary изти pebble mill 
a5 abuniluni ar & Ünpr type, which differs by Tvins d he rubbing r Pae AA at gpp: ste 
mith the ated of the stone, 
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have been noticed cannot be taken as representing their true occur- 
rence. I have only seen examples from Natal. Mr. Sanderson 
of Durban has a very good one, which appears to have been 
used in fashioning the thumb-rings before spoken of as found 
by him. It is not only somewhat pointed and narrow, as might 
be expected, for pone the perforation of the rings, but also 
shows a groove along one side, in which no doubt the periphery 
of the rings had been passed; it was found associated with 
segments of stone-rings. 

I have also seen two other pieces of polishing slate showing 
| es or surfaces which had been used for abrasion, and on 
the table is another piece which was found close to the Quoit 
from Red Hill; it has been used for a similar purpose. In all 
cases they are composed of close-grained blue indurated shale, 

Dr. Dale told me of a rubber, which he found on the Cape 
Flats, which was a flat piece with a handle, worked out of stone : 
it is somewhere in England I believe, and had been used for 
some purpose, no doubt for mixing paint, &c, on a flat slab, 
It was the only specimen of the sort he had seen. 


Serapers, 


These are formed from single flakes, struck off some suitable 
stone, and either used simply without further fashioning, or else, 
as in the case of a large series of examples from the Cape 
Flats and Overberg Districts of Cape Colony, trimmed further 
into form by edge chipping. 

The rougher, many facetted and large untrimmed flakes, are 
very often so intermediate in form between knives and scrapers, 
that I have grouped a large series of them together. 

They are of similar materials to those used for knives. The 
worked forms are flat ended (fig. 5, Plate XIII), concave (figs, 
6, 7, Plate VIIT), thin convex and rounded (fig. 3, Plate хш), 
and tongue-shaped (fig. 8, Plate XIII.) 

Scrapers occur most abundantly in the up-country districts, 
and there they are still fabricated for hunting purposes. The 
usual type is the tongue-shaped ; this is generally thicker at the 
scraping end than the holding end, and is always carefully 
chipped (fig. 8, Plate XIII). Scrapers so fashioned represent the 
intermediate age in working, as the chipping is only from the 
edges, not superficial, nor have I seen a specimen of any 
implement associated with them which discloses any higher 
form of workmanship, | 

As they are still formed by the natives for present use, it 
would appear that the Stone Age here has never known a greater 
development. 

VOL. XI. " 
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have been noticed cannot be taken as representing heir Ernie оште 
rence, J have only suon examples frin Mutal Ali. Sanderson 
aC Durban fas avery goal one, which appears to have buen 
used in fasluonin: Ше thunh- -togs beture spoken of a5 fuund 
by hiu. Î is not only awha pointed til narrow, a8 niihi 
be expected, fuc. polish the. perforation o£. Che rites, but also 
ahows a groove nl oue. side, m whiehi no doubt the periphery 
ol the rtnes dl been passed; it was fuund assechued with 
semmments al stone-rigrs. 

I have aise seen two other pieces of polishine slate showin 
rmeoves or sulfaces whieh fad шеп изе] for abrasion, and on 
the table fs another piece which was foul clus Bo the Quoit 
from Kel Hilf; it has been used for à snatlar purpose, drn all 
cases they are sumpoanl of elose-erained blue imluratel slale. 

Dr. Dale toli me of a rubber. which he found on the Cape 
Flats, which аға а Нат ричи witlia Iuueidle, worked out of sous : 
it is somewhere in Enelaml [ believe, and gel been. used for 
3me purpese. no doubt fur mixing pint, ka. on & Hat skih. 
[t was the ouly specimen of the sort he iad sean. 


der pers 


These are formed from. simile fakes, struck off sone suitable 
stong, andl either usel s1inuply "wirhuut further fashion, or else, 
ag im the ease et n large series cd examples frum the: Cape 
FIata and. Overbur: PHatricts of Cape Colony, trinued. further 
inta fori Ly else chipper, 

The rouchier, many Facete. amd lar: untzimnined fakes, are 
very often ao Lberni[tati in form between knives and ser: pers, 
that I have groupe a large seris o£ them together 

They are of sinittar miateritls te tuose usal for knives. The 
wotkil forms are iat cled Cie. 5, Plate ATED) concave rtis. 
û, vT. Pate VILL}, thin coves mpl ruled (five. ше ЖГ), 
anl toinrüc-sliapesdl 7i 8, Plate AIL} 

Serüpers азбен ид alutidimtly i the upenuntry. ilistricts, 
and there thev are still fabrieutelt tor anter ES, The 
uanal te pe ts Le tenemie-shapasl ; thie is generally thicker at the 
serapam end dian the 1и eil, and is always carefully 
chipped (Az, $, Plat: ХЇП).  Serapers яо F'ashienisl reque sent thi: 
intermediate are ia working, az Lhe ehip]ang is enly Ian ue 
edas, not superheial, uor have Î seen а speeunen of any 
implement assoriated with them which diselses auy lirher 
т о мокар, 

As they are still formed by the natives for present mae, tt 
Would appear that the Stone Age lere has never known a greater 
development. 
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- Where these prepared scrapers occur in greatest abundance, 
it is to be noticed that a me, on which the native 
tribes chiefly subsist, is found most алаак: 

As might be expected, the cores from which the serapers are 
struck off are equally diffused with the scrapers. The impact 
of the blow by which they were struck off was at such an angle 
that the point of the flake was much thicker than the end which 
was struck, and on which the bulb of percussion is seen." 

I have never found very well fashioned scrapers in Natal : 
many flakes evidently adaptable to the purpose occur, but the 
working of their edges is unusual. 

The serapers with chipped edges seem to represent the Cape 
Overberg and + Districts. А type of scraper (shown in 
figs. 1, 2, Plate XIIT) is very noticeable; it consists of an 
ordinary scraper flake, but one edge is carefully excavated at 
one spot in a round noteh, and appears to have been used for 
scraping up and rounding bone or wood arrow-shafts, &c. These 
excavations are of different sizes, and are sometimes made in a 
natural angle of the edge of the flake. These are from the 
Cape and Overberg” . 

The use of scrapers is so varied, and the corresponding 
forms applicable to ed uses necessarily so different, that it is 
difficult to classify them as for any apparent purpose, Un- 
doubtedly the preparation of skins for clothing or adornment 
is a prime object. 

Many of the longer tongue-shaped ones seem to suggest 
their use as spoons for extracting marrow, &c., and perhaps 
even for the scraping of the body (Grecian fashion, as 
with the strigil) after ablutions and severe exercise. 


No. 4. Knives and Sawa, 


Saws, assuming a knife form, but with an edge roughened 
by chipping. There are only four; one from Natal coast, and the 
others from the up-country Overberg Districts,- given me by 
Mrs. Barber. In no case do they present any very great amount 
of skill in notching, such as is seen in other parts of the 
world; and the term saw is only reservedly applicable to 
them. (Se fig. 10, Plate XIII.) 

. In the British Museum Collection is a quartz knife flake 

from Fort Beaufort, with a finely serrated edge, which may 

have arisen from use. It is nicely fashioned. 
елеч... 

n the collecti t itish. Museu : | nis is a 
flake, — Te nom voted notches atone end. sparted by » Lag 
. Dr. w it, save, "it ! | 1 
Оо ы” пише deep, and. has bert baal for 
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Where these prepared scrapers occur in greatest abundance, 
Jt js to be noticed that antelope same, on which the native 
tribes ehietly subsist, is (gund most abundantly, 

Аз иШ be expected, ihe cores from which the scrapers are 
atruck оН аге equally diffused with the serapers. ‘The unpact 
of the blow by which they were struck aif was at such an angle 
that the point of te flake was much thicker than the end which 
was struck, and on which: the bulb o£ percussion ia secn.! 

I have never foul very well fashioned scrapers in Маш: 
many Hakes evidently adaptable to the purpose occur, but the 
working of their edees ts unusual 

The scrapers with chipped edges seem Lo represeut the Cupe 
Üverberr and Dore Thsiricts, A type of seraper (shown in 
hes, 1, 2, Plate ATID) is very noticeable; it consists of ap 
ordimary seraper Bake, bub one edee ja carefully excavated at. 
unc spot zn a round noleh, and appears to have been uaed for 
scraping up uud rounding bone or wood arrow-shafts, &c, These 
excavations are of different sizes, and are sometuues made in в 
natural gogle of the edge of the take. These are from the 
Cape and Uverberc.? 

The use of scrapers 18 so varied, and the corresjamdine 
forms applicable to these uses necessarily so ideferent, that it is 
difhuult to classify them as for any apparent parpose, Un- 
doubtedly the preperation of skins for cloth or adornment 
Is & prime abject, 

Many of the longer ftongue-shapedl ones seem to surest 
their use as spoons for extracting marrow, &e, and perhaps 
even for the scraping of the ley (Grecian fashion, as 
with the strivil} after ablutious and severe exerctac. 


An, d. Apir oyl Bargs, 


Durs, assuming a knife form, but with au edge roughened 
by chipping. There are euly fitr ; one fren Natal coast, and the 
others trom the up-eountr Overberg Districts, given ine by 
Mrs. Barber. Tn ne case lo they present any very areat ainmuit 
of skill in nutehiug, such as is seen in other parts of the 
world; and the term xe is ouly reservedly applicable to 
them, (ee fiz. 10, Plate ХІН.) 

To the Beitish Musenm Collection is a quartz knife flake 
from Fort Beaufort, with a finely serrated edge, which may 
have arisen from use, It is nicely fashioned, i 


г Вее mr reminrks under hrad 9 ores ^! 
1 In the асбо e£ the. Hrtish. Museum fron: the Cope F'luts ia a sera 
. 7 . E 
Aake, whieh haa Len такык worked асе] аф онх тад навісі lw oa ne 
tongue. lir. Dale, who sent it, savs, “ib waa funnd deep, uad bas beei we] for 
rounding up sticks, Ke," I ia muah corded, 
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Knives —Under this head I. group the keen flakes of. all sorts 
of material, bearing evidence of working, which occur in 
deposits. A very sarge number of them bear apparent traces 
of having been used, the notching of the edges being evidently 
the result of friction, and one or two notably have been broken 
and thrown away. (See fig. 11, Plate XTIT.) 

The majority of flakes do not show any very definite attempt 
at a particular form, merely consisting of of different 
lengths, with a keen cutting edge. The materials employed are 
of every description of chalcedony or quartzite, such as yield 
on fracture very sharp edges, and their distribution is 
universal. 

Of those that show any attempt to attain a ани form, 
there are two very distinctly noticeable, to which I wish to call 
your attention, and which I believe to be associated with South 
Africa almost exclusively. 

One is that of a rounded cutting , With a thicker and 
curved back and smallish butt, giving the idea of a saddler's 
leather knife. It occurs both right an left-handed, and I have 
met with it universally. The form is obtained by a peculiar 
fracture of the material used, and has been evidently the 
result of intention, not of accident. 

I have mounted a series of this form of implement, from 
many different places, showing how the type form holds good, 
(See figs. 9, 10, Plate XIL) 

The other type consists of a flattish flake with keen edges, 
one of which, by a peculiar os age has a very shar 
cutting angle left projecting to act like a phlem in cutting. 
have seen several specimens of it in different hard materials, 
and rud it as intentional fashioning. It is shown in 
fig. 8, Plate XII. 

In fig. 11, Plate XII, there is shown a very good knife of a 
parallel type, made of a hard jasper which does not occur 
anywhere near where the implement was found, but has 
been ышым imported. The type of the weapon is also 


spec 

On the Cape Flats—flat well-finished weapons, with cutting 
edges, and often pointed at both ends, are sometimes found: 
their flatness and И оюн distinguished them from those grouped 
under the head of lances, although many of that form no 
doubt served for cutting purpose as well as for lance-heads. 
Several of the specimens give the idea of having been intended 
for hafta. 

* This is noticeably the case with a fake of very hard black siliceous material ` 
in the British Museum, which wa: sent from Cape Flats by Dr. Dale. It is 
broken across, and ha: ila edges much jagged by use. 5 

„2 
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Aires — Under tbis head I group the keen flakes of ull sorts 
of material, bearing evidence of working, whieh oecnr in 
deposits, A very large mulier of thein bear apparent traces 
of having been wee, the notching o£ tie edises beina evidently 
the result of friction, sid une or two notably have. been broken 
and throws away.’ (ae fig, 11, Plate ATI} 

The wiojerity of flakes le not shay amy very definite attempt 
ut i particular furti, merely consisting of flakes of different 
lengths, with a keen culling edge. The materials employed are 
of every deseription af chalcedony or quartzite, such as yield 
оп ofmeture very sharp  edees, аїн1 {Не distribution is 
universal, 

Of those that show any attempt to attain a particular fori, 
there are two very distinctly notiemible, to which I wislı bo cal] 
vouar atlention, and which 1 believe to be associata] with Souch 
Africa altuest exclusively, 

(ne ts that of a rowideu cutting edue, with a tucker and 
curved] Back umd smallish butt, giving the ilen of a saddler's 
leather knife. Jt occurs both right amd lett-handed, and I have 
meb wnb it universally. The formi is obtained Ivo a peculiar 
fructure of the Tuaterial used, and has been evidently the 
result of intention, not of accident. 

I huve mounted a series af this fori of implement, from 
any diferent places, showing how the type furm holds goud. 
(ave r. $, TU, Plate AIL) 

The other type consists of a flattish flake with keen edges, 
опе of which, bv à peculiar manipulation, fis & very sharp 
ан апи left projecting to aet like a phlem in cutting. | 
have seen several specimens of if in еген hand materials, 
aud regan] at as mitentiumal ifashionins. — It rm shown am 
іт, &, Piate XII. 

To fie. Pl, Tate AT, there is shown a very cont Knife of a 
parallel] type, wade of a hard jasper which dees not oygur 
guy where near where the nnplement was found, hut аз 
been evHlentbk imported. The type of the weapon ig alsa 
spectal, 

On the Cape Flata—flat well-fintshed weapons, with. cutting 
edzes, und often. pointed ap beth euds, are. sonuetiuies. füund ; 
their flatness and thinness distimmistied them from those mrouped 
under the head of lances, although шапу of that foma no 
doubt served for cutting purpose ag well as for lunce-heads. 
Severa] of the specimens tive the idea of having реви шец 
for Баћа. 

| This ca nudiceshly the case with a dake of vers hand black siliceous muteri 
i the Brisk Mra, which wm onl from Cape Flats by Dr. Dele. Iti 
broken serie. and hasa lera muh jagged by use. 

L 
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No. 5. Chisels, Gouges, die. 


From the Overberg Districts I have had specimens of carefully 
worked implements with rounded noses and of long form, such 
as represent very good working instruments in stone for gouging 
or scooping. ‘They are the only examples I have seen, but they 
are not rare, as 1 am informed by Mrs. Barber, to whom I am 
indebted for these. (Fig. 10, Plate XI.) 

I have not seen any trace of similar implements from any 
other locality. 


Piel 8. 


I have already, in dealing with the question of the perforated 
war club stones, mentioned the implements used for fashioning 
and drilling the holes. I have on the table several specimens 
of the picks and rimers. I have only seen them from the Cape, 
Berg and Overberg Districts. One of the picks especially is 
very carefully worked to a triangular pointed form, the best 
adapted for the purpose for which they were intended. (Fig. 9, 
Plate XL) 
Rimers, 


For smoothing the perforations and making them round, are 
equally abundant in the Cape and Rerg Districts, but generally 
broken at the points, The arrises of the pointed end also are 
smoothed down by the operation of perforating. | 

I have no doubt that as the picks occur in the Overberg 
Districts, the rimers may also be there found, but as they are 
liable to be overlooked, I am not surprised to have seen none 
from there. (Fig. 8, Plate XL) 


No. 6. Wedges. 


Wedges for splitting bone or hard wood, perhaps even stone, 
are not uncommon. I have specimens in chalcedony, quartzite 
and aphanite. I have seen them from the Cape, Overberg and 
Coast Districts ; they are fashioned with a broad keen edge, and 
would answer the purpose of splitting bones for making arrow- 
shafts or points, and for many other purposes. 

The specimen from ee the worked characters 
by chipping, which the gouge, &c., from there has shown. Those 

1 Jn the British Museum isa much corroded specimen, very symmetrical, 
triangular, and thin. I believe this to have been a. worked. instrument intended 
for hafting at its pointed end, and to be used at its flat end as a scraper or 


The evidences of ita paring horn fashioned are obliterated by corrosion. 
It was found in the Cape. deposits by Dr. Dale, 
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No. 3. Chineds, Gomes, dhe. 


From the Overberr Districts Lhave bal spectmens ot carefully 
wotkeul Implements with roundel noses aml of long form, such 
as represent verwv good workin instruments in stone for cousin 
or aceon. They are the anly examples 1 have seen, but they 
are Det ram, ag Lom informe by Mrs, Garber, ta whom 1 аш 
indebted for these, (Fir. 10, Plate XL) 

Í have nul zuon any brace of similar tmplementa from any 
ther locality." 


Piel gz. 


I have alrealy, in dealing with che question oF the perforated 
war eluh stones, nieutioned the nuplemeuts used for fashioning 
apd dlrilling the holes, I have on the table. several specimens 
Of the picks aml trimers. T have only seen them from the Cape, 
Bers and Ovetbenr [istricts. Ome of the packs especially is 
very carefully worked to a triangular pointed fori, the pest 
adapted for the purpose for which Шау were intended, — (Fi. 2 
Plate AL} 


Dress, 


Far smoothing the perforations amd making them round, are 
equally abundant in the Cape and. Bers Districts, but теу 
broken at the pentes — The urrises of the pated cml also are 
атп! down by the operation ol. perferatinr, 

I haye ne doubt that as the picks occur iu the Dverberg 
Districts, the ringere mmay also be there fuum, but ns they are 
liable to be oxverioohed, I ani not surprised to have seen none 
fran there, {Р 5, Plate XE) 


Au, D, H edges. 


Wedltes for splitting bone or hard woml, perhitpa ewen stone, 
are mot nicuminon Î lavê specimens iu Свету, quartzite 
and uphanie, — I have seen theta. fran the Cupe, Overberg and 
Coast Districts ; thv are fashioned with a broad keen vdire, and 
wotlk answer the purpose of splitting bones for making arrow- 
shafts er points, ak tur rainy other purposes. 

The specimen from Overbers presents the worked eliaracters 
by chipping, which the gouge, de, from there bas shown. Those 


н Га tbe Braish Museum ise much orale eger. very sane tical, 
trinavular, ond thin. 1 bebete this to hose been & worked ics Turner t intended 
Ет ната at ss peuntml end, and to be used nt ite Hat end nag seraper nr 
chisel. 

Ihe evideuves of ita haring been 3Tasluoned are obliterited by corrosion, 

1: wai Маши] in Е {i pe Тїз Шка р т. Г, 
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from the Coast are not chipped secondarily, and are ofa less 
finished period, although associated, in the case of the chalcedony 
spoon, with chipped arrow-heads. (Se figs. 11, 12, Plate 


No. T. Moulders. 

As I find evidences of the use of pottery of a fairly 
ornamental and finished type, I was Жер to notice an 
instrument which might have been used in fashioning and 
working the clay—I think those marked under this head are 
probably what have been used for that purpose. They are akin 
to one type of scraper, and yet are utterly distinct. 1 have 
found them only on the coast, and it is noticeably there that 
the strongest remains of pottery occur. 

In looking at the pottery in the British Museum from the 
Cape and Fort Beaufort, it struck me that the long robust 
pointed arrow-head flakes (fig. 7, Plate XII) may also have 
been used to make the holes in the bosses of the pots by which 
the end for suspension of them was attached. 


No. 8. Piercers, Awls, de. 

These are not abundant. Some peculiar pointed quartz 
specimens from diluvial deposits, and chalcedony flakes from 
blown sand are all I have seen from Natal. In the Overberg 
Districts, chalcedony splinters are even now used to bore 
ostrich-shell chips for stringing and making into necklaces. 
Such splinters have been found at a considerable depth in the 
Kimberley Diamond Mine. 

Sir J. Hooker has chalcedony awls and piercers of quartz 
from the Basutuland cave-shelters and river-beds. 

Mr. Sanderson of Natal has a piece of a shank-bone of some 
animal, which seems to have been fashioned to an awl-shape, 
similar to the caye implements in bone of Europe. It is so much 
corroded with iron from the matrix in which it was found 
(iron-shot bed), that its artificial origin is open to a doubt." 


No. 9. Pottery. 


_ have grouped here two series of pottery specimens, (See 
No, I, figs. 9, 10, 11, 12, Plate XIV. Xo. II, fige. 1-8, Plate 
ү.) 


! With reference to implements of ali sorts for piercing or drilling holes in 
wood, bone, skin, &c., it is to be remarked that nature supplies most liberally 
thorny plants, with strong spines adapted to piercing skins, which would obvinte 
the necessity to fabrieste needles. Moreover should the indigines have resorted 
to the use of bone-splinters, na seems probable, they also would leave small 
trace on acecunt of the powerful decomposing action of the climate, when they 
happened to be left to its influences. ; 
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from dhe Coast are unt ciippel secondarily, aub are ofa Tess 
finished. periad, altius agsucieted, a. the cause of the claleeduny 
specnuen, with chipped arrow-luwials, (e durs 13, 17, [Чаш 
^ lil.) 

Ao. т, Mite filers, 

As I tind evidences uf ihe use of potterv of a. fairly 
ornanwental il dashed dvpe, I was prepared do neiice un 
iastrument whieh шї have been cgi das o fashioninm and 
working the. eluy—1 think those anurked ander this. heil are 
probably whit dave tec used dor thüt purp. They are akin 
to ote Expe of semper, atl vet arr utterly distin. J have 
found theni only cen Шш сой, ан it 15 netieeable uere thie 
the spondet remains e] pottery nicenr. 

[n looku at the petiere iu Lhe brutish Museum from the 
Cape mel Fort Глог, ab steak me that the Dons төйи 
рин arrow-dwad flukes (te a, Plate XIL) may alai huüve 
leen: used to make the Puls jn the bress of the pots hy whieh 
the end for zusimusiun of tian was ütticlied. 


Aen B. ева, ана, ср 

These are not павал. лие pesalar pinti quartz 
spectineus finn dilavtal deposits, Sud ehuüleedony flakes trom 
Limen gaml are all P have seen dung Satake In Lhe ! erbere 
Districts, ehaleedeny  3pliiters ure even mow Gg] ie dare 
ostrigh-slhell chips for  sbrimsinr amd making inte merhiaces, 
Such splinters have bers found. ut 3: considerable depth in the 
Kimbertey Lhoimond. Mirig, 

Bur. Houker duas chaloedeny awis snmd qnereers ef quarts 
menm the Deesotuland cuve-sheltecs iol revere lens. 

Mir. Samlers of Майа Нах а piege of a spark bog of. gunt 
апіша, місы авия to leve be Гает tj an iwb-shape, 
similar bo the cive impletüents ul ie of Europe It is $0 much 
corroded wath iron fred. the mestris in which IE was diag 
(irari-eliot bed), that its artilieial ecizin 18 open to a doubt! 


A13 Hu. Pattee. 


I have sronped here two series al pottery тест ngo [Rv 
Мо. Г, биа, 9 160, 11, 12, i'late ATV. Ao I fis 1-5, Plate 
XIV 


1 Fah miren [ir irl rts rE al orbs Fur querens or dmi Dies ít 
wer, hone. -kun, he, i ae аз be ronak шй etare supplei ma-t Шта 
thorny phis, with sLriomg tpi ла реча tu piercing «kin- wiocli wondbldl ales cite 
Ihe mweeessny bo Tabzete necdies;— Moreser -Bunlel tha sisdisines hase remire 
lir de. uei ol Done spitter. As seoa probable, ilies leu wasttgh Jeweer =a 
Irak ma ueegatriT o2. Ehe uera ileecan pustisgr ceotiotb E Fhe de, lcm {lis 
Tia ppt po dor ТА Го Ик Їйдї өл. 
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The first is from the Cape and Berg Districts, and approxi- 
mates to the forms of Bushman and Hottentot pottery. Drawings 
of two such pota are appended, full size, for comparison. The 
texture and baking of the clay of which they are oomposed 
are very inferior to that found in Natal, as comparison with 
the adjacent series will show. xpi etd 

The clay used in the pottery from the Cape Flats is very 
badly mixed and burnt, and contains a great many coarse 
granitic sand grains—which I do not think were introduced 
purposely, as was suggested at a former meeting of this 

ociety. 

Pottery shards are commonly found all over the Cape Flats, 
and offer no great divergence from the ordinary types at present 
in use among the Hottentots and Korannas.' 

The other series, from Natal and the coast, presents a large 
diversity of ornament; and so far as one can judge, of types 
of shape and size which seem to assimilate with those from 
West Central Africa. | I. 

The Kaffirs at present living in Natal make little pottery, 
and that only of the coarsest description, quite devoid of the 
ornamentation which seems to have been essential to that made 

I have not been able to discover enough of any one pot to 
establish the exact form, or to reconstruct it, but there is 
noticeable evidence of the good mixing and burning of the 
materials, and of ornament; some of which seems to represent 
wicker or basket-work, which makes it probable that the use 
and art of basket-making was known. (See figs. 6, 7, Plate 

Pe : ry shards in considerable abundance were found in 
Kimberley Mine, but not having seen them I do not know what 
inference may be drawn from them. 

I am informed also, that among the Basutus, pottery of the 
Natal type and ornamentation occurs; but I have never seen 
any specimen proving this. 








! There are in the. British Museum remnants of e Чар 
Flats and Fort Beaufort, of identical type and manufacture, ‘They show тегу 
clearly the method by which the pots were suspended for transport. Two 
bosses are worked into the thickness of the pot at opposite sides of the greatest 
diameter, and these bosses are perforated tangen г бо the diameter of the 
pot, through their thickness by a long hole which is effected by the meeting of 
two perforations at a great angle. igh this long tube in the boss on each 
UM D. NM twisted grass or plaited hide were passed, and 
horizontal кар, Ба 


freely and conveniently, Ordinarily these holes were 
| hare seen a specimen in which they were vertical, and the cord 
no doubt passed under the bottom of the pot. 
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The first is from the Cape and Tiere Districts, and approxi- 
mates to bhe тпа оѓ Bushman aml Hottentot pottery, Drawings 
of two such pote are appended, full size, for comparison. The 
lexture and baking of the clay of which they are eomposed 
are Very inferior to that found in Natal, as comparison with 
the anjacent serics will show, 

The clay used in the pottery. from. the Cape Flats ts very 
badly mixed and burnt, and conlatns a creat many coarse 
pranitie sani stuims—whieh | do not think were introduced 
purposely, as Was вите] ut a former meeting of this 
Bortety. 

Pottery shards are commonly found all over the Cape Flats, 
and aller no vreat diverucnce from the ordinary types ab present. 
in use amen Ehe I[ottentots nil. Korannas? 

The other series, from. Natal and the coast, presenta a large 
diversity of ornamenb; and so far a4 one can judee, of types 
of shape and size which seem bo assimilate wilh those from 
West Central Africa. 

The Kallirs at present living in Natal inake Little pottery, 
and that only of the coarsest deseription, quite devoil of the 
ornamentation which seems lo have been essential to that wade 
by the earlier inhabilanta 

I have not been able to discover enmigh of any one pot to 
establish the exact form, or ta reconstruct ib, but there is 
noticeable evidence of the vood mixing and burning of the 
materials, amd of ornemené; some of Which seems to represent 
wicker or basket-work, whuch makis it probable that the use 
and art of basket-making was known. (Goce figs. 6, 7, [аш 
XIV. 

Pottery shards in considerable abundance were found in 
Kimberley Mine, but net having even tem I do Bot know what 
inference may be drawn from thew, 

I am informisl also, that among the Dasutus, pottery of the 
Natal type and otaummentution occurs; but I have never seen 
any specimen proving: thia. 


! There nre in the. British. 3Éuseun remtianta of three or four pote fron Lupe 
Flata and Fort Iteautfort, o£. nlentteal три and manufacture, Wher «low тегу 
clearly the method by whieh the pots were auspended for transport, Two 
bosees are worked pote the thickness of the pol at apposita sides of tha теа еч, 
diameter, &tud [hese. borses are perforated tangentially tu the diameter of ihe 
pot, threuyh their thickness by a long hole which ia efected by the meeting of 
tag Perfuriions at a реа, апре, Pheough this long tube in the boss on cach 
ide tha corda or thorya ay twisted grass or Waite hide wera pussed, and 
suspended the pot fmwlv and conveniently, Ordinarily dhese helea were 
horizontal, but [ havs seon & apecimen iri which thes were yetil, and che wort 


bo doybi passal under tha bottom of the pot. 
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No. 10. Boiling Stones. 


At the caves near Cape Point, with molluscan shells and a 
few flakes and bones of game, were found round sea-worn 
pebbles, which bore evidences of having been subject to the 
action of fire; besides their use for crushing the mollusc shells 
and the bones, they possibly served the further purpose of 
cooking-stones. | | 

At the Avoca Drift, Victoria Country, Natal, associated with 
arrow-flakes, pottery shards, human bones, &c, were many 
stones which had evidently been calcined by the action of fire, 
some having been split by sudden cooling. Particles of slag, 
such as might be caused by hot fire on sand, with wood ashes, 
were also found. ` | 

These are the only instances which I can distinctly speak to; 
but without doubt, further examination will increase the 
number. 

No. 11. Cores. 


These are fairly abundant, and I have seen a large series, but 
those cores from which some of the larger flakes have been 
struck are rare, while those of the smaller arrows and scra 
are very numerous, At Overberg,on the Upper Veldt, where 
the worked scrapers abound, so also do these cores ; they are so 
symmetrically fashioned to a conical shape, by the character of 
the blows struck in making the scrapers, that Mrs. Barber 
suggests the possibility of the cores thus obtained having 
served the secondary purpose of teeth for war-clubs. (Fig. 9, 
Plate X) 


The Dor tribes and others of Central Africa use clubs of 

wood with pointed teeth, and it seems probable that a similar 
weapon, with teeth attached by hide, was known in this 
erion. 
а Natal and the Cape, I have also specimens of cores, 
but the dressing is more like that of European flint cores, and 
does not tend to form a conical end. Specimens are here 
shown. In many spots of earlier deposits, where the imple- 
menta are numerous, I found no pronounced cores. 


Хо. 12. Human Remains, 


My catalogue of relies wonld not be complete without 
mention of the human bones which I found at the Avoca Beds, 
Natal. 

A few teeth and the bones of one leg were associated with 
pottery and polished weapons, arrow-heads and other chipped 
implements. | 
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Ne, IO. odia Stones. 


At the carea near Cape Pant, with mollnscan shells and a 
few diakes aul bones e£ sume, were found round sea-worn 
pebbles, which bere evidences of having been subject to the 
action ef fire; besides thor use fnr c rushing the mollis: shells 
can the bonus, they possibly served the further purpose uf 
cuonking-stones. 

At the Avoca Drift, Yictoria Country, Xatal, assneiated with 
arrow-fakes, pottery shards, human beaes, &6, were many 
stones which iud esanlentby been calcmed by the action of fire, 
some having buon split by endden cooling, Particles of slay, 
such as mislit be cuusel by hol tire ou sand, with wool aglies, 
were also fount. 

These are the oniy instances Which [tan distinctly speak tà; 
but without cloubt, farther examination will increase the 
number. 


Au LL. nv 


These are fairy aburitant, amd 1 have seen a large series, bat 
those corea frum which sene ef the larser lakes have been 
struck are rare, while those of the smaller artows und serupers 
arc very nunerona (At QWerbers (n ihe Upper Yelle, where 
the worked serapera aboutul, so also de these cores ;dhey are sn 
symmetrically fashioned te i conienl shape, by. the character of 
the blows struck m Twakme the serapers, thut Ars. Barber 
sumeesia the possibility of the cores thus obtained ауіп 
serve] the secomlury purpose ef teeth for war-clauls, (Fig. 3 
Plate ХМ.) 

The Dor tribes aml others of Central Айса use clubs of 
wond with prente teeth, ilat sees probable that 3 similar 
weapon, with ізь амаро by fide, was Known 18 this 
тетп. 

From Жаа ан the Cape, lo have als? specimens of cores, 
hut the dressing t mare like that. o£. European. flint cores, and 
does noi teil to form à conical emi Specimens аге here 
shown. in many spots of earlier deposits, wliere the imple- 
ments are numerous, Í foul no pronounced cores, 


ao 12. Ft aera DEn. 


My catalogue of relies wonkhl nob te cin plete without 
mention of. the human bones which 1 jound at the Avoca Beds, 
Batal. 

A few Leeth aid the. bones of one les were associated with 
pottery and pelished weapons, arTow-heads and other chipped 
nnplemenLs, 
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These fregments are here exhibited;—as also portion of a 
skull from ahaa Caves in Basutuland, shown by Sir 
J. Hooker; the age is very doubtful. | 

In the British Museum, presented by Captain Thorburm, 
from Fort Beaufort, are several pieces of bone, which have 
been polished by sand drift. They were found with pottery 
and flakes, on sand hills; there are also two pieces of the walls 
of a skull, an ankle-bone, a broken piece of a tibia, which 
appears to have been burnt, and a further piece of bone which 
however I do not think is human. 

The Bushmen drawings, copies of many of which have been 
collected, and are I believe to be published in connection with 
the Cape Town Library, have been often mentioned by travellers 
ав occurring on the faces of Rock Shelters; the mullers for 
preparing the pigments, with the little flat slabs on which they 
were mixed, I have referred to as not uncommon in the Berg 
lands of South Africa. | 

That these drawings were the productions of an aboriginal 
race, more or less suppressed, seems probable; a race typical 
of a portion of the neolithic period which extends to the present 
day, and is represented by the Bushmen and Koranas. 


II. DISTRIBUTION OF IMPLEMENTS IN DISTRICTS AND 
AT LOCALITIES. 


The accompanying Tables, I of Distribution of Implements and 
Weapons, and II, of the Occurrence of the various Implements 
at the different localities, are compiled according to my own 
personal information ; they indicate only approximately the 
localities and the articles found at them in South Africa. 


ILL CHARACTER OF DEPOSITS IN WHICH IMPLEMENTS OCCUR. 


I now turn to the positions and deposits in which implements 
of any sort have been found in South Africa; they are as 
follows :— 

lst. Caves. 

2nd. Kitchen and shell-mounds. 

Srd. Alluvial strata, a. Zolian or blown sand ; b. Humus or 
surface soil, 


4th. Diluvial strata. Marla, gravels, &c. 


1. CAVES. 


Although caves, or shelters produced by the unequal weather- 
ing of stratified rocks, have been known as Bushman's caves 
for many years, and although the rude drawings on the walls of 
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These freaments are here exhibited imas also porion of a 
skull trom Dishmens (Caves ar DBasutuland, shown by Sir 
J. Hooker: the were is very idoultful. 

In the Hritish Musent, presented hy Caplan Thorburn, 
from Fort Fusinforr, are. several pieces of done, which have 
been polius hy sand duit They were finial with pottery 
anl fakes, on sind lis > there are also twa poeces of the walls 
of a skull, aw aukle-bone, a broken pRece of a tibia, which 
appears £n have been burnt, amd a further piece of bone whieh 
however 1 do nul Link 15 hinan, 

The Bushmen drowsiness, enopes of many ef which have bien 
elected, iml ate 1. believe to De pablished in eonucctin with 
te Cape Towa Library, jave Leen often mentioned by travellers 
ив гет wo the faces of Kork Bhelters; the mullers for 
preparing the pements, with the little Ilat skibs on whieh they 
were tmuxées. 1 haee referred. to a8 nob uucoumuu in the Lere 
lands of South Africa. 

That these drawings «were fle productions uf au aboriinal 
racs Mare Qr less suppressed, sensms probable; 4 Tace Грай 
of x portum of the neobiti poriekd. wlnch extends to the preseut 
day adl is represented by the Bushmen awl Roranas. 


ІІ. Disrerborios Ov IuprbLEWkNTS ix [HSIRICTS AND 
AT LOcALITIES. 


The aceompanying Tables, E ot Tistributien of Inplemenis and 
Weapons, und 11,06 £he Ueecurrenee of. the varons [m] tements 
ak the different. localities, are. compiled: aecerdin;s to my own 
personal] information ; thex imdieate only approxinmately the 
localities anil tEn: artilis found it them in South Africa. 


IIL CHARACTER 9E DEPOSITS IX WHH мрт ФСЕ. 


Г мом tern to the positiona mwl deposits in which niplements 
ої any surt bave been found in South Africa ; they are as 
fotos ;— 

Jet, faves, 

211. Kiteluen and shell munis. 

afd. Alluvial strate, zEolian or blown sand ; b. Humus gr 
sulfaee soil. 

dth. Vihevial strate. Marls, eravels, &e, 


L fee. 


Although caves, or shelters prwluced by the unequal wealher- 
mz at stratified rocks, have been known us uedimar’es caves 
fur many years, and although the rude drawiis on the walle of 
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these caves have attracted interest, still the indications of their 
habitation as evidenced by floor deposits and refuse heaps, which 
undoubtedly must be abundant, have not yet received attention, 
nor am I aware of any record of investigation of such caves but 
those near Cape Point, which yielded very insignificant results,and 
disnlaved few evidences of anthropological value ; rough flakes, 
ood ing-stones and shells of edible mollusca being the onl 

discoveries, together with a few bones, I believe аана 

In future investigations therefore à very large field remains, 
in the series of caves or shelters, stretching along the Drakens- 
berg from Cape Point on the south to the north of Natal. 

In illustration of the contents of cave shelters, Sir Joseph 
Hooker has a collection of implements from Basutuland sent 
to him by Commandant Bowker, who was Governors Agent 
there for some years: it comprises remains of chaleedony and 
agate weapons, of small size, evidently “ Bushman arrow-heads.” 
Of these he writes :—" The implements I send you now, consist 
of spear and arrow-heads, as wellas a modern Bushman arrow- 
head to illustrate the difference, and by comparing the amall 
flint chips with the little iron point, the change from the one to 
the other will illustrate itself as well or better than I could 
describe it. The arrow-heads (figs. 3, 6, Plate XI), I found 
mostly in the caves or places which had been formerly 
occupied by the Bushmen, and I noticed that the farther 
these places were from the rivers containing fish, the smaller 
the points and the better adapted to the slaughter of game 
of a different sort; while those close to the banks of the 
Caledon River and other tributaries of the Orange River, 
which flow out of the Drakensberg, are replete with the 
larger ones; some of these you will find are made with con- 
siderable skill and eare, but in not one instance have I met 
with one which has been sharpened by friction or grinding. 
With reference to the depth at which they occur below the 
surface, I may say that it is hard to give an opinion with 
confidence, but. everything I have found in South Africa is on 
or near the surface.” Ex. lit. part S. J. D. H. 28, 7,70. JHB. 

These evidently are the products of the Troglodytes, of a 
Bushman Race—and no doubt extend back to a considerable 
period. Besides the chalcedony and agate arrow-heads are one 
or two aphanite flaked arrow-heads and a tongue-shaped scraper 
(fig. 8, Plate XIII), with edge chipping of the Nieu Veldt and 
Diamond Fields types. 

The forms found in these caves are not of a type showing a 
development equal to that at Cape Flats, but rather of an 
intermediate character such as now occurs alluvially on the 
higher lands beyond the “ Berg.” 
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elder ble skill ami caro, but. mi not one instance have I met 
with one wiueh hàs Been eR: penes hy [тилип or weiding, 
With reference ta che depth nt which they occur below. the 
surface, lo way say that it is hanl to sive un spinon with 
contidence, lut everything І Нате или 10 South Africa is en 
or near the surea” EN. it. part 55. J, EL 28 7,70 НЗ, 

These evidently are the praduets of the Proglabytes, of a 
Bushiman DHace—áand no. doubt extend. hack. to à consilerible 
period. Besides {he chalcedony itl agate arbw-heads are one 
or lwo aphantie flaked avrew-heuds and à tanzuc-shaped sernper 
(fir. 8, Plate AQT, with alee chipping of the Nien Velde amd 
Dininoud Fields ty pes, 

The forma Konul im these caves are nut of a type showing a 
development eqaab do chat at Cape Flats, but rather of su 
intermediate character suth as now ootata alluviuliy ou the 
higher lands beyond the " Berg" 
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2, KITCHEN AND SHELL MOUNDS. 


As might be expected near a coast which is prolific in 
edible luca ho Cape Agulhas as far north ud Natal, 
a distance of 1,100 miles —there occur, occasionally, refuse 
heaps of mollusean shells. The age of these is ill-defined ; 
many no doubt are accumulating at the present moment, as in 
Natal, where the natives dwelling a little inland make 
periodical visits to the coast at the spring and neap tides, to 
collect shell-fish ; camping on the same spot regularly, where 
the shells gradually form heaps, of more or less magnitude, 
which becoming covered with drift-sand, lie buried until 
exposed by severe weather. 

I have never examined any of these heaps, but feel confident 
that to do so carefully, in the case of one which should show 
the greatest sign of age, would amply repay the trouble 


: nded. = 
ión or middens occur near Simon's Town, where they have 
been utilized by being burnt for lime by the Boers; and near 
Cape Point associated with cave shelters; a visit to which was 
described in the Cape Monthly Magazine for 1878. 

I have heard of them also at Soldanha Bay on the West 
Coast, and near Cape Agulhas to the south. Commandant 
Bowker has told me of them on the shores in Albany in the 
Transkei." 

Iam aware of two spots in Natal where they are partially 
exposed in the drift-sand. 

The contents of the heaps at Simon's Town are noticeably 
made up of Haliotis shells (the Klipkés of the Dutch) and 
mussels. 

At Cape Point the same occurs. 

In Albany Dr. Atherstone’s remarks do not say what sort of 
shells were found in the mounds, but speak of part of a female 
skeleton, having occurred. 

I am not aware of any other spot where human bones have 
been found associated. 

In Natal the small rock oyster and mussels are abundant. 

I may mention that near the Simon's Town heaps, the coun 
side is very prolific in the perforated stones before spoken of 
as war-clubs, and I suspect them to be coeval. 

Ik is interesting to study this mollusc-eating race, probably 
also fish-catching, and its extent southward. In Natal, where 
almost within our own times the natives have been extermi- 
nated by an influx of continental non-mollusc-eating warriors 


! The contents of a shell mound examined in Albany hy Dr. Atherstone ana 
Mr. Bowker have been described. 
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2. KITCHEN AXD &SIELL Movxrpa 


As might be expected near a coast which ts prolifie in 
etible molnusca—from t'apo Aculhas as far north as Natal, 
& distance of 1,000 iules—ther: occur, orensionally, refus 
heaps of molluscan shells, The age of these is ill-detined ; 
Many ne donbe are accumulating at the present moment, aa in 
Nall, where the natives dwellins a Бе intant make 
periodical visits bo the coast at the spring and neap tides, to 
eollect shell-tish; camping on the same spot recularly, where 
the shells cradually form heaps, of more er less magnitude, 
Which becoming covered with  drift-sand, li: buriet until 
exposed һу severe weather, 

I haye never examinet any of these асире, lut fuel confident 
that to do sa carefully, in the case of one which should show 
the greatest stm of aye, woult amply repay the brouble 
expended. 

Heaps or middens secur near Simon's Town, where they have 
bean utilized by being burnt for lime by the Beers ; and near 
Cape Puint associated with eave shelters; a visit to which was 
deaeribed in the Cape Monthly Magazine for 1573. 

L have heanl of bhem also at Soldanha ay on the Wust 
Court, and ocar Cape Acnihas to the south,  Commandant 
Bowker has told me of them on the shores in Albany in the 
"тапкы." 

I xm aware of two spotain Natal where they are partially 
ехрозмі 10 the drift-sanel 

The contents of the heaps ab Simon's Town are nelicerlly 
made np of поба shells (the Klipkds of the Dutch) and 
mitêl, 

At Cape Potnt tha sion: срт, 

iu Albany Dr. Atherstone's remarks de not say what sort of 
shells were found ja the mounds, but speak of part of a female 
skeleton, havin occurred, 

I am not aware o£ any other. spob where human. bones have 
been йити associated. 

[n Natal the small rock oyster atl mussels ate abundant, 

[ may mention that near the *imon's Town heaps, the country 
sue = very prolific: in the perforated siones belore speken of 
as war-lubs, aud I suspect them to he eocval. 

It is interesting to study this mollusc-eating rice, probably 
alan fisli-catehome, awl ies extent aouthtanl In Natal, where 
almost within cur owo times dhe nattyes have been externi- 
nated by an influx af continental nonemollusc-eatin;z warriors 


lL The enntenti o£ a shell monazd. examined in Albany by Dr. Atlicestore ana 


Mr. Boxkrr haze bern desenibef. 
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from the north, only a very few of the people, evidently the 
emnants of the original and conquered race, continue to eat 

ell-fish. The Kaffir proper or Zulu does not touch them. 
The chief home of these tribes in Natal lies about the Umzinto 
and Umzimkulu rivers to the south, the natives of which dis- 
tricts pay periodical visits to the beach, not only to gather the 
bright-coloured Vatice shells, which a// Kaffirs do, for ornament, 
but also for the purpose of collecting mollusca for food. In 
the bush or wooded part of the Natal coast region there used 
to be many kraals hidden away, the inhabitants of which lived 
partly on fish, and were the undoubted refugees of the earlier 
tribes here located. They are now very nearly gone, having 
been driven out from their sheltering woods by the colonists, 
who have turned their homes into sugar and coffee plantations. 
About fifteen miles inland,in bushland, I have found shells of 
mussels scattered thickly over the surface, and with them two 
or three worked flint chips; these were no doubt quite recent 
remains of this coast tribe. 

Without theorising in any way about the fact, I may note 
that the only localized occurrence of war-clubs in Natal is on 
the coast, 





9. ALLUVIAL. 
(a) «Конал. 


(a) olian, In any country where a sandy soil, only slightly 
protected by herbage, exists, ora stretch of sea-shore exposed 
at the dry season of each year to continuous and violent winds 
prevalent from one particular quarter, sand dunes or hills are 
formed. These travel more or less surely, till stopped by 
herbage, on which the sand gradually accumulates into ridges, 
to such height as to form barriers, in. many cases, between the 
ocean waves and the low-lying swampy districts which have 
been gradually taken from their domain by the same causes. 
This phenomenon is specially noticeable along the east coast of 
Africa: almost a continuous line of sand hills 18 seen, capped and 
kept together by vegetation. Inland also, where from previous 
causes a sandy soil is found, such as on the Pine Town and 
other plateaux of Natal, the sand is drifted into ridges, and op 
excavation is found to be many feet in depth, before reaching 
the underlying bed of marly clay, Seawards in Natal, on the 
lee of the higher ridges of hills, accumulations of 8 or 10 feet 
of pure sand occur, in spots sheltered from the north-east and 
east winds, where the desiccated particles of sand have deposited 
themselves. | 
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[rom the north, only a very few of the people, evidently. thu 
rerüinants of tie orunnal and conquered race, continue LO eat 
shelltsh. The Kathir proper or Zulu does not touch them. 
The chief home e£ ехе брин та Жа lies about thé Ehuznto 
and L mzunkuln rivers to. the south, the natives of which ttis- 
tricis pav perielical visita to. tlie licit: ‘A, ok only to gather the 
brishit-unlouredl Aeaee shells, whieli ed Katlirs do, fit ornament, 
but also for the purpose of eollecting mellusea for food. In 
the bush or wooksl part ot the Natal const rein there. use 
to Ie many kraals hudiden away, Che ашыр ої аа lied 
partly ou fish, and were Ша шиша vetus of the. earlier 
tribes hus Іона, Трет ите now were gwary wane, having 
beeu driven out from their shelter "ыб муд] hy the volent sts, 
who lave turm] their hommes into susar mel coffee plautatinus. 
Alout Bfteen miles inlaid, i bushland, Í have feund shells of 
muaiels scattered thickly over the. surface, iml with hein tee 
or three workul Hit chips; these were nu doubt quic recent 
remains of this сила] (rihi, 

Without theorising in any wiy alont the faet, | may nate 
What the only lwalized nesurrence of wareclubs б Жар is ou 
the coast. 


a GLE VIAL 


(ir, Ёла, 


fa) «fiat, In any country where a sutdy anit, only sloehely 
рген а bey herbase, exists, ut a stretch of zen-z]one cx posed 
ab the dry sexsen ob each venr to continens aml vielent winds 
prevalent fan one parüeular quitter, snal dunes or hills are 
formes]. These travel шеге or less surely, H stoppal by 
berhage, an which the. sand. ;mriudualiy accumulates. intu ridges, 
to sch hend as te form harriers, mi many enses, bebwecn n 
AT waves acl the low-bying snainpy districts which have 
been analually taken fram their оша hy the sani eases, 
Vins pheneinennn t specially neticentide alene the ease coast of 
Afen: alunt a continus line ot sand hills 12 seen, eappex and 
kept togelher by vezetation,  Inlorel adso, where fran previous 
cansata a sandy se ia found, such as on the Vine Town aml 
ther pH: teaux of Natal. dhe sand is drifted int Tides, anal oti 
exeavation la dowi to be many Ject in depth, before. reaching 
the underlyin: hal of tariy els. Seawards in Natal, un ihe 
lec of the higher riloes o£. billa, accumulations of Soop ld feet 
nf pure sam occur, i Фрич thelleral from the north-east atad 
enal w mils, where the desiccated particles uf sand have ilepusited 
theuisclves, 
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In these deposits, well instanced by that shown in the rail- 
way cutting, leeward of the Red Hill, Natal,—there seems to 
be a stratified action ; I counted in this excavation as many as 
52 layers of blown sand lying quite horizontally, about 8 inches 
in distance apart one from the other. These all abutted on the 

ill-side abruptly against the red earth forming the hill, and the 
red earth, as seen in section, has been evidently excavated to a 
very perpendicular face, probably by water, at a time when this 
spot, though now 400 feet above the sea-level, seems to have 
been the head of an estuarine lake. 

Between these layers of sand, pipes and casts of sandy con- 
cretions occur, apparently of reeds and roots, but devoid of 
carbonaceous matter. I can only explain this parallel stratifica- 
tion of sand as indicating the dry weather periods of drifting 
sand each year, and their deposit on the edge of a lake which 
was gradually rising at the rate of eight inches per year (7). 

In this sandy deposit, which I have specially described as 
illustrative of a class, I found weapons of the most neolithic 
eharaeter in Natal, and noticeably the cutting weapon already 
described asa“ quoit.” (Fig. 5, Plate VIII.) ^ 

They occurred about 8 feet below the surface of the hill-side, 
but the number of horizontal layers which covered them was 42 
to the summit of the hill, and by these layers, not by depth from 
surface, the age of the deposit must be reckoned, together with 
the further geological evidences given ; unless it be assumed that 
the implements referred to, chiefly the cutting quoit, had been 
buried. Ido not think this is the case with the worked flints 
or the rosette found there, but rather that the whole series 
betokens a spot near a camp; as four or five layers immediately 
below the height at which the worked weapons occurred, yielded 
flakes, chips, &c., of chalcedony and milky quartz over a con- 
siderable area ; as also a polishing stone; and these appear to 
be all coeval with the “quoit.” In the horizontal layers above 
this find, no trace of chips in flint continues, as though occupa- 
tion of that locality had ceased about the time the quoit was 

As many points of great interest are demonstrated by this 
special locality, I give here a section explanatory of it. The 
contour line of the hill which marks the summit watershed 
between two valleys falling towards the sea is at a height of 
400 feet above the sea-level. The red earth is shown at B, and the 
excavation referred to, where the drift sand has accumulated, is 
shown at A, and is seen abruptly excavated, as a cliff or bank 
of this material when expused to weather would probably 


The succeeding layers of sand are marked in lines at C, the 
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In these deposits, well instaneed. hy thnt shown im the rail- 
way culis, leeward of the Red Ill, Natal,—there seems to 
е я вітав 4etion ;: I counted н £5 excavabion ka many ag 
323 layera of blown saml lvmgr quite Burtzentally, aliut $ inches 
in distance apart one from the other, These all abutted on the 
hill-side abruptly igsiunst Ue red eurth foraniog the bull, ane the 
Tod garth, as segn in section, has been evidently pXeavnted tog 
very perpendicular face, probably by water, aba time when this 
spat, thuueh nuw 400. feet above the sea-DIevel, seems. tà have 
been the head of am estuariue lake. 

Between these layers of sand, pipes amd caste of sandy eom- 
егин oecur, apparentlw of reeds aud réots, bat devel or 
enrbenaeemus matter. Û can only explain this parallel stratitica- 
uon ot samd as iwieatim the dry weather periods at alrifiine 
sind each vuar, awd their deposit an the edge of a lake whick 
Wis gradually t tisine at the rate af eight inches per year (2: 

In this sandy deposit, which E have &peeinllv described ; 
illustrative af a Јаз, 1 fouml weupons of the annt пе [А 
elimracter im i Malal, ș and noticeably tha: cuttin wepo already 
descritunl us a‘ шой” (lir. S, Plate VIT.) 

They eceurred about Û Fert below thi: suriing of the hall-stdle, 
but the minber ot horigontal lavers wel covered thian was +2 
to the sumat af the hil], aud liy these layers, nit bv depth frein 
surface, tlie age o£ the deposit niust Tae reckon, tesretler with 
the further »see]usical evidlenees viven; unless Jt be assurmmadlthiar 
the implements referred to, edietly ie euttitz quit; had. been 
buried. Lido met think thisas the cise with the worked inis 
or the roaccte found (uere, bert Tatler that the whole series 
betokena ü spot neur A rp ¢ ta nr or Hye lavers талу 
below the height at whigh the worked we apona oegnrrel, wielde a 
Hikes, chips, weg oof ehüleedony and milky quarks aver a eon- 
storable area ; as Jar gp Tui ЕСЕ tatone; awl these appear to 
lu: all coeval vende tho: "runt. In the burnzontal layers арус 
thia Bind, io trice of elips t. fiut continues, ix thui OCCU KA 
tion of that locality Had ceased about the. tite. the. quoit was 
deposited. 

As mmy pants of creat interest are demunstrited Ly this 
sperial locality, Tove here a section explanatory of it, The 
eoutour line of the kh which marka the шн watersherl 
between two valleys falling towards ihe senis ati heeht af 
440 feet ahuve the sen-level. The rel earth is shown at B, aml the 
excavation refernal to, where the (drift. earid lius иеги ией, 18 
shown at A, and is seen almuprlv exeavated, as à. elit! or bank 
ot dus nubertl when eXpused to weather would рт орау 
becie. 

The ацшы livers ef sud are marked m hes ah C, the 
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position of the chips and implements at C’C’, and the horizontal 
gehn shown extend to the summit unbroken. 





RED HILL RAILWAY CUTTING, VICTORIA COUNTY, NATAL. 


A. Natura] Excavation. В, Red Earth, with Implements, C. Drif Sand, deposited i5 
Morigontal Layers. К” С”, Position of Quoit and Quartz, &c., Chips. Jl, Yellow Магі, without 
Implements, ee Hed of Iron-stone separating 5 anl D, very fectly indicated in places, 


The red earth which occurs at this elevation of from 300 to 
400 feet on the Natal coast line here shown at B, is a peculiar 
formation, and is implement-bearing. It generally rests, some- 
what unconformably, on a yellowish marl, similar to that sub- 
sequently to be described under the head of diluvial deposits, 
but which Aere shows no trace of instruments or relics. 

At their junction occurs a not very continuous bed of iron- 
stone, e «—siliceous and very like the iron band of the Bag- 
shot sands. This ironstone has been worked by natives 
pre-historically in some few spots, where slag is found. The 
dense bush in the vicinity, which seems to mark this red 
earth formation, has afforded the wood requisite for smelting. 
The underlying yellow marl is shown on the diagram at D, and 
the interrupted deposit of iron band at ee I shall have 
occasion to refer again to this diagram, when the red earth as a 
pre-historie receptacle is under discussion. 


D Urban Flats. 


I now pass to the D'Urban Flats. Blown sand is the feattire 
of the whole vicinity of the town of D'Urban, which until 
quite lately was composed of sandy streets, most horrible to 

gle over, and the approach to it even now, from north and 
south, is a weary toil to man and beast. The subsoil of this 
sandy waste is a toughish blue clay, and this ever and aron is 
exposed by the persistency and fury of the north-east winds, and 
large numbers of quartz and chalcedony chips are seen—never, 
however, of a very superior type, and always analogous to those 
from the described drift at the Red Hill. Mr. Sanderson, of 
D'Urban, has collected in this neighbourhood, and has found, 
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position of the chips and implemenrs ut. C'C7 amid the. harizaontal 
luy ira iluren extumdl tu ilie utar тагы КеП, 





Hep! GIT JEYIE YE. 7 1 COTTEN, Y TARTA VAT NATY., SATU, 


SO аиы тат. WE 12 Far өл Jn (n Mirad, TF Pr c eel рег 
Ferona’ Essere 07737. Pone e pre edy arie, A j go a oa Wah ena! 
пери а Ва pron sens аган Аан т LY Siu Cl Ul | ale 


The ral arth whieh enr at chus elevation ob dpan HIF tr 
HIU fag on dhe Xalal coast Hie dere sleep ut Û, is [нна 
iret, ml Ls Llc leis. Do senenillv rests, soi- 
чын нйн ин у лда i рома uer], Шиг po that sal- 
Supt Ly Lr doe {онт} иш] т щш] «ШЫ che фил, 
Init web Ac shows me drew ob OATES OE Tells. 

Аі Шт риа натх а пас ачта алате Б of pr- 
stone, € c—silieenads aged vera Pike the iron baml of tle Iaa- 
shot saul, Tüis itm las e workel dh nubes 
pre-dIustorieully a sote fas seas, where alas ds ul. Thu 
dense bush the wicnnmtv, wloeh seems te mark this rec 
earth ormatie lnis atungal the winnt Teunizite for suntin, 
The under ims sellos dar) as dew om the druman ur da, and 
the mterrapted depnzt aE Was baln] at va. E tall have 
issu D eter UG Lo this атаа, мне the mel earth as a 
Dre husturie recepticte ta iiher а аца. 


i Г; hs oy ي‎ a, 


Dnow pass tothe DT} Orban Plats. Bbowtn sirol gs the feature 
of phe whole vieitiitv of Ehe: twr ut lU Tle, which nntil 
quite dels wis саарал б хата Pts, Heml агг] t 
spee ayp ami the abl lee IC ev ims, fen mortl and 
Sith. 15. a wees loll te muni ata] Мед, Thie sele] а 
aby waste d8 a tel he elis. enl this ever uml akap is 
кәм by tie persisted iaf Perv ot the nuonliseast ww nnde, and 
lara niunilwers af uua rta ml idi: Шс ент ii pts SER Sep JV T, 
lisvexer, of a very superb Upes imd always anajieteuus tu tue 
from the sbeseriluad suf at othe 184] HM. Mr. чаа Рак Раат, ал 
L'Urban. has eolleryel in this neidibeurlossl, utis bhus funnel, 
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besides these chips and worked flakes, segments of rings of blue 
shale, and sharpening stones; similarly as the Red Hill sand 
yielded the worked stone quoit, &c. 


Avoca, 


At the “ Avoca,” Victoria County, Natal, there occurs a sandy 
reach in the river, “ Little Umhlanga,” at an elevation of some 
20 feet above the present bed of the river. This has yielded a 
very large number of quartz chips, none of them much worked ; 
i d one of the perforated clubs in shale and the leaf-shaped 
shale javelin head before described. 


` Pine Town. 


At Pine Town the drift sand is often 6 or 7 feet deep, and 
where a section is exposed by the railway at Drake's Cutting, 
it is seen to rest upon a yellow marly deposit; and at the junc- 
tion of the white sand and marl, there occur, very abundantly, 
white, yellow and glassy quartz chips, some of which present 
workmanship in the form of arrow-heads, quite equal to those 
in the same material found at Cape Town, and associated with 
more highly finished weapons. | | 

The chipping of fig. 4, Plate XII, in my collection is 
specia A ee as also one of a leaf-form not illustrated, 






ese flakes and worked pieces rarely occur dispersed through 
the sand itself, but only at the line of separation; and when 
wind has scoured the Pine Town Flats, and the marl bed is 
exposed, the chips of quartz are always to be noticed on its 
surface. 


I have seen neither polished stone implements nor chalcedony 
chips in this deposit. The quartz arrow-heads from here 
are all mounted for comparison with those found by me 
on the Cape Flats. It is worth remarking the scour of the 
sand on the surfaces of the Cape specimens as compared with 
the surfaces of those from Pine ‘Town, which have evidently 
not been exposed to such attrition. In other respects they are 

Fast London. 


The next deposit to be mentioned, and one which has yielded 
very richly, is that at East London. I have not visited this 
spot myself, but Commandant Bowker has told me con- 
cerning it. 

On the site of the towns of Cambridge and Panmure, only 
existing on the maps as yet, large numbers of chips, arrow- 
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besides these chips aud worked flakes, segments of rings of blue 
shale, and. sharpennur stones; siuarly as the Кед НШ sand 
yielded the worked stone quoit, &c. 


Arget, 


Àt tlie 5 Avoca," Victoria County, Natal, there cceurs a sandy 
reach In the river, 5 Little Umblanga,' at an elevation of some 
30 feet above the present bed of the river. This has yieliled a 
very large number of. quartz chips, none of theni murch worked ; 
and also onge of the perforated cluba ta shale and the leaf-shaped 
shale Javelin lead bstore deacribed. 


Pine Town. 


At Tine Town the drift suud is often 6 or 7 feet deep, and 
where a section is exposed by ihe railway atb rikes Cuttings, 
M18 secu te presb upan a yellow marly deposit; amd at the june- 
tion of the white sand ami marl, there occur, very abundantly, 
white, yellow and glassy quartz chipa, some of which present 
workmanship in the torm of. Arriw-hiésls, quite. equal to. those 
in the sand material foumi at Cape Town, and associated with 
more highly Hutshed weapons. 

The chipping of fie. 4, Plate AGT, in my collection ts 
specially noticeable, as also one at ua leaf-form uot illustrated, 
These flakes ancl worked pies rarely occur dispersed throuch 
the sand itself, but only at the Hne of separation: amd when 
wind has scoured the Ine Townu Flats, ind the marl Led is 
exposed, the chips vf quarla are always to be noticed on its 
surface, 

I have suen neither polished stone implements nor chalcedony 
chips io this depestt.. The quarts arrew-heuds from here 
are all mennteal for comparison with those found hy me 
ou the Cape Flats. [t is worth remarking the seour oF the 
sail on the surlaces oF the Cape specimens as compared with 
the surfaees af those from Pine Yawn, which lave evidently 
net been exposed tu seb attrition. In other respects they ure 
very gunilar. 


fers! Lopden. 


The uext deposit to be mentioned, amt one whieh hus vielded 
very richly, is that at East Lonmdlou. T have out visited this 
spol uyself, but Commandant Bowker has told me con- 
GETIH it 

On the site of the towns of Cuinbridze und Риашите, ouly 
existing on the maps as yet, larve numbers of chips, arroy- 
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heads, and knife-flakes have occurred. These are all covered by 
sand hills, and itis only when some exposed section of a road, or 
the excessive blast of the winds, has laid bare the substratum of 
clay, that they become visible. In one spot a manufactory was 
discovered, hammer-stones, cores and flakes, all lying adjacent 
and undisturbed. 

The specimens I have seen from here are all of the very 
hardest jasperite or chert, but I am not aware whether chalcedony, 
quartz chips, or polished implements have been found. | 


Cape Flats. 


On the Cape Flats is the last of the deposits of sand con- 
taining implements to be described. Until quite recently, 
geologically, the Table Mountain and small chain to which 
it belongs, stretching from Cape Town to Cape Point, 30 miles 
in all, must have-been isolated rocks. But the gradual accumu- 
lation of detritus from the mountains, the ралу silt from the 
two sea entrances at each end of the straits, and the aetion of 
coralline organisms in forming limestone beds, possibly also aided 
by subterranean upheaval, have connected the Table Mountain 
with the mainland. | А 

Across this isthmus, now some 6 or 7 miles in distance, the 
south-easters blow with terrible fury every summer ; and before 
them, in the time of drought, the sand is driven, in slowly 
moving dunes, from False Bay, across to Table Bay, gradually 


oe as they reach the latter. 
n the Table Bay side, less than a mile from the shore, the 
highest part of this neck, 40 feet above sea-level, occurs, and here 
the sandy covering is removed by the winds, leaving bare 
patches of a ferruginous concrete of lime, probably the 
outcome of shell decomposition and red iron ore, whence derived 
itis difficult to say. this surface so exposed occur chips, 
flakes, and weapons in quartzite and quartz, which so far 
represent the highest types of stone implements yet found 
in South Africa. 

In consequence of the winter accumulation of water here, 
which flows into Table Bay, great portions of this exposed bed 
have been dissolved, and the subjacent black sand excavated. 

In the winter the hollows thus formed are full of water, 
and are not very instructive; but in the autumn when the 
heat and the wind have dried them up, their beds show many 
stray flakes and stones scattered about ; here and there a spot 
occurs, where by their abundance a continuous pre-historic 
residence is sugges There are two such spots which I 
visited, now probably robbed of their best productions, but still 
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ams wnchsturled, 

The specimens I hie seen drem dere are ald of the тегу 
Jiardest Jusperite or chert, bad Da nel aware whether claleedany, 
quart clips, or polished implements have ber found, 
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In the winter the hollows thus firmed are full) ef water, 
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of immense interest in the large accumulation of chips and 
flakes present all over the ground, These chips occur above the 
iron conglomerate, and never below it, in the black smooth sand, 
reminding one of manganese sand, but perhaps only stained 
by the iron infiltration from the superincumbent conglomerate. 

Throughout the whole of the Cape Flats, at localities nearer 
False Bay, I have noticed traces of pottery, and worked chips of 
quartz and quartzite, but they are not easy to find, as it Is 
only occasionally they are brought to the surface, the sand 
being thick that covers the clay or iron bed, on which no doubt 
they rest. 

in one spot it was through the agency of the big moles of 
the Cape that I discovered rather considerable traces on the 
surface. Their burrows had undermined the sand everywhere, 
and each burrow appeared to have contributed in its excavation 
some chip or flake or shard which spoke of prehistoric 
occupation, and of large accumulations on the clay bed below. 

On the sand dunes near “ Muysenberg,” and in the swamps 
there, pottery is common, and by its composition of coarse- 
grained clay and its colour is very distinctive. This character 
of y—specimens of which are shown in figs. 9-12, Plate 

V—prevails on the Cape Flats. | 

Itis noticeable that in all sandy deposits which I have here 
cited, the loeus of the implements is chiefly, and very often 
entirely, on the clay or iron base which underlies the sand. 
This, however, does not ру that all the specimens are coeval, 
but simply proves that the weapons when dropped on the 
surface, in consequence of their inertia, and the perpetual 
travelling of the sand particles, gradually by their gravity sink 
lower and lower till they ultimately rest on the clay base, which 
is not moved from beneath them as the sand has been, by the 
Any one specimen may have arrived there centuries after 
another to which we find it adjacent, but which had already 
poan through the sime process of letting down, or which may 
have been cast on to the surface before the sand drift had 
begun, as is probably the case at Cambridge, East London. 

These deposits therefore connect us with the present, and to 
whatever extent they may reach back, their contents are to be 
received as neolithic; no doubt in some cases including a longer 
period of time than in others. 
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2. ÁLLUVIAL. 
(b) Humus. 


As a matter of fact, the JEolian drift sand already dealt. 
with is included in this term. But as the operations of 
nature have been a little different from ordinary subaerial 
deposits, I have preferred to separate them. 

therefore pass on to Mumus. 

Abundant in large districts of the Free State and Upper 
Veldts of the Southern Africa table lands, and lying scattered 
over the surface in some spots in immense quantities, are found 
cores, arrow-flakes, and scrapers of aphanite (7) How long 
these flakes may have remained is a question impossible to 
solve ; but the races now living there, Koranna and Hottentot 
in character, at the present day fabricate similar ones for 
domestic purposes of the chase or kitchen; and as in the sand 
drift, so we have a neolithic or “ Surface” Age still present, and 
one which intermingles with the iron of the assegai, of the 
knife-blade, and with fire-armas. 

Many observers have spoken of this univeral use of stone, 
wrought for the purpose on the spot, for scraping and cutting 
skins, and such like, by the inhabitants of this district, where 
also the fashioning and piercing of the egg-shell bracelets and 
necklace is still performed by means of flakes of the chalcedony 
yielded by the Drakensberg amygdaloids. 

The implements scattered freely over the surface are left 
exposed for centuries, as the herbage is so sparse that it takes a 
very long time for humus to form, and the heavy rains and 
hurricane winds conspire to sweep off periodically what little 
may annually accumulate. The implements themselves, however, 
oxidise slowly, turning from a shiny black to a rust-red, and by 
the amount of their oxidisation some inference may be drawn 
of their relative age one to another, but not of the period of 
time which has elapsed since they were first thrown aside by 

As I have not personally examined this district, I cannot 
give those scientific details concerning the occurrence of these 
implements which I am able to do of those in Natal, to which 

ony Î now return. 

Natal— Umainto. 

In the south of Natal is the district of the Umzinto, and the 
Magistrate’s house of that district has been built on a round 
hill, upraised in the centre of a swampy basin, encircled by 
higher hills, whose waters are tributary to the Umzinto river. 
This hill is covered with rich black mould from 1 to 2 feet deep, 
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As a matter of fact, the sEolian drift зат] already deult 
with is ша in this term. But as the operations of 
nature have been a little different from ordinary subacrial 
deposils, I have preferzed ro separate then. 

I therefore pass on to Mumus 
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yielded by the Drakeusbenz anis adlalunds. 
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Iu the south of Natal i5 the ilistriet of. the. Dmizinto, and tw 
Magistrates house of that district has been buit on 4 reund 
hil, upraisd i the centre of a swampy Паз, ерси] Ly 
higher hills, whose waters ure tributary to the тшй river. 
This hill is covered with wich black mould fri 1 t0 2 uet еер, 
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and has been a favourite site for Kaffir habitations before the 
Magistrate built his house there. The black earth has now 
contributed to a delightful garden, and has moreover yielded 
to me a very good series of implements in quartz, which I here 
show in one set. I have not found any reliable trace of any 
other material used. There were no flint chips, and the pottery 
was unburnt, coarse, and devoid of ornamentation. The whole 
region in the vicinity of this district is productive of meta- 
morphic quartz, and quartz ¢rystals from granite; and the 
accompanying rocks being only sandstone of a soft texture, and 
a conglomerate mudstone of volcanic origin, it is natural to 
expect that quartz, here so abundant, should be the material 
uéed for stone implements, These are, as in every case where 
quartz has been worked, exceedingly rough; but show a decided 
tendency to arrow-head or spear-head forms. 
Smerdon'a Flat. 

On Smerdon’s Flat, a district 10 miles north of D'Urban, on 

the coast, and lying about 200 feet above sea-level, there is an 
alluvial deposit, which has rendered me many interesting 
wea] ngs especially the celts of the type represented in 
ig. 2, Plate V. 
"E hone celts are all fashioned of chipped indurated shale, and 
are stained by the iron bed in which they occur, with knives and 
arrow or lance-heads of basalt, and some few flakes or arrow- heads 
of white or glassy quartz. The basalt, &c.,is very much stained 
and cor by the ironstone, and on this account a weapon from 
that neighbourhood is easily recognisable. This ironstone bed 
is here from 1 to 3 feet below the surface, and overlies the 
ordinary contour of the denuded shales, &o., underneath. It is 
not very thick, and is composed of round and irregular shot- 
like masses, very similar to marsh iron, which it may probably 
be. 





The deposit of sandy humus which overlies it, yields many 
weapons of the types above mentioned: they occur inter- 
spersed, and not only in the ironstone bed, although that deposit 
seems to be most prolific of them. I have found no trace of 


ttery. 

There is also a deposit at a higher elevation, 1,800 feet, on 
Botha's Hill, which has yielded in the humus, chips, &c., and a 
very much iron-stained bone, in the collection of Mr. Sanderson 
of mr which almost suggests by its shape a former use as 
an aw 

The humus lies immediately on thick ferruginous beds of 
-marsh iron (?), not compacted, and not yielding weapons except at 
the level of its surface below the humus. 
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Magistrate built his house there. The black earth has now 
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accompanying reks beme only sandstone of a soft texture, and 
a contlomerate mudstone of volcumie origin, it is natural to 
expect that quartz, here so abundant, shoukl be the material 
used for shone implements. These arc, as In every case where: 
quartz has heen worked, exceedhuely rouch; but show a decided 
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Оп gmerndons Flat, a district 10 mules north of I¥Urhan, on 
the coast, and lying about 200 fect above sea-level, there is an 
alluvial deposit, which has rendered ime many interesting 
Weapora, more capecially the celts of the type represented in 
fig. 2, Plate V. 

These celts are all fashioned of chipped indurated shale, and 
are stained by the iron bed in which they oceur, with: knives and 
arrow or Jance-heads of basalt, and some few flakes or arrow- heads 
of white or glassy quartz. The basalt, &c.,is very much stained 
and corroded by the ironstone, al on this account a weapon from 
Lak netdibeurhood i5 ensly Tecorsnisable, This ironstone bed 
15 here from 1 to 3 feet below the surface, and overlies the 
ordinary cuntour of the denuded shales, &o, underneath. Tt iz 
not үегу thick, and 1s composed of round and iremular shot 
site masses, very similar to marsh iron, which it may probably 
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The deposit of sandy humua which overlies it, yields тилу 
weapons uf the types above mentioned: they occur intar- 
spersed, amd not only in the ironstone bed, Ае that deposit 
seers Lo be most prolite of them. I have found no traco of 
pottery. 

There is alsa q deposit at a higher elevation, 1,800 feet, on 
Botha's Hill, which has yielded in the humus, chips, Èe, M tL 
very much iron-stained bona, in. the collection of. Mr. Sanderson 
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I have not obtained sufficient examples to ge ize 
cerning this bed. Coarse quartz weapons and dhipe -weré 
abundant. ү 

In mentioning this ironstone, or iron deposit, I must call 
your attention to the fact that I have rarely failed in any 
portion of South African recent deposits to find a trace of a 
similar bed, either as black band, iron conglomerate, or marsh 
iron, each case infallibly representing the lowest point at which I 
have found any trace of a Stone Age. I do not to 
explain its origin, which no doubt in different localities is 
various, but I consider it the lowest element of our implement 

series. 

1 have not examined M other alluvial formation but those 
here mentioned as typical. 


DILUVIAL STRATA. 
Geology of Natal. 


Before dealing with the “ diluvial" formations, I must give a 
slight sketch of the geological features of Natal, where alone 
I have made sufficient investigations of beds of this age, bearing 

implements, to enable me to generalize thereupon. 

Vatal (lat. 30° south, long. 30° east) lies to the east, and sea- 
wards of the Kathlamba chain of mountains, which is the 
elevated ridge of the great inland basin of Africa to its east, 
and consists of lofty trap precipices and outbursts, reac 
elevations of 11,000 feet above sea-level. The general trend 
of these mountains is north and south, and at right angles to its 
direction, are spurs of similar trap outbursts with the valleys of 
the watershed corresponding to the faults produced by these 
spurs and upheavals. Nearly parallel to the Kathlamba primary 
range, touching the sea at шайы to the south, and 
upto Kranzkop on the Tugela River, in the north of the colony, 
extends in unbroken line, with signs of greater eruptive 
northwards, the granite or gneiss axis of upheaval of Tatal, 
which is the geological base of the whole colony, and seems to 
mark its last era of denudation. 

„The colony to the east, seaward of this axis, is denuded and 

with high gradienta of inclination, and much meta- 
rhe: ap ice generally. That part to the west until the 
foot of the Kathlamba is reached, retains its angles of inclination 
very small, with dislocation at spots, and evidence of river 
erosion and denudation continuing over a very considerable 
epoch, with the signs of metamorphic action local and slight. 

The Colony of Natal has been described as falling from the 
Kathlamba Mountains seawards,in stepe or terraces, and this 
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Before dealine witkt the 95 diluvial ^ forinat&nts, I rmt mva a 
shghi sketch of the seulogzieal features of Matal, where ulong 
I have made sutticient iuvestizations of beds of Gils ave, bearing 
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direction, are spur of. similar trap uutbursts with tie valleys of 
the watershed correspondiow tu the fintts pralnced by these 
spurs and upheavals. early parillel to the katblaula primary 
Tange, touching the sea at Emznnkulu tà tlie sauth, &nd rauuing 
up to Kranskop ou tbe Tugela River, in the north ef tlie colony, 
extends in unbroken lne, with sitas of greater eruptive power 
northwards, the granite or gneisa axis of upheaval of Natal, 
Which is the pealozieal base of tlie whole сои, ал seems to 
mark its dast era of denudation, 

The colony to the east, seaward of (hrs axis, 18 denuded and 
dislocated, with bieh атана об anelmation, and. much. 15eta- 
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erosion and denudatinmm  continuiny over a very consulerable 
epoch, with the signa oF metanuerplüe action local and slight. 

The Colony af Natal has been. described as failing from the 
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by reference to the accompanying diagram is seen to be the case. 
Fro the Kathlamba сека Dus upper series of steps formed 
by the strata Nos. 3, 4, 5, terminate abruptly by denudation in 
bold bluffs about 20 miles west of the central axis of disturbance. 
These bluffs are well exhibited near Maritzburg and Greytown 
in the Town Hill and Karloof Spurs. 

‘The terraces formed by Nos. 3, 4,5, beginning at north-west of 
the Colony, attain an altitude of 3,500 feet, where No. 5, the coal 
bearing strata, is well developed at Newcastle and Dundee. — 

In the Estcourt, Howick, and Karkloof Districts, which 
attain a little less altitude—about 2,800 to 3,000,—No, 5, is 
wanting, and No. 4 is very slightly developed, the mass being 
the whitish friable shale with sandstone intercalated, and with 
slight coal indications, marked 3, which also appears in an altered 
condition upon the coast. E | 

The town of Maritzburg is situate on No. 2 bed (exposed 
by the denudations of 3, 4, 5), at the same level and on a 
similar geological horizon with the Umvoti Thorns ; and at an 
altitude of about 2,100 feet. This terrace continues eastward 
till the underlying sandstone is exposed, in abrupt precipices 
caused by the axial dislocation. This axial disturbance, in 
which dome-shaped masses of gneiss cover a width of over 
four miles, forms an irregular and very broken region with an 
altitude of about 1,600 feet, But the sandstone аргона to 
its east side, and gives flats or table lands as at Botha's Flat, 
Inanda, and Noodsberg, reaching 1,800 to 1,900 feet. 

In the Inanda region, the patches of sandstone forming this 
terrace district are very conspicuous in the table tops, with 
abrupt precipitous sides. A sketch looking north, from the 
Inchanga granitic centre, is shown, demonstrating the singular 
appearance of the country of Inanda. 

Proceeding seawards—15 miles east of the axis, the Pine 
Town Flats form a second step at an altitude of 1,100 feet, 
which seems to have been caused by a dislocation and a sub- 
sidence of at least 600 feet. The sandstone sinks out of sight, 
and the overlying shales are seen, but in smaller beds, and in a 
more metamorphic condition. 

Seawards, the strata fall, by successive dislocations, until a 
secondary synclinal axis occurs near D'Urban, which is found 
extending northward through Victoria Country. 

This axis, by forming basins, gives rise to the lowest series 
of terraces or flats, such as Smerdon’s and Compensation Flat at 
an altitude of from 250 to 300 feet. The strata exposed are no 
longer Nos. 1 and 2, but 3, with sandstone intercalated and with 
coal indications, very dislocated and metamorphic, and dis- 
appearing seawards. | 
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by reference to the secompanying diagram 18 seen to be the tase, 
From the Kathlainbit exstwards, Lhe upper series of steps formed 
by the strata Nos. 5,4, 3, terminate abruptly by denudation in 
hold Hluta abeut 90 miles west of the central axis of disturbance. 
These bluffs are well exhibited near Mamleburg and Greytown 
in the Town ИП and Karloot Spurs. 

Fhe terruces formed iy Nog. 3, 4,5, beginning at north-west of 
the Colony, attain an altitude of 5,200 feet, where Ao. 5, the coal 
Leacing strata, is well developed at Newcastle nul Dundes 

ln the Estcourt, Howick, and RKarklouf Instrieta, which 
attain a Little less altitude—ubout SAU ta 3,000—No. 5, is 
wants, aud No. 4 is very shehtly developed, the mass bene 
the whitish friable shale with sandstune intercalated, und with 
slight coal indications, marked 3, which also uppears in. au altered 
gondition upon the coast. 

The down of Maritzburg is situato on No 2 bed (exposed 
by the denudations of 3, 4, 2) at the same level aud on a 
sumar geolemeal horizon with the Dmvoti Thorne ; aud at an 
altitude of about 2,100. feet. This terrace continues eastwanl 
till the underlying sandatome is exposed, in abrupt precipices 
caused by the axial dishication, This axial distarbanee, in 
which dome-shaped masses of gneiss cover a width of over 
four rniles, forius àn irregular ard very hroken region with an 
altitude of about 1,000 feat But the sandstone reappears to 
ita east side, and mves flats or table. luus as at. Botha's Flat, 
Inanda, nnd. Noudsberr, reaedims 1:600 to 1,000 feet, 

In the Inauda region, uie patches of sandstone forming this 
terrace district are very couspicuous in the table tops, with 
abrupt precipitous sile. at sketeh uk north, from the 
Iuchaneza тали ы centre, 58 shown, demonstrating the singular 
appearance of the country of Lona. 

Provecditiy seawidrdls—1a miles cast of bhe axis, the Pine 
Town Flats form 4 second step at an altitude af 1,100 feet, 
which savous to have been caused Leu dislocation and a aub- 
sidenee of at least. 600 Feet. The sandstone sinks out of suit, 
amil the overlying shales are seen, but in smaller beds, and in a 
шге ии ашаб сш Шәп. 

Scawurls the strata fall, by suceeesstve dislocations, until u 
secondary &vneliual axis ocenrs near D'Urban, which is found 
extending northward through Victoria Country, 

This axis, hx аттиш basins, LYE rise to the Jowost series 
uL terraces or Batu, such as Srienion's amt 'ompuensatieit Flot at 
at altitude of [rom 230 to N00 feet, The strata exposel are mi 
longer Nra, 1 and 2, bat 2, with sandstone interculatedt and with 
T фаци», Yer disiucat4d aud metamorphic, aud alig- 
APPS ata Wands, 
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Upon the seaward barriers of these strata is deposited the red 
earth, which is so characteristic of the Natal coast lands, and 
which is the fosterer of the bushland there, 

The general fall of the rivers throughout the Colony is steep, 
about 40 to 50 feet to the mile,and easterly, at right angles to 
the axis of disturbance; the watersheds are long, narrow, and 
precipitous, marking denudation of lateral faults. 

The strata above referred to are represented on this diagram. 
They consist of— 

1. Stratified sandstone, with ripple marks, and impressions 
of reptiles’ feet; v ic level. 

2, Fine highly lamina Mae with boulders included, 
rarely оонай, 

9. Highly laminated, whitish friable shale, with sandstone 
layers intercalated, and more indurated shale, with 
coal indications. This is represented by similar beds 
on the coast, but more metamorphic. Seams or 
pockets of ironstone. of low quality, and coal, as at 
Compensation, of an impure and anthracitie 
character. 

&, Doubtful beds of calcareous sandstone ; laminated sand- 
stone, not quite conformable on No. 3, with Dicynodon 
traces (teeth and bones); this series is much more de- 
veloped атаа in Cape Colony. 

5. Uneonformable level beds of sandstone and coal, 
forming the p series (probably Permian), very 
unproductive fossils, and with only Glossepteris 
Impressions. 

(There is a cretaceous limestone, which is found to the 
south of Natal, and is very prolific in shells. This 
has, however, nothing to do with the present section, 
nor is it marked on it, but, geologically, it comes in 
here.) 

6. Quaternary red earth deposits cap all the hills of No. 3 
strata, which have been uplifted on one edge of the 
synelinal axis, and are left as the present seaward 
—— from the Illovo River, northward to Zulu- 

d. 


Sand dunes are not only found on the seashore, but also 
occur to a lesser extent at Pine Town, on the plateau there, about 
1,100 feet above the sea, and at. Smerdon's and Compensation 
Flats about 300 feet above sea-level, as already mentioned, 

All these terraces or levels in their quaternary deposits yield 
stone implements; and in describing them I will deal consecu- 
tively with them, from their apparently more recent, to their 
earlier accumulation, subdividing them into,— 
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Upon the seaward barriers of these strati is deposited the red 
arth, which is g0 cliwracteristie of thea Natal coast heads, ancl 
Which ts the fosterer of tle Бози thire. 

The general aH of the rivers throughout the Colony is steep, 
&bout 40 ta a0 feet to the nude and easterly, at right aneles tu 
the axis wt disturbance: the watershods are lous, narrow, aid 
preciplows, marking denudatian of lateral Faults, 

The strata above referred te are represented on this diagram, 
They consist of— 

1, Strauiited samistene, with ripple tearks, and tmpressiona 
of reptiles fect; very nearly level. 

2. Fine Higley laininated shale, with bonlders. incluido, 
rarely "hij rple- -tiurkal, 

5. Н ly lhannatel, whitish friable shale, witli saudstone 
luvers tntercultel unl were indurated stal, with 
coal mducitiens. — Thi is represente liy ainuilar beca 
On the coast, but newe uwetamorphe. rara? or 
pockets of mmnstene of dine quality, amt cowl, ies ab 
Compensatie, of an шарит aud anthracitic 
character, 

d. Dovbtiul beds of calearenus листе: laminated sand- 
&bone, nob quie eontermalile: on 2o. a, willy fate prised 
traces (teeth amil laties); thes setles is mugh Iere alg- 
veloped seuthwaurls in Cape Colony, 

$. Uncenformalle Ievel leds of sindsume aml onal, 
farming the upper series (probable Permian), very 
unproductive af fossils, and with only  Cossepleris 
impression, 

(There rs a eretaceous Dnnestine, vilueh ts Boured ro the 
south: uf Natal, wl is very ране in shells. This 
has, however, nothin to do with ATTE present settiin, 
nor 15 JL marked eu it, but, eeolusrieallv, 3t emnes m 
here.) 

B. Qluatermiry red earth ilepesita: eap alb the hilis olf Ao. 3 
strata, which have beer apliftal ou one edge of the 
атпа] axis, sind are left as the present seawurd 
barrier, from the Illovo Hiver, oorthwarnl oe Æult- 
land. 

mind dunes are not ошу fnul on the senshere, but also 
uccur to à lesser extent at Dine Toss, aom tho pildlatean there, uli mt 
LEGU feet above the sea, zi at Smenduns umb Compensation 
Plats afent JHI feur atowe se3-ovel, as alteailv. tienrionest 

AU these terraces. or heivels in their. quriternary idteposits vield 
gbone imiplements ; aud in eser then. I. wall leal ceasecn- 
lively with them, from. their apparently more recent, to. their 
earlier дестик, жни Ее iuto, — 
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1. Yellow marly sand or marl. 
2. Tron-stone conglomerate. 
3. Blue-clay or brick-earth. 
4. Chocolate soil or red earth. 

No doubt a 1 ‘oportion of the deposits thus described 
under the head of diluvial may be у алә nas of the same 
chronological age as those described as alluvial, and their contents 
accordingly are very similar. But there are also fluviatile 
accumulations which are older, and the contents of these 
display a much rougher material used, with a less power of 
workmanship. 

No.1. A Fellow Sandy Mari. 


This is noticed universally as the ordinary fluviatile deposit 
of Natal, corresponding to our gravel beds in its position 
relatively to the drama. The mouths of all the river 
valleys seawards, the sides of large inland valleys, such as 
Pine Town, and the gulleys and smaller valleys of the Natal 
Dp nay watersheds, all expose this formation. The detritus 

which it is composed is fine, and the rolled stones, &c., 
occurring in it are small. I have found it, in siti, at 
Umzinto Shore 50 miles south of D'Urban ; at Umbilo, 10 miles 
south, and northwards on every river course, and always in it 
are flakes and chips, generally of a coarse semi-metamorphic 
sandstone or grit, occasionally of rough quartz, and more rarely 
of chalcedony, but utterly unwrought. This formation on the 
coast is situated from 25 to 50 feet above the present levels of 
the rivers near which it occurs, and in one case an apparently 
similar deposit yielding flakes is found 100 feet above the 
present bed of the river Umhloti at Verulam. 

_ At Umzinto it is seen 40 feet above sea-level, 100 yards from 
the shore, lying on sea-worn rocks of the same character as 
those on which the surf now beats. 

In it were associated quartz flakes and dolerite knives, and one 
scraper which had apparently been subject to the action of fire, 
Dolerite flakes, &c., are nowhere abundantly represented in this 
deposit, and when seen evince only first attempts at its employ- 
ment in place of grit, which it seems to have superseded. 

At Avoca, where the deposit appears to be more recent than 
elsewhere, and contains a larger quantity of sand and no rolled 
stones (passing in fact into an almost pure sand deposit), the 
contents are chiefly of dolerite or trachyte obtained from very 
adjacent outcrops of these rocks. The specimens are very 
roughly formed—those exhibited show how rude. 
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IMLUXIAL ^TEATA. 


1. Yellow marly sud or marl 
*. Tron-stoue conglomerate, 
3. Blne-clay or brick-earth, 
$. Chocolate sou or red earth. 

No doubt a lawe proportion of the deposita blus described 
under the hewl of diluvial may le looked upon as af bhie same 
ehronologmeal age as those described as alluvial, andl their contents 
accordingly are very similar. Dut there are also Huviatile 
accumulations which are older, and the cootents of these 
display # much toucher material used, with à less power of 
workmanship. 


Ne 1. A Yelow Sandy dard, 


This is noticed universally as the ordinary fluviatile deposit 
of Natal, corresponding to uur gravel beds in ite position 
relatively to the drainage, The mouths of all the river 
valeys seawards, the sides of large inland valleys, such aa 
Pine Town, and the eulleys and smaller valleys of the Natal 
upeeuntry watersheds, all expose this formation. The detritos 
of which it is composed is fne, amd the rolled stones, &c, 
Occurring in it are аши. I have feumal it, ta fH, at 
Urinzinta Shore 50 qiles south of IY Urban ; at Einbilo, 10 miles 
south, amd nortliwands ou every river enurge, and. always in it 
are flakea and chips, senerally of a course semi-metamorphie 
sandstone or grit, occasionaliy of. rough quartz, aud more rarely 
of chalecdony, but utterly umeresghí This formation on the 
coast is situated from Z5 to 0) feet above the present Jevels of 
the rivers near which it occurs, amd in one case an epparently 
sunilar deposit yielding flükes i& foumd TON feet above the 
present bed of the rnver Urililoti at Verulam, 

At Umeinte it is seen 40 feet above sea-level, 100 yards from 
the shore, lying on sea-worn rocks of the same character as 
those on which the surf now heats. 

In it Were associated quartz flakes and dolerite knives, and one 
scraper which had apparently been subject to the action of fire, 
Dolerite Hakes, ġe, ars nowhere abundantly represented. in this 
deposit, aud when seen evince ouly first attempts at ils employ- 
ment in place uf grit, which it seems ta have superseded. 

At Avoca, where the deposit appears to be more recent than 
elsewhere, and contains a larger quantity of sand and zo rolled 
stones (passing in fact inta an almost pure sme? deposit), the 
contents are chiefy of dolerite or trachyte obtained from Very 
adjacent outcrops of these rocks. The specimens are very 
roughly formed—thiose exhibited show Aow rude, 
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' Associated with them are a few quartz flakes and grit im- 
pecan from rolled pebbles in the neighbouring valleys. This 
ocality is very rich in implements and pebbles, mostly broken, 
and all of the lowest type. 

assing inland from the sea coast up the Umiilo Valley, 

which I choose as an illustration, because sections have been 
exposed through all its length by the railway works, this deposit 
is to be seen in the cuttings, especially in the lower part of the 
valley, and in the side-cuttings made for building banks, The 
contents are similar to those above mentioned, and everywhere 
yield grit flakes of different characters. | 

Up-country on the higher table lands of Natal on most of 
the rivers examined, a trace of these deposits exists in gulleys 
or broken land, containing weapons of a much more finished 
type, and made from diorite or from chalcedonic pebbles rather 
than from grü. 

The deposit in this up-country district especially is peculiar 
in the following respects, It generally contains concretionary 
limestone, often of grotesque and irregular forms, and is always 
based upon ferruginous concrete which lies upon denuded 
strata below. The most instructive section of this formation 
occurs at the junction of the Great and Little Bushman’s Rivers, 
at Estcourt; it is as follows :— 

a. Humus, from 1 to 18 inches thick. 

ù. Marly clay ; yellowish, from 3 to 5 feet thick. This cox- 
tains calcareous nodules of concretionary character ; 
fragments of shale, from the adjacent hills which 
have been denuded, and rolled pebbles of trap; also 


quartz — but no implements. 

e. Yellowish clay, largely cemented with iron, and con- 
taining rolled pieces of iron concrete, irregular frag- 
ments of sandstone rather water-worn, and apparently 
distributed in layers; chips and flakes, and worked 
flake-knives and arrow-heads quite clean of fracture, 
of trap and similar rocks, all presenting materials not 
occurring in the immediate neighbourhood. This 
yellowish clay is from 5 to 9 feet thick, and rests on 
stratified shale of the Natal coal-bearing age, more 
than 12 feet above the river beds. 

At other points near Estcourt these strata occur at the height 
of 100 feet above the river, and at such spots contain more lime- 
stone and less ironstone. The worked contents of these beds 
at this one section are shown, and the series of materials used 
below it. 

Commandant Bowker visited Estcourt, and obtained in a few 
minutes’ search some very good weapons, which he sent to the 
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Associated with rhum are a few quartz flakes and smit jin- 
plements from rolled pebbles in the newhbouring valleys. This 
locality 18 very rich im implements and pebbles, mostly broken, 
and all of the lowest type. 

Passing inland from the sea coast up іђе Гон Fallos, 
which ] choose as ап IHustration, because sertions haye heej 
exposer throni allita leneth by the railway works, this deprsit 
is tu be seen in the cutting, especially in the dower part of the 
valley, and in the sule-cuttings made Fez buthling banks. The 
cuntents are similar te. those above inentianed, and everywhere 
yield get Hakes of different. characters 

Up-eouutry on. tha. luglier. table lands of Natal on mort of 
Lis rivers examined, a trate of these deposits exists in аце 
or broken (and, ermmtanums weapuna of u mucho annre Baustued 
type, and maile froni diorite oe froto ebiulenlonie peblides rather 
than Eron arid, 

The deposit in this up-conntry district, especially i$. poeuliar 
ime the following respects, IL TOES сопиивн CUHCTÜLIOTLATY 
limestone, often of raste aud itresular forms, aud ig always 
based upem ferruginous conercte which lieg upon йеп] 
strata Беј. Т ао тинте serten of this Forat ion 
aceurs at the junction ai the (reat aml Little ushrmnau's livers, 
ub Easteaurt; Jb ia as follows: — 

Humus, fro q to 1# rekes thek, 

b Marly clay ; yellowish, ftom 3 to 3 feet thick. This erz- 
tains calcareous nodules of concretionary charactor 
irasnenta of shale, front the acljacent hilis which 
have been. dennded, and: rint] peblles of trap; alsa 
guariz framuenta, but so naplerienta, 

с. YeHnwish clay, largely cemented with iron, amd ean- 
tanine rolleri pileges uf Ina comerete, itesiular Prut- 
mente of snnistene rather water-worn, arid apparently 
distributed in laver; chips and fakes, aud wurke! 
flake-knives and iürrow-heads quite clean of fracture, 
of trap and similar rocks, all presenting materials no 
oemurHDS in tlie immediate печки This 
yellewish clav is fean à te 5 feet thik, and rests on 
stratified shale ol the Natal conl-leartiet age, mort 
than 1? feet above the river beds. 

At other points near Estcourt these strata occur at the height 
nf 100 feet above the river, aiel at such pots contain mòre ling- 
stong atul lesa ironstone. Tle worked contents of these bsla 
at this one section are shown, and the series of tuaterials usal 
below it. 

Commandante Paseker vislbesE: Esteourt, smd obtained ina few 
minutes siateh some very oin > weapons, which Ia sent te the 
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Cape Town Museum. They were obtained by him in a spot 
about a mile from that here mentioned, and apparently exposing 
a similar section. 


No. 2.—Iron Conglomerate, 


In the open flats, which form the terraced elevations above 
the sea, inland of Natal, already noticed, a trace of the yellow 
marl, but of a whiter colour, occurs. But the more conspicuous 
feature of these flats——as at. Little Bushman's River, Rongport, 
Weenen Thorn Country, Camperdown Flats, and on the coast, 
at Smerdon's Flat, on the Little Umhlanga watershed,—is the 
underlying concrete bed of iron-shot, or marsh iron, which I 
place second on my list of deposits. | 

This is sometimes from 4 to 5 feet thick, and seldom less than 
1 foot. It occurs universally in the upper district, and is quite 
a marked feature geologically. With rare exceptions it yields 
well formed weapons in dolerite and quartz, The series of 
weapons in dolerite, marked Smerdon’s Flat, well ex- 
emplifies the average yield of these two beds, and specimens of 
the ferruginous concrete are shown with it. As I before stated, 
I have never found any worked stone ascribable to man below 
this iron bed,and I consider it a point of departure for future 
examination. 


No 3.—JBrick Earth, and Blue Clay. 


Brick earth, which occurs at the Great Umhlanga (on the 
coast), and the blue clay, at the Umsindusi Valley near Pieter- 
maritzburg, succeed the yellow clay, as that in all cases seems 
to rest upon the conglomerate, whereas these two deposits have 
only very insuccinct beds of conglomerate abore them, and are 
even intermingled with it. I accept them therefore as being 
synchronous with the conglomerate, but representing its very 
lowest element. 

The brick earth is rather barren of results, and it is only when 
adjacent to the iron bed, which is sparingly traced in it, that 
implements occur. Coarse quartz and dolerite are the materials, 
and they are rarely well formed. I have seen ne grit specimens. 

This deposit occurs in the Great Umhlanga Valley, at a point 
ere the watershed has widened out, and the river incline is 
not so steep as usual. It is from 12 to 13 feet above the present 
river level, and about 30 feet above the denuded bed of the 
river, where its bed rock of shale has been reached by boring. 

A similar deposit occurs at the Avoca, but I have not 
obtained any implements from it; it is about 12 feet below the 
drift sand and marl of which I previously spoke. 
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Cape Town Museum. They were obtained by him in a spot 
about & mile from that here mentioned, and apparently exposing 
a suallar чес, 


No Zo—dfron Congipnterate. 


In the open flats, which foru the terraced elevations above 
the sea, inlamt of Natal, already noticed, a trace of the yellow 
marl, but of a whtfer colour, occurs. Dut the mare conspicnous 
feature of these fats,—as at Little Bushman’s Iiver, Rowrport, 
Weenen Thorn Country, Camperdown Flata, and on the cost, 
at Smerden’s Flat, on the Little Umhlanga waterstud,—is the 
underlyue concrete bed of irun-shel, or metsh ton, which Í 
place second on my list of deposits. 

This 18 Senuetirues from 4 to 5 feet thick, and seldom less than 
D foot, It occurs universally in the upper «istrict, and is quite 
a market frature veclorically, With rare xcept at yields 
well formed weapons in dolente and quartz The series of 
weapons in dolere, marked — Smerdlons Flat, well ex. 
empliBes the average yield of these bwo beds, ari specimens of 
the ferruimnous concrete are shown with it. As I before stated, 
1 have never found any worked stune. aseribable to. man below 
this iran bed, and E consider it a pott o£ departure. for. future 
examination. 


Au X — rib Furth, ami Biur Clery, 


Briek cari, which occurs at the Great Winklanga fon the 
coast), aod the blue clay, al the. Umaindusi Valley near l'ieter- 
Toaritzbure, succeed the yellow clay, as Ыш in all cases seems 
to rest upon the conclunernte, whereas these two deposits have 
only very insuccinet bels of conrlomerate abore them, amd are 
even intermingled with it. I accept them therefore ag being 
synchronous with the conglomerate, but representing its very 
lowest element. 

The brick earth ıs rather barren of results, and it isonly when 
ljacent to the iron bed, which is sparingly traced in it, that 
Implements occur, Coarse quartz and dolerite are the materials, 
and they are rarely well formed. | have seeu sie gni specimens. 

This deposit oceurs in the Great Umhlanga Valley, at a point 
where the watershed has widened ont, iml the river ineline js 
not so steep as usual. lt is from 12 to 13 feet above the prosent 
river level, amd aboub 30 feet above the denuded bel of the 
river, wliere ra Led rock of shiale hus been reached by burine, 

A similar deposit occurs at the Avoca, but È hare not 
obtained any mplements from it; it is about 12 feet below the 
drait sax! and marl of which T previously spoke. 
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Blue clay, with some very intact implements, is found on the 
Umsimdusi Valley, about 35 to 40 feet above the river, and 
half-a-mile from its present course. Nearer the river, con- 

lomerate is very abundant, and is quarried for the streets of 
Maritzburg, but I could only trace a small bed of the con- 
glomerate above the clay, which is about 6 feet thick. The 
implements were all in dolerite. z 

Although the pit was a very small one, I found five or six 
undoubted fakes, so this would appear to be rich in remains. 

Sections illustrative of these deposits are here given :— 
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SECTION AT GREAT UMHLANGA (BRICK EARTH). 
tuia Aurel G Boa Rock of Shale. 
SECTIONS OF RIVER BEDS SHOWING ALLUVIAL AND DILUVIAL DEPOSITS. 
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Blue efay, with some very intact. implements, 18 found an the 
Umsimdusi Valley, about 35 to 440 feet above the river, and 
half-i-mile from its present course. Nearer the river, con- 
wlomerate 18 very abutulant, ad is quarried for the streets of 
Maritebure, but I could only trace a small Heal of the can- 
vlomerate above fhe ciay, which is about 6 feet thick, The 
implements were all in dolerite. | | 

Althourh the pit was a very small ene, I found five. or six 
undoubted fakes, so Lis woull appear to be rich in remains. 

Sevtiuns illustrative of these depusits are bere ¢tven :— 
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ЕЕСТІОХ ЛТ АТОСА (SAWNDY LOAM). 
» Drift Sand. e Erick Earth, Alluvial. 
: ly Sand, ) "Diluvial, d. Bed Hock of Shale. 
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Drift Sand, а. Hoe Cla зу cds. Arial 
a. i y 
b. Tallow Mari, j нт. ғ. Соатве Sand 


J. Bed Kock of Sandstone. 
SECTIONS OF RIVER BEDS SHOWING ALLUVIAL AND DILUTIAL DEPOSITS. 
The strata marked thos (*) are implement-bearing. 


No. 4.— Chocolate Sal or Red Earth. 


So far the deposits diluvially have all been intimately connected 
with the present river system, and their formation is a portion 
of the ore of to-day. But the beds I now have to deal 
with, and which yield strong evidence of pre-historic art, are 
special in character, and of very doubtful origin. 

About 1 to 2 miles inland from the shore-line of Natal, 
generally covered with sandy soil, and clothed with dense bush, 
the hills at an average height of 350 to 400 feet above the sea- 


level bear a capping of red earth, bright red, highly aluminous, 


very well compacted, and utterly devoid of organic remains or 
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4, Dah Sand. c. Frick Earth, Alia. 
b. Yellow Маз Елди, } edad. te Bed Hue’, uf Shue. 





RECTION 2T СМЕТА: {ҮЕ MARL, 


r. Publier Hei. 1 
A, ТИП Sand. i [зам] „и. Паг tay Heda,  АПОТАР. 
b. Teller iar]. . Er. Carm sai. 

Jf Vas ork of Sandor. 


BPCTIONS OF RIVER EFDS SHGWT RELCYIAEL 4x DILUVI&L DEPOSITA. 


THe strate EDRIE CU (ICA (*) RT Iapicement-beaüring. 


J ro, 4.— Chocolate nii or Fed arta. 


5o far the deposits diluviolly bave ali been intimately connected 
with the present river system, aml their formation is à portion 
of the contiuration of tolay. But the beds I now have to deal 
with, and which yield stron? evidence of pre-histurtu att, are 
special in character, and of very doubtful orizin. 

About i to 7 miles inland from the shore-ne of Natal, 
generally covered with вашу Roll, nd. elothed with dense bush, 
the hilla at an average height of 90 to JUU feel above the seg- 
level bear a capping of red earth, bright red, highly aluminous, 
very well compacted, amd utterly devoid of organic remains ur 
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rolled stones. This earth lies upon yellow soft marl semi-stratified, 
or directly m gravel boulder beds moderately developed, and 
¥ 


wherever I have seen a good section exposed, Is YE чара 
and generally 


of a palolithic type in grit, clumsy, ill-fashion 
fabricated from the boulders, which invariably are found in the 
ground at a lower level in the adjacent valleys, I have here a 
series of these weapons as illustrations. = i 

It is hardly a part of this paper to discuss the geological age 
of this red earth. It is bedded on the subjacent A marl by 
a line of iron band ore, sometimes thick, sometimes sparse, often 
represented by a few rolled stones, Above and upon this the 
implements occur, and here it is again noticeable that no imple- 
ments are found below the iron bed 

I cannot imagine these beds to be of the same date as those 
of the present river system, but if so they must mark the very - 
commencement of the present configuration of land, and have 
been mud banks, as their stiff tenacious material evidences, 
based unconformably on a previous yellow marl, slightly denuded, 
and with boulders. 

Their height above the sea points to the upheaval of the 
country to the amount of 400 feet at least since the mud-banks 
were deposited, and the excavation of the red earth and deposits 
of blown sand as shown in the Red Hill section already referred 
to, indicate a slight oscillation of the land when raised. 

The presence of this stiff red earth, and of terraces or beaches 
of water-worn and transported boulders at an immediately 
lower elevation, as also tle utter absence of any shells or 
evidences of life in any of the deposits I have named, suggest a 
‘lacial period as the commencement of pre-historic life in this 
district, but a glacial period which has only been very mild in 
action, and which has been productive of only such phenomena 
as lake ice may have produced. 

Whatever the origin of this deposit, in it so far have I found 
the earliest evidences of man, and consequently until further 
investigations have proved me in error, I consider the red 
varth to be the oldest deposit in which, from an anthropological 
view, we are interested. I am sorry that the geology of Natal 
has had so little study, as its configuration is of great interest, 
but the incessant presence of trap dykes at all intervals of time, 
and the consequent interruption and obliteration of strata, 
together with the almost utter absence, so far, of any organio 
remains, renders the solution of its history a work of great 
difficulty ; until this has been done the true value of the deposits 
above mentioned wjll not be perceived. 

I exhibit a Map of Natal, with the foregoing strata which have 
yielded specimens on examination marked on it. 
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тое зил, Тв ит lies upon yellow soft marl semi-stratified | 
or directly upon cruvel boulder beds moderately developed, aud 
wherever £ huve scen a "ood seetiou expesal, 1t. vielils weapons 
af a paleolithie type it grit, отиу, Шакке ду vencrally 
fabricated from the ballera, which invariably are fouml in the 
ground at a lower level 1m thi: adjacent valleys, 1 have herm a 
series of these weapuus as illustratiuns, 

It is hardly o part of this pauper ta disenss the veolotical are 
of thig red earth. It i bedded on the subjacent yellow marl by 
a line of iron bord ore, soiuetitaes thick, sometimes sparse, often 
represented by a few rolled stones. Above and upon this the 
implements нє, and here it js usan noticeable that no inple- 
ments nne found. below thee iron Ded, 

{ cannot Imeulne these pails to be of the same date as those 
of tha pregatt river zvstem, Dut if so they must mark the very 
conimnencenient GF the present confraratien. o iatl, and hare 
been mand banks, as their stiff tenacious taaternd evideness, 
based unconformautby on à previous yellow marl, elivhtly denuded, 
aud. with bonlders. 

Their heicht above the sea putts tr the upheuval of the 
&nuntry to tle amount of {UU Doct at Toast since the mud-banks 
were deposited, aml thie exeivatian o£ tlie ma earch and deposits 
of blown sacl as shown qir te Hed Hil section арс referred 
Lo, indicate à; slight oscillation of the Tad when rise, 

The presence of this sil red erty, ити] ot terraces or beaclies 
of water-worn ard transportet heulklers at anm dununedntely 
lower elevatiun, as mian the ster ubeenep of anv shell or 
evidences od. Es in uns ob the deprsits I havé named, sunust a 
lacia] periu as the commencement of pre-histere life iu this 
distriet, but а sbkueial perd whieli has. only been vers mild 1n 
athen, and whieh lias been productive of uuly such: plienomena 
as Take iee nay hive preluvel. 

Whatever the erisin af this deposit, in it so fur have I found 
the earliest evils ef man, nig] consequently untul further 
tmyestivations have proved me in error, To consider the red 
earth to be the olilest dupasit an which, From au anth qeilemeal 
view, we sre interested, F am sorry that the sedlors of oXMulal 
hus had se Ле study, 23 15 eondürüratten be uf cmeut luterest, 
but the imncessamt presen of tap dykes atal intervals of tiuie, 
and the consequent interrupta amd elliteration of strata, 
tether with the alteost utfer albacnee, 3o far, al any organisa 
emaga, renders the sohutuem ot its hiiderw ao work oof ort 
iE; until this has beet reme tha true value of the seposita 
alpose gientioned will mi be poroervial. 

і сехии а Мара ат, АИ the foregoing strata whicb hawa 
хле] вес тх а ехала ао markel vti 1L. 
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One spot which has yielded specimens of exceptional interest 
I every point of view, is that mine of wealth, the crater at 

I was assured by Mrs. Barber, so well known for her philo- 
sophical interest and researches in South Africa, that flint weapons, 
pieces of ostrich egg-shells and chips of chalcedonic flint, such as 
occur abundantly in many spots in the extensive upland plateau, 
had been found at great oe in the matrix in which diamonds 
occur, and mixed with the diamonds. This points to the 
existence of a mud crater probably of quaternary age, in the 
slowly upheaving mass of which implements and other débris, 
including shards of pottery, got thrown or drifted, and as the 
mud, still viscous, slowly circulated in the torpid crater these 
relics were carried down. | 

The lowest level at which I have heard of shards, &c., was 
72 feet below the surface, Mrs. Barber mentioned 40 feet, and 
I can rely upon her statement. It is not a part of my paper to 
discuss the age and origin of these mines, but the presence of 
these relics must always be of great significance to the geologist, 
as helping him to read aright the indications he has to decipher, 


Colonel Bowker, during a trip up the east coast, in which he 
landed at Mozambique, Lorenco Marques, and Inhambane, 
found traces of stone implements at each spot, but he saw none 
at Zanzibar, where he stayed some days. 

The implements mentioned in “ Trans. International Congress 
of Pre-historie Archwology,” as dug up by Mr. Bowker on the 
Fish River, at a depth of 18 feet, and others found by Mr. Dunn 
of Cape Town in excavating for coal at the Stormberg, at a 
depth of 12 to 15 feet, were probably palwoliths: in both cases 
they were only flakes. 

I may call your attention to the deposits in which implements 
are said to have occurred. 

West Bank, Kahoon Hiver On red aoi hi 

B. Kaffraria, 14 miles from ѕеа е0 зар 000: 

Cape Henderson near Kei River .. Burface of red soil. 

Klip River, Spruit (Albert) .. D B 

s Town, Dordrecht ie ne = : 

East London .. z. oh Gravel under 4 ft. clay. 

Panmure. . i: ee f э J 2 T PAR 

In all these instances the deposit seems to agree with the 
description and position of my ferruginous concrete. 
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Onc epot which haa yielded specimens of exceptional inlerest 
from every Poink ol view, is that wine of wealth, the crater at 
Kimberley. 

| was assured by Mrs. Barber, sọ well known for her philo- 
aophical interest aud researches 15 South Atrica, that fant weapons, 
pieces of ostrich ege-shelle and chips of chalcedonte fit, such as 
occur &bundantly io many spots in the extensive upland plateau, 
had been found at great depth in the matrix їп wluch diamonds 
occur, and maxed with the diamonds. This points toe the 
existence of a wud crater probably of quaternary age, in the 
slowly upheavine mass of which implements and. other. dr, 
including shards of poltery, got thrown or drifted, and as the 
mud, still viscous, slowly circulated iu the torpid crater these 
relies vera carried down. 

The Joweat level at which I have heard of shards, dc. was 
7? feet below the surface. Mrs. Barber mentioned 40 feet, and 
I сап rely upon her statement. It is not a part of my paper io 
discuss the age and origin of theae mines, but the presence of 
these relics must always be of creat sipnifcance to the peologist, 
as helping him to read anght the indications he has to decipher. 
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Colonel Bowker, during a trip up the east coast, in which he 
landed at Mozambique, Lorengo Marques, and [nhanibane, 
found traces of slone implements at exch spot, but le saw none 
at Zanzibar, where he stayed seme days. 

The implemenis mentioned in “Trans. Intemational Co onines 
of Pre-historiz: Archieoloey," as ug up by Mr, Bowker on the 
Fish [trver, at a depth of 18 feet, and others found by Mr. Dunn 
af Cape Town in exeavatnur for coal at the Storm beri, aba 
depth of. 19 to 15 feet, were probably раоё : їп toth eases 
they were only flakes. 

І шлу call your attention to the deposits in which implements 
urc said to have occurred. 

West Bank, Kahnon Hiver 

B. Kailraria, 1l miles from sea } -- Ou red soll base. 

Cape Bendetsou near Kul River .. Surface uf red soil. 

Klip River, 5pruit. (Albert)... 2. 

Queen's Town, Dordrecht .. 

East London .. .. .. Gravel under 1 ft. c lay. 

Papmure, , o, . J 

Te all these instances the deposit seems to agreg with the 
description and position of гау ferrueinors concrete. 
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The two latter places are probably different sections of the 
same deposit, thicker near the sea than inland at Panmure, 


Zululand. 


Colonel Bowker, who went with the Queen's Cross Expedition 
to the site of the Prince Imperial's death, records the occurrence 
of pre-historie implements "in the dongas and hollows near 
Borke's Drift and Isandhlwana,” also in the donga on 
Ityotyosi River, heads of west Umvolosi :— 

"Some were dug out in excavating the foundation for the 
Queen’s Cross, and in cutting the drains, whilst that roogi 
the lime and ironstone’ deposits, jutting out at the sides of the 
donga, brought to light the place where the implements occurred 
in greatest quantities. 

* Judging from the ordinary wearing away of the surface soil, 
I considered that in undisturbed localities ‘ the specimen drift’ 
would average about 6 feet from the surface of the ground. 

“The implements differ but little from those I have found in 
Cape, Griqualand West, Free State, &e. No polished ones were 
found, all of the ordinary type, and some * carefully oe { 
from 'agate, spar, sandetone, and fossil wood, The usual core 
and flakes struck off, together with old pointless weapons, were 
met with iin greater numbers than the perfect weapons, which 
vary in size from maximum of ten pounds weight to only a few 
grains." —(^ Natal Witness," April 17, 1880.) 


No. 4—CHARACTER OF MATERIALS USED FOR FABRICATION 
OF IMPLEMENTS. 


As is seen in tracing out the history of man's prehistoric 
development, in all parts of the world, the first attempts to 
er a flake were made by him on the most easily fractured 
rocks; and Natal has developed very distinctly traces of the 
progress of “ Art " in fabricating stone implements. We find in 

earliest deposits that quartzose boulders have been employed, 
тапу 06 them of a comparatively friable material: from these, 
rough but at the same time tangible, forms were adopted ; with 
these also occur broken pieces of shalestone, but in consequence 
ofthe tenderness of the stone originally, and the absence of a 
distinct conchoidal fracture, I have not accepted them as 
evidences of man's art, although very probably such was the 
case. 

The quartzose rock became apparently more selected for its 

| This deposit seems to coincide with that described at Esteourt, and to be 
typical of the upper steps of the Colony. 
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The two latter places are probably different sections of the 
same deposit, thicker near the sea than ludand at Punmare. 


eit faded ret 


Colonel Bowker, who went with the Quecn's Cross Expedition 
to the site of the Drince Immer s death, records the occurrence 
of pre-historic implements "in the dongas and hollows near 
Rorke’s Dafi aud Ósandhbhwusa, also їп the domga ш the 
Ityotyosi River, heads of west Umvoelosi :— 

t Bome were dur (ub im exeavalimr the foumdatinn for the 
Queen's Cross, ane in cutting the drains, whilst that through 
the line and ironstone’ deposits, jutting out at the sides of the 
donma, brought te (Ше расыз where the implements occurred 
in greatest quantities. 

“Мили from the ordinary wearing away of the surface soil, 
T considered that. in amdisturbed. DIcalities “the specimen drift 
wold averate alent fi fret irom, the surtave uf the pronnd, 

"The mnplements difer but little from those I have fouud in 
Cape, Griqualand West, Free State, de Vir polished ones were 
found, all of the ondiinary type, aud seme 'carefully chipped’ 
from 'axnbe, spar, sandstone, amd fossil woudl! The usual core 
and flakes struck uii, together wiih ol pointless weapons, were 
met with in greater numbers than the. perfect weapons, which 
vary in size fron raxinnuTu ad tet pounds weight tu unby a few 
"rains -—(" Natal Witness,” April LT, 1880.) 


AD. 4-——ÜnAHACTER OF MAIFRETAILS USED FOR FARICATION 
DF IurLEWuESTR. 


Аз 18 seen in tracing eut the history of mans prehistorie 
developineut, in all parts of the world, the first aliewipts to 
shape a flake were made by lun on the most ensily fractured 
Tocka; and Nalal has developed very distinctly traces of the 
progress of * Art " £n fabricating stone implements, We find im 
the enrliest deposiks that qunarfzose Bosbices live been euployed, 
uty Of them of a cmaparatively friable material; from these, 
Tough but at the same time tancsible, forms were alopted ; with 
these afso occur broken pieces ef shuülestone, but 1n consequence 
of the. tenderness of the stone. originally, awl the Absence uf a 
distinct cuuchondal frieiure, I dave not accepted theu as 
evidences oF mana art, although very probably such was the 
Quia, 

Tbe quarbzese rock becaine appurentl: more sebeit for its 


1 This deposi ans ta riper with that described et Fstegurt, and te be 
tvpival of the upper sepa of Се отту, 
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hardness, and smaller implementa with keener edges grew out of 
the first rough attempts. — — T^ 

In the river gravels of a little more recent period, as well as 
quartzose implements, we find rough fragments of quartz, quite 
unshaped, splinters of greenstone and trachytic rock, chalcedon 
flakes unfashioned, and harder varieties of the quartzose sand- 
stone. These all present fairly keen edges, and the bulb of 
percussion becomes evident as a mark of intentional fracture. 

The river clays yield a very similar series to the above. 

The concrete and yellne marl however mark a new era, in 
which the hardest varieties of the chalcedony, jasper, &c., 
have been broken and even roughly trimmed. 

The trachytic and cherty flakes appear to have been often 
brought some distance, and the fabricators have not depended 
entirely upon the use of the stones, &c., which their own neigh- 
bourhood supplied. m 

The g« form of the weapons is improved, and the shaping 
of arrow-heads, &c., to a well balanced flake arrived at. 

Immediately on this, and almost intermingled with it, occur 
chert and flinty arrow-heads of good form and workmanship, 
fashioned by back snapping at the edges ; perforated stones of 
indurated shale are coincident. fea 

Finally the perfected implement of chert is found at the Cape 
with surface trimming ; riz flakes of all ages are abundant, 
but the material, of whichever variety, seems to have presented 
difficulties never overcome by the fabricators. 

"The Cape materials seem to be confined to varieties of a 
stone of recent date, not unlike hornstone in хррекгаоре: 
siliceous schist, and quartz. I saw no chalcedonic rocks. 

In the Eastern Provinces, quartz, chert, trachyte, and 
metamorphic rocks are used. | | 

The berglands of. the Stormberg, &c.—Chert, jasperite, dolerite, 
quartz, and siliceous sandstones, and indurated shales. 

Basutuland.—Agate, jasper and chert, with trachytic eruptive 
rocks, and a little quartz. 

Overberg.—Uhert, chaleedony, and very hard trachytic rocks, 
clay slate indurated. 

Natal. — Cher, jasper, chalcedony, fossil wood (silicified), 
varieties of quartz, clay slates, trachytic rocks, indurated and 
metamorphic sandstones, quartzose grit, and indurated shale. 

Asa rule the implements found in each district have been 
fashioned out of the minerals of the same district, but there are 
cases where amethyst, quartz, jasperite, and other selected stones 
occur, and would point to their introduction from a distance 
exceeding 100 miles, This is specially noticeable in the case of 
reddish close-grained chert like jasper found in Natal and at 
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jardness, and smaller implements with keener edges grow ont. of 
the frat rough atteropla 

in the vicer gravels of a little iuore recent period, as well az 
quartzust implements, we find tough fragmenta of quartz, quite 
unshaped, splinters of greenstone und trachybtic rack, chaleedony 
Hakes unfashiumed, and harder varieties of the quarizose sand- 
sione, These all present fairly keen edges, aml the bulb of 
pervussion hecomes evident as a mark of intentional fracture, 

The river clays Ylelkd a very similar series ta the above. 

The concrete and умно mari however mark a now era, in 
which the very hardest varieties of the chalcedony, jasper, 6, 
have been broken and even roughly trimmed. 

The trachytic and cherty flakes appeur to have Leen often 
brought some distance, and the fabricators huve not depended 
entirely upon the use of the stones, we, which their own Deit- 
bourhood supplied, 

The general form of the weapons i5 Wnpeoved, and the shaming 
af gmow-hewls, &e., to a well balanced Hake arrived at, 

Immediately an this, sud almost intermmeled with it, uccur 
chert and flinty arrow-heads of good form and workmanship, 
foshiowd by back snapping at the edges; wevforated stones of 
indurated shale are coineitent. 

Finally the perluctel implement of chert is foun at the Cape 
with surfece trimmuuc; guerfz lakes of all ages are abundant, 
but the materia], of whichever variety, seetus. Lo have presented 
difficulties never overcoue by the fabricators, 

The Cape materials seem to be coolimeal to varielics of a 
cherty atone of recent date, met unlike lhartstone in appearance, 
&ilhieeona schist, and quartz. [saw no chalceconic rocks, 

In th: esia логан, quartz, chert, trachyte, and 
metamorphic cocks are used. 

Тһе релдер п the Sformberg, cc — Chert, jasperite, dolerite, 
quartz, aud siliceous sandstones, and indurated shales. 

Базиан? Аба, jasper anid chert, with traclytie eruptive 
rocks, and a lile quartz. 

Gerberga —Chert, chalcatuny, and very bard drachytic rocks, 
lay slate indurated. 

Nafai—Chert, jasper, chalcedony, fossil wood isilieafied;, 
varieties of quarta, chiy slates, traehwtie rocks, mdurated nnd 
melanorphic sandstones, quartzose grit, and induratad shale. 

Aaa Tle the Implements found in each distriet have been 
fashioned eut of the minerals of the same district, but there are 
cases where amethyst, quartz, jasperite, and other selected stones 
uccuf, dnd. would. pemt te their intraluction trom a distance 
excamlins 100 miles. This is Specially uoticeahlle in the case of 
reddish close-vrained chert like jasper found in Natal and at 
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East London, and having apparently been brought from the foot 
of the Kathlamba, over 150 miles from either spot where it has 
been noticed in implements, 

RÉSUMÉ. 

I have now dealt with the question of the indications in South 
Africa of a Stone Age, from the different positions I laid down at 
the beginning of my paper ; and it only remains for me to call your 
attention to the ethnographical facts which seem to be 


—The presence of a primeval low stage of existence, 
pcre’ the usual earliest evidences of man upon earth as 
found in other countries. Its indications are found in the 
Quaternary strata of Natal, and probably on more complete 
examinations of South Africa will Б universally seen 1n deposita 
of similar age. ! 

There seems reason to believe that the earliest beds in which 
anthropological traces occur are “ Glacial.” 

The materials used in the earlier strata are grit and sandstone 
of a metamorphic character, with doubtful examples of indurated 
shale: these gradually being replaced in the later strata by 
harder trachyte, metamorphic rocks, and even chalcedony. The 
working of the materials is rude, displaying a very limited power 
of fashioning either a constant shape or type, striving rather after 
& keen edge or point as the summum bonum to achieved. 
Even the stride from the sandstone to the use of trachytie rocks, 
as a material during this period, marks progress; the more so 
when the improvement in fashioning, as shown in the smaller 
and less clumsy forms of implements, made from the harder 
rocks, is taken into account. 

Rough clubs or celts (such as fig. 3, Plate X), of sandstone, 
with rude and irregular shaped sssegai weapons for thrusting or 
throwing, appear to have been the methods of offence at command. 

The bow does not seem to have been known; scraper and knife 
flakes of the roughest character answered all purposes of dressing 
skins for clothing and for severing portions of meat for cooking, 
if cooking was known. 

For sewing skins together, thorns of plants and sinews of 
animals were ready at hand. 

Whether the people of this age were troglodytic, partially or 
entirely, must be left to future investigators to determine. 

Pottery, which doubtfully present, is. unburnt and 
unornamented. 

This representa a paleolithic era in South Africa. 

IL—To the preceding, by extra development, or grafted on 
it by a wave of development from the North, succeeded a period 
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Fast London, and Iniving apparently been hrouzhit from the foot 
of the Kuthlamba, nver 190 miles fromm either spot where it lias 
been noticed ur implements. 


ItÉSUMEÉ. 


[have now dealt with the question of the imlicationa in South 
Africa of a Stone Age, from the ditferent positians I laid desi ut 
the бени of roy paperi amil tb only renies for me to call your 
attention to the ethuggraphicaf facta which seem te be 
S1ireresten, 

l—Ihe presence of a pameval hyw stüse of existence, 
corroborating bhe usuel earliest evidenees of min pon earth as 
found in other quuntries, kts писала ate brunt iu the 
Queafrraerg Wrata of smal, aml probably en more complete 
exinmmuialions ob South. Afri will loe universalDy seen in deposita 
ОГ биши Пр, 

There seems tearan to belewe hat 11e exrliest beds io. whieh 
йрн [өн нп] tracea oecur are "бл" 

Fhe meate riede usel dn dhe irhier struit are erit пич] яллаа 
Of a ш анон аташ, м Цомын охире отац] 
shale: rpheze sradusdle Tenet replat imo the durer strata dey 
harder traehizte, metatnerpliie rocks, atel even chaleeldoany, — The 
aoe A citer af tee mats rins is rude, "охра а very liuitel vcr 
oË fashioning eher eenstant shape er tpe strtvttiee rather after 
& keen tectere or ponit us the sre banua t De Тане. 
Eyen the stvisde from thesandstiie ti tluc ise ep ürashytie rocks, 
аз а material iurines abis peril, marks prese-s; the amare оны 
When the improvement m Eisbiinins, as zlswn d tlie smaller 
Ond des elumey bors ef nnplauenuts, mue frm ihe dearer 
rocks, is taben iati urtit, 

ligh clubas or celta gauch us Biz S, Plate Xi oof sandstone, 
wie гае ат теат анч] ахлоі weapons Por hristina т 
throwing, appear to buve been tlie metiri] od gte eee Лл ниш. 

Fha: boi duri nef seem do Daye been knew; seraper amd kate 
Hakes of the nomhest character imswered adl purposes i£ dressing 
skis for Липе anil for sewerins porrtons 6f ger fur coking, 
ІЁ ата атн акам Куч. 

For sewine sking together, thoma ef plants amg shuwa uf 
nnimals were ready at Harel, 

Whether the peuple: of this ue were tried tue, partially or 
entitelv, st Ti: Jett b fiture viet Go dite. 

Petter, which sews dueltfully peo af, is unburnt and 
чигил, 

This represents à pala lhe era ти anth Anean, 

IE---YTo the үг ик, bw extra iloselopirent, vm гаі on 
it by a жое nf ibevelepanent frei the Morti, sucececiled а рак 

Fork, AI. I 
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"which is represented by the contents of the Upland Strata of 
"Natal and Eastern Province of the “ Old Colony.” 
This indicates a state in which the use of the bow was evidently 
well known, and the javelin forms of the celts were well 
p developed, and formed by chipping of a coarse character. 

j : coarse and less effective materials, sandstone and grit, 
had been discarded, and the harder sorts of quartz, trachyte, 
metamorphic and chalcedonic rocks were used to provide flakes. 
‘These flakes were keen, symmetrically fashioned, and of a 
oe eneral uniformity in shape and character, but wnirimmed. 
е Pottery had become well-Enown, but its ornamentation and good 

| ‘burning had not yet been arrived at. (А 
| Most of the alluvial deposits of the Uplands and the /Eolian 
IL—Almost allied to the last named, and found insensibly 
ES. rising from it, especially in the /Holian strata of the coast/ands 
aA of ‘Natal, is a period m which Phe XIV) ө d 
~ pottery (lype 2 anie, fi 1-8, Plate ) with wrough 
EN. екрана їп shalosdany of a trimmed character, are found 
associated with rougher implements in silicious and other rocks. 
~ The trimming is not very finished, and not equal to that of 
the Overberg lands. The arrow-heads are of a shape which 

suggests not only knowl and wee of the bow, but of poison, 
Var clubs, consisting of perforated stones, well wrought and 
D belong to this age, and form a connecting link between 

is period, locally developed in Natal, and the next one, No. IV. 
ES ^" V.—Has a similar aspect to No. IIL 
оч The materials used are of a highly siliceows character, the 
forms of all the weapons, whether picks, scrapers, or arrow-heads, 
are usually improved by chipping and trimming the original 
flake at the edges. The variety of types of form is very much 
increased, and many uses not before clearly suggested by the 
weapons themselves are now indicated. .The arrow-head prevails, 
and assegai-heads of a light character, adapted for throwing, 
such as those which the" Pondas,” “ Gaikas,” and “Galekas” of 
to-day employ, preponderate. 

The small arrow-heads of chalcedony are very broad and 
"often minute, and evidently were adapted to the use of poison to 
supplement their effect. | 
| ar clubs are abundant, but no other form of polished Weapon 
^ is found. Mullers and mortars for preparing roots, grain, and 
F paints aré seen, and the character of the life led seems to be 

identical with that now followed by the Korannas and other 
tribes allied to the Bosjesmen inhabiting those districts, 


Tm which relics of this age abound. 
The knowledge of iron among these people being historically 
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which is represented by the contents of the рете Sfrafea of 
Natel and the Ensteri Provinces of the '* Old Colony.” 

This imlicutes astatein which the use of te baw was conden tly 
welt awa, and the javelin farms of the cella were well 
developed, and formed by йорт of à course character, 

The coarse and less effective araferie’s, snndstone aud grit, 
had been distarded and the Аали sorts of quartz, traehwte, 
meturnorphie and ehalecdenie roeks were used to provide Hikes. 
These flakes were keen, aymmetricnily fashionel, aml of a 
general uniformity in shape aml character, but untrinmrii. 
Pottery had becume wefffaaien, bat its ornamentation aml wood 
burug jad not yel been arrived al. 

Most of the allavial depnzits of the Uplanda and the. Eolien 
deposits ol the coasts viell relira of this period. 

ill—.Àlmost allied to the last named, and found msensibly 
гіна fron il, especiully in the Malian strata of the оова 
of Kalal, is à perigd in which gofished ature, andl ornamenfed 
pottery (Type 2 ante, figs, 1-8, Plate XIV with wrought 
weapons in chalcedony of a trimmed charueter, are found 
associated with rougher implements in silieieus and other. rocks, 

Тһе блнт da чий tery Aniti, qud not ejual toe that al 
the Overkery lands. The arrow-heads ire of a ярар wich 
suggests not only kaowledue aid se of. (e arn, But o£. risen. 

War clubs, consisting of perforated stones, well wroneht and 
polished, belong to this age wul orm a connecta hak between 
thia period, locally developed in. Natal, and tlie next one, Ko. IV. 

IY — Has a siular uspect to xo, IIL. 

The meterie use are of a dhuehlyv sSeeosgs character the 
forma o£ al] Ehe weapons, whether picks, scraperz, er arrow-heada, 
ate usually nuprovedl hy FRAY and &Gstsrasg the orginal 
flake at fle coves, The variety of types of form is very much 
Increased, and many uses not before clearly susgestal Пу the 
weapons theniselvesare nose indicated. The caro -fueed рне 5, 
and agsesnichead ef a heht charaetev, adapt for throswinr, 
such as those whieh the @ Ponds,“ Gatkas,” and " Gulekas" uf 
to-day emplov, prepanderate. 

The sed алон Аек Ор Сан [отту are very broad and 
often mrnvie, dnd cxidently were adaptal to tlie ds nf poisen to 
supplement tlie elect. 

Wear clubs are abundant, but ao offres? form uf polished weapon 
їз [ошип]. Mullers aml mortues tor preparing roota, eraio, and 
paints are seen, ated the character of the Jite led seems to be 
identical with that new followed by the Korannas and other 
tribes allied to the Bospsimen зһали chose districts, 
Grerberg, a which relia oë tya aee abou. 

The knowledze of iron among these penple being listarieally 
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only two centuries old, the other habits, apart from its use, as 
of pigment-making, arrow-straightening, corn-crushing, skin- 
dressing, are still in sdefu quo, Neolithie, 

The Pottery of this development is coarse in shape, design, and 
manufacture, very devoid of ornament, and has been described as 
my type No. 1 (see ante), (See figs. 9-12, Plate XIV.) 

It is in the smaller development of the art of pottery, and use 
of polished stone, and its superior address in the frimming of 
ное а shape for a purpose, that this facies differs from 

о. ТП. 

It is traceable from the Highlands, Overberg, at the Diamond 
Fields southward till the Cape of Good Hope is reached, through 
the Overberg, Berg and Cape Districts. The most typical forms 
of this period are the scrapers (figs. 3, 4, 5, Plate XIII), from 
Overberg and the Cape Districts, and the pottery (Plate XIV.) 

The Uplands and Coastlands do not give any evidences of it, 
and it seems permissible to suppose No. III, in its Coastland’s 
development, to be synchronous with this period, Overberg. 

Phe Vth and last period only differs from the preceding one, 
in the perfection of the workmanship of the implements found 
in the Cape Deposits. It presents the same aspect in pottery 
and types of weapons. The essentially local occurrence of this 
period only on the Cape Flats, points to a sudden improvement 
in the knowl of working in stone, which seems only to be 
explained by the proposition of an ingraft of a race, which 
landing at Table or False Bay, there located their personal 
acquaintance with stone fashioning, acquired among their own 
people in another clime. 

Is it not possible that these may have been of a Malay type, 
who coming westerly in canoes, driven on to the east coast of 
Africa by the monsoon, swept southward by the Mozambique 
Channel current till Cape Agulhas was passed, and having 
weathered the Cape of Storms, were cast ashore in those bays 
which have been such well-known refuges to the mariner ? 

If this isa theory which can be sustained, does the further 
ы чоп, of the oblique eyes, yellow skins, and peculiar wool 
of the Hottentots in any way appear correlativé with it ? 

I append four sketch maps, showing the distribution of the 
ward, (See Plate XV.) 


ng five periods in South Africa from 30° S. lat. south- 
In conclusion, I leave my data, apart from any inferences I 
may have drawn from them, in the hands of your Institute, as 
the first of many more complete and satisfactory records which 
I hope will be laid before you upon the unknown and 

unworked field of pre-historic Anthropology in South Africa. 
Thanking you, Mr. President and Gentlemen, for your 
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onlv two centuries old, the. otlier. balata, apart. fran iis use, aa 
ad Pisduent-peaktne, iürrow-aztrarslhitenines, corn-cruslitugz, skii- 
dressiti, ire still lr бге йе ріл, Мой. 

The Pottery ol this developauent i is rts jn hape, losin, and 
runüfucburs, very «à rndid or orae end, ated dias been deseribed "us 
шу Туре мак] (зе: uale) CS fius. SI-12, Plate ADV} 

It is tu the snialer dey elupinent ul tlie. art o£ irony, tnd. use 
Ё раен Ё stone awl is supwerer леа dn the fees of 
Sione du dodge for cb getrepose, that tes secies cers dro 
Ag TJ. 

Tics traceable irom іне Нати, Фс о aft the Dimo 
Fiekls smthwarl tull the (ape: ot Good Hope ia reached, thrash 
bhe bhy nber, AN op tid Cece Seta’ The most раслі burt 
of this peris are the scrüpers (fiis. 3, 4, л, Plate Xil), from 
Uverbers and tie (ape DhBetrets, sund tlie. pottery Чан: АГУ.) 

Тін: gale suet AM] frst frees lig nt give апу evidences of if, 
imd ib scema permuissible te suppose No, PEL iti its Cietumi a 
doveloptueunt, Go lw synelinasgus with this perin], erri pw. 

Pe VIA nud esf gm ied ouly dillers frou tlie preealttim come, 
Wi thus peegtefrona E Elie arrest ul ps Imapleraents Finding 
m the Ceps dPepaste— 1t presents the sanw aspect m. pultery 
aid (vpes of weapons. The essentially Fees oecurbenee ol. this 
реги only en tle Cape. Flauta, pointe to a. sudilen mmiprivienmient 
in tle owl of werk 10 stoge, whieh seems only to be 
върти bv thue proposition ut an luerit {оа тасы, which 
landing at Table or False Jiy, theme located hei perional 
uiv upra with stone fashinung, acquired. auiong ther ew 
people m mother cluir, 

ls 1E not possible that these. may have been of a Maliy typo, 
wha comuns westerly i1 caga, driven el ta the east oast of 
Adieu by the aor, wt amt hy the Mozainfique 
Channel eurmeir tH Cape Aaullaa was passed, пту! having 
weathered the Cupe of Storms, were gast ashore Jı those huva 
which have been saeh well-known refuses tà the mariner ? 

)fthis da theory such enm he sustane, does the farther 
supmrestion af. the oblique eyes, Velho BR is, лін] poculi win 
ut "Ше ioiientots mi any wav appear enrrelativé wirt rt? 

I append fim sketeh maps, showin the. distribution of the 
preceding Hve periods m Semi Arica loin duc К. lat, suuth- 
магі. {Ae Plate AW) 

In cenehraen, I leave me ilate apart fran any inferences Î 
may dawe devry fron than, im elie Fouls of your [ratiti as 
the first of wany mee complete aml sadlisthetery revands which 
L hepe will lw lil fere vu unt the unknown and 
unworkel fehl ap pre-Tastome Autlirepeliery m fout Africa. 

Thanking youn, Mr. Dresilent ancl trentletaen, for. your 
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attention to what I fear has been an indifferently expressed 
essay on a very wide subject, I would now ask your inspection 
of the series of specimens here arranged in illustration, which 1 
have endeavoured to group so that they shall speak for them- 
selves. Nearly all have been found by myself, and in such 
circumstances as to preclude the idea of their fraudulent or 


Description of Plates VIII to XV. 
Pirate” VIII. 
(All figures in this Plate half natural size.) 
South African Stone Implements— | | 
Fig. l. Weapon; War-club, type 2; allied in form to“ Kirri ” 
of present day ; from Transkei. : 
Fig. 2. Ornament; {Кыран indurated shale; from Camper- 
down, near Maritzburg. 
Fig. 3. Weapon; quoit shaped; in indurated shale; from 
Red НШ, Victoria County, Natal 
Fig. 4. Large flake ; from Estcourt, Natal. 


Рглте ІХ. 
Worked Implements of last Period, V, from Cape Flats; in 
chert— 
Fig. 1. Broken Assegai Head, trimmed on both surfaces, flat 
.  gection. Point broken; Cape. 
Figs. 2, 3. Knives or double Assegai heads, trimmed on both 
faces. Flat section; Cape. 
Fig. 4. Point of large Assegai; Cape. 
Fig. 5. Probably like No. 2, broken ; Sapa 
Figs. 6, 7, 8. Arrow heads, trimmed only on one side, the 
` bulb of percussion being visible on the other; Cape. 
Fig. 9. Arrow-head, worked on both sides, from Smerdon Flat, 
Natal. 


Prate X. 
(All figures io this Plate half natural size.) 
Celts, Javelins and Cores, &c.— 

Fig. 1. Well fashioned Javelin in Trachytic rock, type 2; 
from King William's Town. 

Fig. 2. Javelin in Trachytic rock, type 3; from Smerdon’s 
Flat, Natal. 

Fig. 3. Celt (Paleolithic) in Quartzose Grit; from Red Earth, 
Red Hill, Victoria County, Natal. 
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attention Lo what Y fear has been an indiffurentl expressed 
pasay an a very wide guhject, I. would nuw ask yor inspection 
of the sertes of specimens here arranged in illustration, which L 
have endeavoured ta group se that they shall speak for theni- 
aelves, Nearly all have heen found by myself and ix such 
circumstances as Lo preclude the ides of their fraudulent or 
accidental origin. 


Pesrtiliun af Plates. VIII io XV. 
Drarg VIIL 
{АН figares on Chig Piute haif aulurul ise. } 


South African Stone Implonienis— 

Fir 1. Weapon; War-elub, tvpe Z; allied m form to" Kimi” 
Of present day ; frin Trauskei. 

Fiz, 2. Ornament; Arm-rinz; inurated shale ; from Camper- 
down, near AMariLzburg. 

Fig. 3. Weapon; qnoit shaped; im indurated shale; from 
Ret Till, Yictoria County, Matal. 

Fig. d. Large take; from Estcourt, Matil. 


Phare 1X, 
Worked Tinplements of lust Perinl, V, fram Cape Flats; in 
cherL— 
Fig. i, Broken ÁAssezai Hel trinted on both. surfaces, Bat 
весн. Pot broker Capai 
Fies. 2, 3. Emyegs or double Asseral heads, trimmed on butli 
faces Раі зс: Саре, 
Біл. 4. Point of larze Assemü; Саре, 
Ела, 5. Frobally like Ne 2, broken: Cape, 
Figs, 6, 7, 8 Arrow heads, {rono only on. nne. side, the 
bulh of percussion Deine visible on the other; Cape. 


Fi. 9. Arn-head, worked on bhoth sides, roti Sumemlon Flat, 
A^ atal. 


PLark A. 
(AN foures in foes Plate half un'ural size) 
Celts, Faveling and Cores, &e— 
Fig. 1, Well fashioned Jewelin in Trachytie rack, type 2; 
| from King William's Town. 

Fig. 2. Javelin in Trachytie ruck, type 3; from Stmerdon’s 
Flat, Xutal. 

Pig. 3 Celt (Palwolithic} in Quartzese Grit: funn Red Earth, 
Кед ИШ, Victeria County, Natal, 
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Fig. 4. Cutting Flake (Paleolithic) in Quartzose Grit; from 
Red Earth, Red Hill, Victoria County, Natal. 

Fig. 5. Javelin (Paleolithic) in Quartzose Grit: from Red 
Earth, Red Hill, Victoria County, Natal. 

Fig. 6. Core in Trachyte; from near Orange River. 


Prare XI. 


Arrowheads, Picks, Rimer, and Gouge — 


Fig. 1. Arrowhead; chalcedony ; from Estcourt, Natal. 

Fig. 2. 3 * Red Hill Victoria County, 
Natal. | 

Fig. 3. Arrowhead ; agate ; from Basutuland, Cave Shelter. 

Figs. 4, 5, 6. Arrowheads in Jasper and chalcedony; from 

. . Orange Free State. 

Fig. 7. Arrowhead; Flint; Red Hill. Victoria County, 
Natal. 

Fig. 8. Rimer; Indurated Shale; Stormberg. 

Fig. 9. Pick ; Trachytic; Free State. 

Fig. 10. Gouge; — , " 

Prare XIL 


Arrow and Knife Flakes, trimmed— 


Fig. 1. Arrowhead; Indurated Shale; Rougpoort, Weenen 
County, Natal. | 
Fig. 2. Arrowhead ; Chert ; Table Mountain, Ca 
Fig. 3. = Metamorphic Siliceous Stone; near 
|. p'Urban, Nat 


Fig. 4 Arrowhead; Quartz (Glassy); Pine Town, Natal. 

Fig. 5. x Chert; Cape Flats (showing preliminary 
edge chipping). _ 

Fig. 6. Arrowhead; Trachyte; Estcourt, Natal. 

Fig. 7. 5 Chert, long form for working Pottery ; 

Fig. 8. Knife; Quartz; Natal | 

Figs. 9, 10. Knife; Trachytic; rock right and left handed 
cutters; Natal. | | 

Fig. 11. Knife of Jasper; Little Umhlanga, Natal. 


Prae XML 


Scrapers. Wedges, and Saw— 


Figs. 1,2. Notched Scraper, for trimming and rounding Arrow 
shafts, &c.; Trachyte; Orange Free State. 

Fig. 3. Convex E + ч 

Figs. 4, В. Tongue shaped n tl ï 
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Fis, 4. Gntting Flike (Paledidhied in Quiurctsose Grit: from 
Red Earth, Red HIN, Vitoria County, Nutal, 
Fig. 5. Javelm (Paleulitlue) m Quartzoss Grit: from Hed 
Parth, Hed Hill, Vteterii Cnuntv, Natal. 
Fig. 6. Core 1n Trichyte; fromi near (ance Hiver. 
Piare XI. 
Arrowheads, Pieks, imer, and roue 
Fie Lo Anwlhnead; chalecsdony ; from Estcourt, Natal. 
Fiz. Z, 1» à wel TELL Victoria County, 
Natal. 
Fis. 3. Arrowhead. avate ; from Dasutuland, Cayo Slielter. 
Fits 4d, 0, 0. Arrowheals m Jasper amd claleeduny > frou 
Grange Free State, 
Bre, TF Arrowhead; Flint; Rel FDU, Vistoria County, 
ital, 
‚ 8. Bimer; [mdame Shale: Storm biere., 
. fy. Fick ; Traebyrtie ; Pree State, 
, IU, Goure; n 2 
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Prarg XL. 
Arrow апі Коне Ваке, енот 


Fie, 1. Atrowlesel; Puuluratel Shale; Kourpeort, Weenen 
County, Natal, 

PrhO2. Arnewlhesml; Chet; Table Mountalu, Cape. 

Fur o3. „ Metaenorphie — Sileeuus Stane; near 
ГС тра, Е. 

Кик 4 Arenwlhealt; Quarta Milisav); Pine Town, Natal. 

Fur. 9. 2 Chert; Cape Fhuts (showing preliminary 

vize ch FHI), 

Fig, 0. Атто; Triuchyte; Esteourt, Natal. 

Ет. T. à Cher, lone fort dor workimns Pottery ; 
Cupe Flats. 

Fic, В, Кие; (Quartz; Natal. 

Figs. 9, 10. Knite; Traehytie; n&ek right aml deft handed 
cutters; Natal. 

Fe. 11. Kull of Jasper; Lutle Dunhlanesa. Natal. 
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Seripers, Wedees, ati Saw— 
Fia 1,2. Motelusl Sera per, for triiiintg amd reaping Arrow 
shuftz, «e.; Triehytes Fuse Freer State. 
Fir A Convex 4 uy E 
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25. 4, 8. Teneur shape, 
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Fig. 5. Flat ended Seraper for trimming and rounding Arrow 
shafts, &c., Trachyte ; Orange Free State. 


Figs. 6, 7. Concave Е z: 

Fig. 9. Moulder ‘3 » for pottery; 
Nat 

Fig. 10. Saw; Orange River Free State. 

Fig. 11. Wedge ; 

Ер. 12. „ Chalcedony ; Red Hill, Victoria County, 
Natal. 

Pottery of Types 1 and 2— 
Type T. 

Figs, 1, 2. Red Burned Pottery, showing ornament on Lips of 

Vases ; Natal. 


Fig. 3. Ornament, fillet, on neck of Vase; Natal, 

Fig. 4. » », body of vase; Natal. 

Figs. 5, 6, 7. » 3 çerwork patterns on vase ; 
Natal. 


Fig. 8. Ornament, chequer pattern, incised; Natal. 
Туре 17. 
Fig. 9. DP and side of pot; black pottery; Stormberg, 
UN Pie ornamentation. 
Figs. 10, AA ieces of black pottery; Cape Flats, &c., 
| shown similar ornamentation. 


Four Sketch Maps illustrating the Geographical Distribution 
of Objects of the Stone Age in South Africa, 


Discusstox. 


Dr. E. B. Trro& remarked that the present paper was the first 
attempt to bring geological considerations into the Stone Age in 
Africa. A few years since it was not known that there had ever 
been a Stone Ace im the districts surveyed by Mr. Gooch, but now 
the course of argument was being repeated which had produced such 
admirable results in European anthropology, that there had been in 


South Africa not only the neolithic peri hidh indeed lasted into 


modern times, but also something corresponding in the rudeness of 
robs. Bone implements and their орош position to indicate an 

lithic period. г investigations in the lines so 
alent y opened by the author of the present paper will be sure to 
lead to important results. 
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Pottery of Types 1 and 2— 
Pape F 
Figs, 1,2. Rud Burned Pottery, showing ornament on Lips of 
Vases: Mutal. 
Fig. 2, Oraament, tillet, om neck of Vase; Маш). 


Fir. 4 " » Daly of vase; Mutal, 
Figs, 5, 6, 7. , ^ wackerwork — patterus on — vàase; 
Katal. 
Fig. 8. Ornament, ehequer pattern, uicised ,, Natal, 
Type IH. 


Fir. 9. Lip aud side of pot; tdack pottery; Stormbers, 
showin typical ornimentation, 

Figs, 10,11, 12. Pieces of blick pottery ; Cape Flats, de., 
shawinse siuilar ornamentatton. 
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Four Sketch Maps tlastrating the Geographical Distribution 
of Objects of the Stone Are in Sonrh Africa, 
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Ûr. E. B. Trio remarked that the present paper was the first 
attem pl to bring geological consideritians mty the Stone Age in 
Africa. A few years snee it was not kwown that there lind exer 
bern a Stone Age in the districts sorveyel by Mr. Gooch, but now 
the course of argument waa being repeated whiehli bad priiluced such 
admirable resulta tn European anthropology, that there had leen in 
South Africa not erty (hie: neohit hie peried which indeed lasted into 
modern times, but also something corresponding it the rudeness of 
the stone implements and their gealocical position. ta. indicate an 
Áfnean palienhithic period. Further investurations tt the linea. zn 
excellently opened by the author of the present paper will be sure to 
]egd to important results. 


Fe ae oe ee ДУУ ЧИЕТ, сеу E NR 


Professor T. RurEzRT Jowes spoke highly of Mr. Gooch's paper ns 
a comprehensive, systematic, and painstaking monograph on the 
occurrence, distribution, and progressive use of stone implements in 
South Africa; and, indeed, as the first attempt to bring this inte- 
resting subject into a scientific form, He ventured to doubt the 
existence of true "flint" in South Africa, though some of the imple- 
ments were spoken of as consisting of that particular stone. He 
thought also that the author might consult the papers by Griesbach 
(on Natal) and by Stow (on the interior) with advantage as to the 
cé im structure beyond his own indications; also he remarked 
that Stow had already described the glaciation of some parts of the 
country, thus supporting the author's observations. Asa portion only 
of Mr, Gooch’s specimens were on the table, the speaker could not 
properly judas of what the author regarded as paleolithic types; 
the very few shown might be “ palwolithic” for Africa, but appeared 
to the speaker as analogous io the Mousterian types of France and 
England. Without pretending to criticise so good and extensive 
& paper, so very briefly read, Professor Jones complimented the 
author on its production, and congratulated the Institute on its 
having been brought before the scientific public. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON GF. SMITH observed that the quartzite imple- 
menta and flakes reminded him strongly of similar objects found in 
Madras by Mr. R. Bruce Foote. | 

Mr. A. Trror and Mr. Rupuer also joined in the discussion, 
and the author briefly replied. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


Sa ae а" 


ADDRESS ѓо the DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY of the BRITISH 
Association, delivered at the York MeeTING, September let, 1881. 
Ey Professor W. H. Frower, LL.D., F.R.S, Pres. Z.8., V.P. 
Anthrop. Inst., &c., Chairman of the Department. 


It it impossible for us to commence the work of this section of 
the Association without having vividly brought to our minds the 
loss which has befallen us since our last meeting—the loss of one 
who was our most characteristic representative of the complex 
science of Anthropology—one who had for many years conducted 
with extraordinary energy, amidst multifarious other avocations, a 
series of researches into the history, customs, and physical characters 
of the early inhabitants of our island, for which he was so especially 
fitted by his archeological, historical, and literary as well as his 


anatomical knowledge, and who was also the most popular and 


brilliant itor, to assemblies such as meet together on these 
occasions, of the results of those researches. I need scarcely say 
that I refer to Professor Rolleston. 

Within the last few months the study of our subject in this 
country has received an impulse from the publication of a book— 
small in size, it is true, but full of materials for thought and 
instraction—the “ Anthro mc: of Mr. E. B. Tylor, the first 
work published in English with that title, and one very different 
in its scope and method from the older ethnological treatises. 

The immense array of facts brought together iu a small compass, 
the terseness and elegance of the style, the good taste and feeling 
with which difficult and often burning questions are trea 
should give this book a wide circulation among all classes, and 
thoroughly familiarise both the word and the subject to English 


The origin and early history of man's civilisation, his language, 
his arts of life, his religion, science, and social customs in the 
primitive conditions of society, are subjects in which, in consequence 
of their direct continuity with the arts and sciences, religious, 
political, and social customs among which we all live, by which we 
are all influenced, and about which we all have opinions, every 
person of ordinary education can and should take an interest. In 

t, really to understand all these problems in the complex 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA, 


Tr— ij A —m 


Árnngkss de fhe DEPARTMENT PO ÀNTIROPOLOGY of ihe Barr 
Assocremins, defécored at !he Yogk Mgknso, September Let, 1981. 
By Professor W. H. Erowkg, LED. F.R.&S, Pres Z3. V.P. 
Antbrop. inst., &c., Chairman of the Department. 
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condition in which they are presented to us now, we ought to study 
them in their more simple forms, and trace them as far as may be 
to their origins. 

But, ns the author remarks, this book ia only an introduction to 
anthropology, rather than a summary of all that it teaches; and 
some, even those that many consider the most important, branches 
of the subject are but lightly touched upon, or wholly passed 


over. 

In one of the estimates of the character and opinions of the very 
remarkable man and eminent statesman, whose death the country 
was mourning last spring, it was stated: “ Lord Beaconsfield had a 
deep-rooted conviction of the vast importance of race, as determining 
the relative dominance both of gocieties and of individuals ;"' an 
with regard to the question of what he meant by “race,” we havea 
key in the last published work of the same acute observer of man- 
kind: " Language and religion do not make a race—there is only 
one thing which makes a race, and that is blood." Now *' blood " 
used in this sense is defined as “kindred; relation by natural 
descent from a common ancestor; consanguinity." The study of 
the true relationship of the different races of men is then not only 
interesting from a scientific point of view, but of great importance 
to statesmanship in such a country as this, embracing subjecta 
eR almost every known modification of the human species 
wW varied and often conflicting interests have to be regulated 
and provided for. It isto want of appreciation of its importance 
that many of the inconsistencies and shortcomings of the govern- 
ment of our dependencies and colonies are due, especially the great 
inconsistency between a favourite English theory and a too common 
English practice—the former being that all men are morally and 
intellectually alike, the latter being that all are equally inferior to 
himself in all respects: both propositions egregiously fallacions. 
The study of race is at a low ebb indeed when we hear the same 
contemptuous epithet of ** niyger " applied indiscriminately by the 
Englishman abroad to the blacks of the West Coast of Africa, the 

irs of Natal, the Lascars of Bombay, the Hindoos of Calcutta,- 
the aborigines of Australia, and even the Maoris of New Zealand! 

But how is he to know better? Where in this country is any 
instruction to be had? Where are the books to which he may 
turn for trustworthy information? The subject, as I have said, is 
bot slightly tonched upon in the last published treatise on anthro- 
pology in our language. The great work of Pritchard, a compendium 
of all that was known at the time it was written, is now almost 
entirely out of date. Inmnot a single university or public institution 
Ба the three kingdoms is there any kind of systematic 
teaching, either of physical or of any other branch of anthropology, 
except so far as comparative philology may be considered as 


1 “ Spectator,” April 23, 188]. 
a a Endymion,” rol. ii, р. 208. 
3 “Webster's Dictionary.” 
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bearing upon the subject. The one society of which it is the 
ial business to promote the study of these questions, the Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, is, I regret to say, 
far from flourishing. An anthropological museum, in the proper 
sense of the word, either public or private, dows not exist in this 
What a contrast is this to what we see in almost every other 
nation in Europe! At Paris there is, first, the Museum d'Histoire 
Naturelle, where man, as a zoological subject—almost entirely 
neglected in our British Museum-—has a magnifieent gallery 
allotted to him, abounding not only in illustrations of osteology, 
but also in models, casts, drawings, and anatomical preparations 
showing various points in his physical or natural history, which is 
expounded to the public in the free lectures of the venerable 
Professor Quatrefages and his able coadjutor, Dr. Hamy ; there is 
also the JAGUAR Society of Anthropology, which is stated in the 
last annual report to number 720 members, showing an increase of 
44 during the year 1880, and which is forming a museum on a most 
extensive scale; and, wi; abe School of Anthropology, founded 
by the illustrious Broca, whose untimely death last ا‎ instead of 
paralysing, seems to have stimulated the energies of colleagues and 
rie ipfo increased activity. In this school, supported partly by 
vate subscriptions, partly by the public liberality of the 
Es of Paris and of the Department of the Seine, are 
laboratories in which all the processes of anthropological manipu- 
lation aro practised by students and taught to travellers. Here all 
the bodies of persons of outlandish nationalities dying in any of the 


hospitals of Paris are dissected by competent and zealous observers, 





ii who carefully record every peeuliarity of structure discovered, and 





on for an exhanstive and trustworthy 


collection of materials for the comparative anatomy of the races of 


man. Here, furthermore, are lectureships on all the different 


branches. Biological and anatomical anthropology, ethnology, pre- 
of separately by eminent professors who have made these depart- 
ments their special study. The influence of so much activity is 
spreading beyond the capital. The foundation of an Anthropo- 
ogical Society at Lyons has been announced within the present year. 
"Germany, although there is not at present any institution 
organized like the school at Paris, the flourishing state of the 
Berlin Ethnological Society, which also reports a large increase in 
the number of its members, the various other societies and journals, 
and the important contributions which are continu y being made 
from the numerous intellectual centres of tbat land of mig 
all attest the interest which the study of man excites there. In 
lialy, in the Scandinavian kingdoms, in Russia, and even in Spain, 
there are signs of similar activity. A glance at the recent 
pertice literature of America, especially the publications of the 
‘mithsonian Institution, will show how strongly the scientific 
work of that country is setting in the same direction. 
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It is true that a very great rtion of the energies of the 
societies, айыы а and individuals who cultivate this vast 
subject are, in all these lands, as it is, indeed, to so great an extent in 
our own, devoted to that branch which borders оров the old and 
favourite studies of archwology and geology. The fascinating 
power of the pursuit of the earliest traces of man’s existence up 

the earth, with the possibilities of obtaining some glimpses of 

| mode of origin, is attested in the devotion seen end in 


yum, in separate publications, and in journals, to pre-historic 


` But, though the study of man's origin and earliest appearances 
upon the earth, and that of the structural moditications to which 
oe onm of time he has arrived, or the study of races, are 

related, and will ultimately throw light upon one 

ean at venture to think that the latter is the more p ae 
the two, as it is certainly the more practically important; and 
hence the necessity for greater attention to physical an ae 
In seeking for a criterion upon which to base our study 
in looking for essential proofs of-consanguinity of descent from 
common ancestors in different groups of men, | have no hesitation 
in saying that we must first look to their physical or anatomical 
characters, next to their moral and intellectual characters—for our 

2 more difficult of apprehension and comparison—and, 
lastly, as affording hint often valuable in aid of our researches, 
but rarely to be depended upon, unless corroborated from other 
sources, to language, religion, and social customs. 

The study of the physical or anatomical character of the races 
of man is unfortunately a subject beset with innumerable difficulties. 
It ean only be approached with full advantage by one already 
acquainted with the ordinary facts of human anatomy, and with a 
certain amount of zoological training. The methods used by the 
zoologist in discriminating species and varieties of animals, and 
the practice acquired in detecting minute resemblances and 
differences that an ordinary observer might overlook, are just 
what are required in the physical anthropologist. 

As the great problem which is at ходов АЙ is to 
Ere маа сыйган АЁ ишан Ай ааш АИА ШЫ 
ыза logy is to discover a natural classification of man. A 

classification is an expression of our knowledge of real 
Sell. of акадан —of “blood,” as the author of 
“Endymion ” expresses i hen we can satisfactorily prove 
that any two of the ain groups of mankind are descended 
from the same common stock, a point is gained. The more such 
points we have acquired, the more nearly shall we be able to 
picture to ourselves, not only the present, but the past distribution 
of the races of man upon the earth, and the mode and order in 
which they have been derived from one another. 

The ties in the way of applying zoological principles to 
the classification of man are vastly greater than in the case of 
most animals; the problem being, as we shall see, one of much 
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Tt in true that n vory great proportion af che energies of thy 
sucieties, зла, Aod wmdaviduals who cultivate ihis tast 
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" hunürmion " expresses it. When we ean satisfactorily prove 
that any two of the known propres of rnanküunst are descended 
from tbe same rouinon stock, e puint is painel., The more such 
potita we have acquired, the mote nenrly shall we be able ta 
pieture Gi onruelves, nod ouly the presest, bur the past distribution 
ol the races ef man проп the earth, and the anode and onder in 
which they have been derived from one sorkar- 
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nator Der MT: When groups of animals become so far 

ifferentiated from each other as to represent separate species, 
they remain isolated; they may break up into further subdivisions 
—in fact, it is only by further subdivision that new species can be 
formed ; but it is of the very essence of species, as now universally 
understood by naturalists, that they cannot recombine, and so give 
rise to new forms. With the varieties of man it is otherwise. 
They have never so far separated as to answer to the physiological 
definition of species. All races are fertile one with another, 
thongh perhaps in different degrees. Hence new varieties have 
constantly been formed, not only by the segmentation, as it were, 
of a portion of one of the old stocks, but also by various combi- 
nations of those already established. 

Neither of the old conceptions of the history of man, which 
pervaded the thought, and form the foundation of the works of all 
ethnological writers up to the last few years, rest on any solid 
basis, or account for the phenomena of the present condition and 
distribution of the species. 

The one view—that of the monogenist—was that all races, ns 
we see them now, are the descendants of a single pair, who, in a 
comparatively short period of time spread over the world from one 
common centre of origin, and became modified by degrees in 
consequence of changes of climate and other external conditions. 


The other—that of the polygenist—is that a certain number of 


varieties or species (no agreement has been arrived аё as to the 
number, which 1 imated by different authorities at from three 
to twenty or more) have been independently created in different 
parts of the world, and have perpetuated the distinctive characters 
as well as the geographical position with which they were originally 
endowed. 


The view which appears best to accord with what is now known 
of the characters and distribution of the races of man, and with 
the general phenomena of nature, may be described as a modifica- 

ion of the bur of these hypotheses. 

Without entering into the difficult question of the method of 
man's first appearance upon the world, we must assume for it a 
vast antiquity—at all events as measured by any historical standard. 
Of this there is now ample proof. During the long time he 
existed in the savage state—a time compared to which the dawn of 
our historical period was as te was influenced by the 
operation of those natural laws which have produced the variations 
seen in other regions of organic nature. The first men may very 
probably have been all alike; but, when spread over the face of the 
earth, and become subject to all kinds of diverse external conditions 
imate, food, competition with members of their own species or 
with wild animala—racial differences began slowly to be developed 
through the potency of various kinds of selection acting upon the 





slight variations which apr lin individuals in obedience to the 
tendency implanted in all living things 
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in determining the formation and the permanence of races. Groups 
of men isolated from their fellows for long periods, such as those 
living on small islands, to which their ancestors may have been 
о а drifted, would naturally, in course of time, develop a 
new type of features, of skull, of complexion or hair. A slight 
set in one direction, in any of these characters, would constantly 
tend to intensify itself, and so new races would be formed. In the 
same way different intellectual or moral qualities would be рм 
урей and transmitted in different groups of men. The longer 
a race thus formed remained isolated, the more strongly impressed 
and the more permanent would its characteristics become, and less 
liable to be changed or lost, when the surrounding circumstances 
were altered, or under a moderate amount of intermixture from 
other races—the more “ true,” in fact, would it be. On the other 
hand, on large continental tracts, where no “ mountains interp 
make enemies of nations,” or other natural barriers form obstacles 
to free intercourse between tribe and tribe, there would always be 
a tendency towards uniformity, from the amalgamation of races 
brought into close relation by war or by commerce. Smaller or 
feebler races have been destroyed or absorbed by others impelled 
by superabundant population or other causes to spread beyond their 
original limits; or sometimes the conqnering race has itself dis- 
appeared by absorption into the conquered. 
` ‘Thus, for untold ages, the history of man has presented a ae 
kaleidoscopic scene; new races gradually becoming differentiated 
out of the old elements, and, after dwelling awhile upon the earth, 
either becoming suddenly annihilated or gradually merged into new 
combinations; a constant destruction and reconstruction; & 
constant tendency to separation and differentiation, and a tendency 
io combine again into n common uniformity—the two tendencies 
acting against and modifying each other. The history of these 
processes in former times, except in so far as they may be inferred 
from the present state of things, is a difficult stady, owing to the 
scarcity of evidence. . If we had any approach to a complete 
[e record, the history of man could be reconstructed ; 
ut nothing of the kind is forthcoming. Evidences of the 
anatomical characters of man, as he lived on the earth during the 
time when the great racial characteristics were being developed, 
during the long ante-historic period in which the Negro, the 
Mongolian, and the Caucasian were being gradually fashioned into 
their respective types, is entirely wanting, or, if any exists, it is at 
present safely buried in the earth, perhaps to be revealed at some 
unexpected time, and in some unforeseen manner. 

It will be observed, and perhaps observed with perplexity by 
some, that no definition has as yet been given of the oft-recurring 
word “race.” The sketch just drawn of the past history of man 
must be sufficient to show that any theory implying that the 
different individuals composing the human species can be parcelled 
out into certain definite groups, each with its well-marked and’ 
permanent limits separating jt from all others, has no scientific 
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in determining the formation and the permanenee of races, (тгопр» 
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‘use of what appear trivial characters, and compensate for their 
triviality by their number. The more numerous the combinations 
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foundation; but that, in reality, these individuals are aggregated 


into & number of groups of very different value in a zoological 
sense, with characters more or less strongly marked and permanent, 
and often passing insensibly into one another. The great groups 
are split up into minor subdivisions, and filling up the gaps between 
them all are intermediate or intercalary forms, derived either from 
the survival of individuals retaining the generalised or ancestral 
characters of a race from which two branches have separated and 
taken opposite lines of modification, or from the reunion of members 
of sich branches in recent times. If we could follow those 
authors who can classify mankind into such divisions as trunks, 


branches, races, and sub-races, each having its definite and 
equivalent meaning, our work would appear to be greatly simplified, 
truth w 1 


although perhaps we should not be so near the e are seeking. 
But being not yet in a position to define what amount of modifica- 
tion is necessary to constitute distinction of race, I am compelled 
to nse the word vaguely for any considerable group of men who 
resemble each other in certain common characters transmitted from 
generation to generation. | 

In approaching the question of the classification of the races of 
man from a physical point of view, we must bestow great care upon 
the characters upon which we rely in distinguishing one group from 
another. It is well known in zoology that be modifications of & 
single organ or system may be of great value, or may be quite 
remind according ns such modifications are correlated with others in 
different organs or systems, or are mere isolated examples of 
variation in the economy of the animal without structural changes 


elsewhere. The older ornithologists associated in one order all tho 


birds with webbed feet, and the order thus constituted, Natatores 


or Palmipedes, which received the great sanction of Cuvier, still 


stands in many zoological compilations. Recent investigations into 
the anatomy of birds have shown that the species thus associated 
wether show no other sign of natural affinity, and no evidence of 
bemg derived from the same stock. In fact, there is tolerably good 
LÀ that the webbing of the feet is a merely ndaptive character, 
eveloped or lost, present or absent, irrespective of other structura 


modifications. In the same way, when anthropo was less 


advanced than it is now, it was thought that the distinction between 


-long and short headed, dolichocephalie and brachycephalic people, 
pointed out by Retzius, indicated a primary division of the hnman 


cies; but it was afterwards discovered that, although the 
cl er was useful otherwise, it was one of only secondary 
importance, as the long-headed as well as the short-headed group 
both included races otherwise of the strongest dissimilarity. | 
In all classifications the point to be first ascertained is the funda- 
of construction; but in cases where the fundamental 
"rgone but little modification, we are obliged to make 
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its congeners the more confidence we have in their importance. 
The separation of what is essential from what is incidental or 
merely superficial in such characters lies at the root of nll the 
problems of this nature that zoologists nre ealled upon to solve ; 
and in proportion as the difficulties involved in this delicate and 
often рае discrimination are successfully met and overcome 
will the value of the conclusions be increased. These difficulties, so 
familiar in zoology, are still greater in the case of anthropology. 
The differences we have to deal with aro often very slight; their 
significance is at present very little understood. We go on 
expending time and trouble in heaping up elaborate tables of 
measurements, and minutely recording every point that is capable 
of description, with little regard to any conclusions that may be 
drawn from them. It is certainly time now to endeavour, if possible, 
to discriminate characters which indicate deep-lying affinity from 
those that are more transient, variable or adaptive, and to adjust, as 
far as may be, the proper importance to be attached to each. 

It is, however, quite to be expected that, in the infaney of all 
sciences, a vast amount of labour must be expended in learning the 
methods of investigation. In none has this been more conspicious 
than in the subject tinder consideration, Many have come to 
despair, for instance, of any good, commensurate with the time it 
occupies, coming of the minute and laborious work involved in 
eraniometry. This is because nearly all our present methods are 
tentative. We have not yet learnt, or are only beginning to learn, 
what lines of investigation are profitable and what are barren. 
The results, even as far as we have gone, nre, however, quite 
sufficient, in my opinion, to justify perseverence. I am, however, 
Hot so sure Whether it be yet time to answer the demand, so eager 
and so natural, which is being made in many quarters for the 
formulation of a definite plan of examination, measurement, and 
description to which all future investigation should rigidly adhere. 
All steps to ornare Barocas upon fundamental points are to be 

rdialiy welcomed, and meetings or congresses convened for such a 
Батрак will be of use by giving opportunities {for the impartial 

iscussion of the relative value of different methods; but the agree- 
ment will finally be bronght abont by the general adoption of those 
measurements and methods which experience proves to be the most 
useful, while others will gradually fall into disuse by a kind of 
process of natural selection. 

The changes and improvements which are being made yearly, 
almost monthly, im instruments and in methods, show what we 
should lose if we were to stop at any given period, and decree in 
solemn conclave that this shall be our final system, this instrument 
and this method shall be the only one used throughout the world, 
that no one shall depart from it. Wescarcely need to ask how long 
such an agreement would be binding. The subject is not sufli- 
жаш advanced tohe rediiced to a state of stagriation'such'as this 
would bring it to. | 
-— "To take an example from what is perhnps the most important of 
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cordially welisaned, and meetings or eonirrcsses convened fac such» 
purpose will be of ase by giving opportunities for the impartial 
diseaseion of tha cefltive vsine ot different inethenis: hut the agrec- 
ment wil болу be Бент архаг hy ghe general adoption of these 
measnrements and methods which experience proves to be ibe onst 
useful, while othr will gradually fall into чохо by a kind of 
process o£ naünaral sebleerninn. " 

The eli rms ати} Intpiorements which nre bein усац театіт, 
almost montlh]e, iB ànstranients and in methods, show what wo 
Aba ll hee iF wi wire do stop at any viren perial nnd deere in 
solemn conclive that thia shall he rur tinal svetezi, this instrinent 
and this methed sjakt be the uly ore Hs] throu tlu: world, 
phat no onc shall depart from i$,/— Weseareelp need te ask how log 
sach um литре cweuhb be büulus The subject ia mol saili- 
cientiy sdyanred to be reduced ty a state of sarnation such na this 
would bring it to. 

Tu take un example from whiatis perhaps the mest Iriportant of 
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the anatomical characters by which man is distinguished from the 
lower animals, and the superior from the inferior races of man; the 
smaller or greater projection forwards of the lower part of the face 
` jin relation to the skull proper, or that which contains the brain. 
From the time when Camper drew his facial angle, to the present 
day, the readiest and itruest method of estimating this projection 
has occupied the attention of anatomists and anthropologists, and we 
are still far from any generalagreement. Every country, every school, 
has its own system, so different that comparison with one another 18 
well nigh impossible. This is undoubtedly an evil; but the question 
is whether we should all agree to adopt one of the а 
defective systems now in vogne, or whether we should not rather 
continue to hope for, and. endeavour to find, one which may not be 
se ا‎ to the well-known objections urged against all. 

We want, especially in this country, more workers, trained and 
experienced men who will take up the subject seriously, and 
devote themselves to it continuously. Of such we may say, 
withont offence to those few who have done occasional excellent 
work in physical anthropology, but whose chief scientific activity 
lies in other fields, we have not one, In the last number of the 
French “ Revue d' Anthropologie,” a reference canght my eye to a 
craniometrical method in use by the “ English school " of anthro- 
pologists. It was a reference only to a method which I had 
ventured to suggest, but which, as far as I know, has not been 
adopted by any one else. A school is just what we have not, and 
what we want—a body of men, not only willing to learn, but able 
to discuss, to criticise, to give their approval to, or reduce to ita 

level, the results put forth by our few original investigators 
writers. The rapidity with which any one of the most slender 
pretensions who ventures into the field (I speak from inful 
experience) is raised to be an oracle among his fellows is eee of 
the most alarming proofs of the present barrennesa of the 
Another most urgent need is the collection and preservation of 
the evidences of the physical structure of the various modifications 
of man upon the earth. Especially urgent in this now, as we live 
in an age in which, in a far greater degree than any previous one, 
the destruction of races, both by annihilation and absorption, is 
going on. The world has never witnessed such changes in its 
ethnology as those now taking place, owing to the rapid extension 
of maritime discovery and maritime commerce, which is especially 
affecting the island population among which, more than elsewhere, 
the solution of the most important anthropological problems may 
be looked for. If we have at present neither the knowledge nor 
the leisure to examine and describe, we can at least preserve from 
destruction the materials for our successors to work upon.  Photo- 
graphs, models, anatomical specimens, skeletons or parts of 
skeletons, with their histories carefully registered, of any of the 
so-called aboriginal races, now rapidly undergoing extermination 
or degeneration, will be hereafter of inestimable vaine. Drawings, 
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ions, and огоо О СЕЕН, thou h in a far less 
ANE as allowance must always be made for imperfections in the 
methods as well as the capacity of the artist or observer. Such 
collections must be made upon a far scale than has hitherto 
been attempted, as, owing to the i ilties already pointed out in 
the classification of man, it is only by em numbers that the errors 
arising from individual peculiarities or accidental admixture can be 
Вау Ой ЫШ provaiing of a race or group 
truly ascertained. It is only in an institution exec. the 
resources of the nation that such a collection can be formed, and it 
may therefore be confidently hoped that the trustees of the British 
Museum will appropriate some portion of the magnificent new 
building, which БЫ been provided for the accommodation of their 
natural history collections, to this hitherto neglected branch of the 
subject, 

T hero mentioned two of the needs of anthropology in this 
country—more workers and better collections : there 14 is still a third 
-—that of a society or institution in which anthropologists can meet 
and discuss their respective views, with a qure in which the 
results of their investigations can be laid before the public, and a 
library in which they can find the books and periodicals necessary 
for their study. this ought to be е the Anthropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, which originated in 
the amalgamation of the old Ethnological and Anthropological 
Societies. But, as I intimated some time ago, the Institute does 
not at the present time flourish as it should; its meetings are not 
so well attended as they might be; the journal is restricted in its 

wers of illustration and printing | want of funds; the library 
18 үш Bici dat. the needs чы student. : 

is certa not arise from any want of good manage- 
ment in the Soctety itself. Its affairs haw been presided over and 
administered by some of the most eminent and able men the 
country has produced. Huxley, Lubbock, Busk, Evans, Tylor, and 
Pitt-Rivers have in succession given their energies to its service, 
and yet the number of its members is falling away, its usefulness 
nd crippled, and its very existence seems precarions. Some decline 
in the Institute, others leave it upon the plea that, being 
le from distance or other causes to attend the meetings, they 
bannot cbliin the fall sete for heir subwori ns; others on the 
ground that the Journal does not contain exact information 
which they require. 

There surely is to be found a sufficient number of persons who 
are influenced by different considerations, who feel that anthropo- 
к science is worth cultivating, and that those who are 
laboriously and patiently tracing out the complex problems of 
man's diversity and man’s earl Lr are doing a good work, 
and ought to be encouraged by having the means afforded them of 
carrying on their investigations and of placing the results of their 
researches before the world—who feel, moreover, that there onght 
to be some central body, representing the subject, which may, on 
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occasion, influence opinion or speak authoritatively on matters 
often of great practical importance to the nation, 

` There must be many in this great and wealthy country who feel 
that they are helping a good cause in joining such a society, even 
if they are mot individually receiving what they consider a full 
equivalent for their small subscription—many who feel satisfaction 
in helping the cause of knowledge, in helping to remove the 
opprobrium that the British Anthropological Society alone of those 
of the world is lacking in vitality, and in helping to prevent this 
country from falling behind all the nations in the cultivation of a 
science in which for the strongest reasons it might be expected 
to hold the foremost place. 16 18 а far more grateful task to: 
maintain, extend, and if need be improve, an existing organisation, 
than to constructa new one. I feel, therefore, no hesitation in 
urging upon all who take interest in the promotion of the study of 
Anthropology to rally round the Institute, and to support the 
endeavours of the present excellent President to increase its 
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Occasion, Imnfnence opinion or speak sutbomtatively ou matters 
often of zreab praerical ampartanec to dhe matron. 

There must bo munr im this great and. wealthy eonntry who fec 
that ther are helping i goed cause in ining such a society, oven 
iF they are nat tmbividually recuiving what they consider a full 
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opprobrium that the Lritish Anthropological Society aloe of those 
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usefulness. 
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THE JOURNAL 


OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


May lürH, 1881. 
Major-General A. Pirr Rivers, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following list of presents was read, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


FOR THE LIBRART. 


From J. PAzk HakgisON, Esq., M. A.— Association Francaise pour 
l'avancement des Sciences. Compte rendu de la 8e Session, 1879. 
om. e LIBRARIAN оѓ Бе GREET COLLECTION, South African 
ibrary, Cape Town.—Blue Book of Native Affairs, Cape of 
| Good Hope, 1881. 5 
From the BERLIx ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society.—Zeitschrift für Ethno- 
lovie, 1880, Heft 6. 

From the Sraxism  AxrHROPOLOGICAL — SocigTY. —À ntropologico, 
Nos. 3, 4. | 
From the Sociery.—Bulletins de la Société d'Anthropologie de 

Paris. July-December, 1880. 
— Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1484, 1485. 
—— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, May, 1881. 
— Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa, 1880, No. 3. 
—— Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 211. 
—— Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. VIII, 
part 3. 
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THE JOURNAL 


OF TUE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
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GHEAT GHITAIS AND IRELAND. 


Alay lilyn, 1581. 


Major-General A. Pirr Ttivers, F.H, Presidenuf, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the hast meeqing were reud and contirmed. 


The following list of presents was read, aud thanks voted to 
the respective donors ;— 


Fok THE Lrigpran. 


From J. Pamk Haugsox, Esya MA — Association Francaise pour 
arancement des Seicnees. Compte renda de la ei Session, 1573. 

From the Lresaniaxs of the Geer Cornrerios, Benth African 
Library, Cape Towin.—HBlue Huuk af Matire Ars, Cape of 
Good] Hope, 1951. 

From the BERLIN A xcuEOPOLOGICAL SociEry.—zeibichimlt für Etbro- 
kere, Laso, Hie o. 

From the SPANISH ANTHEOPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — A ntropolociro, 
Aus. d, F- 

From the BSocriy.—BHulletins de la Sociwte d'AÁnthropaologte de 

Pari Joly- December, LAs, 

Journal uf the Soricty of. Arbs, Nos. iE, Diss. 

— — Froveedingrs of the Kopal toweranhical Hawiy, May, 1551. 

Boletim da Suciedaile de Georraplim de Lisboa, 1550, Ao. 3, 

-—— Proceedings of the Koval Society, Ao. 211. 

—— Transactions of the Asiatic Somety of Харап, УО), УШ, 
part if. 
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From the AssoctarioN,—Proceedings of the Geologists" Association, 

From the Acavemy—Rozprawy i Sprawozdania z Posiedzen 
wydziala Matematyceno-przyrod-niczego Akademii Umuiejet- 
nosci, t. 7. 

—— Zbidr Wiadomdsci do Antropologii Krajowéj widawny stara- 
niem Komisyi Antropologicané] Akad. Umiej.w Krakowie, 
tom. 4. ; | 

From the Eptrog.—** Nature," Nos. 690, 601. 

—— Revue Scientifique, Nos. 18, 19. 

—— The Scientific Holl, No. 2. 


Mr. Hype CLARKE exhibited and briefly described a collection 
of stone and copper implements which had been sent to him by 
Mr. A. Papadopoulos Keramenes, of Smyrna. The collection 
consisted of eleven specimens from the district of Iconium 
(Konieh), ten from Smyrna, eleven from the Troad, and seven 
from Erythre—all of stone; with two copper implements from 
the island of Chios or Scio. 





The following paper was then read by the Author :— 


Nores on the WILD TRIBES INHABITING THE BO-CALLED NAGA 
HILLS, on our NORTH-EAST FRONTIER OF INDIA. Part lI. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. WooDTHORFE, R.E. 


[Wirra Frares XVI ro XXII.] 


Іх my last paper I dealt only with the Angamis, or kilted 
Nagas, who, as I then stated, are distinguished from all the 
other Naga tribes by many striking characteristics. We now 
turn to the second great section of unkilted Nagas, which 
includes by far the larger portion of the inhabitants of these 
hills It ıa great pity that political and other considerations 
prevented any exploration beyond the great chain of the Sara- 
methi Peaks, which would have enabled us to trace the tribes 
from the Naga Hills into the Burmese territory, and thus have 
decided which section, kilted or non-kilted, is more nearly allied 
to the tribes inhabiting the confines of Burmah. As L have 
before remarked, all the tribes included in the second section, of 
whom I treat to-night, diverge from each other considerably in 
many minor details, but the генсе merge into each other a 
good deal, and the tribes all seem to belong to the same race, 
whereas time, proximity, intercourse, and the same geographical 
conditions seem alike unable to modify the sharp differences 
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decided which section, kiltesd or noa-kilied, is nore nearly. allied 
to the tribes inhahitine the camines of Ваттан. As T have 
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canditions seen alike unible to meltfy the sharp ditferences 
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which divide the kilted from the non-kilted Nagas, or assimilate 
them to each other. 

The tribes commonly known as Rengmahs, Sehmahs, Lhotas 
&c. immediately adjoining the Angamıs, all present the same 
type They are shorter than the Angamis, and of square though 
fairly powerful build; their eyes are small and oblique, faces 
flat with high cheek-bones, a dirty sallow complexion, a sullen 
and often repulsive cast of countenance; all this added to their 
evident distrust of all strangers (so different from the Angamis), 
combine to make them a very unprepossessing race, and they 
are often further disfigured by frightful goitres, from which they 
suffer greatly. These tribes generally wear their hair either 
shaved off or cut very short, except fora large basin-shaped patch 
on the erown, where it is kept about 2 or 3 inches long, and 
combed down all round. Hair-cutting is done in a very primi- 
tive manner, the implement used being a dio and a small block 
of wood. This block is pressed down close on the head under- 
neath the hair, which is then chopped off as close as may be, and 
it is wonderful how close it can be cropped in this way. In 
some instances which came under our notice a common field hoe 
was the cutting tool. Their combs are rather neatly made of 


Notwithstanding all my previous experience of hill-men, I 
was quite unprepared to tind such a total absence of cleanliness 
among these tribes: as Dr. Brown remarks “their bodies are 
ingrained with the accumulated smoke, mud, and filth of a life- 
time," and, with the exception of the Sehmahs, they are per- 
petually smoking dirty clay or wooden pipes, made on a similar 
principle to that of a Lushai woman's pipe, i.e, the bowl is fitted 
with a small bamboo receptacle beneath for the tobacco juice, 
which is collected, mixed with a little water, and carried about 
in a small tube from which sips are occasionally taken. 

The Rengmahs are particularly noticeable for the peculiar tail 
( Plate XIX. fig. 2) which they alone, I believe, of all the tribes 
wear. It is of wood, about a foot and, a half long, curved 
upwards, broad at the base and tapering to the tip. Rows of 
white seeds are fastened longitudinally on the tail, and from it 
hang long tufts of black and scarlet hair. The broad part of the 
tail is fitted to the small of the back, and is suspended from the 
shoulders bya broad prettily embroidered belt (white, red, and 
black) ; a small cloth tied tightly round the waist further secures 
the tail. This tail is used in fight to signify detiance ; they turn 
tails towards the enemy, and by hopping rapidly on each leg 
impart the defiant wag to the tail. “Turning tail" with them 
means the reverse of what it does with us. This tribe, as also 
many others, wears, as a waist cloth only, a small flap of cotton 
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cloth pendant from the waistbelt. Others wear a double flap, 
the inner end of which is drawn tightly up between the legs and 
secured at the back to the waistbelt. Some of these flaps are 
dark blue ornamented with cowries, in stars or stripes, others are 
white with broad red patches, or white with fine red lines; 
indeed this small garment varies in size, colour, and ornamenta- 
tion with almost every village, certainly with every tribe, Some 
tribes go perfectly naked; one tribe we found close to the 
Sehmahs, and it is a curious fact that these naked people are not 
found in a group by themselves, but scattered about among the 
other tribes; thus we find a village of naked Nagas surrounded 
by decently clad people, and pass through several villages before 
coming again upon the naked folk. It is very seldom indeed 
that any women are seen in a state of comp ete nudity, and 
generally they are decently clad, much as the Angami woman 
already described. Some tribes, ag Rengmahs, Lhotas, Hatigorias, 
&c., supplement their waist cloths by an apron about a foot 
square, profusely ornamented with cowries; other tribes, those in 
the hills adjoining the districts of Sibsagor and Jaipur, wear 

a long bright blue cloth, very much embroidered with red cotton, 
id decorated with beads, the inevitable cowries, &c. Very few, 
however, of the non-kilted tribes quite come up to the Angami 
in general ap ce, when fully equipped in his war-paint : no 
decorations, А frequently more elaborate, seem so clean or 
handsome. 






Among the other tribes the shields are smaller and less deco- 
rated than the Angami's, and among the tribes immediately ad- 
joining the Angamis they are made of pied bamboo, unadorned 

| ly. A curious circumstance came under our notice on 
one occasion. We had been attacked by night, but had driven 
off our assailants, and burned their village which was hard by our 
eamp. We remained in that camp for some days, till peace was 
concluded, but before that occurred we had to repel a second 
attack, this time by day, and I noticed that most of our 
assailants had fastened pieces of the stem of the plantain, or 
banana tree, to the exterior of their shields, A Khasia orderly I 
had with me explained that this had been done in accordance 
with an idea prevalent among his own people, and probably 
among most of the hill tribes ignorant of the exact nature of 
fire-arms, that a bullet is a piece of fire, whose effect can be 
counteracted by causing it to pass through a wet substance. 
Hence these shields of plantain stalks which contain a very 
large amount of moisture, How fatal this error, several Nagas 
proved. The spears and dios among the Rengmahs, Sehmahs 
At., аа E and size to those of the 
Angamis, some slight in the shape of the spear 
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occasionally indicating the tribe using it. We find among 
these non-kilted tribes very good bows and crossbows of bamboo, 

rying long iron-headed arrows, which are seldom poisoned. 
A Naga once told Lieutenant Holcombe that it was not at all 
the correct thing to use a poisoned arrow, unless, indeed, it was 
fired at a woman. S torus 

A peculiarity among all these non-kilted tribes, which again 
distinguishes them from the Angami, is the presence in their 
villages of a conspicuous building called the helor's House 
(found also among the Garos), Inthe larger villages we find 
two or three of these houses in each village. In these live all 
the young men of the village, from the age of puberty till such 
time as they marry and set up a house for themselves. Among 
the Rengmahs, Lhotas, &c., the bachelor’s house is not a very 
imposing-looking building, being only rather longer than the 
other houses in the village, all of which are small and poor 
as compared with those of most other tribes. 
_ Apractice common to all, though, as we have seen, not adopted 
by the Amgami, is that of raising the house above the ground 
on posts or piles of bamboo (Plate XVIII, fig. 1). The house is 
divided generally into a front room, the floor of which is the 
ground itself, and here is the fireplace. Then we come to a 
room occupying the rest of the house, the floor of which is 
raised, and beyond the house is a small raised platform, a 
continuation of the floor, om which many of the household 
duties are performed, and where vegetables are dried, &c. The 
walls and floor of the houses are of bamboo matting, with 
thatched roofs. The crops are generally stored in rows of small 
raised houses just outside the villages’ The hills here present 
long narrow ridges, along which are built the villages, the ridge 
itself formingthe main street, and all the houses built un either side 
facing inwards. This plan of letting the front of the house rest 
on the ground, and running it out to the back on piles, does away 
with the necessity for levelling sites, and renders the houses 
more airy, though the smoke and dirt which thickly cover the 
interior of the houses, walls, and roof alike, render them anything 
but pleasant habitations to anyone more fastidious than a Naga. 
The fortifications of the Rengmahs, Lhotas, and Sehmahs are not 
so elaborate as those of the Angami villages, though they are 
capable at times of making a very good defence. The principal 
object in the centre of the village is the large sacred tree, 
on which are placed the heads of enemies taken in battle 
(Plate XVIII, fig. 2). 

A few words concerning the manner of cultivating will suffice 
for all these non-kilted tribes, as it differs but slightly among 
them all. The process commonly known as "Jooming," from 
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the word “Joom,” a field, a local term, consists in simply cutting 
down and burning the jungle on a hillside, and then cultivating 
on the natural slope of the ground thus cleared, instead of 
tracing as with the Angamis. These fields are of course not 
ir a ated, and the fallen and charred timber is generally allowed 
to remain in the fields, lying across the slope, and helps to retain 
the soil which might otherwise be washed awa p the rains. 
This mode of cultivating is common to the s, Garos, all 
Nagas (except the Angamis) and across the Brahmaputra, the 
Miri, Mishmis, &c. I have previously referred to the crops 
raised by the Nagas жек and also the cattle and domestic 
animals common to them 
Passing along the hills i ina north-easterly direction. from the 
tribes just described, we come next to those known by the 
Assamese names of Hatigorias, Dupdorias, and Assiringias. The 
principal differences between these three are linguistic, and 
although all are far superior to the Lhotas in physique, manner, 
and bearing, and in the general well-to-do ap ce of their 
3 yet the Hatigorias (Plate XIX, fig. 1) off the palm 
in : these -haracteristics Both men and women are, next to the 
An , the best looking, best built, and most pleasing, perha е, 
of Naga tribes, with the exception of the inhabitants of 
Vans valley. The Hatigoria women are remarkable for their 
good looks, many retaining them even in middle age. The dress 
of the three tribes is the same, consisting, for the males, of the 
small loin cloth, tied at the back, one end being brought round 
between the legs, and drawn up under the waistbelt, falls in 
front in a broad flap. These cloths are of various colours and 
, and the 7 fix small strips of brass in clusters 
own the edges of the Дар, to give additional weight. The 
apron already described is also worn in full dress. The general 
decorations are the same as for the Rengmahs, &., viz., the 
bearskin coronet (common also to the Angamis), cotton-wool 
bindings for the hair, and puffs for the ears, necklaces, &c. One 
ornament is peculiar to them, a defensive ornament for the chest. 
It is a long flat strip of wood about 15 inches long, narrow in 
the middle, but broadening towards the ends, and covered with 
coloured cane-work, cowries or white seeds, and adorned with a 
fringe of long red hair. It is worn on the chest suspended by a 
string round the neck. Two broad red and blue sashes also 
fringed with hair support at the back the dio, and a small 
bucket for carrying panjis. The spears are similar to those 
already ca ahs Anite The dios are similar to those of the Angamis, 
but amo Assiringias is ii an approach to the long 
ein handles and broad blades common among the more 
eastern tribes. The shields are small, and either of canework or 
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of thin pieces of wood or hide painted blaek with white circles 
and spots on the front, and occasionally decorated with plumes. 
The Assiringias wear, in war-dress, tall conical helmets, adorned 
with boars’ tusks, and two straight plumes of hair, one on each 
side, leaving the apex of the helmet bare. The clothes of these 
three tribes are many coloured, dark blue, with red and 
white stripes, or dark blue only, or red only, &c, and are 
frequently adorned with tufts of crimson and white hair sewn in 
rows at intervals along the stripes of the cloth. 

The women's dress consists of a small petticoat of dark 
hlüe, a cloth of the same colour being thrown over the shoulders. 
They wear large brass rings on each brow, supported by a string 
passing round the head (Plate XX, fig. 1). Sometimes these 
rings pass through the upper portion of the ear, but generally 
they simply hang on the temples. The lobe of the ear supports 
large thick oval or oblong-shaped pieces of a erystal obtained from 
the plains The women all tatto slightly: fine lines are drawn 
on the chin, the outer ones being tattooed from the corners of 
the mouth-; the front of the throat has a few crossed lines on it, 
three arrow-headed lines are tattooed on each breast, running up 
to the shoulders, and a fine diamond pattern runs down the 
centre of the stomach. The calf of the leg, from about 3 inches 
below the knee, is also tattooed with diagonal lines (like cross 
gartering): they also, like Khasia women, frequently wear cotton 
miters. The wrists are also tattooed with stars and stripes. 
The women's necklaces, are, as usual, beads or large pieces of 
shells strung on cotton. 

Men, women, and children all smoke pipes similar to those 
described earlier. 

The villages, as a rule, occupy the most commanding points 
along the ridges, and the approaches to them are exceedingly 
pretty. Б roads, bordered with grass and low shrubs lead 
up through avenues of fine trees to the Mm банын, л T is 

nerally very strongly guarded by two or three panjied ditches 
D D ron. de ridge ам on the inner bank. 
The stockades are strongly built of a double line of posts sup- 
porting a wall of interlaced bamboo, and are capable of offering 
a good resistance. The outermost ditch is generally about 200 
or 300 yards from the village, the second being situated between 
it and the one surrounding the epee, The gate through the 
stockade of this last ditch into the village is cut out of one huge 
block, and is frequently 4 or 5 feet broad and 6 feet high. A 
large gable roof is constructed over it, giving it a great resemblance 
to our old lychgates. Look-outs are built commanding the 
entrances, and in some cases little huts are constructed in large 
trees outside the most advanced stockades on the main roads, 
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communications being preserved with the interior by means of 
long ladders and causeways. Passing through the gate into the 
village we find ourselves before the “morang,” or bachelor's 
house (Plate XVII, fig. 1), a large and most peculiar lookin 
building, appearing to be all roof, which springs from a nall 
back gabled wall of bamboo about 5 feet high, and 6 or 7 feet 
broad. The ridge rises rapidly from this to the front, till it 
attains a height from the ground of 25 or 30 feet, the eaves 
resting on the ground on either side. The front is closed in 
with a semicircular wall of thatch, a small door about 4 feet 
high giving admittance to the building, which, as this is generally 
the only opening, is necessarily somewhat dark. As the eye 
gets accustomed to the gloom, though, we find that the house is 
divided into two рч by a low wall formed of a log of wood 
over which a thick bamboo mat is stretched. One-half of the 
house hasa matted floor, and is provided with a hearth, and 
planked sleeping places round it, and here the young men live ; 
t the other half is unfloored and is intended for the reception 
of casual visitors dropping in fora chat. We also make out 
that the principal ИА are carved with large figures of men, 
elephants, tigers, and irs &e., roughly painted with black, 
white, and a reddish brown, Arranged round the walls are 
skulls of men and animals, and skilful imitations of them made 
by cutting and painting old gourds, The ridge of the “ morang ” 
jects a few feet in front and is ornamented with smali straw 
беген of men and tufts of straw. Outside each “morang” is a 
large platform of logs of wood on which the young men and their 
friends sit and smoke through the day, and hard by is an open 
shed, in which stands the big drum, formed out of the trunk of 
a huge tree hollowed out, and elaborately carved and painted in 
front, after the manner of the figure-head of a ship: it is furnished 
at the other end with a straight tail (Plate XVI, fig. 2). The 
drum is raised from the ground on logs of wood. It is sounded 
by letting a heavy piece of wood fall against it, and by beating 
it with double headed clubs. This drum calls the villagers 
together for war, or is beaten on festive occasions and gives forth 
a deep booming sound. Sometimes when an attack is expected 
from some neighbouring village, the drum is beaten at intervals 
throughout the night, in the hope that if the attacking party is 
on the way to the village it will, on hearing the drum sounding, 
consider that the villagers are on the alert and return home. In 
large villages there are two and even three " morangs" with 
their көр ел drums. The other houses in the village are 
large and long, the front part resting on the ground, the back, 
as usual, being supported on bamboo piles, with platforms at the 
back and sides, in which many of the household duties are 
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rformed. There isa large open verandah in front, and the 
interior is divided into two or three rooms. The Hatigoria 
houses are the largest and best built, and are arranged most 
regularly, and closely adjacent on either side of long streets. 
The front gables projeet considerably, those of opposite houses 
nearly meeting over the roadway. In front of the houses are 
rows of skulls, and in one or two of the front verandahs we 
notice rows of curiously carved and painted posts about 3 feet 
high. These, we are told, are putup on the occasion of the owner 
of the house giving a big feast, and thereby proclaiming himself 
a man of substance. A village contains from 200 to 500 

The bodies of the dead are wrapped in mats and disposed on 
platforms roofed over and fenced in. All the personal decora- 
tions and clothes of the deceased, his shield, &c., are arranged 
about the platform or fence. The ground around is sometimes 
panjied as a protection against the attacks of wildanimals. The 
gourds and other domestic utensils belonging to the deceased are 
suspended from this platform for his use in the next world, holes 
being made in them to render them useless to any who might 
otherwise be tempted to steal them in this world. These bodies 
are placed in groups on either side of the road between the two 
outer stockades nd consequently it is not always pleasant 
travellin ое this road. Outside one village, called Boralangi 
we saw the body of a young man only a few hours dead stretched 
on a small "maichan"* without any covering except his cloth. 
This cireumstance, and the fact that he was lying far from the 
regular resting place of the dead, excited our curiosity, and we 
were informed that he and another man from the next village had 
been at Boralangi the day before to attend a merry meeting, 
and had made too merry with the Naya liquor: in consequence 
of which, the night being dark and the path just outside the 
stockade a narrow and tortuous one, and a forest of long panjis, 
he had tripped and fallen, and a panji had passed right through 
him from side to side below the ribs, and he had died a few 
hours later. My informant added that men who died violent 
deaths in this way by accident were simply tied upon the spot 
where they fell, without covering or ornament, as their death 
is attributed to their having incurred the special disfavour of their 
gods This custom obtains among many of the tribes, 

The Hatigorias, as road engineers, far surpass their neighbours. 
Their roads are constructed with due regard to the easiest 
gradients, and are not carried up and down over every little 
hillock. The steeper parts are stepped and paved to prevent 
the rain washing channels in thein, and in the gentler gradients 
cuts are made across the road at every change of inclination or 

* ie, platform of bamboo. 
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direction in the most scientific manner to carry off the water 
down the hill side. Among some of the other tribes, the 
Lhotas, for example, the paths are narrow, never avoid obstacles 
and often seem made expressly to carry off the drainage of the 
country around. The mode of repairing them when the narrow 
m has been worn into a deep furrow, is to fill the latter with 

tree trunks, the wobbling of which, and the steep slope at 
which they wre often laid, making them very unsafe, 

We pass on now to the tribes lying to the north-east of these 
we have just been considering, and they may be designated as 
the tribes inhabiting the hills bordering the Sibeagar а district. 
Here we again find several villages, similar in every way to 
their neighbours, yet occupied by naked Nagas, and we find 
tattooing beginning to appear among the men, thuugh not as yet 
on the face; only slightly on the arms and breast, a few fine 
lines running up from the navel and div ron either side over. 
the breast. The women’s legs are tate below the knee with 
a cross gartering, and some have a cross tatooed on their stomachs, 
the navel being the centre and the arms of the cross all equal, 
the pattern of each arm being a long narrow oval bordered by 
two diverging lines four or five inches long. These naked 
Nagas are, as a rule, fine looking people, fair as to colour, and 
with some claim to good looks. The men's heads are shaved 
with the exception ofa long tuft from the crown to the forehead, 
over which it li They wear nothing beyond belts of straw very 
tightly twisted found their waists. The women wear a strip of 
cloth about a foot wide round the hips, the upper part of the body 
Pang unclothed like the Garo women; they wear innumerable 

brass rings on the right arm, and the usual bead and shell 
necklaces. Both men and women chew рап {о а great extent. 
The neighbouring Nagas differ only from this naked tribe by 
wearing a small waist cloth or rather flap made of a woody fibre 
woven into a coarse cloth. A few clothes thrown loosely over the 
shoulders are, of course, worn in cold weather. A general des- 
cription of the villages, &c., will suffice for all here. The plan 
of the village is somewhat similar to that of the Hatigorias, &c., 
Gro that the fortifications are not so elaborate. ‘The “ Mor- 
(bachelors' houses) are much more elaborately carved 

and ornamented than in any other part of the hills: figures of 
elephants, deer, tigers, &e., being carved on all the principal 
u rights, and, in some, life-sized figures of men and women, 
oru | and tatooed after life. ane weather boards are carved 
with figures o an es, an ted in t detail with 
red, black, and white stripes, circles, = dots. е тада ате 
divided into three parts: first, the front verandah enclosed at the 
sides ; second, the body of the house, containing the sleeping apart- 
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— and storeroom on У side of a central passage (each 
ra, ar room containsfour planked bed placesarranged in twoslike 
rths of a ship, one above the other, on either side of a small 
replace) third, a large room open to the small back verandah, 
this room contains a fireplace with a few planks as seats around 
it, and is floored with immense hollowed beams. In the back 
verandah, which haga low circular roof, are hung all the trophies of 
war and of the chase. The big drum is also kept here. A curious 
custom prevails in this district of decorating the skulls of 
enemies taken in battle with a pair of horns, either buffalo or 
methua, and failing these, with wooden imitations of them. The 
housesin these villages are similarto those already described, being 
raised from the ground, the ridges instead of being straight are 
hog-backed. They are very closely packed on either side of long 
streets, the eaves touching, and the projecting front gable-ends 
of opposite houses often overlapping each other: the result is that 
even in the middle of the brightest day the streets are wrapped 
in gloom so great as to make it difficult to distinguish objects in 
the front verandahs, the few flecks of sunlight which fail upon 
the roadway here and there only serving to make the darkness 
greater. In the front verandah of some of the houses is a small 
enclosed room containing a bed and fireplace. When an old 
woman is left a widow and without a home, her son (or nearest 
relation) provides her with this little chamber, Here, as I think 
very generally in these hills, a youth having taken a fancy to a 
girl, either of his own or neiglibouring village, has to serve in 
er parents house for a certain time, varying from one to two 
or more years according to agreement, before he can marry her, 
as was Jacob's case, Outside the villages, within a circle of 
staves surrounding two trees supporting a small platform, the 
harvest festivals take place. Large quantities of garlic are 
grown in these vi in small fenced gardens, panjis studding 
the ground between the plants. 

In some villages the skull trophies are not placed in the 
morang, but are placed in the front verandah, decorated as usual 
with horns. The eldest brother in a family, i in addition to his 
own trophies gets the skulls taken by his brothers, also to decorate 
his portals: Many of the verandahs contain a number of 
Y-shaped posts carved with human fi and methua heads. 
These signify that the occupant of the ar has been the giver 
of a big feast. 

The dead are sometimes, as at Tablung, &c., wrapped tight! 
up in mats, and, resting in a long canoe-shaped cradle of w ой 
the ends projecting and carved, are placed among the upper 
branches of big trees just outside the villages. In other parts 
they are placed in “ maichans” inside small houses, the beaks 
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thev are Тае im 7 malehans" inside sunald houses, ts beaks 
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at the end of the coffin projecting through the front of the 
house, A small window is left at the side, I believe for the con- 
venience of the dead man's spirit. These dead-houses, unlike 
the custom obtaining among the other tribes, are not outside the 
stockade, but actually within the village precincts, close to the 
еШ; so in order to obviate any unpleasantness from the 
newly dead, fires are lighted in front of their resting places, the 
fuel being chaff and rice straw, which smoulders slowly, a plen- 
tiful supply of smoke being obtained by heaping over the fire a 
pile of green boughs and leaves, 

The men of this tribe tattoo on the chest after taking their 
first head. The pattern consists of four lines which spring from 
the navel diverging as they ascend, and turn off into two large 
concentric curves over each breast, the lines broadening out- to 
about one inch in width at the. middle of the curves. The 
Sepang is done by scraping the skin with a dio, a sharp stone, 
and rubbing in very finely p d rice. The colouring matter 
is the juice of a berry which is crushed over the powdered rice 
and leaves an indelible black stain. 

In the Le of the Yangmun river is an interesting tribe of 
whom I should like to have learned more than we did, but our 
time and our supplies were running short, and we could not 
remain to explore more than the entrance of the valley. The 
men are tall, well built, and in many cases handsome. Their 
dress and accoutrements are similar to those of their bretheren 
farther east whom I shall describe directly: their hair is 
dressed in a similar manner to that of the naked Nagas, ie., cut 
close everywhere except on the top of the head, where a thick 
tuft falls over the forehead, another long tuft hanging behind 
from the crown, the latter twisted up into a tail with a band of 

There is very little, frequently no tattooing among these 
men till they approach the naked Navas and adjoining tribes, 
when a little tattooing on the face and limbs is observable. The 
women in the Yangmun valley have a very peculiar mode of 
cutting their hair: it is kept so closely cut as only to leave a 
dark xhade onthe head: a narrow space on each side of the head 
being shaved perfectly clean from the temple to the crown. 
They wear very little clothing, a small belt of very fine leather 
thongs, to which in front are attached the upper corners of a 
long, narrow slip of eloth about. 30 incheslong and 6 iuches broad ; 
from this point it falls perfectly free and loosely round the loins 
and buttocks. 

— Very quaint designs are carved in slight relief on the planks 
forming the front walls and doors of the houses, the designs 
‘being further brought out by a judicious use of black, brownish 
red, yellow, and white pigments. The dead are placed on a 
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at the end af the colin projecting through the front of the 
house, A sinall window is left at rhe side, l believe forthe con- 
venience of the deel mans spirit. These deud-houses, unlike 
the ensten бнт among: the other tries, are wok outside the 
torkade, hup actually within the ville precincts, close to the 
wela; soin order to obviate any unpleasantuess from che 
newly idend, fires are lighted in front of their resting places, the 
fuel boing chat amd rice straw, which saouklera slowly, a plen- 
Pel supply af singke beme obtained by heaping aver the fire и 
pile of ereen boughs anA leaves, 

The men of this tribe tattoo en. the. chest after taking their 
fest bel, The patteri corsista of four Hangs which spring fren 
the лаже] «Шетпе as they ascetil, and turn olt into two hrer 
солов г curves over. eaehi breast, the. lines broadening eut W 
ahout once incl iı welel ab the midlle of the curves, The 
tatty da clone by scraping the skin with a dào, a sharp stone, 
and rubbins in very finely pounled rice, The colouring matter 
Ія the quee of a berry which is crushed ever the powdered rice 
Atul leaves an за ее Баск stain. 

In the valley af the Yangmun riyet as unm interesting. tribe. of 
whom Isheull like to. have learned. more than we dil, bub our 
time and wir supplies were funni: short, ind we could not 
remat to explere more than the entrince of the valley. The 
nen are lall, well hut, and in many cases handsome. Their 
tires amid ассош{ге1пё nts are similar tn Use ot their Pretheren 
farther cast whem E shall естин: (еск: tlir hair is 
dressed in a sunilur ишег bo that of the nekel Nagas, ie, cue 
close ever where exeept. on the top o£ the. heul, where à thick 
tuft falls over the forelasul, another lone tuft hangin behind 
from the eeuw, the latter twisted ap mlo a tall with a band af 
Tass, There is very herle, fre unl no tattooing amene these 
шеп ЇЇ they прргонеһ the naked Nias aril adjoining trilas, 
when a little tattuoing vn the face and luubsis observable. The 
wmien in the Yanmwn valley have avery peculiar mide of 
апып thor hair: ttis kept so clugel, cut as oily to leave a 
dark shade on the bérl: a marrow spare ne eih side of the head 
ling shaved perfectly clean frann the tenple to the crown, 
They wear very little. eiothine, & small Pelt of very fine leather 
thongs, to which im frat are attached the upper corners of a 
Jong, narrow slip of cloth about SO tneheslene anil & inches broad - 
[тош this point it falls perfectly Free aii loosely round the [uii 
and hurtocks. 

Very quaint desia are carved in slight relict on the planks 
forming the front walls and doara of the houses, the. designs 
being further brought out by a jndicious use nf Hack. brownish 
red, yellow, aml white pements, The dead are placed Dn 8 
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" máichan " raised about 4 feet from the ground, and covered with 
alow roof which gradually tapers out in front for about 20 or 
30 feet. They build a large number of granaries in their fields 
for the reception of the crops when first gathered. These houses 
are long low structures on piles, having their roofs tapered up 
for a considerable length, at one end only, or at both. These 
curious buildings, dotting the bare hill-sides, and standing out 
against the dark red soil, look at a distance exactly like huge croco- 
diles lying about. Another striking feature in the landscape is a 
curious erection seen near most a which is visible a very 
long way off. It looks at a distance like a large silver chevron 
turned upside down. It is made ae pieces of wood with 
the white face turned outwards, placed close together vertically, 
and fastened to large curves of cane or bamboo, suspended 
between three trees: the whole length varies from 40 to 50 feet, 
and the average width is 6 feet, widening to 12 feet in the 
centre. We could not arrive at the meaning of these erections 
as we were here quite beyond interpretation; but they were 
always put up facing towards a village with which their builders 
were at war: there was no idea of fortification about them. In 
one village here we saw a very fine stone viaduct across a 
small ravine 50 feet in length and 20 feet in height with a 
most scientific culvert through it. As we leave the Angamis and 
proceed eastwards, we find the spears and shields getting smaller 
and the dios getting larger till we reach in Yangmun and its 
neighbourhood the largest sized dio, the blade being triangular 
in shape, 14 foot long, 14 inches broad at the handle, and about 
4 inches at the end. The handle is long. Bows and cross- 
bows are common everywhere. 

We now come to the tribes in the Jaipur district, including 
the men of Ninu, &c, who were concerned in the outrage on the 
Survey Party in February, 1875, when, in the incredibly brief 
space of a couple of minutes, Lieutenant Holcombe and 80 men 
were most treacherously murdered, and fifty-one others wounded, 
out of a total of 197 all told: the remainder of whom only escaped 
by the bravery and presence of mind of Captain Badgley, the 
Survey Officer, who, though severely wounded by cuts on both 
legs and arms, oes safely away after a four days’ 
march through the hills, carrying the wounded out with him. 
For this service I believe he has received not so much as even 
the thanks of Government. 

The men are of average height and nearly all well made and 
well developed, and, as in the case with all their tribes, their 
complexion comprises every shade of brown. They would be 
good looking as a rule, but for the tattooing which in some cases, 
when done heavily, makes their faces almost black: in others 
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* ginteham ^ raisid about d leet fron tlie ground, iud covered with 
loy roof wh гида tapers unt iu frouc for about 20 or 
it feat, They build a Taree number of grunaries tn their fichls 
for the reception ef the crops when brst gatiherel These houses 
are long Wow structures on piles, having their roofs tapered np 
for æ considerable lengsel, at une eml oniy, or at both. These 
enrions imildimwes, dotting the bare hill. sides, and stalin eut 
aginst the dar k rel eail, look at à distanee exüe thy like hune eraco- 
diles [үз айни, Another stri kane featune in the landscape 15 4 
curious erection seen near ist vilages, whieh às vrsibils a very 
long way ait It beks ut a distuuge [tke a lar; silver chevron 
turned upside down, — Ut ts tule of split preces of wood with 
the white fice turned outwards, plieel close teunether vertically, 
andl fastenel tao large curves of cane or Labeo, suspended 
between tite trees: the whole length varies fron 4i pa: 50 feet, 
und (he алев whith is 6 feet, wilenimr tu I2 feeb an che 
centre, We could nub arrive ab the meanine uf theae ererbiols 
and owe were here «une lever interpretation ; bub they were 
always put up facing tuwanls 2 village witli which their Dnuilders 
were al wur: there was ou ileu of Ffoctifieation about ther, In 
une sillas here wo suw g very Hne stone vixduect rss a 
guail paving G0 feet in Темат aol Si feetin heht «with a 
ruost sedente eulvert thruuh i£, As we leave the Anegainis and 
proceed eustwards, we fiid the spearsamd shieli]s gettin smaller 
wil the ching setti larger G we reach in таптан апу its 
тт но the lurgesb sized do, the blade being triangular 
in shape, EE foot kiue, 13 toghes brul at the handle, aned abuul 
4 inches at the end The Һал is lug, Bows and cross- 
bows are соиш every where, 

We now: come to tle tribes t the Jaipur district, inelading 
the men of шти, ёс, who were concerned in tlie onteie on tw 
Survey Party iu February, Lao, wien. de the петь briet 
space of a couple of minutes, Lieutenant спин: ап $U ipen 
were muosb treavlerous]y murdered, and nity-rne nthers seaumnded, 
out ab a total ol 17/7 all told : be reniimder of whom only escaped 
by the bravery and presence of minl af Captain Вау, the 
Survey (Hhicer, who, themed severely woaundel by eats on. both 
lesrs аты] атша, топ} them snfelv wav after n. four days 
march throne): the hills, catrving the wounded out with dite. 
For this service I believe he has reerived not 30 quel as even 
the thanks o£ Crovernutaent, 

Thu men ari o£ czyerage. height and nearly all well made and 
well dexeleped, und, as it the case with all their tribes, their 
eoniplexion: eemprises every shade of brown They woul pe 
epul leuker as à cule, but for the tatteoing whiehn in seme сїзөз, 
when done “heavily, Inakes heir fees altnost black: in others 
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the tattooing is pend then the bare portion S the face, 
especially in those of fair complexion, appears pink by contrast. 
The lattal on the face is called " AK" (Plate XIX, fiz. 3), and 
consists of four continuous lines carried across the forehead, 
round and underneath the eyes up to the nose, back over the 
cheeks, and round the corners of the mouth to the chin: rows of 
spots follow the outside lines, and two fine lines mark out the 
nose in a large diamond space. Some tribes, the Mutanias and 
Sermamens, do not tattoo much on the body, but their thighs are 
tattooed with various patterns ; others, the Borduarias and 
Namsangias (Plate XX., fig, 2) are not tattooed at all on the 
face, but their shoulders, wrists, bodies and thighs are covered 
with devices, All the men of these tribes ae XXT) dress 
their hair in a similar fashion, ie, it is ved just above 
the ears, the remainder being taken back off the forehead and 
face, and tied in a knot behind; through this knot are passed 
curved strips of horn carrying waves of red and white or black 
hair. Some men have a small moustache, but few show any- 
thing like a beard. 

As we proceed eastwards from the Angamis we find a taste for 
helmets gradually developing, and it culminates among the tribes 
now under e Phe helmet is conical in shape, and 
made of plaited cane, either plain or having patterns of coloured 
straw worked over it. A зах plume of black or red hair 
passes over the helmet from front to rear, and long horns, 
carrying large feathers or tufts of hair, spring from the sides. 
Some helmets are covered with leopard or bear skin. Another 
headdress is a circular band of coloured cane and straw ornamen- 
ted with bits of a large shell and a fringe of hog's hair which 
lies on the forehead. Their ear ornaments are generally strings 
of beads pendant from a рок of shell fitted to the ear, and 
terminating in long tufts of hair which fall over the chest. They 
have another pretty one made of alternate tufts of red, white, and 
black hair, radiating from a centre of yellow straw work, which 
is fixed in the lobe of the ear. From the shoulders to the elbows 
the men encase their arms in many rings of red and yellow cane, 
very large at the shoulder, gradually decreasing towards the 
elbow: these give an appearance of great breadth to their 
shoulders, an effect which is heightened by the bands of black 
or yellow cane which are drawn tightly round the waist. These 
canes are of great length: one man had as many as 19 turns 
round his waist giving a total length of cane of over 40 feet. 
Large belts, very broad atthe back, fastening in front, and made 
of plates of polished brass or of coloured cane and cowries are 
also worn. A broad piece of blue cloth hangs from the waist 
ornamented with red fringes and rows of white seeds, On the 
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the tattnoimez is blue, amd then the bare portion of the fice, 
especially in the of Far eonplexien, appears pink by eontrast. 
The tattouirig an the tee is galhel 4 AK? (Plate XA, fle. oh and 
comsista at four cemctiowuous lames carral across the forehead, 
round and undericeth the eves np tu the nese, back over the 
cheeks, awi rouml the cornmers id the mouth £o the chin: owa ОЁ 
Spots Hallow the antstele lines, qud two fre Imes mark ont the 
ice 1n a lures luo spate. Sou tribes, tho Аш айша ап 
"ermaanena, tho uot tattoo much en tbe body, but tlie chis are 
tatto with varea rtt eec Ins j - others, the Horluarlaa anil 
Nainsumaas “Phe AA., Ha 2 are тан. баи at all en the 
fare, bnt. their «иез, wisis, bodies amd Highs are eavered 
with devices. All the men of these tribes (Plate AAT) dress 
their hair а suuiktr fashion, a2, it is slaved just above 
bhe curs, tlhe reinaituler caine taken back off the forehead anol 
[иси and tilin a keot Behind, thromeh this knot ate passeal 
curved strips of horn carrying waves ot red amd white or black 
hut. Sune mwen heve a suull moustache, but few show any- 
thing like a белт, 

As we procuwd eastwards fron the Angamis we finda taste for 
helmets ztadually developing, and it culiminates amens the tribes 
now under consideration, The helmet is conical in shape, and 
mde of plaiusd cane, either pln of faving patterns ef colonred 
straw wotked over i A large plume ol bark or rel hair 
passes over the heluet from frout to rear, amil long horns, 
carpvine large feathers or tufts ob huir, spring fran the sides, 
Some helmets are covered with leopanl or bear skin. Another 
tewidreas is a cirenlaz bid ef coloured rane and straw ornamen- 
Led] with bits ûf a large shell aud a frinze of hors hair which 
lies on the forelicadl, Their enr ornaments are generally stringa 
of beats pendant from a piece of shell fitted to the ear, and 
terminating in long tufts of hair which fall over the chest. They 
have anuther prettv one made of alternate tufts of pad, white, and 
black leur, radiating fron a centre of vollow straw work, which 
is fixed in the lobe uf the ear. Frot the shoulders tu the elbows 
the men eege their arnts in many pings of re and yellow cane, 

very litre at the shoulder, ата Min: lly decreasing towards the 
elbnw: these give an appearance of great trealih ta their 
shoniiers, an ettee: whieh is heiehtoowl by the bands of black 
or yellow cune which are drawn tielthy rowmd the watst. These 
canes are oP ureat length: one man had as many as 19 turns 
round his waist givin a total length af cane of over 40 feet, 
Large belts, very broud at the back, fastening in front, and made 
of plates ol polishel brasa or ol colnured cane aml emeries are 
also worth A broad piece of bine cloth iine from the waist 
atnamented with rec fringes and rowa of white seeds, On the 
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wrists are worn deep bracelets of cowries, and below the knee 
strings of the same are also tied. All these decorations, as [ 
have before remarked, are intended to be defensive as well as 
ornamental. These Nagas are very skilful in devising little 
adornments from palm-leaves, making coronets, wristhands, and 
anklets of them. <A curious custom prevails at a village called 
Voka, and probably also among the neighbouring villages: it is 
this—that till a young man is married he goes perfectly naked, 
but he at once adopts a waist cloth when he takes a wife. Every 
man e about with him a small abe a bag for his food, 

n, &c. At one village every man carried against his apron a 
Posi bamboo cup full of live embers of sago palm bark placed 
in a layer of sand. This was for the purpose of supplying a 
pipe-light at any time, I was told. The weather was warm, so 
that it was not to supply heat to their bodies, as is done ina 
similar way im Cashmere in cold weather. 

The women of these Eastern tribes (Plate XXII, fig. 2) 
are short in stature, and their figures are rather remarkable for 
strength than beauty. The shoulders are tattooed with diamond 
patterns, three horizontal lines are taken across the body above 
the breasts, between which eight lines go down to the waist 
narrowing gradually to a point: the navel is the centre of a 
Maltese cross, each arm about five inches long consists of three 
lines with a pointed finial, The leg tattoo is drawn with an 
admirable sense of fitness, that on the thighs consisting of close 
vertical lines and on the calves of horizontal lines, asmall break 
occurring in each on the shin bone: this has the effect of 
increasing the apparent rotundity of the legs below the knees, 
The operation of tattooing is sometimes attended with fatal 
results. I was once asked to visit a poor little girl about ten 
years old whose legs had been tattooed a few days before. The 
operation had resulted in inflammation and mortification of the 
limbs. I went into the house where the poor little thing—sad 
votary of fashion—lay screaming with pain. The sores were 
drea ч both legs apparently rotting away below the knee. 1 
was only passing thro the village, my camp being some 
miles away and y do little for her, and I fear she died a 
painful death. Fashion, whether in tight lacing or tattooing, 
claims its victims all over the world. The dress of the women 
consists principally of a very small petticoat 26 inches long and 
6 inches deep, ornamented with bells, beads, and shells; this 
only comes a little more than half-way round the body leaving 
the right thigh bare—it is attached at the ends and middle to a 
string passing round the waist. Sometimes a small cloth is 
worn on the shoulders. Many strings of beads fall low over the 
breasts. Small fillets of coloured straw adorn their brows, and 
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wrists are word deep braeelets of. coneries, atl below. the. kuee 
stris of ihe sime are alèn tiel, Al these deecaritions, as L 
have Telos Turk, mre dmntendad to. be defensive as well as 
nütnapwental. These Navas ave very skilful in devising little 
adornments. £m palin-lezves, miükim; eorinetg, wristbamls, and 
anmklets of Creo. enricus eustem prevarls at à ville сайн 
Yok, and probably abso azione the neurhibiniminz villazes: it is 
tistl till sk oun matr js marrje у "he гае perfecti rake, 
blat he ak once өр a wiet eloth yhen hie Lakes a wi. Every 
mnn cares nubium. with lune a seal basker, a bas for tis tod, 
Pain, We At ane village every anie carried. arainust his. apron a 
emali Wahoo eup tull of five embers of sidi qnin lark placed 
in g jier uf saml Thus was tor the purpose ob supplyine a 
pipe-lighit at unv tine, b was tibl, The weather was warn, sn 
That it was net te supply beat te them duahies, as ig dune ina 
slubiive way 1 Talc im vule! weather, 

The winen of these Eastern tribes (Flite XXII, fes 23 
ar shock in stature, amil their [pares are rather reunarkuüble for 
strength thao beauty, — Te shonbiders are tattiniesd veithi Паниндин 
patterns, Iree horizontal ogs ire taken ernes dee Henly apieve 
the breasts, hetween wuch ght Imes ga down buthe wast 
narrowing та цац to a point: the navel is the centre of a 
Blultese cross, ewh arm abont Jive mehes lone consists of three 
lines with à pointe Amak The lee tattoo 18$ dawn with am 
aligire genie of Rtnmess, tat on the Chilis sosise of close 
vertical lines ami oo the calves of horizontal Innes, à small break 
ост im each on the shin dane: this фаз the cfect nf 
increasing Ehe. apparent retunidity ef the legs hel thé. knees 
The operation of tatteority i8 semetones atteniled with fatal 
results. | was once asked to visit a mer little girl about ten 
years id whose dess hasi been tational a few days before, The 
operation had resulted in infamrmatiun and mortiticatinn ot the 
lnubs. J want inte the house where tie pror little thing—siud 
votary el fashion—lay seweaming with pain, The sures were 
dreadtul, beth lens apparently rotting away below the knee, |] 
Was only passe thronele tlie villace, niv eamp бени кише 
mils away aod асын] do htt]e jor Ber, amd [D Fear she dried 
painful death. — Fashion, whether ie tighi lunes опт 1а генш, 
Chics ita vietims ull over the worth] The iles ol the wanen 
consists prineipally of a very тма! Геі 2n inches Jone and 
b inches deem, гинен with belle, bends, aml sheliz: this 
only comes g little pave than half-way round the body leas inis 
thu: rtd Ueteb Биг it is atuwhol at the vida uml midille toa 
stove раза Puyt clue waist, Cenetnnes a small cloth os 
wort au tlie shoulders. Many trinis ot bends Fall law over the 
bwase. Sanl Gilets of coburzerk straw adorn their hrowz, atid 
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massive white metal rings are worn above the elbow. Their 
ear ornaments are small strings of beads passed through various 
holes. 

The arms are, as usual, the dio spear and crossbow. The first 
is a most formidable weapon, the blade triangular, about 8 
Inches long, straight at the back, and 4 inches wide at the 
top, narrowing gradually towards the handle, which is 2 feet 
long and ornamented with tufts of coloured hair; sometimes 
there is f semicircular projection at the back of the blade. 
The spears are not such handsome or formidable weapons 
as those further west, due probably to the fact that the dao, 
and not the spear, is here the principal weapon of offence. The 
spear heads are small, and the shaft, though short and slender, is 
strongly made of bamboo and decorated with red and black hair in 
various fashions. The shield is small, about 4 feet long by 
2 feet wide, made of buffalo hide decorated along the upper 
edge with a fringe of red hair, and on the face with some tassels 
of grass, Every man carries in a small basket or horn at his 
bank E aseo of panjies. Some wear a kind of defensive armour 
in the shape of a leathern corset, which overlaps on the 
chest, and is kept up ап of straps which pass over the 
shoulders. Gongs, which probably come indirectly from 
Burmah, are largely used by these tribes, and they cast bells in 
little clay moulds, the material being apparently a kind of gun- 
metal, and occasionally brass. The women carry long iron ing 
staves foliated at the upper end. Another lighter and prettier 


OEE ok Mong the Yangmun people is made of sago 
palm, dec with brass rings and furnished with an iron 
spike. 


The villages (Plate XVII, fig. 2) are not always well placed 
for defence against rifles, being commanded from some neigh- 
. bouring height; but some, such as Bor Bansang, Senua, Niao, 
&e., are exceedingly well placed, occupying the highest points 
of the ridges on which they stand, and commanding all the 
approaches to them. The defences consist of double stockades 
made of interlaced bamboo and cane, with panjied ditches. The 
houses are generally scattered up and down without any 
attempt at order, and are half hidden among the trees, which are 
not, as elsewhere, cut down to clear a ка site, such only 
being felled as interfere with the houses : these are built on the 
unlevelled ground, the floor being carried out to the rear on 
piles, the back verandah being frequently 20 or 30 feet from the 
ground. ‘The house is divided into an entrance hall, where the 
owners weapons hang, also skulls of animals taken in the chase, 
and beyond are several small apartments, terminating with a 
large open verandah. The principal uprights project some two 
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miassive white metal rmzs are worn abore the elbuw, Their 
ват пепалетіѕ are sidll steings et beads passed through various 
holes, 

The arms are, as usual, the dão spear and crossbow, The first 
is a most formilable weapoo, the tHade triucalar, about 8 
inches long, stecht ot the back, ai 4 inches wile at the 
top, narnnwinr үп dually towards the handle, which is 2 feet 
lonm and oruamvented with tufts of coloured lair, sometimes 
there is a semicircular prajeetion at the hack of the blade. 
The spears are not such handsome ог furmidable weapons 
as those Enriher west, due. probably to the Fuet that the dio, 
aud mob the spear, is here the principal weapon of исе. The 
spear heus are small, and the shaft, though short and slender, 18 
rm ly made of baraboo zmd decorated with red and black hair. m 
varius fushiuns. The shiehl i8 small, about 3i feet long by 
2 fect wide, made of burfalo hide deecrated along the upper 
edee with a fringe of red hair, and ou the face willl some tassels 
of crass, Every man carries in a small basket or horn ab his 
back a supply of panjies. Bome wear a kind of defensive armour 
iu the shape of a Jeathern corset, whieh owverlapa on the 
chest, and is kept up by means oi straps which pass over the 
shoulders. Gongs, which probably emue indirectly From 
Вигшаһ, are largely used by these tribes, and they cast bells io 
little clay moulds, the material eit apparently a kul of gun- 
metal, and wccasionally brass. The women carry long iron walking 
staves foliated at the upper éeml. Another lizhter wn) prettier 
Walkinog-stick among the Yansmun people ia male of sarp 
pal, decorated with brass ringa and furnished with an trom 
spike. 

The villazes (Plate X V 1I, fiz, 2) are not always well placed 
for defence against rifes, being cominanded from sume neigh- 
haurit height ; but some, such ss Dor Dunusutur, 5euua, M1an, 
йо, аге exceedingly well plaved, occupying the hichest poiuts 
of the Files on whiell they stand, and commanding a all the 
approaches to them. The defeneca consist of double steckades 
made oÉ interlaced barbon andl canc, with panjied ditehea. ‘The 
houses ate generally scattered up and down without апу 
attempt at order, godl are half huiden among the teweeg, which ate 
not, as elsewhere, eut. down to clear a village sile, such only 
being felled 33 interfere with the hmes: these are huilt on the 
unlevelled ground, the Hoor being carried aut to the tear on 
piles, the back verandah being frequently 20 or 30 feet from the 
тоши. ‘The house is divided into an entrance boll, where the 
owner's weapons hang, also skulls of animals taken in the chase, 
and beyond arc several small apartments, terminating with a 
large open verandah. The principal uprights prefect sume two 
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or three feet through the ridge of the roof, this portion of each 
post being thatched to keep the rain from trickling through 
into the house. This thatch is ingeniously worked into figures 
of men, &c. The reason given for this projection of the posts is 
that, as the part below the ground decays, it can be cut off and 
the post lowered without damage to the house. The Vangam's, 
i.e., headman's house, is always very large, and built on the most 
level site in the village. It is generally about 200 feet long by 40 
or 50 feet broad, and contains two large halls, one at either end, 
the intervening space being divided up into “чаан аа 
and storerooms arranged on either side of a centra | 
Each of the women's apartments has its own door of exit, and 
small verundah. On one side of the entrance hall is the 
drum—similar to that of the Hatigorias. Opposite the drum is 
the rice pounder, a long log squared, with small holes, in which 
the rice is pounded out from the husks. The other hall is kept 
as an audience hall, where the chief receives his friends, — It has 
a raised and matted floor, the rest of the house being on the 
bare ground. This hall opens into a large verandah ; every house 
is furnished with a few small stools on short legs, and one or two 
large beds, which, with their legs and a bolster, are carved out of 
one log. Tables made of cane work shaped like huge inverted 
wine glasses, and about two anda half feet high, are used at meal 
times. In each village are one or two * morangs," in which are 
kept the skull trophies, placed in rows in a large sloping tray on 
the verandah. At Bor Mutan there were 210. bleached skulls 
arranged thus, | | 

Between two villages we saw by the roadside a small 
table raised eight feet from the ground and approached on 
either side by a broad wooden ramp. We were told that here 
peace is concluded between the two villages after a war. The 
chiefs walking up, each from his own side, meet face to face on 
opposite sides of the table and exchanging “ chungas "* of wine, 
drink to each other, and thus declare peace. On the road to 
Niao we saw on the ground a curious mud figure of a man in 
slight relief presenting a gong in the direction of Senua; this 
was во to show that the Niao men were willing to come 
to terms with Senua, then at war with Niao. Another mode of 
evincing a desire to turn away the wrath of an approaching 
enemy, and induce him to open negotiations, is to tie up in his 
path a couple of goats, sometimes also a gong, with the 
ee symbol of peace, a palm leaf planted in the ground 
| y. 

The dead are wrapped in mats and placed on platforms under 


* Bamboo mugs. 
YOL. XII. d 
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or three foot through the rideo of the roof, thus portion of each 
post being thatched to keep the miu fre tickling through 
into the house. This thateh is mveniously worked) into һиштиш 
of neu, kw. The reason civen for this projection ef the posta 18 
that, us the part below tle uround decays, I can be eut nlf and 
the post lowered without damage tn the house, The V ue m 
ie, leadlmian s house, 15 abways very darge, and built on the st 
jevel situ iu the village, It ds generally abeut 2U0 fecr long by 40 
nr 50 fect broad, ari contains two kuye halle one at either end, 
the intervening spec hemp divided up into. several apartments 
arn sterereonts ur пы on either sile of a central pissan. 
Ench of the wamen'a apartments һай tts owa door of exit, and 
small verandah. Ci: one sile of the entrance hall ts the 
idrum-—2inilar to that o£ the Hautmornas. Üpposite the drum is 
the rice poutuler, a lang het symared, with small holes, im which 
(һе rice ts poured ont from the husks. The other Bull is kept 
ps an audience didi where the chief receives ig friemls. It has 
a rubei und тийїї floor, the gest of the house beng оп Шш 
bare round, — "his hall opens sto à large verauwdahi ; every house 
13 frrmished with i Few small stenfs on shurt Deus. saul oir or twi 
lure beds, whieh, with their dees aula bolster, are carved aut of 
one loz. TPauldes munde ef came work shaped like huge тила] 
wine russes, ail aliut two amla halt Bel fuz, are used at neal 
lities, lu each villase ате опе er two " meranes;^ in which ars 
kept the skull crophies, placed in rowa n a kirge sloping trus en 
the verandah, At Dor Mutan there were 2ULF beached skulls 
arrined thus. 

Between. twe villes we save by the neslssle à small 
table raised eight feet from the sr oum amd approached con 
either sll by a broad wenden tamp, Woe were lull that lere 
ролге 1s eeneluded between. the two villages after a war The 
chief walking up, each fenn dis own side, nett face bu Tice w 
Gpposite sides of the table and exeliauging * ehunzas "* o£ wine, 
drink to cach ether, amd thus declare pease, On the ruad to 
Mine we saw oon the troamd à curions mud fure of n man in 
sieht relief presentiiez a ston in (he direction of Penna; this 
was supposed ti ЧТ that. tie Xie men went willen do cores 
to terma with Serna, then at war with: Niae, — Another tnde uf 
VICE x desire to tara away the wrath of àn sppreachner 
euervy, amd indue hin to uper netetialtons, 15 tn te up dn his 
path a couple of eats, впин!инез also a gong, wah the 
uarversul sxnibal of penen, a palia leat plauted an the. soul 
Пат һу. 
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small roofs, which are decorated with cloths and streamers, and 
have at each end a tall figure of wood dressed, painted, and 
after the manner of the men of the village, and carry 
nao spears and dáos; gourds, baskets, &c., being susp M 
above. At some villages the tombs are enelosed in &mall sheds 
with doors and are regular family vaults, These tombs are all 
Just outside the villages. Cairns of stonesare also erected, where 
the heads of departed villagers decorated with shells, beads, 
and bells are collected, earthen jars filled with the smaller 
bones being arranged beside the skulls. Each head is еа 
80 a to preserve its individuality, 
ay bbe on fa Anzamis I have said all that we know, 
or ae at any rate, know, of the religion of the Nagas. I feel 
how meagre these papers of mine are, and how much more 
might be said about the Nagas and their peculiar customs, but I 
trust that I have said enough to show what a very interesting 
field of study these hills ord, and what a pleasant life the 
surveyors was there, each deren march bringing something new 
before him, with just enough suspicion of danger to his 
work with excitement. Personally, I shall never regret t the few 
seasons spent in those hills, and the many pleasant memories 
they have left to me of work done and dangers shared with men 


Explanation of Plates XVI to XXII. 


Copies of the author's sketches reduced by photography from 
ibotoencogmphs executed at the Surveyor-General's Office, 








Piar XVI. 


Fig. 1. Bachelor's House at Themukedima, Renomah Nagas. 
Fig. 2. Village Drum at Nunkum. oa f 


Fig. 1. Morang, or Bachelor's House, at Nunkum. 
Fig. 2. Khulan Mutan, looking south. 


"irs ХҮШ. 


Praire ХІХ, 
Fig. 1. Hatigoria Naga Man. 
Fig. 2. Tail worn by the Rengmah Nagas. 
Fig. 3. Vangam of Senua, showing tatooing. 
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amall roofs, which are decorated! wilit clothe 20d streamers, and 
lave at each end a tall fieure of woot dressed, painted, and 
tattooed after the nannerof the men of the village, aul carrying 
unitation spears am dies; sourds, baskets, &c, beinz suspeuded 
above. Ab some villazses thv timbs are enclosed in. &mall sheds 
with doors аш] аге regular ашу vaults, These tombe are all 
jas outside the villages, — Cairus of stouesare also erected, where 
the heads of departed willagera decorated with shells, Рича, 
and bella are collected, earthen jars Allal with the smaller 
lones belay arringed. beside the skulls..— Each head is decorated 
So ая Eo preserye jt 1mdiveiduahit y, 

Iu ıuy paper on the Angamis I have said all that we knew, 
or that T, at auy rate, know, o£ the relieion of the Nagas. F feel 
lw mestre these papers of mime are, and how much ruote 
иин be sail about the Kasas and their peculiar customs, but I 
trust that D have said enough to sluw what à very iuteresting 
fielil of study these hills afford, and what a pleasant Hte the 
survevurs was there, cach alaya march bracing something new 
before him, with jnst enoush suspicion of danger bo tinge fs 
work with exeitement. Personally, L ahall never regret the few 
Sessor spent in these hills, amd the miny pleasant menor. 
they have lett tome of work done and dansers shared with men 
I loved aud honoured. 


Ergani af Pulte AVI ta FXII 


Copies of the authors sketches reduced by photography. from 
photezinemraphs execull at the Snurvover-(Generila Осе, 


Calcutta. 

Puare XYI, 
| Bachelor's Monse at Themukedima, Remauch Naas. 
. Villaze Drum at инки. 


Prarg XVII. 
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Fig. L Moning, or Bachelor's House, at Nunkume. 
Fir. 2, Khulan Mutan, Yosking south. 


Fure AFIL, 


Fig. 1. Vota Naga Villave. 
Fig. 9. Golgotha at hurima, Lhota Naeas. 


Phoare XIX, 
. Hatigoria Nagn Man. 


. Tail worn hr "the Reno ACLS. 
. Vaneam of мена, showins talent, 
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PLATE ХХ. 


Fig. 1. Assiringia Naga Woman. 
Fig. 2. A Namsangia Naga, showing tatooing, 


Soibang, Vangam of Chopnu (Bor Mutan). 
Puare XXIL 


Fig. 1. A Borduaria Naga Man. 
Fig. 2. Phemi, Wife of Soibang (Plate XXT). 


Discvssion, 


Colonel H. Gonwix-ArsTEN said that it was very remarkable to 
note in the Naga Hills the very short distances that have to be 
traversed, where the language is so changed that these village com- 
munities can scarcely understand each other. No doubt the constant 
state of hostihty with their neighbours in which they live leads to 
this state of things, and the speaker could testify to all that the 
author had said as to the difficulties caused intentionally by the 
interpreters whom we have to employ, and who often are the cause 
of hostile attitude by the exaggerated reports they spread. He 
remarked that goitre is a disease equally local in the north-west 
Himalayas as in the Naga Hills, where it is often found in one 
valley affecting the greater number of the population, while it is 
quite absent in another valley close by. The patterns of the cloths 
being distinctive of the different clans,the speaker mentioned that it 
is still more interesting to state that the devices on their shields are 
also well known, and by which they distinguish friend from foe at 
long distances, and are veritable coats of arms. The placing of 
broken gourds on tombs is no doubt symbolical of death, and they 
are always placed with the month downwards. In the West Khasi 
Hills, on the tombs of women and girls, the cotton spindle she has 
wound are hung on the sides broken in half. The Lalus, a small 
clan in the North Jaintia Hills, place their dead in open coffins, 
raised several feet above the ground, which are left in this position 
nfter the dead body is taken out and burnt close by. The similarity 
of the pendant piece of wood hung from the waist, as shown in the 
drawing of the girl of the village of Chopnu to what the speaker 
had seen on a Bhuddist sculpture in the valley of Kashmir is remark- 
able. He obtained one at the village of Bijbihara on the Jhelum: 
which had just been dug out, and which he afterwards gave to the 
Museum of the Asiatio Society of Bengal in Calcutta. 

Mr. HYDE CLARKE, in responding to Col. Godwin-Austen's obser- 
vations as to the diversity of languages, proposed another explana- 
tion. Thus for monkey there were four words, for elephant three. 
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PLATE АХ. 


Fis, 1. Assmugia Жата Мово. 
Vie. 2. A Bamsangta Aagi showing tatoring, 


PLATE XXL 
Subang, Yangam of Chopnu (Bor Mutan). 


Poate XXH, 


. 1l. A Bonluaria Xuga Man. 
2 Plena, Wite of subang (Pate AAT, 
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Санни Н. Gopwis- ArzTEN. eund that (it owüa very remarkable ta 
nate in the Naga Milla the very abort distaneca that Lave to he 
traversed, w here the language ds sohn ewer ihag these vigere eane 
miunities ean scireeby understand each ather. Ne doubt the constant 
kate of hosrility with thuir тыд лига in whih they live leads 16 
this state of things, and the spraker mld testify. to. all that the 
author hud sud as to the dilleulties enused intentionally by the 
interpreters who we have to employ, anid who efteu are the cae 
of hose attitude by the exageeratcd reports phew speead. Fle 
remarked that goire i a disease equally local iu the north-west 
Uimalayas as in the Wasa Hills where jt is offen fawud iun oie 
valley affecting tlie. greater. number of tlie. poglution, wdule it is 
quite absunt im another v alley clase hy. "le patteres of the viaths 
bei distinctive o£ th different elansthe speaker nrentioned that it 
1s still ruere onterextinjr bo state that the devieez on thier zlTieitls are 
also well known. and by which ther distinguish Eriendl from few at 
Inn; dusisnces, and are veritable coats o£ artis. ‘The placing af 
broken gourds o bembe is no doubt sr mlihival of dearli and. (hier 
arr always pand with thu mouth downwards. In the West Khasi 
Hiis nn the tambs of women und girls. the cotton spindle she has 
онд are hung on the siles broken in bali. "Ple Lalus, a small 
chin in tbe Moril Jatutin Pills, place tlie dead dn open eons, 
raised several feed above rhe ground. which are left in this positie 
after the dead body is dalken out uiid Bernt close Бу. Ге + 
af the pendant piece of wood Imm frin tlic waist, as shown in the 
drawing af the girl ef tbe villae ef Chepnu te what the speaker 
had swen ona Phudldisi sculpture in the vallis o£ Rastinir is revue ke 
able. He алі оле аё the sillage Ё ТБ the dhelun, 
whieh had. [ust been dure eur, and which he afterwards eave to thie 
Museum ef rbe Asiatie осиу of Вател оо Сиа, | 

Mr, Hung Cuxisk, in respiriumg to. Cual. Grabu iie Austen опыте 
rations as To the diversity al. lurimnineg, proposed another expli 
tiom. Tips for manian there were four wards, fur Ас (dites. 
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That these were not of local origin could be proved by tracing their 
affinities elsewhere, and then we find the four forms for monker, taki, 
simai, veh, and suchi, represented as tekaww, dsima, wai, and tsakar; 
the forms for elephant, fokniu, puok, and shiti, appearing as ulonga, 
opowo, and ndshogo. So in like way for many other words, as tiger, 
cow, goat, fish, head, ear, hair, mouth, hand, bone, blood, sun, 
moon, star, day, night, to-day, to-morrow, no, not, I, we, thou, you, 
he, they. Indeed, wherever tested, the general resulta were the same. 
` Not only was this found to be so as to dissimilar roots, but as to 
dialectic variations for the ma and nak of not, for the masi and 
nasi of cow, "These facts serve to show the position of the Naga 
languages, and to throw light on the early Naga history. The lan- 
guages must be those of tribes, forming a league before the occu- 
pation of the Naga country, and becoming diversified or distin- 
guished after occupation, not being variants from one original 
stock. Another result is this, that the languages belong to much 
higher culture than that now prevailing among the Na and to 
a4 very ancient culture. The relation is to the gn рине included 
the Akkad, the Khita, and all that the er had described as 
Khitoid. One curious parallel is this way is with the Eten or 
Eieng of Pern, a similar isolated population. The nages are 
not ipulations in the present condition of the Nagas, but 
of higher populations and apparently of a white race. The Nagas 
represent sections of populations governed by a former dominant 
race driven up into the mountains, and there is no reason to assume 
that the Nagas are descendants of the dominant race, or that they 
have not been affected by the intermarriage or immigration of the 
паравога races. They transmit in all probability the languages 
of the races which gave the earliest culture to India, antecedent 
to the Kolarians and the Dravidians. There is not much difficulty 
in fixing this, as the ancient river and town, names of India 
preserved by the classic geographers conform to those found in other 
parts of Asia and in Europe, occupied by esponding dominant 
populations, and which names are consequently anterior to the 
Aryans. The T languages are invaluable for investigations in 
pre-historie philology and archmology, and in this sense the tables 
of Colonel Woodthorpe are of more than local importance. 

The PzersipENT, Colonel Kzarrsa, and Professor FLOWER also 
Joined in the discussion. | 

JUolonel WooprHokPE, replying to the President nnd Colonel 
Keating, said that the only terraced fields are those belonging to 
the Angami Nagas. They were described in the previous paper. 
There are salt wells in many parts of the hills. The water is 
simply evaporated in small ee over fires, and the rough 
salt collected and made up into small cakes enclosed in a case of 
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That these were not of 1neal origin could be proved hy bracing their 
affinibies elec where, and then we ftnd the four forms for monkes, tak, 
serge, eek, ап кийн, represented na laser, citra, wat, azul Asa; 
the forms for clephant, fu£nin, paak, ani] sAitr, appearing na sunt, 
opewo, and nis&oyo. Sy in like way for many othar words, as tiger, 
eaw, guil, fish, head, ear, hair, mouth, baod, bone, blood, aun, 
TOD, star, day, tueht, to-day, to-morrow, no, nob, L we, thou, yon, 
he, they. Indeed, wherever tested, the general results were the same. 
Mot only was thia found to be so as to dissumnilar ronda, but as io 
dialectic variations for the mea and sek of uel for the masi and 
tase OF «еле, These facts serye to show the position of the Napa 
lsnguages, aud to throw light on ihe early Naga history. ‘he lan- 
guarea must bo those of tribes, forminz 3 leazue before the neet- 
pation of tlio Маша country, nnd beeing зааны ог Шаб 
puirhed after occupation, not buing variants from one original 
stock. Another ressalt 1s this, that the languages belong to mach 
higher culture than that now prevailiug amony the Nugas, and io 
& very ancient enlture, T'ho relation wta the group which mcluded 
the AEkwl, the Khita, sod all that the speaker had deseribed a4 
Khiteid, One curious parallel ta tbls way I3 with the Even or 
Eleng of Porn, & sinilar isolated population. The luinraarres. gre 
not those of popnlations in the prescnt condition of the Nagas, bot 
of higher populations and apparently of a white race. The Мита: 
represenb las of populations governed by & former dominant 
Tace driven npinto the mountains, and thers is по renson lo assume 
that the Nagas are descendants of the dominant race, or that they 
have vot been affected by the intermarriage or immigration of the 
neighbourmg raees, They transmit tu all probalilite tin lungnagzcs 
oF the rages which рате the carliest eultare to. Indis, antecedent 
to the Kolariang and the Dravulians, There is not much difficulty 
in fizing this, as the ancient river aud Lown, names of Tevlia 
preserxeil by the eInssie geojrraphers eonform io those found in other 
parta oÉ Asia and in Enropo, ocenpied by corresponding dominant 
pnpaülatrons, and which names nro Pausequeutly anterior lo the 
Aryans, The May languages nre mralnable For investigations in 
pre-bistorie philolory and archeology, aud in this sense bhe Lales 
of Colone! Woodthorpe are of more thao local importance, 

The Peesivenr, Colouel Exarcse, and Professor Flower alsa 
joined in the discussion. 

Colouel Woourove, replying to the Preselent and. Colonel 
Keating, sand that the only dermaced elds are these belonging to 
the Апаш! Жарда. Тау wert deseris in the previews paper. 
There are salt wells in many parts of the Lills. The walter is 
RO; evaporiled in small curther pans over Hires, ail the roweh 
Rait collected and. made np into small cakes enclosed in a onse of 
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GEonGE D. THANE.—On some Naga Skulls. 215 
The following paper was then read by the author :— 


Ön some NAGA SKULLS. By GEORGE D. THANE, Professor of 
Anatomy in University College, London, 

THE Naga skulls which I have been able to examine, and a 
short account of which I propose to lay before the Institute, are 
five in number. Four of these belong to the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons; the fifth was brought from the 
country by Colonel Woodthorpe. Three of the skulls are known 
to be those of males, the other two, judging from their appear- 
ance, are the skulls of females. і will for convenience of 
description name the skulls A, B, C, D, and E, as follows, and 
thus refer to them in the course of this communication. 

A.—Hoy. Coll. Surg. No. 793, from the Barnard Davis Collec- 
tion: Thesaurus Craniorum, p. 173, *773, Naga, d, wt, c. 40. 
Fine skull of a freebooter shot on a plundering expedition. The 
internasal suture is quite oblique."* 

B.—Hoy. ColL Surg, No. 794. From the Barnard Davis 
Collection: Thesaurus, p. 173, “774, Naga, d, wt. e. 20." “The 
calvarium of a servant-lad of Colonel Hanney’s, said to have been 
about 18; but the crowns of the teeth, except m 3 on the left 
side, have been nearly worn away. Наз а frontal suture, The 
nasal bones are as nearly absent as possible, being reduced to 
two merely perceptible particles, so that the orifice may be said 
to be formed by the superior maxillaries alone; and the lamina 
perpendicularis ossis ethmoidei descends below the diminutive 
nasals, and presents itself at the upper part of the fissure.” The 
skull also exhibits some degree of oblique deformity, the right 
frontal and left parieto-occipital regions being flattened and the 
pone regions bulged. There is no synostosis of the sutures. 

he lower jaw is wanting to this skull, and the zygomatic 
process of the left temporal bone is broken. | 

C.—Hoy. Coll Surg, No. 795. From the Barnard Davis 
Collection: Supplement, p. 28. “ Naga," "Lentee" d, set. c. 35. 
Has a frontal suture. Teeth are deeply stained with betel. He 
was murdered—it was supposed by his woman. There is an 
epipteric bone present on each side; that on the left side is 
particularly A The lower jaw is wanting. 

D.—Roy. Coll. Surg, No. 652a. Skull of a Naga from Ninu, 
in the Patkoi Mountains; lately presented to the Museum by 
Мг. Е. d'O. Partridge. Apparently the skull of a female. 

E—Skull brought by Colonel Woodthorpe from the same 
neighbourhood as D. Also appears to be the skull of a female. 

® It ts further stated here that “The occipital, atlas, and dentata are all 
ossified together.” The base of the skull is, however, quite normal, and there 
is no appearance of any anchylosis having existed between the occipital and atlas. 
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GEORGE D. THAXE.—fDh, sonet Auer Seals. 
The following paper waa then raul by tlie uutiir :— 


On gome NAGA SEOLLS, Dy GroRGE I1, TrtANE, Professor of 
Атине Э билгк College, London, 


Tue Жат zkulls wiueh I huve bwen able to examine, amd a 
short account of which | prapase to lay before the Institute, are 
five m uumber. Four of these telong to the Museum of the 
koyal Collen of Surgeons; the diftl was brought from the 
coumtry by Colonel Woualthorpe Three of the skulls ate known 
to be those of males, the otber two, judging frei their appear- 
anec, Aare the skulls of females. I will for vunvenieines of 
description nüme the skulls 4, B, €, D, aud B as follows, and 
thus feter to then in the eouzse of this corumunivutian. 

А. Hov, Coll, Sure, Nn, 793, Trong the. Barninl Davis Colleg- 
tion: Thesiurus Cramnmrum, p, I73," 772, Maca, fy uta. 40, 
Fine skull nf à frecliouter shot ona plundering expediti The 
ийтти sutare r3 quite oblique; "* 

bEL—HBuy. Coll “шг, Мо. ТОЧ. Froma the Barnani Davia 
Colection: Thesaurus, p. 173, ^17 4, usa, d, iet, e 207. * The 
ealvarbum of a 3erviant-Lul of Gelenel Hannes siil to lave been 
about 15; but the crowns od this testb, exeept me 3 0n the left 
side, hawe been nearly worn away, Hausa rontal suture. The 
nasal bones are as nearly absent a3 possible, Teine reduced to 
wo merely perceptible purtiches, so that the orifice may be sail 
tu be formed by the superion naxillitiegs alone, aml the feta net 
[рй гї gs Алон descends below tle diminutive 
nasals, and presenta itself at the upper park of the Bssure;" — Thu 
skull also exhibits soie ileerree at. oblique defornuty, the. ridi 
frontal aud left parieto-oceipital regions being tlattened amd the 
opposite verona bulbwed. There is no synostosia oÉ. thie gutures. 
The lower jaw is wants to this skull, and the сутни 
process of the feft. temporal bone 18 broken, 

C.-—Ruy, Coll turg, Mo. 7923. Fran the Barnard Davis 
Collection : Supplement, p. 28. " Naga," " Lentee " dst c 35. 
llus a frontal suture, Teeth am deeply stained with Detel He 
was nmurnlerei- 4b wus sappesed by his womam There is an 
epipteric het present on each side: that ow the left side is 
particularly large. The lower jaw is wantin. 

12. — Коу. СИП. Sure, Ko, 65208. Skull of a Naga frn Ninu, 
in the. Patkor. Mountains; lately presented to the Musei һу 
Mr, ЕЁ. (ГӨ). l'artribs.— Apparently the skull of a female, 

E.—Skull brought by Colunel Woedthorpe from tli: sai 
mepdibourhuax as IL Alay appears to be the skull o£ a Termale 

94 ]r is further stated Here that “Fir eal, BEA, ad dentata nre at 


oasifieib bosether!" The bas: of the skull is, howerer, quite nemnil, amd ron: 
а тии атра гаиле Ё сооъ а Т еца Нани Аа mr u eri dle «s пареа шт а>. 
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The skull E is remarkably decorated, wires: being passed 
through the orbits and zygomatic arches, and supporting on each 
side highly polished portions of some porcellaneous shell, as well as 
five small bells below the face. ID was adorned in a somewhat 
similar manner when received, a number of large rings of thick 
wire being placed through the zygomatic arches, nasal cavities, 
and orbits, The skulls have evidently been carefully cleaned 
and these objects placed on afterwards. 

The skulls are all from adult, yet still young persons; in all 
the basilar synchondrosis is ossified, but the large sutures remain 
open, and show no indications of commencing union, In none 
of the skulls, moreover, have any of the teeth been lost during 
life, although those that are present are much worn, except in 
the case of C, in which the wear is but slight. In A and C the 
third molars of the upper jaw have not been developed, while in 
D there is absence of the third lower molar of the left side. 

In their general features the skulls exhibit a great similarity ; 
butto this statement A and C offer a striking exception in some 
of the most important characters of the face, as will appear in 
the course of the description. D and E are remarkably alike in 
all respects, as may be seen from the table of measurements. 

The skulls are of moderate size, the average of thethree males 
being 1377 c.c, and of the two females 1238 e.c. They thus 
belong, allowing for a difference of 10 per cent between the males 
and females, to the mesocephalic group of Professor Flower. The 
crania are smooth and rounded; the lines and muscular impres- 
sions on the occipital bone, and the temporal lines are but feebly 
marked ; the mastoid processes are ШАЙ, ; the inion very nsi 
or obsolete, in the males not exceeding No. 1 of the French 
“Instructions "; and the glabellar prominence and brow-ridges 
are reduced toa minimum. The degree of complication of the 
sutures about equals No. 4 of the “ Instructions,” and Wormian 
bones are scanty, 

The E index of breadthis 781, the highest is in A, 802, the 
lowest is in C, 75. They are, therefore, asa group mesaticephalic. 
The index of height is nearly the same, but whereas in four the 
height decidedly exceeds the breadth, in B it is so much less 
that it brings the average height-index down to 784. The 
maximum transverse diameter is in all cases interparietal The 
. parietal eminences are well developed, and the forehead bein 
narrow the cranium viewed from above has a markedly ovoid 
figure, except in B, where the form is more oval. It is interest- 
ing to note that, of the two metopic skulls, B is especially 
characterized by a great breadth of forehead, while C has the 
narrowest forehead of the whole series. 

In the lateral view the vault of the cranium is well arched, 
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The skull B is remarkably decorat, wires beg passed 
тоша the orhits andl zyveurmmatie arelus, ard supporting om cach 
side highly polisitel portions ot sunu: porcellaneeus shell, as well us 
five squall bells below the face DU wis alarned im a somewliat 
Stellar cancer when recedved, a ziümnber af large rings of Hick 
wire being plus throni cle zyeomacic атн, nasul cavities, 
aud orbits. The skulls Бате evidently been carefully cleaned 
ond these oljpects placed on afterwaris, 

The skulls are alI frotu adult, yet still young persis; in all 
the basilar sy ochomlrosis is oasiliel, but the laree sutures renin 
apen, anl shew ae indications of commenetnir mello. Îr sene 
of the skills, moreover, ve any of bhe tesh been lost during 
Пё, Иод those that are present are mach worn, except in 
(е case oE C, m which the wear is but slight. In A aod C the 
tel inelar: of dlw upper jaw have nat been developaid, shilc in 
D there i$ absence of the third lower molar of the left sile. 

Iu their general features te skulls exhibit g great similanty ; 
bnt to this stateinent A aml C. offer a striking exception in some 
ai the rivet important charactera of the face, aa will appear in 
the course of the description. Dated Bare remarkably alike in 
all respects, as may he seen from the table pi megsuraerments, 

The skulls are of moderate sige, the averace of the three males 
bein RAYS we amd of the two fenules 1238 ce They thus 
helene, alluwine for a ditfercnes of 10 percent hetween tlhe males 
and ferialées, ti tlie mezoceplialic soup o£ Professor Flower. The 
стати лге simonth amid rounded; the !ines and muscular inpres- 
Slona ott the occipital bene, sml the temporal lines are but. fecbly 
Tharkeal ; the mastoid processes are sinall; the inion very small 
or obsolete, lu the males mot exceeding wo. 1 of the French 
" Instructions ^5 amd the glabellar prominence aml triev-ridges 
аге генч бә ц илолии. OC The degree ot conplieatien of the 
sutures abut equals No, 4 of the 5 Lustructtons;" aud. Wormian 
lunes are scantv, 

The avere nalex o£ breadthis ; 8T, rhe hiehest 18 1n A, 885-2, tli 
lowest js in th Ta. They are, therefore, asd sr шехцісерраће, 
The tides af height is nearby the same, bat whereas in four the 
Пет decnledly excites the breadth, in B. it i& so much less 
that it brinus the average heielit-index down to 744. The 
malanni transverse dian eter is im all cases mmterparnietal. — The 
parietal emimences are well developed, and the forehead еше 
narrow the cranium viewed. from. above has à markedly ovoidal 
Bure, exceph im E, where the form is more oval, lt iş Interest- 
ing to note that, of the two mutopit skulls, Ti is especially 
chumeterized ly a great breath of forchead, while © lua the 
narpowest. тейеш] ol Eie whole series, 


Jn the. ker view the vault of. the eranium js well arched, 
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forming a continuous and fairly ar curve from the nasion 
tothe opisthion ; the forehead in this view rises boldly, and is 
in the female especially upright, in the male it іза a little more 
чой асы ее o ишу Черде гесе In the 
occipital view there is a slight devetom aibi оар the line of the 
sagittal suture, with a little flattening on each side between this 
and the parietal eminences, thus causing an approach to the | 
pentagonal conformation. 

The face is of considerable length. The facial line is but 
little inclined, the degree of projection of the maxillze, estimated 
by the method of Professor Flower, ie, the comparison of the 
basio-alveolar line with the basio-nasal line = 100, is expressed 
by the average gnathie index of 98:6: they are consequently 
mesognathous with a tendency to orthognathism. The orbits are 
rounded, the upper margin is sharp and but little prominent. 
The orbital index shows, however, a striking difference in form 
between the skulls A and C and the others; for while the index 
of B. (male) is 83:3, and is thus microseme, and that of D and Е 
(female) are somewhat higher, 86:8 and 86:5 (this index is usually 
a little higher in the female than in the male), in A itis 919, and 
in C it reaches the height of 94-1, and is therefore decidedly mega- 
seme. In the form and proportions of the nose a similar 
peculiarity is presented by these skulls. In B, as above men- 
tioned, the nasal bones are practically on and the upper part 
of the nose is formed by the expanded nasal processes of the 
superior bones; in Dand E the nasal bones are of 
moderate size, and in all three the bridge of the nose is flattened, 
projeeting forwards very little beyond the inner margins of the 
orbits, but at the same time not being depressed below the level ` 
of the glabella. In A, however, the nasal bones, although narrow, 
are as prominent as in an ordinary European skull* So also 
the nasal index in B is 59-5, in D 57-4, and in E 5655, giving an 
average of 578, that is, they are strongly platyrhine, while A has 
a nasal index of 46 and C of 47:2, so that both are ночное. 
In all the nasal spine is but little developed, 0 or 1 of the 
“ Instructions.” 

Situated as these people are, on the confines of the great Mon- 
golian territory,the condition of the malar bones must be a point 
of great interest. It is well known that the forward projection 
of the malar bones (to be measured by the naso-malar angle of 
Professor Flower), is very great in Mongolian races, and in this 
particular all our skulls are in accord. The average naso-malar 
angle is 144, and the dene two are A, 147, and C, 150, the 
skulls characterised b high orbits and narrow nose. The 
malar bones are also Li in proportion to the skulls, and the 


* In C the nasal Sones are broken. 
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аглы a eontiuueus and fairly recular curve frn the nasion 
to the opisthinn ; the foreheiul du this view rises Ена, аі аз 
in the female. espeetally артта, 111 Lhe male ttds n Hittle. tore 
slopi, but cannot. he sui to lu: in апу Шота точне. Iu the 
occipital view there isa shehit elevation ‘alone: the Hine of Lh 
зла suture, wil wa litti Hattenimr on cach side between thia 
dad the parietal erminences, dhas causing an approach to the 
pentagenal conformation. 

The fice is of cumspleruhte leneth. The facil line is but 
litre inclined, thi demens шї ренин oF thee maxillas estimated 
by the method of Professor Flower, ir, the comparan af the 
Lagin-alyveotir line with tlie basio-nasal Шие = ТШ), ls ex preiaed 
by the rere sunatlue index of MP: Ehey are cunsequently 
mesormathens "with & terdenev tu opt bea thse. Thé orbita ure 
rounded, te upper marna is sharp sural Lay ditt te pruininent, 
The гїн а] midex shes, Ipewever, à ztriknig diflenenec in fort 
between the skalls A amd 4 amd 1he others ; For while the imdex 
of B malet is 35175, nad as thus amieroserines, eut that ut D anl E 
(female) are оние ат hiirher, S008 and Sra (tls iulex i2 usually 
a little higher in the teraale than in the analoy in A atis HL, iru 
Th C it reaches the hesht ofS EL, aned $5 tevefnire deenbisdly uk- 
sme. In (he form arb propartlats O[ the gre 1 similar 
peeuliriby i presented [e these skulls, In F, us alipwe imen- 
tioned, the nasal boucs are practically ibeeut, imd the upper part 
ob the mese i formed hy the expamiled тїн] precesses uf the 
superior miuxillary Dues; m Pand E the masal bees are oul 
nroderbe нди, алай зи all three the bruire ot tor miese ja Hatter, 
prejecLuur turwards very litte bevol the inner margina of the 
orhits, bub at the sitne tine nob heine depressa Lehre cle level 
ut the ;lahelila. Iu A, however the niil bones, alehioush marine, 
ате ая prune 43 dn am onfimury European skull.* Se also 
the nagal index in Bois 495, in Dad, and in E AGH, wiviog aw 
average OWS, that is, they are аби plutyrbiae, while A has 
а паза index of. 46 ind C o£ 452, 8o that Both are [eptorhim:. 
In all the nasal spine ia but little develvped, 0 or 1 ef the 
" [nstructiong." 

Situated as these peaple are, on the eoutines af the wrest Mon- 
golin Ferritury, tis ecrito0n ef the imabar bones naist lie à point 
at creat interest, It is well Keown that die forwand projcetion 
ot the malar bnga (to be mensurel by ihe unseo-malar usse nf 
Professur Fhowerj, ig very seat in. Monselian caves, aml an chs 
particulzr ali onr skulla are in aeeordi The TE itaet 
aue is LH, rl арз higlest twee ieee A, TAHT, amil Û, 1, the 
skulls clurarterised ley the high erhits mul marrow tse. The 
inalur bores ane alio. lire d proportion to the skulls, and ike 


Tet tlie sai Minea are broki. 
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zygomatic arches are prominent. They are phenozygous with 
the exception of B, With its metopic suture and Brat forehead. 

In another character, namely, the form of the palate and 
dental arch, these skulls agree, and present a noteworthy 
conformation. The palate is exceedingly broad, the dental arch 
is widely and regularly curved, parabolic in form. 

Professor Flower has recently* proposed an improved method 
of expressing these relations, by means of the palato-maxillary 
index, and he has given the following examples: Tasmanian, 
106; Australian, 107 ; English, 117; Eskimo, 124. I hava 
examined with this object the maxilla of 16 Chinese skulls, 
and have obtained an average index of 123. The five Naga 
skulls yield an average ee index of 125, but 
while all have broad palates this very high average results from 
the extreme breadth in B, where the index is 134. 

The skulls are too few to allow of any very certain conclusions 
being drawn as to the cranial characters of the Naga people, but 
the foregoing observations have been sufficient to demonstrate 
the close affinity of these skulls to the Mongolian type. The 
smoothness of the cranium, the flatness of the forehead and face, 
the slight development of the mastoid processes and of the 
muscular prominences and impressions, the moderate gnathism, 
the projection of the malar bones and consequent open naso- 


in the College of Surgeons' Museum, (see Catalogue, Part I, 
pp. 114-118), premising that the Chinese skulls are generally of 
a more robust development, and have the prominences and 
impressions more marked than is the case in the Naga skulls. 











Capacity (Males) .. n. .. _ 1424 1377 
Breadth-index =e = ж ШЕ == 78 "8 78 "I 
REESE OUI de ae es c] ° E 78-4 
Gnathie — тє x Ei is НА 98 -6 
Orbital |, - аа T “= | 82-0 88 °6 
рма! " ind om "o ne 49-8 53:3 

nto-; in ex - a =ë Won 123 125 
Naso-malar ais is 2 "x Dl | 143 144 


* “On the Cranial Characters of the Natives of the Fiji Islands," see Anthro. 
Journal, November, 1880. Professor Flower then used the name mazillary inder, 
Palatomaxillary index hes since heen proposed by Professor Turner. as indicating 
more precisely the nature of the index. 
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zyuontalie arches are prominint, "Tlhey are pleenozygeus with 
the execption of B, witli ia nietopre suba isl broad. Forehead 

In andher character, namely, the fortu of the palate and 
dental areh, these sknlls aree, aul present a noteworthy 
eonFarinatien. — The paliütie 13 exeecdinestby. broad, tle dental arel 
ig widily aid regnlurly curved, jeteatelie 18 fur, 

I'rnfesser Flowur hàs revently * proposed. an mnproved method 
of expressing Heese relatisiz, by nieans of bie palate-maxillary 
nulex, and he uas aven tlw following exaraphes: Tasman, 
105; Australan, 103 ; Enghsh, 117; Eskimo, 134 1 have 
examinat with tus obgeet the meaxidss e£ 16 Chinese skulls, 
amd have obltaüunmel an average nslex of 124, The five Napa 
skids viehl am iverure palato-maxalarv index of 1325, but 
while all have hewal palates this very hish sveraze results from 
the extrenn: breiudth 1п B, vwlere tee index 18 134. 

The skiudlé dre too Bew to allow ob inv very certi eonclustons 
betes ulrawi ds tu the renal characters of the Nase peaple, hut 
the foresoins observations have been enfücent te demonstrate 
thu eluae uthiuiy of diese skulls to the Mongia type. The 
qn huess uf tho cerium, the flatness of the forehead дн fice, 
the slight development of ihe masta processes aud of the 
muscular prounünences and imgpresssgns, Me aminlerate: страти, 
the projection of the malar benes and consequent open waso- 
malur angle are all Mongolian charactors, as wuuld appear to be 
gay the bigh palatecsuaxildary indlex.— In order te show ius muore 
clearly liave placed side by shie in tabular order, the capacities 
aml principal indices of these skulls, awd of 18 Chinese skulis 
in the College of Burnê Aluseumt, (see UCaralomue, Purt I, 
pp. 114-115), poemising that the Chinese skulls are generally of 
a mure rebust development, and have the prominence: and 
jo pressions Mare marked than is the ease in the Nami skulls. 
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Capacily (Mules). +- 1424 1477 
Hroadth-igder TEC vā'i 
Height n ward wid 
бшин a ? د‎ i. . gA -i 05-85 
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etn the Cru Chargeters obthe Natirex o£ the. Fiji Velude,? жее Ашу, 
drhal, сае тоер, 189 Profesie Flower then usel the c 7 эз ton 
Jalafomage rg ander haz since Beer proposed by Profra 
nare prevtzely Ee na aepe ed alie index. 
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This table also brings to light some points of difference 
between the two groups in the index of height, in the orbital 
index, and especially in the nasal index. In reference to the 
last feature, however, it may be remarked that there is a con- 
siderable range of variation within the series of Chinese skulls, 
and while the tendency undoubtedly is towards the narrow 
form of nose, and there are some which agree closely with our 
skull A, both in the nasal index and in the prominence of the 
nasal bones, there are, among the eighteen, four which are to a 
greater or less extent platyrhine; and of these, one, No. 691 
may be particularly mentioned, since it has a nasal index of 
587, thus equalling our little group of B, D, and E (the skull 
shows altogether a great resemblance to D and E), and this is 
associated with an extremely low orbital index, viz., 75. 

Thus a platyrhine form of skull with a microseme orbital 
index is not unknown, at least in individual cases, in an 
undoubtedly Mongolian family, but the question whether this 
is the prevailing condition amongst the inhabitants of the Naga 

Hills must remain to be settled by further observations. 
` The measurements in the appended table have been made in 
the manner recommended by Professor Flower, to whose kind 
assistance I am mainly indebted for the opportunity of making 
this communication. A full explanation of the terms and 
methods employed, in so far as they differ from the French 
“ Tnstructions,” is contained in Professor Flower's memoir already 
red On the Cranial Characters of the Natives of the Fiji 
: ani D^ 


THE SPREAD of (he SLAYES.—PaART IV. 
THE BULGARIANS, 
By H. H. HowozrH, Esq., F.S.A., M.A.I. 


THE term Bulgaria has a twofold connotation which it is very 
necessary that we should keep constantly in view. There is a 
political Bulgaria, and an ethnographical Bulgaria. These two are 
essentially different in boundaries and otherwise. The former 
includes all the country which was subject to the Bulgarian 
Crown in the days of its greatest prosperity, the latter includes 
the area peopled by Bulgarians properly so called. The 
boundaries which separate them are not always easy to fix, 
for we must remember that, although the Bulgarians are a mixed 
race of Slaves and Turco-Ugrians, yet that in their language 
and other more readily discriminated characteristics they have 
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This table зо brings to light some points of difference 
between the two grips in the “index of honsht, in. the. orbital 
index, wil especialy in the masal index. In roferenee to the 
last feature, however, 16 mav Le remarked that there is a con- 
sideralle tange uF variation within the series of Chinese skulls, 
and while the tendeney undoubtedle i rowards the narrow 
form uf nose, aru there are some whieh agree cisely with cur 
skull A, both in the nagul index and in the prominence of the 
таљ] bones, there arc, atooug the сатре, four whicl are toa 
"г ет or lesa extent platyrhine; and of these, oue, Wo. Gil 
may be particularly mentioned, stuee it has a misal index of 
Bey, thus equadling our Ше rup ef B, D, and. E (the. skull 
shows altosether a great resemblance ts D and E), and this js 
азап with au extremely Iow orbital lex, via, ia. 

Thug a plutyriine form ei skull with à rnuerosenss orbital 
index is not unknown, ub least in individual cases, in an 
viudlonbtedly Monrzelhian. fünüly, but the questiun whether. this 
ia {heê prevailing conditi ашин the inbhabitinta of. tlie Supra 
Hills nist remain (e bo То by further observationg, 

The invasurements in the appended tible have been: mare in 
the manner recorumeuded ly Proessor Fiewer, to whose kind 
aşsistance I am mainly ныр for the. opportunity of зои пее 
Бі «алатоо, A full explanation of the terms amel 
methods cinployed, ti so far as ther difer fym the Frenceli 
6 [Instructious, 15 coóntatned 1n Prutessor Flowers inemoir already 
eed," On the Cranial Characters of the Natives of the Fiji 
Islands.” 


THE SPREAD qaf thr SLAVES.—Parr IY, 
THE BULCARBlANs. 
Ет Н. Н. Поњжоєтн, Ее, ЕЗ А. М.А. 


Tue term Bulgaria bos » twefold connotation which it is very 
LUMLEY that we should keep constautly in view, There isa 
political "Buleurin, anil an ethincraphical Bulgaria. These two are 
essentially етеп in boundaries wl otherwise. The forpor 
iticludes all the country which was subject to the Hulvarian 
Crown tn the dares of its greatest prosperity, the later includes 
the area peopled bw dBulsarnus properly soo culhal, The 
bournduriez:/ which separate theni ure quat always enay fo fix, 
fur we nmt remember that, ultiough the Bul arians ane a inixed 
газы of Slaves алгі Turco- Lariana, yet that im their. lan;ruase 
and other muore readily discriminated characteristics they have 
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retained but few traces of the latter element in their com- 
position, which has been absorbed by their former one. So 
that superficially the Slaves of Macedonia or Rumelia and the 
Bulgarians of Bulgaria pror ег north of the Balkans are now 
very nearly related in So nearly related, that if the 
question of nationality is to govern the solution of political. 
problems, it seems pedantic to separate them when we are 
treating the problem, not as one of ethnology, but as one of 
politics. 

This, however, is complicated by another difficulty, It is 
comparatively easy to draw a line which shall separate the 
Slaves of Macedonia and Thrace from the litoral population 
which, whatever its mixed origin, is chiefly Greek or Turkish in 
language. It is similarly not difficult to define the correspond- 

ing boundary between the Macedonian Slaves and the Albanians. 
North of the Balkans, the problem isa more difficult one. If 
we accept the position, that whatever was subject to the 
Bulgarian Crown in the days of the Tzar Simeon, is to be 
included within the limits of Bulgaria, we must detach from 
Servia avery considerable area, and carry our boundary at 
least as far west as the [bar and the Morava, and not merely to 
the Timok as is generally supposed. But letting this pass as 
one of the difficulties which prevent the recreation of the 
Bulgaria of Michael Boris and of Simeon in its integrity, and 
which has to be solved by a compromise involving a sacrifice on 
the part of Bulgaria, it will not be unprofitable to try and 
define the limits of this political Bulgaria towards the west and 
south. Accepting the test of language, and the postulate that 

pretty nearly all Slaves south of the Balkans were (as I believe 
thay: were) subject to the Tzar Simeon, we may accept the 
boundary line as fixed by the treaty of Saint Stephano as giving 

a very fair representation of the facts: This line no doubt errs on 
the side of including too little, for there can be very little doubt 
that, as we shall show in the next paper, even in Thessaly 
in the centuries preceding the 12th, there was a large element 
of Slavic origin, which has been absorbed by the more civilised 
Greeks. This boundary, however, represents very fairly the 
limits of what we may style Political Bulgaria. It has been 
admirably drawn in map 11a of Petermann's * Mittheilungen " for 
1878. By Article 6 of the treaty of St. Stephano, the boun- 
daries of the proposed Bulgaria, commencing with the north- 
eastern corner of the rectified frontier of Servia followed the 
eastern. boundary of the Kaza Wirania district as far as the 
rango of Karatagh, then bending south-westwards, ran along the 

eastern boundary of the Kazas of Kumanovo, Kotsham, and 
Kalkandelen as far as the mountain Korab, and thence along 
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retained but few traces of the latter clement in their cem- 
postion, which has been absorbed ter thee former enc. So 
that superigially the Slaves of Macedonia or Ramelia and the 
Bulrargais of. Bubrars proper north of the Balkans ате now 
very uearly related pmmdesmd, — o nesrby related, that if che 
questiun of nationality i to govern the solution of political 
problema, i£ seems pedanti: io separite them when we are 
treating the. pvoblemi, not as one ol ethnology, but us ong of 
politics. 

This, however, is complied by auother difficulty, — Fi is 
comparatively eusy BO draw a fine which shall separate the 
Slaves of Macedonia and ‘Mhrace from the litoral population 
whieh, whatever its mixed orimn, ia chietly Greek or. "Turkish in 
langmazge. — ÛL is similarly not lifficalt to detine the enrrespond- 
inr buuudary between the Macedonian Shaves and the Albanians. 
North of the Balkana, the problem is à mure difficult ane. If 
we weeeph the postten, thae whatever was subject to the 
Dulrran Crown in the days of the Tzar Simeon, 1 to be 
Included within the limits of Doleara, we must detach From 
Servia a very considerable area, and carry our boundary at 
least as far west as the Ihar and the Morava, aml net merely to 
the Timok as is zeneraliy suppesed. Dut lettin thus poss as 
oue of the difficulties which prevent the rectegtiun of tlic 
Dulearta of Michael Boris an af пле in its inbermty, and 
which has to be solved by a compromise involvine a sacrifice on 
the part oi Bulgaria, it will not be unproliuble teo try and 
define the limits of this political Bulgaria towards the west and 
south, Accepti tle test of ат шит, amd the postulate that 
pretiy nearly all Slaves smth of the. Balkans were fas I believe 
they were} subject to the Tar Suneon, we may accept (he 
bonndary line as fixed by the treaty of Saint Stephano as ziving 
a very fair representation of the facts. Tids line we deubt errs on 
the side of including too little, for there can he + ery ttl: duht 
that, a3 we shal! shuw in the next paper, Grew out Thessaly 
in the centuries preceding the Huh, Hause was a latge element 
of Slavie ongin, whieh has been absorbed hy £he more. eivilised 
Greeks, This boundary, liwever, represents. very. fiutrly the 
limits uf what we may atyle Political Bader. Tt has been 
admirably drawn in map 11a 0f l'etermanm's * Mittheiluneear " for 
1578. Gy Article 6 of the treaty af St Stephano, the bown- 
dares of the proposed Bulgaria, commencine with the north- 

astem corner of the rectifiet frontier of Servia followed the 
eastern boundary of the Kaza Wronia clistrict as far as the 
Tange of Karatach, then bending south-vestwards, tan along tlie 
вавіети boundary of the Kazas of REum:unmosvo, Kotshani, und 
Kalkandelen as far as the mountain Korb, and thence nion 
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the river Weleshchitza until its junction with the Blaek Drin. 
Then turning southwards following the Drin, and along the 
western verge of the Kaza Okhrid towards Mount Linas, then 
following the western limits of the Kazas of Gortcha and Starovo, 
as far as the mountain Grammos. Thence it passed by the Lake 
of Kastorias The frontier then joined the river Moglenitza, 
and following its course south of Yanitsa to its outfall into the 
gean, past the mouth of the river Wardar to Galliko, past 
the villages of Parga and Saraikoi. Thence through the centre 
of the lake Beshikgol, and on again to the sea, thus cutting off 
the peninsula of Salonica, then along the coast past the. mouths 

f the Struma and the Karasu as far as Burugol. Then turning 
to the north-west to the mountain Chaltepe, crossing the range 
of Rhodope to the mountain Krushovo, past the Kara. Balkan, 
the peaks Eshek-Kulatshi, Chepeliu, Karakolas, and Ishiklar to 
the river Arta. Thence past the town of Chirmen, leaving 
Adrianople on the south, past the villages of Sugutliu, Kara- 
hamza, Arnautkoi, Akardshhi and Yenidshe to the river Teke- 
deressi, following the course of the Tekederessi and the Chorlu- 
deressi as far as Luleburgas and thence past the river Sudshak- 
dere to the village of Sergen, whence the line went in a straight 
line to Hakim-tabiassi where it reached the Euxine. 

Such was the boundary of Bulgaria towards Turkey, as fixed 
by the treaty of St. Stephano. East and. north of this limit, 
with the exception of some sporadic colonies of Vlakhs and 
gipseys, and of a certain partial element of Turkish and 
Circassian blood, the population is tolerably homogeneous in 
language, religion, and manners. I say tolerably homogeneous, 
meaning sufficiently so to satisfy political exigencies. 

Ethnologically the pun here referred to is not so 
homogeneous. As is well known, European Turkey was duri 
the sixth century overrun by various Slavic tribes who settled 
there in great numbers, and extended their colonisation, in fact, 
аз faras the Morea. This migration of Slaves will occupy ua 
in the next paper of this series. Suffice it to say here that its 
result was that Mcsia and Thrace became virtually Slave 
countries, as they so largely are still. 

This earlier migration,as I shall show in the next paper, took 
place chiefly under the leadership of Huns and Avars. It was 
when Mcesia was in this way settled by Slaves, and. while the 
empire (especially its. possessions on the Adriatic), was being 
devastated by the Avars that the Emperor Heraclius invited a 
body of Slaves led by Bulgarians, who were called Khrobati (vide 
injra.), to attack the latter, and allowed them to settle in Croatia. 
Shortly after, the Sabiri, another Hunnic race closely allied to the 
Bulgars, also settled south of the Danube under the auspices of 
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the river. Wéeleshelitza until its junetion with the Black. Dom. 
Phen turning sonthwurds following the Dhin, nml bens rhe 
western: verze of the Каха tURhr towanis Alount Las, then 
fallos ims this western Tiunts of the Razas ef Gortehlia amd 8Starova, 
as far as the montam Leanas. Thence i passed ty the Lake 
uf Kustorin The frongice then |] {Пы river Alwrlenitza, 
nich follwing jis amase South o£. Yantar toats outfall ínto the 
Enean, pat the mth ut the river Wanlar to Саке, разі 
Ehe. villages ef. P'anga amd Suraiken Thence through the centre 
cf dhe lake Beshikeol, aud eu ain te the sea, thas cutting off 
Ehe peninsula ої Salonica, then along this east past dhe months 
ud the S2rTama amd the Rarasu às farugs Гоги. Thin бент 
te the north-west to e oud ille, Tossing Lhe rune 
af Tebledlepe tu thc monntaim: krüshiivn, past the Rian Halkan, 
the peaks bLEhek-kulurshr, Clhiepeliu, Rarükolus, ed. Istuklar to 
the river Arti, Thenee past the twn of Chivigen, leaving 
Ariane leê on the swath, past the villanes of. Susutliu, Kary- 
lanza, Arnautkoi, Akardshhi and Yonilshe to the rivor Teke- 

eresas, fuliuwing tho entre ob the Tebkedereszi ur the Chorla- 
dirisst as fur a3 Lulelureass aud thence past the riyer faishiik- 
dere Go the vilage of Server, whence tla Tuae went in a stratehit 
jine lo EHakinio-tabiassi where 1t reached the Euxnu- 

Such was the buundacyv ut Balearics teavunls Turkey, as fixed 
by the preity oE SL Stephane. Fast amd math ot this Hnit, 
with the @xcepting 0f sone sporüudie eubanies ef Wlukhs and 
стя, qul oF a certain рал ehanent of. Turkish ап 
Curemsesun bhüal, the. population 1% telerihly Inunoreneous: in 
lünguase, relirien, and runners Isay tolerably Һошеепефиз, 
теат «ulicesentTy д) бз адай politic: LU existe cies, 

Ethuolzncally the population here referred ta is not eo 
homiuceneuus. Aa is well known, luropean Turkey wiua dure 
the sixth century overtiun by varmius Slavic tribes who: settfed 
there fı rua numbers, aral extended] Gur colonisation, 1n fact, 
as faras the Morea This migratiun of Slaves will occupy us 
In the next paper of this series. Sudhiee it te aav here that its 
result was that resi awl Thrace becwine virtually Slave 
cuMmUtrica, as they so largely are still. 

This carlier migration, as I shall show jn the uext paper, tnok 
place chiefiy ander the дота al Elwes ain) Ava. It wag 
whin Mesia was in this way settled by sares, am while the 
tii jil Tk (especially ifs [missus in nw гаят р, үле beine 
devastnbed by the vara that the Eniperor Heraclius invited a 
hey of Slaves bel by Fiuleatians who were valid. Khroban tede 
пй, te attagk the inter iml alleseel thin tu settle in Uroatia. 
Shuridy ater, te Sabini, anither Hunnie raes elixeIy allied to the 
Frutvars, dled settle south of due Usnube under the nuspiccs ot 
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the Emperor, and as I believe secured all the country south- 
east of the Croats, and as far as the Euxine, so that the 
districts north of the Balkans became virtually divided between 
the Croats in the west and the Sabiri or Serbians in the 
east. This was about the years 630-640. About forty years 
later the Bulgarian Huns, driven forward by the Khazars, 
migrated in large numbers across the Danube, conquered the 
greater portion of the area already subject to the Sabiri, pushed 
the dominions of the latter back beyond the Morava, and 
founded the community which is now known as Bulgaria. 
The invaders were a caste of conquerors and became the 
proprietors of the land and the rulers of the new community, 
while the peasantry remained Slavic. This we shall show 
e y. The Bulgaria thus originally constituted was 
»ounded on the east by the Euxine, on the south by the Balkans, 
and on the west by the Morava, and this may be described as 
ethnographic Bulgaria. 

It was by no means homogeneous, as we shall show. The 

garian element proper, ùe, the Hunnic element, prevailed 
chiefly in the Dobruja, and became weaker towards the Balkans 
and the Morava. It is with this settlement of the Bulgarians 
south of the Danube that our story properly begins. The 
various raids of Huns, Avars, and also of Bulgars south of the 
Danube, which took place before this settlement, and were for 
the most part merely temporary, we shall describe in a future 





P When about the years 457-461 the Avars first appear in the 
Byzantine historians, we find them described as having driven 
forward the Saraguri, Urogi and Unnugari and as having 
expelled the Sabiri from their former quarters, These tribes then 
settled in various parts of the old Hunnic land from. the 
athians to the Caucasus, the Sabiri chiefly settling north 
of the latter mountains, A hundred years later the Sarselt, the 
Unnugari, and Sabiri were again attacked by the Avars, who 
were then being pushed forward by the Turks, and who now 
| сее as far as Pannonia, taking with them no 
doubt large contingents of these tribes, and thenceforward 
for many years it would seem that the Avars dominated over not 
only Pannonia, but also over the various Hunnic tribes of 
southern Russia, including the Sabiri and the Unnugari. 
In a paper of the series on the westerly drifting of Nomades, 
I have already discussed the nationality of the Bulgars, and 
shown that they belonged to the Hunnic race, and were, in fact, 
Huns under another name. Since writing that paper I have 
met with some fresh information which enables me to specify 
more definitely the actual affinities of the race. I suggested in 
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the Ernperor, ànd as I believe secured all the country south- 
vast of the Croats, amd as far as ibe Euxme, so that the 
districts north of the Balkans became virtually divided between 
the UCroals in the west and tle Sabini or Serbiang in the 
вазі. This was about the yeurs 630-640. About forty years 
later the Bulgarian Huns, driven forward by the Khazars, 
mantel in darse rmunbers neross the Jannube, conquered the 
ureuler portion of tie aren already subject to the Sabiri, puslat 
the domtnions of the fatter back beyond the Митака, алй 
founded the community which is now known a3 Buleariz. 
The invaders were a cusle af canguerers and became the 
prepristurs uf the [and and the rulers ef the. new community, 
while the peasantry remained Slavic, Tiia we shall skow 
presently. The Bulgaria thos originally constituted was 
bounded on the east hy the. Euxine, on tle south by the Baikans, 
awi on the west by the Moruva, aod this may be described аз 
ethnozraphic Bulgaria. 

It was by on means bamoreneous, as we shall show, The 
Bulgarian element proper, e, the Hunnic element, prevailed 
chiefly in the Dobruja, and became weaker towards the Balkans 
and the Morava, lt i with this settlement of the Bulgarians 
south of the Danube that our story properly Iecins. The 
varous rawis ot Hung, Avars, and also ol Bulrars south of the 
l'anube, which took place before this settlement, and were for 
the most pert merely temporary, we shall describe in a future 
paper. 

When about the years 447-161 the Avara first appear in the 
Byzantine lustorians, we Bud them described as having driven 
forward the Saraguri, Urogi and Uurugan, and as having 
expelled the Sabri from their foriner quariers, These tribes then 
settled iu vanus parts of the old Hurme land from the 
Carpathians to the Caucasus, the Sabiri chieily settling north 
of the letter mountains. A hundred years later the Sursctt, the 
Unnugari, and Sabiri were avain atiacked by the Avars, who 
were then Iwing pushed forward by the Turks, and who now 
migrated westwards as far as Paunonia,taking with them no 
doubt large contingents of these tribes, and thencetorward 
lor many years it would seem that the Avars dominated over not 
only Pannonia, but also over the varius Шипліс tribes of 
southern Russia, including the Sabiri and the. Unnurari. 

In a paper of the series on the westerly drilling of Nomades, 
I have already discussed the nationality of the Tiulears, and 
shown that they belonged ta the Hunnic race, aud were, in fact, 
Huns under another name, Since writing that poper I have 
Inet with soue fresh information which enables me to specify 
miore detinitely the actual atlinities of the race. Y sugzested. in 
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the former memoir, that the Cheremisses are probably the descen- 
dants of the Bulgars, who founded the famous state of Great 
Bulgaria on the Middle Volga. This view I must now modify. 
In looking over the pages of Nestor, the Russian annalist, I find 
that he speaks of the Cheremisses and of the Bulgarians as 
separate peoples living at the same time. The Prince of the 
Cheremisses, in fact, assisting the Russians in their attack on 
Bulgaria (Nestor sub, ann. 1184, Ed. Paris, ii, 150). 

Putting aside the Cheremisses, the only race on the Volga 
which has claims to represent the ancient Bulgars is that of the 
Chuvashes, and the latest Russian researches, especially those 
of M. Kunik, in his notes to Al Bekhri, make it very nearly 
certain that the Chuvashes in fact descend from the ancient 
Bulgars. The Chuvashes now speak a corrupt Turkish dialect, 
but all inquirers who have examined the question of their ' 
ethnology closely are agreed that this Turkish element is com- 

ratively of recent origin, due probably to their having been so 
long in close contact with, and subject to, the Tartara. In 
physique, in manners, and customs, and in other respects 
the Chuvashes are Ugrians, and traces of their Ugrian origin 
survive, in fact, in their language. They represent, as I believe, 
most purely, except in their present Turkish speech, the Huns 
and Bulgars of the fifth and six century. 

Let us now turn to our immediate subject; we have seen how 
the various Hunnie tribes were conquered by the Avars in the 
middle of the sixth century. It would seem that, although the 
Avars exercised a certain suzerainty over them, they preserved 
a separate organisation, and even claimed to elect a supreme 
Khan sometimes, and we read in the pages cf the Frank 
chronicler Fredegar how, in the year 630, there arose a great 
commotion in Pannonia about the election of a king as to 
whether he should be an Avar or a Bulgarian. The rival 
parties fought together, and the Bulgarians were beaten, and 
9,000 of them who had been expelled from Pannonia with their 
wives and children, went to Dagobert, the Frank king, and 
asked him to grant them a settlement within the Frank borders. 

'obert ordered winter quarters to be assigned them in Bavaria, 
which was accordingly done. When they were scattered about 
in quarters in this way, Dagobert, by the advice of the F ranks, 
ordered the Bavarians that they should set upon and kill their 
guests; they accordingly did so, and none of the Bulgarians 
escaped, except Alticeus, or Alticcus, who with 700 men, women, 
and children, escaped to the March of the Winidi ог Мерв, 
He lived with Walluk, the chief of the Wends, for many years 
(Fredegar, c. 72; Zeuss, 716, 717). It is very probable, as 
Zeuss suggested, that this Alticeus is the Alzec, chief of the 
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the former menusr, tiat the Cleremisses are probnidy the deseen- 
dants ot ihe Hulgars, who founded the famous. state. of. Great 
Bulgurra ou the MukHe Yolu. This view I inust now mediy. 
In looking over the pages of. K&estor, the Russian amnaltst, I find 
That le speaks of the Cherensses uml af the Eulaarians as 
separite peuples living st the same бане. Ube Prince af the 
Cheronmissus, in fuet, assisting the Тиват п їг attack оп 
BEublraria (X cstor stb, ann. 1184, Fal, Paris, ii, 134). 

Putting aside the Cheretuieses, the onby race on Ше Уола 
which has claims te represent. t aneieat. Pulrrars 18 that o£ the 
Chivashes, aml the latest Russin researches, especially. Lose 
of M. Kunik, in. his notes to. Al Bekhri, make ip very nearly 
certain that the Chuyashes iu fact descend froin tlie. adacient 
Bulvars. The Chuvashes now speak a cerrapt Turkish dialect, 
lat alb nmequirers cwhe have exaunned the question of their 
Chinmolosy closely wre agreed that this Turkish element is tim- 
ратапу ely of recent orn, due. probable to them hing been 8o 
lune in close con&aeb with, und suljcet to, the Tartars — ln 
physupue, in manners, aml censis, std jn oer respeets 
the Chuvashes ore Lerums, awl (races ef. dlear [erian ongin 
ипгүулуп, Шш fick, un their langage. They represent, as I believe, 
must purely, exeept im their present Turkish spercl, the Huns 
агні Balears of the ftth wal six ceatury- 

Let us now turn to our muieiliate subject; we have seen how 
the various liusnic tribes were compta] by the Avars in tive 
idle of the sixth century. Ji would segr that, although the 
Avars exercised à. certam suzerainty over dhen, thev preserve] 
a separate отелин, аю етеп chimed to elect a supremi: 
Khan sometunes, anl we теш] in the paves ef the Frank 
Chrouecler Fresdezgar how, 1n tlie year 620, there arose à. ireat 
commotion jn Pannonia alut the election of a king ius te 
whether he should be oan Avar or a Bulearian, The riyal 
parties lowrlt tovether, and the атш were beaten, atad 
UG of Oben who had been expelled from l'annpnja with their 
wives and elüliren, went to Ihmeubert, the Frank king, and 
asked him to etant ther a settlement within the Frank burders, 
Dagobert ordered wiuter quarters tu be assietied then in Буш, 
Which waa aceormlinedy dame. When they were geatteríi] about 
ln quarters im this way, Dagobert, by the advice af the Franks, 
ordered the Bavarians that m shiculd sit upon and kill their 
wuests ; they accordingly did eo, aad none of the Ha lea ring 
escaped, except Altiveus, or Advices, wire with TUN nen, wornei, 
amd ebiliren, escaped to the March of the Wintll or W cud, 
He lived with Walluk, the lief of the Wends, fer Many years 
(Eredezar, e. 72; Zeus, TIG, FLF} dt is very probable, as 
ALUSS smetested, that this Alticeus is the. Alzee, chief ot the 
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Bulgarians mentioned by Paulus Diaconus, who tells us that a 
| ian chief named Alzec, for some unknown cause, left his 
people, and went to Italy with ali his army, to King Grimoald, 
mes to serve him and to settle in his country. He 
directed him to go to his son, Romoald, at Beneventum, whom 
he ordered to find him a place to settle in. Romoald gladly 
received him, and gave him the districts of Sepianum, Bovianum, 
and Iserniam, in the mountains east of Naples (which at that 
time were unoccupied), with other lands, Paul adds that 
although in his day these colonists spoke Latin, yet they had 
not ичен their mother tongue (P. D., v. 29; Zeuss, 717). 
Grimoald reigned from 661 till 670. BA 

Let us revert again to the statement of Fredegar. I have 
very little doubt that the outbreak he mentions is the same 
described by Nicephorus, who in his notice of the reign of 
Heraclius, tells us that Kubrat, the cousin of Organa (? Urkhan) 
the ruler of the Hunnogunduri, rebelled against the Khakan of 
the Avars, drove out the people whom he had received from him, 
and afterwards sent an embassy to make peace with Heraclius, 
which lasted during their joint lives, Heraclius made him 
presents and gave him the title of Patrician (Stritter, ii, 501). 

- Theexplanation of theapparent contradiction between Fredegar 
and Nicephorus I take to be this. When Kubrat rebelled against 
the Avars, he became the ruler of the various hordes of Huns 
proper, extending from Pannonia to the Don, including possibly 






'ransylvania and Wallachia, but the Avars succeeded in ejecting 
his supporters from Pannonia, which together with Illyria and 
the land west of the Morava, thenceforward became the Avar 
-eountry proper. ы ке | 

It was a frequent custom with the Hunnic hordes to take 
their names from some noted leader, and it is therefore exceed- 
ingly probable that on their great outbreak the followers of 
Kubrat should have called themselves Kubrati, that is, Croats, 
I have argued in a previous paper of this series that the 
Croats or Khrobati of Croatia were so called from a leader 
named Kubrat or Khrubat. I would add here an addition to 
what I have there said, viz, that the native name of the 
Croats, given variously as Hr-wati, Horwati, cannot surely be a 
derivative of Khrebet, a mountain chain, as often urged, but is 
clearly the same as the well known man’s name Horvath, 
familiar to the readers of Hungarian history and no doubt the 
se of the Khrubat or Kubrat of the Byzantine writers, 
which name is given by them not only to the stem father of the 
Bulgarian kings, but to one of the five brothers who led the 
Croat migration. 

I have also shown in previous papers of this series, that the 
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Tuigerians mentioned by Panis Diaconus, who pells us that a 
Dulsarian сішеЁ пише Alger, lor sune unknown cause, left his 
people, and went to Italy with ali his army, to Kine Grimoalhd, 
pronuising £o serve him amd lo settle in his country. lle 
directed him to gn to his son, Romuald, al Baueventum, wem 
he ordered do fied him a place ta settle in. lomoald. gladly 
Tecerved ша, апі рако him the distriets of Sepiaunin, Boyisnum, 
am| Isernrain, in. the tuGuutalus cast of Naples (which at that 
time were unoccupied), with other Jans. Pant adda that 
although in lus day these colonisla spoke Latin, yet bey һай 
not forgotten their mether tongue (P. D., v.29; Zeuss, 717). 
Grinukld reigned from 661 till 67. 

Let us reverb awan to the statement of Fredegur I have 
verv little doubt that. the outbreak he mentions is the same 
deserbed hy Nicepborus, whe in Ins notice of the reign of 
Heraclius, tells us that Kubrat, the cousin of Oreana {2 Urkhan) 
the ruler of the Hunnorunduri, rebelled against the Klakan of 
the Avars, drove out the people whom he had received from Шир, 
and afterwards sent an embassy to. make peace with. Heraclius, 
which lasted during their Rant lives. Herachins meade bim 
presents and wave lim the title of Patrician (Strilter, gi, 201). 

The explauation of theapparent contradietiimn between Fredozar 
and Nicephorus I take lo be this, When Kubrat rebelled against 
thie Avara, he becie the toler of the various hordes of Huts 
proper, extending from Pannonia to the. Den, including poszihly 
Transylvania and Wallacbsa, but the Avars succeeded из ejecting 
his supporters from Pannonia, which together with Шала and 
the land west of the Morava, thenceforward became Lhe Avir 
eocuntry prüper. 

It was a frequent custom with the. Hunnic hordes to take 
their names from some moteil leader, and 1L is therefore ¢xcenit- 
ingly probable that on their great outbreak the followers of 
Кива should have culled themselves Rubrati, that ia, Croata. 
Її haye arnel jo a previons paper of this. series that the 
Croats or Khrabati of Croatia were so called from a leader 
namei Kubrat or Klirubat, I would adil here an addition to 
what I bawe there said, viz, that the native mame of the 
Croats, туеп variously as Hr-wati, Horwati, cannot surely lie a 
derivative ol Khrebet, s mountain сап, as often urecd, but 14 
clearly the sare as the well known man's name ilorvath, 
Familiar to the readers ol Hungarian history amd no doubt the 
equivalent of rhe. Khrubat. or Rubrat of the Byzantine. wrters, 
which name ig given by them not only to tie stem father of tha 
Bulgurian kings, hut to one of the five brothers wha led the 
(Croat migration. 

T havealso shown in previous papers of Lhis series, that the 
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Croats were led by a caste of Hunnic race. These facts are 
very curious, and make it à priori not improbable that they 
may have taken their names from Kubrat, the leader-of the 
Bulgarian revolt himself, and were in fact his subjects. Now 
on turning to the first time that we find mention of the Croats, 
whieh unfortunately is contained in the writings of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, who wrote in the tenth century, and therefore 
three centuries after the event, we read that Heraclius, being 
much distressed by the way in which the Avars were devastating 
Dalmatia, made overtures to some princes of the Krobati. offering 
them if they drove out the Avars from that district to allow them 
to settle there. They accordingly marched under five brothers, 
one of whom was called Kubrat, conquered the Avars in Illyria, 
and occupied the country. These Khrobati can surely be no 
others than the subjects of Kubrat the Patrician. It is exceed- 
ingly probable that at this time Mesia was practically lost to 
the empire. We must remember that Kubrat, who doubtless 
dominated over Wallachia and its borders, was at deadly issue 
with the Avars, as we have seen, but was, on the other hand, on 
friendly terms with Heraclius. The latter would, therefore, 
naturally appeal to him for help, and there does not seem to 
be another solution available, for we must remember that the 
Avars were then masters of Pannonia. I showed in the last 
paper the great improbability that the Croats, who were in 
alliance with Heraclius, should have gone to him from the 
Carpathians. They were doubtless close neighbours of the 
empire when invited to attack the Avars, and in order to 
succeed against such a powerful race as the latter, must have 
been a strong nation, and not a mere handful of ple fleeing 
from the Carpathians, nor does the narrative of the Byzantine 
author in fact demand this. He merely says the Croats who 
settled in Croatia came from the same stock, т.е. belonged to the 
same race as the Croats of White Croatia, 

The view here urged is confirmed in other ways: the five 
brothers who led the Croats seem to answer to the five sons of 
Kubrat, to whom we shall refer presently. Again, when the 
latter divided their father’s heritage, one of them is said to have 
settled with his people in Pannonia, This exactly accords with 
the tradition about the Croats, which tells ns that when they 
had occupied Dalmatia, one section of them separated from the 
rest, and moved into Pannonia. This section founded a separate 
principality there which 1 described in the Paper on the 
Croats. 

Let ns now prosecute this clue somewhat further, We have 
seen howin all directions where we have traced them, the southern 
Slaves were led by acaste of Hunnic race. The case of the Serbs 
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Croats were led hy а caste of Hunuie rege — These [nets nre 
very curious, anil make ib e greet not imprebabée that they 
may hove tukeu their names fre Kubrat, the leader-of the 
Bulgarian revue himself) und were in fact dits subjects. Kow 
on turning to the dirst time that we fav ineatton of the Croats, 
with unfortunately 23 centaine 11 the writinga of Constauting 
Porphyzugenrtus, who wrete in tlie tenth century, mul therefore 
three centuries after the. event, we reat that Heraclius, beina 
yeh distressed by the war in whieh tfe Avars were devastatimr 
Dalmatin, nilo oaverburesiu unie princes of the Rrobati, ering 
thom ef they drove out the Avars famu teat strict to allow tein 
te gett herne, Ther aceordiogly marched under fve brothers, 
опе of whom sas called Abra, сопе the Avars im D rta, 
wd oceupued. tue country. — These Khrobati cin surely be no 
others than the subjects of Rulgyat the Patricia. — It gs exceed- 
ly probable that üt this tune Miesta wis nrictically load to 
the upite. Me gust runner {hal Kubrat, who doubthss 
donnsmatsd over Wallachia sad its borders, was at deadly issue 
with the Avars, as we Have seri, lut was, on Lae ather hand, en 
{тшу tears with Hemchus The larer wouhi, therefore, 
naturally appeal to hine Por help ial there idees. not. seem. to 
te another solukon available, for we inust етет {Бат {һе 
Ахат меге then masters of Damen. — D showas] m tie last 
paper rhe sreat improbabilty that the Croats, whao were im 
liane: with dferaeDurs, ahenuhi haxe gne to him fron th 
Carputhians. They were duthtless chose uedeldbours ef the 
empire when Heitel to attiwk the Avar, aml dn emer to 
gecerek amgnst saeh a powerful race as the latter, amust have 
Ween a steong nation, iwi HEE aanere [ати]! uf people Hering 
from the Carpathians, nor doces the. rarrattee of the G yranline 
author in fact demand this, He merely savas the Croats who 
suttled im Croatie came (roni this same stock, 22, belonsssl to tw: 
занн: praec as Che Croats of hate Croatia, 

The view here urged 1s eonfrmed in other wava: the fre 
brothers whe led the Creals seem te answer ta the Hye sous of 
Kuthrat, to whem we shall refter presently. Asam, when the 
latter divided tete Fithers lreritice, aoc ef thetu ts sated to have 
settled with his people mo Danube This exactly accords with 
the tradition about the Croats, whirl telis us that when they 
had weeupied Dalinutia, ome section of them separated from. the 
resb ami moved jute Pantumia. This seetiun fanda a separate 
priueipality there which Lo desrriled in dhe paper on the 
Cruats. 

Let nz now prosecute this clue somewhat further. We hove 
Reen iow 1m abl directions where we law: tread) then, dhe southern 
Slaves were led by aciste of Hunoic rice. Tle case of the Serbs 
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I treated as somewhat doubtful, when writing about them, but 1 
am now convinced that they formed no exception at all, and 
were as much as the other south-western Slaves led by Hunnic 
leaders. The name Serb has been a erux to every inquirer 
into Slavic ethnography. It occurs in the form Serbi, Sorabi, 
Severi, &c. Now it is very strange that one of the three main 
divisions of the Huns, as we have seen was called Sabiri, aud 
these Sabiri occur frequently in the history of the beginning of 
the seventh century. Like the other Huns they were con- 
"Gr ta by the Avars in the year 558, and afterwards by the 
| What is more interesting is to find the Sabiri named 
as the allies of Heraclius in his wars with the Persians. lt is 
not strange, therefore, they should have turned to him again at 
the time of the great upheaval in the Avarian empire, which 
we have mentioned, and thus it came about that у after 
the Croats had expelled the Avars from Dalmatia, the Sabiri or 
Serbs aleo went and asked Heraclius for quarters. He settled 
them eventually, as I have shown, in Moesia, to. the east. of the 
Croats. As I now believe, their original settlement probably 
included the greater part of Bulgaria, as well as Serbia proper, 
and when the Bulgars finally settled south of the Danube in 
678, we are expressly told that they subdued the Seberet or 
Seberenses, who occupied the country from the Balkan Pass, 
(called that of the Beregabi), eastward as far as the marshes, 4.2., 
the marshes of the Dobruja, and westward and southward as 
far as Avaria (Stritter, ii, 508, 509). It is curious that Scha- 
farik, who actually identifies these Seberenses with the Hunnic 
Sabiri (op. cit. i, 332), does not seem to have seen that they were 
most probably of precisely the same stock as the leaders of 
' the Serbians who founded the Servian state. We find another 
colony of them north of the Danube, called Severani, who 
occupied a district then known as the Severinian Banat, situated 
in the south-western corner of Wallachia. These Severanians, 
Schafarik, for some unknown reason, says must be clearly distin- 
ruished from the Hunnie Seberenses mentioned by Theophanes 
in 678 (op. cit. ii, 204). I confess I know of no reason why. 
Having conquered the Seberenses the Bulgarians apparently 
held them in a more or less subordinate position, and we find 
a husbandman or hind still called Sabira or Sebr by the Bul- 
garians The word has passed from them apparently to the 
perenne Slaves. In the law book of the Serbians, dating as 
| k as the reign of Stephen Dushan, in 1349, we find a rustic 
or peasant styled Sebr, and the same class is still called Sebar, 
Sibor, Cipor, &e., in Serbia and Dalmatia (Schafarik, 1, 332). 
To sum up, therefore, the results of our reasoning, we hold that 
when the civil strife took place in Pannonia in the beginning of 
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I treated às somiewhut doubtful, when writing about them, but. 1 
am mw convince] that they formal no exception at all, nnd 
were as mugh as the other sonth-wesrtern Sigves led by Huonig 
lexders.— The nime Serb has been a eww to every Inquirer 
into Slavie ethuography. It occurs in. the form Serbin Sorabi, 
EYER, o. Now it ls very stranse that one of the three main 
divisions of the liuns, ts we huve seen was called Sabin, and 
these Salurr occur frequently in the history of the beginning of 
the seventh century. Like the other thins they were enn- 
guered by the Avars in the year 225, amd afterwards by the 
Bulgars. What is more interesting is to find the Sabiri narned 
аз the allies of Heraclius in. lis wars with the Periana, It 1s 
not stranet therefore, thev should have turned £o hin azain at 
the time of the ита upheaval tn the Avarian empire, which 
we lave mentioned, and. thus it came about that shortly after 
the Cragta had expelled the Avars from Dalrnatia, tho Sabiri or 
Serha al&o went amd asked Heraclius for quarters. He settled 
them eventually, aa T have shuwa, ru Moesia, to. the cast. of the 
Croats, Aa | now believe, their original settlement probally 
included the greater part of Buluavia, as well as Serbia proper, 
and when the Buleare finally settle south of the Panuhbhe m 
678, we are expressly told that they sulwlned the Seherer or 
Seberenses, who occupied the country From the Balkan I's, 
(called that of the Beregatu), eastward as far üs the iarshes, te, 
the marshes of the Dobruja, and westward amd southward a5 
far a5 Avaria (Stritter, 1, HIB, O00). Lt 18. curious lhat Sela- 
farik, »ho actually identifies those Seberenses with tbe Hunntc 
Sabiri fap. cit. i, 333), does net seem te have nevi that they were 
most probably of precisely the same stock as the lenders of 
the Serbians who founded the Servian state. We find anuther 
colony of them north of the Danube, called Severam who 
eceupied o district then known as the Severinian Banat, stunted 
in the south-western coruer of Wallachia. ‘Fhese Severanians, 
Seliafarik, for some unknown reason, says must. be clearly dietin- 
guished from the Hannie Seberenses mentioned ty Theophanes 
in 678 fop eff. i, 204). T confess I Kasse af na reason why. 
Having conquered the Rebercuses the Bulvarians apparently 
held them in amore de less subordinate position, ла we биш 
& husbandman er lume still called Salnra or Sebr LY the Pul- 
garans. "The word bas passed from them apparently to. the 
neighbouring Slaves, Tn the law book of the Serlians, dating as 
far back as the rein of Stephen Dushan, in 1349, we find a rustic 
or peasant stvled Sehr, amd the same class is still culled Sebar, 
Bibor, Cipor, &r., in Serbia. and. Dalmatia (Seliafarik, i, 3227. 
To sum up, therefore, the results of our reasoning, we hold that 
when the civil strife took place in Pannonia in the beginning of 
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ths seventh century, when the Avars asserted their supremacy, 
the other Huns were driven out. Опе section, as we have 
seen, took refuge with Dagobert; another, the White Croats, in 
Lusatia; a third, consisting of the Sabiri, and the associated 
tribes of the Obodriti, &c, followed the Elbe, and settled in 
Sorabia, &c., as far as the North Sea, in the way we explained 
in previous papais Meanwhile, other sections of the race 
retired elsew еге ; the Bulgarians e-asserted themselves in. the 
steppes of Besserabia, and also planted themselves under the 
name of Croats in Dalmatia; while the Sabiri occupied 
Central and Eastern Mcesia. In all these cases save that of | 
the Bulgarians proper the tribes who were scattered were Slaves 
while their leaders only were of Hunnic blood. Let us now 
revert once more to Kubrat. 

There is a notice of a Hun under the name of Kuber which, 
although obscure, is very interesting. This is contained in the 
account of the miracles of St. Demetrius by an anonymous 
author contained in the 4th volume for October of the * Acta 
Sanctorum,” and of which the date is uncertain. This notice, 
perhaps on account of its difficulty, has been passed over by 
Schafarik, Jiresek, and others, It reports that about the middle 
of the seventh century, the Slaves having made an attack on the 
empire and been beaten, appealed for aid to the Khakan of the 
Avars, offering him rich presents and also to make over 
to him certain districts among themselves where his people 
might settle, This invitation the Khakan responded to with 
alacrity and set out with the various barbarous nations subject 
to him, together with all the Slaves and Bulgarians, and marched 
towards Thessalonica where several miracles were performed 
much to the terror of the invaders, who withdrew (op. cit. 166— 
170) The Avars had wasted a great part of Thrace, &c., and 
repaired to Sirmium on the Danube with their booty and 
prisoners. There we are told the Avars, Bulgars, and other races 
mixed together and interbred with their captives and increased 
very largely in numbers, adopting Roman manners. We are 
further told the Avar Khakan set over the new nation thus created 
a chief named Kuber, who apparently had his capital at Sirmium, 
Presently, says the chronicler, like the Israelites in Egypt, the 
subjects of the latter began to be rebellious against the Avar 
Khakan. Thereupon the latter attacked them, but having 
been beaten in several fights he withdrew northwards, where- 
upon Kuber with his people crossed the Danube, within the 
Koman borders, and settled down in the plain of Karamesios, 
and many of his people who were Christians, and who as 
above reported bad: been carned off as captives, left Kuber 
and returned once more to their homes in various parts of 
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ths seventh eentntv, when the vars авес] цч supremacy, 
the obher Iuns were driven ant. iine section, ice we have 

ge, Cook refuse with Pasobert ; ther. the White Croats, mM 
[лаза : a thiril, consisting al the Sabiri, uml the associated 
tubes o£ rhe CObehnir, Ke, followed: tle Elbe. amd settled in 
Sorabia, &c., us баг аа the North Sea, in the way we explained 
ju previous papers Meanwhile, other sectis of the Tace 
retire] elsewhere, the Bulgarians pe-asserted theuselves in the 
ateppes Of Husserabit, and alse planted thonsebves under the 
пани» of Creata in Dahnatig; while the Sabiri ocenpusd 
Central amid Eastern Moesia, [n all these cases save that nt 
the Bulgarians proper Ehe tribes who were swattere were niüves 
while &wir leaders. only were of Hunnte bood, Let us now 
Teverb once gure to Kubrat. 

There is a notite of a Hun under the name of Kuber which, 
although olscure, ia very interesting. This is contained. im the 
acenutit of the mitacbes of St. Решая hy аш лнй 
alhor contained ip bhe 4h velue ÉPortiietoler of the" Agta 
uC, ul oE whieh tie ilate 14 urvertl. Тая motite, 
perhaps on aeceount et 1s dbenltv, has bien passe over hv 
Sehatirik, Jiresek, ad others. It reports that gunt the middle 
of tlie seventh century, the Slives havi nile an attack on the 
empire and. been. beaten, appealed for ail to tie Rhakan ed the 
Avars, eer Jem tech o presents casi alie to make over 
to hing eeriatü sistriets sunu themselves where his people 
malt settle. This myitation the: Акат responded teo with 
alacrity amd set ont with the vare barliarius natis sulquct 
to hin, torether wirh adl the лоз лш ТАН сатх, ала зала] 
towards '"Phessalenira where several miracles were porfortned 
wuch tothe terror of the invadira, who withdrew: (np. eif, 156— 
HF The Avars lead wasted 8 reat part of. Thrace, ег, and 
repaimed| to Sirmium оп the iu: wile (hem beaty aml 
priseners — There we ane told uie Avars, Pulzars, amd other races 
Tülxedl tosether aud. interbred with their captives amd increased 
very largely in wambeya, adoptie Konnan maters Wor are 
further told tie Awar Kliakan ser over the new natie iis treated 
û thief named Kuber, who apparently had Bis capital at ттт, 
Presently, says the elironiclor, like the. I5raelites im. Farvpt, tha 
subjects of the latter fe ante be rebelliuns asuinst the Avie 
Ahakan. Thereupon the latter adtacked then, but having 
been beaten in several б.т ре лира nori seals, where- 
upon Kuler with his people (resin е Тайи, willin the 

immau burdera, and setthal «linen zn the plam of Ratings, 
ami many of his people who were Christians, oul wir as 
above reported lid deen carried off oai capüves, ht Ruler 
and returned ones mure to their howes ia various [па af 
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Thrace (id. 179, 180). This was naturally very distasteful to 
Kuber ey his followers, who thus saw their power gradually 
becoming dissipated. The migration continued, however, and 
Kuber and his chiefs thereupon determined upon a plot. € 
chose the one among them who was shrewdest-and could spea 
Greek and Latin, Slave and Bulgarian, who was instructed to 
go to Thessalonica and make his submission ; then to get a party 
round him, create a strife in the city and capture it, so that 
Kuber and his people might settle there and thence harry the 
neighbouring nations, the islands, and the mainland of Greece. 
The worthy thus chosen was named Maurus, who was of 
Roman origin. The Emperor received his submission graciously, 
and presented him with the Consular insignia. He also obtained 
that the fugitives who had withdrawn their allegiance from 
Kuber, and who he professed eer n to him, were made over 
to him, and he was made their chief. Many who knew his 
antecedents did not hide their discontent, whereupon he decapi- 
tated those whom he suspected, and sold their wives and children 
into slavery. He duly appointed centurions and other com- 
manders, and soon had secured a body of people ready to do his 
bidding who commenced making broils inside the city, and 
also caused several fires. The opportune arrival of a considerable 
force, and the treachery of the son of Maurus, who disclosed 
the plot which his father and Kuber had made to the Emperor, 
ا ا‎ the hatching of any further mischief. Maurus 
| ed of his command, but given a minor office near 
the city (id. 184). Of Kuber we read nothing more in this 
curious work, and it would seem that he withdrew northwards, 
Such is the notice which evidently as the editors of the “ Acta 
Sanctorum” argue most forcibly, doubtless refers to Kubrat and 
his dealings with the Empire, and it points to his having been 
well known south of the Danube, We will now pass on again. 
The history of the beginning of the Bulgarian royal house 
is contained in two documents: one a native saga which was 
apparently orginally written in Greek letters, and afterwards 
translated into Slavic, and which occurs in an early Slave MS. 
This document professes to give a list of Bulgarian chiefs from 
the earliest time to the year 765. It is written for the most 
part in Slavic, but has a number of barbarous words intercalated 
which have been with good reason appropriated to the Ugrian or 
proper dice poet The list begins with two princes who are 
| T ages, and are both said to have belonged 
to the fa family of Dulo. The name I would suggest is a corruption 
of Attila, and the Duloids answer to the Attilides mentioned by 
Jornandes. The first named of the house is Avitokhol, said 
to have reigned 300 years. He is assuredly no other than 
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Thrace (2,179, 160). "hia was naturally very distasteful to 
Kuber and hts followers, who thus saw thei power gradually 
becoming dissipated. The mivration continued, however, anil, 
Kuber amd his chiefa therenpear dtermined upon a plot. They 
choze the oue awong them who was aurowdest and could speak 
Greek aml Latin, (ere gk Bittygtriaa, who wag instructed to 
po to Thessalonica ami anake hia 2ubmmiasion ; then tu get a party 
ruil itin, create a strife in the city aul capture it, so that 
Kuber and his people might setths there and thence harry thé 
neighbouring natu, the sluuds, and the uisunland of Crreece, 
The worthy thus chosen was named Maurus, who was of 
[атан гїнїн. The Emperor recetved his submission gracious, 
aid presented him with the Consular iInsivnta. Ile alse obtained 
that the fugitives whe had withdrawi their allegiance from 
Euber, und who he prolessed belonged ta him, were made aver 
to him, and he was made bheir chet — Many who knew his 
antecedents did not hide their diseontent, whereupon he decapi- 
tuted these whom he snapected, and sold their wives anc children 
into slavery. He duly appointed certurions and other comm- 
manders, and soun hw) secured a body of people ready to do his 
billing whe commenced making bres inside bhie eby, and 
also caused several fires. The opportune arrival od à considerable 
force, and the treachery of the son uf Maurus, who disclosed 
the plot which lis father andl Kober had made to the Fanperor, 
prevented the hatching of any further muschief, — Maurus 
waa deprived ef huis eomüanamd, but given a munor offiee. near 
the city (if 184). Of Kuber we rend nothins more in this 
eurious work, aud it would seem that he withdrew  nortliwards, 
Such i5 the notice which. evidently aa the editors of the " Acta 
Sanctorum " urgue nist: Foreibly, doubtless refers te Kubrat and 
hia dealings with the Empire, and it points to his having been 
well known south of the Danube. We will nos piss on again. 
The history of the besinning of the Bulgarian coval horse 
is eónlalned 10 two documents; one a native sata which wag 
&pparentiv artvinally written rim rek letters, arc afterwards 
translated mto Slavic, aud whieh pecura iu an early Mave Ms, 
This document professes to uive a list a£. Bubrarian eluers froin 
the carltest tius ta the year TU, It ta written for the most 
part dı Alaeie but has à number of birbaiiis wanls interealated 
which have leen with wool reason appropriated to thi Uzrian or 
proper Bulgarians. The Hab besing with two рисо who are 
both assigned patriarchal aces, and are bath said to have belonged 
to the fumily of Drulo. The mame [ would aueerest isa corruption 
of Attila, and the Duloids answer lo the Attilides mentioned by 
Jornandes. The first naumed of the house is Avitekhol, said 
to have reigned 300 years. He ia assuredly no other than 
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Attila himself. Then follows a usurper Irnik, who is said to 
have reigned for 150 years, who is in my view the Irnik or 
Hernakh, son of Attila, who is expressly said to have settled in 
the Lesser Scythia, i. the Dobruja. (Jornandes de Reb. Get, 5.) 
After Irnik there follows a usurper named Gostun, whose 
name is Slavic, who belonged to family Yermi, and whose reign 
lasted two years. 

This surely points to a break in the continuity of Hunnic 

history which we knew took place on the disappearance of 
.Hernakh and his brothers. Gostun was followed by two Duloids, 
Kurt, who reigned 60 years—and who has been identified, I think 
improbably, with the Kubrat of the Byzantine authors by Jiresek 
—and Besmer, who reigned three, under whom we are told the 
Bulgars settled on the Danube, Then followed [sperikh (Jiresek, 
127, note). This story is valuable not merely for preserving an 
independent list of names, but also as making it probable that 
in the native legends the royal house of Bulgaria belonged to 
the family of Attila. 
- The other tradition which in my view is of hardly any value 
is preserved by the chorographer Theophanes He tells us 
that Khrobat, the king of the Bulgarians, left five sons, and bade 
them cling together against their enemies and not move far 
from their country. On his death they divided the kingdom 
among them, the eldest Batbaias or Batbaian (Nicephorus calla 
him Basian), careful of his fathers mandate, “ occupies his pater- 
nal hearth even to this day.” The second, Kotragus, having 
crossed the Tanais or Don, settled opposite the country of his 
brother. The fourth and fifth having recrossed the Danube, 
the former went to Avarian Pannonia and became subject to 
the Khakan of the Avars. The other one, however, went to 
Ravenna, and became subject to the Christians, The third 
brother, called Asparukh, having crossed the Dnieper and 
the Dniester, settled on a river called Onklos. (Stritter, ii, 
904, 505.) Jiresek has remarked that this passage upon which 
nearly all the subsequent accounts of the foundation of the 
Bulgarian polity have been based is vitiated by a patent ana- 
chronism, since it makes the Bulgars first reach the Danube 
in the seventh century, whereas we know (as we shall amply 
show in the next paper) that they had been there long before; 
but this, in my view, is a very small objection to what is in fact 
a mere congeries of incongruous traditions. 

The eldest son Batbaian, we are told, ruled his father’s old 
country “to this day.” That is Theophanes, who wrote late in the 
eighth century, makes himself a contemporary of a son of 
Kubrat who was certainly an active leader in 630. Great Bul- 
garians no doubt existed on the Volga in the time of Theophanes, 
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Attila himself. Then follows x usurper Irnik, who is stid to 
hare ripe] for IHU years, who is du my view the Irmk or 
Hernakh, son of Adtila, wha is expressly said to. have settled tn 
the Lesser SuyEhir, я. the ини а. (Jornutules de 1tob, Get, 5.) 
After Irmik there fullows a us: arper namel Секет, лке 
name je Slavic, who belonged to алу Yerimi, aml whose releu 
lasted two years. 

This surely points to a break im the eontinurty e£ Ilune 
history which we Krew took. place on the. iixappearanee of 
Hernakh amd his brothers. ost wus mllowel by two bulouis, 
B urb, who revmned 60 yeéarz—atil w]pi has Ioen uleurifiud, [ tiink 
арго, аи спе Rulrat if the Pyxurtiae autlinps by Jiresek 
-At Besmer, who reíttial (aree, snder whom we are toll the 
Buigurs setthsl on the lul, Phen tolbosed [sperikh jJiresek, 
127, uote). This story is valunhle net merely for preserving ап 
independent list ef names, huot alse ая making tt probable thig 
ic the native lesen the oval house ot. Buleia belonged ti 
the Family of Attila, 

The other tradition which m ny ew ıs oI hardly any value 
ig preserved by the ehonwrapher "TFlheopheiuez, — He tells vis 
that Khrobat, the kimi of the Fils, lett tee sans, iil barle 
them eling dowether dsenanst their encnuües and not uve [dur 
from their counter, С des deall е Ш Lhe kilor 
amens them, tie elilest. Batbatas ur Vatbatan (Nieephbinries calla 
hin Basin), careful ot 10s tathers gauLate, * occupies hiis pater- 
nal Јами even to this day.” The second, отели, having 
erosseil the Tunsis or Diar, settbd opposite the снг ot his 
brather, The fourth aml fifth baving recrossed the Denube, 
the former weni tò Averan l'unuenmuü ned becane sub]eet to 
the Rhakan of the Avam, The other min, However, wnb in 
Iavenna, and hecamme subject to the Christians: The third 
brother, calla Asparukh, bawine vrozaal the Doigeer anil 
the Dniester, settled oon a myer called Onklos. (Stritter, U, 
O04, SUD Jiresck has retuarkerl! that this passage upon which 
erly all the subsequent accuuats of the foundatia oi the 
Bulvartat polity have heen lec is vitiites] hy a patent ma- 
еһтопізи, since db makes the Bulews tirst reach the Danube 
in the seventh century, xlereas wi: know fas we shall amply 
show in the next paper) that they hat been there bong Терно; 
but dhis, in my vii, da sb very sun; Ub aljerrian te hat ts nt fact 
А ыг RES Of nenterrnens Erulttpurs. 

The „Мем son ilmi, wê gee Leb, Full bis fathers rll 
conubey "to this. Tia is. Theoph, whiorone Lite in tlie 
eighth century, wukes hinseM ao cenbemnporary ef a son of 
lh ubrat who wis ecrtinmldy an uetive leiiler in n3. (peat Bul- 
gartans no doubt existed en the Volra in the time of Theophanes, 
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and he had no doubt heard of it, but its king who was living in 
his time could not have been the son of Kubrat. Again, the refe- 
rence to Kotrag, who lived near his brother, is doubtless founded 
ona confusion with Kotrag, the founder of the horde of the 
Kotraguri who did live west of the Don, but had lived there long 
before this date. Again, the fourth and fifth sons are said to have 
recrossed the Danube, one into Pannonia, where he settled, 
while the other went to Italy. The recrossing of the Danube 
into Pannonia could only be effected from south to north, and 
involves the position that the Bulgars were already south of 
the Danube. This clause can only refer to the section of the 
Khrobati or Croats who did cross the Danube and settle in 
Pannonia, and were the only Bulgarians known to me who 
did so, but this was soon after Kubrat's own outbreak, and long 
before his death. The section which went to Italy under a 
fourth son is assuredly no other than the band of the Bul- 
garians which migrated thither under Alzek, but he again could 
hardly have been a son of Kubrat. At every stage, therefore, 
the story of Theophanes breaks to pieces. The knowledge he 
had of t northern рае may be gauged from the fact that 
he makes the Tanais or Don, which he brings from the Caucasus, 
a tributary of the Atal or Volga, and makes these two rivers 
give birth to the Kuphis or Kuban, in which the Xystus, a Bul- 
garian fish, was caught, and where he says Old (te, Great) 
Bulgaria and the region of the Kotrragi who were tributaries 
of the Bulgarians were, | 

When Kurt died we know not, and from the ee 
table above quoted he was doubtless succeeded by Besmer who 
was in turn succeeded by Isperikh or Asparukh, a name of 
apparently Persian origin. He is mentioned both in the native 
list and by Theophanes, who assigns to him the crossing of the 
‘Danube, when the Bulgars finally settled in Mcesia, This migra- 
tion was, I believe, induced by the invasion of the Khazars, 
as suggested by Theophanes himself. This invasion apparently 
first took place during the reign of Constantine the Second (542— 
668), and during the next few years the Khazars apparently 
subdued the various Hunnic tribes of Southern Russia, and [I 
believe their campaigns caused the migration of Isperikh and 
his people to the south of the Danube. 

It was under Asparukh or Isperikh, as the famous gloss calls 
him, that the Bulgarians first settled south of the Danube. His 
people had previously lived in the district north of that river 
called Oglos by Nicephorus, which, as Schafarik pointed 
out, answers to the old Slave Agl or Ongl, Polish Wegiel 
е, Latin Angulus, and doubtless referred to the corner 
ent by the Black Sea, the Danube, and the Pruth known as 
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aml be had ne doubt heard of it, but its kine who was living in 
his time could not have been the son of Kubrat, Amin, the refe- 
rengê to. Rutrae, who lied near his bother, 18 deubtless found] 
ana confusion with Rotes, thé. Founder olihe lerde of the 
Eotraguri whe dul live west of the Don, but had livel there long 
beinre this date. Again, the fourth zl fiftli song are said to have 
Tecrosse Ehe. Danube, nie into. Pannonia, where. he. settled, 
while the other went te Italy, ‘The recrossine of the. Danube 
Inte Pannonia couhl ody be «Несе from зой to morth, aod 
involves the. positien that the Bulears were already south of 
Lhe Danube. This clause cin only reler to the section of the 
khrohati or Cronts who did eross the Denube aud settle in 
Гатина, and were the only Buleatians Known ta me wini 
dal so, but. this wis soon after Kulirat's own outbreak, od Iona 
before his. death. The section which wert to Italy under a 
миға son ois assuredly nu ether (han rhe band af the Bul- 
varians which misrated thither under Alzek, bui hie amm could 
Пау have been a son of Кага. At every stage, therefore, 
the story of Theophanes breaks to pieces. The kiosxledze he 
had of these northern parts tay be gauced from the fact that 
he makes tho Tanais or Don, which he brings frenn the Cuucasus, 
a tributary OË the Atal or Yolgra, and makes these two rivers 
give birth to the Kuphis or Kuban, in which the Xvstis, à. [ul- 
parian fish, was eanpht, and where he saya Ull (ie, reat) 
Bulgaria aud the region of the Батга w ho were tributaries 
of thie Kuluariims Were, 

When Kurt died we know not, and from the етеда 
talle above quoted he x5 doubtless succeeded: by Desmer who 
was im turn sueceeded by Isperikhl or Asparukh, a паше nf 
apparently Persian origi. Не аз umenuiioned beth m the native 
list and by Theophanes, whe  assiens to lum the erossinz ot the 
Danube, when the Bulzars finally settled in Moesia. This Inisyra- 
tion was, E. believe, induced by the invasion of the Klinzars, 
as surgested by Theophanes himself. This. inyastou apparently 
first took phice during the ren of Constantine the Second (642. 
GERI, aml buriny the next few yours Uae Rhasars apparently 
subdued the varons Hunnie tribes of Southern tussia, ami I 
believe their campais causa the migration of Isperikh amd 
his people tu the south of the Danube. 

lt was under Asparukh or Гареп, аз tlie. fameus gloss calls 
him, that the Bulgarians first settled south of the Danute, His 
penple had prex iously lived in the district north ol that river 

called Ovlos hy Nicephorus, Which, as Белан pointed 
out, answers to the obi Slave Аг] or Onst, Polish. Wericl 
or Wenpnel, Latin Angulus, nnd doubtless referred to the corner 
enclosed by the Black Sea, the Danube, and the Гто known аз 
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Budzak, i.«., corner (Schafarik, ii, 162, note 2; Jiresek Gesch, von 
Bulgaren, 129). Theophanes calls it Onclus, and says it was a 
river. Thence they made raids across the Danube, and about 
the year 678 the EN Constantine Pogonatos collected a 
large force from the different parts of Thrace and prepared a 
naval and military expedition to punish them. He sent his 
ships to the mouths of the Danube, while his soldiers made 
their way to Oglos, The Bulgarians, afraid of his preparations, 
retired to their fortresses, where the Imperial troops dared not 
assail them on account of the neighbouring marshes. The 
Emperor was meanwhile attacked with gout and left with his 
family on five fast ships to go to the baths of Mesembria, 
ordering his generals to try and bring on an engagement or to 
keep the enemy blockaded till his return. The soldiers fancied 
that he had fled, nor could the officers, who presented the points 
of their swords, restrain them, and after a short delay they 

e to retire. They were attacked in their retreat by 
the Bulgarians and apparently lost many men. The Bul- 
garians then crossed the river and alvanced as far as Varna 
and subdued the country between the Black Sea and the river 
(that is the district of the Dobruja) and subdued the seven tribes 
of Slavini who lived there. They also made tributary the 
Seberenses, who lived between the marshes of the Dobruja 
and the Balkan pass of Beregaba and westward, and the seven 
tribes who lived towards the south and west as far as Avaria, 
ie, the country which had been subdued by the Avars (Stritter, 
ii, 508, 509), that is probably westward as far as the Serbian 
Morava and Belgrade (Schafarik, ii, 164, 165), and of which we 
have made mention in the former paper on the Serbians. The 
Dobruja and the watershed of Kamsiya, or Kamchek, as Jiresek 
says, were till the tenth century the focus and kernel of the 
Bulgarian kingdom.  Preslaf, on the Great Kamsiya, was the 
capital, and Drster (the modern Silistria) the fortress of the 
kingdom. It is strange that it is in this very district that to 
this day the Turks and Tartars have their principal seats, All 
the expeditions of the Byzantine troops against the Bulgarians in 
the eighth and ninth centuries were not westwards by way of 
Philippopolis towards Sophia or Tirnova, but in the direction of 
the mouths of the Danube and the district of Varna (op. 
cit. 131). It is a curious fate, therefore, which has overtaken 
the Dobruja that it should have been detached from Bulgaria 
and joined to Roumania in the new arrangement of the Euro- 
pean map. We must remember, however, that this area was one 
in which many race revolutions took place afterwards, and that 
Tartars and Turks now form its main population. But to revert 
to the Bulgarians proper. They were clearly only a conquering 
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Burdzak, ie, corner (Sehiafari E, u, 1565, note 2; Jiresek Desch. von 
Pulunren, 120) Pheoaphanes calls it Ulus, iil says in was a 
nyer. Thence they mule mids across the I*unube, and аһ 
Ee yeur brs tbe Fauperor Constantine Povortatos collected 3 
large lora: fran che dierent parts oU Thrace. aid prepared a 
пата] аш! зате expedition. £i. parish thin, He seat his 
shipas ta the wouths of the. Dkumbe, while his soldiers mwale 
their way tn Urin. The Гира а, abal ot ls pregato, 
retired te their Tort resses, where Che Imgpertal troops dared nog 
аяза] tim он account ob the methbuourtog marshes. Tle 
Linperor was wieunwhile attacked wath gout wal left with his 
family en five fast shipe te co fo the lathe af Mosenilirin, 
Halere Bus geuerals ti» ary ianb brun on aa euibzenent oor peo 
keep ithe ии ҺЕ н Н his pertum The soldiers fancied 
that de Peul Hed, nur ald thie oliners, who presentei the points 
aot ther sonis restrane (etu, uml after a short delay thes 
bemin bo relee They were attacked in their retreat bey 
the Huleanans dumb apparently bet ay nw. The Baul- 
«етая then crossed the. river. ail a dvanerd us far as Vama 
или] каён нн the countev between the Hlack Bes and the ner 
(that is the district ed the Dhetwtja] amd subilueil tle seven trilies 
uf avit who lived there, They also menle pributary tln: 
meherenses, wh dived lietween thre turers of the Dulbruja 
med Qe Palkit pass of Derenda itd westward, al Ue seven 
tribes who ved: tuwards Ue suuth gael west as fir as Avariu. 
ea the emintey whieh hub been sulepead Ly the Avara tStritter, 
11, aus, 301), thut гә рота а wi err as birins the Serhian 
Morava iud Delergde Gehafsnk, n, Dt. 1553, aad of which we 
have made mention im the Former paper on. the Serbians— The 
Dobruja and the watershed o£ Кота, or Kinuchek, as Jiresek 
save, were till the tell century the focus and kernel of the 
Bulgarian Канна. Precel on the (treat Kaitaia, was Lle: 
capital, aud Drster (the. amaletit siistria) the furtress of the 
Einemdour Tt ts strange phar ibas jn thus. very deanet that te 
this dav the Turks and Turtars lave Hur principal scots AIl 
the expeylinons of the Gyzantige tronpi amanet he Pulgar in 
the ое amil nirt салп were not weHt wanja x Way ur 
Philippepnlis tewanls: Sophia or Tirnova, but in the direction of 
the mulls of [Каши aml phe distriet iC Varna бер, 
Oh bods. Leas a curious fite, emele, which has overtaken 
Llit Dalruía Var it sheile] have Pett Ы: иа Err ТЕЕ 
Mel jail co Reanim ИЕНЕН ef the Firu- 
рип апр. Му. олмаз пит, Шинка, а оја игра ака one 
yu whieh many rce revolutions took place allerwards, ard. that 
Tartars niv Turks now forni its nain pequlation. But to revert 
to the еце preper,— They were charly ondv a eonquerits 
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caste of foreigners supplying the upper ranks of the social struc- 
ture and giving their name to the country while the great bulk 
of the population remained what it had been before, Slavic. It 
was a case, as has been pointed out, similar to the settlement of 
thé Franks in Gaul, of the Norsemen in Normandy, the Lombards 
in Lombardy, and the Romans, or Romaioi, in the old land of the 
Hellenes. In all cases it was a conquering and superior caste 
coming in and changing the name and invigorating the blood of a 
race previously occupying the land. Sigebert who copied the so- 
called “Historia Miscella,” which was probably composed by 
Paulus Diaconus, dates the defeat of Constantine in the year 
680 and calls the Bulgarian king Bathaia (Pertz, vi, 326). Thence- 
forward Meesia was lost to the Byzantine empire, and its fair 
towns and fields became the prey of the Nomades from the east. 
The Emperor Constantine Pogonatos agreed to pay them tribute 
or black mail under the guise of an annual pension, in order 
to protect his frontiers from attack, and Thrace south of the 
Balkans was reorganized as a thema and was placed under the 
Jurisdiction of a prætor (Stritter, ii, 509). Wel] might the chro- 
nicler bewail that the former mistress of the east and west should 
be constrained to pay tribute to this unclean race, 
Constantine's son Justinian the Second, Rhinotmetos, proposed 
to break off this hateful yoke and to subdue the Bulgarians and 
Slavini He ordered the mounted legions to pass over into 
Thrace, which had been invaded by the Bulgarians, whom he 
defeated. He also invaded the country occupied by the Slaves, 
who were probably more or less subject to the Bulgars, and went 
as far as Thessalonica. He planted some of them as tributaries 
in the mountains west of the Strymon, and transported a great. 
number of others into Asia, where they were settled in the 
districts of Opsicium and Abydos. On his return from this cam- 
paign he was waylaid in the defiles of Mount Rhodope, and lost 
many of his men, and only reached home again with difficulty 
(id. £10). This campaign, according to the Byzantine writers, 
took place in 686-7. Sigebert dates it in 689 (Pertz, vi, 327). 
According to the royal catalogue already mentioned, Isperikh 
reigned for GÜ years, ie. from about 640-700 (Jiresek, 140), and 
was succeeded by Tervel, who is called Terbeles by the Greeks 
and Therbellis by Sigebert, and who also belonged to the family 
of Dulo. In 702 Justinian, who had been driven away from 
Constantinople, and exiled to the Crimea, had made his way to the 
court of the ruler of the Khazars, and had married his sister 
Theodora (Sigebert says he fled to Caian, ruler of the Avars), but 
having heen warned that his brother-in-law intended to hand 
him over to his enemies at Byzantium, he set sail in a small 
ship and reached the mouth of the Danube. He then despatched 
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caste of foreizners supplyine the npper ranks of the social struc- 
ture and wiving their mane te tle country while the great bulk 
af the population remained what it bad been before, Slavie. It 
was л сяке, йз Пах bego pobal wut, similar to the settlement of 
the Franks in Gaul, atf the Norsemen in Normandy, the Lombards 
im Lombardy, aud the Humana, or Romaiol, in the old laud of the 
П: Пелех, În all cases IL wasi conquering aml superior caste 
coming it anid changing te name aud imvisorating the blood of a 
race prev мзш» асери the land. Sigebert whe coped the se- 
сака * Historia Міне," whieh waa probably composed by 
Paulus Phaeonus, dates the defeat. of. Constantine in the year 
HU aul ents bhe Bubrariu King Бараа (Pertz, vi, 3286). Thence- 
forward Muesia was list to the Byzantine empire, and its fair 
towns and fields becanu the prev af te Nomitdes from the east. 
The Emperor C'unstiuntine Posenautes ar eed tn pax them tribute 
or tlavk mall ander the onise of an anunal pension, im order 

ta protect his [rent ters {төш айас i, and Thrice south of the 
Balkans was reorsanized asa thema and was placed under the 
Jurisdiction of a praetor (A4ritter, 11, 2418), Weil might the chni- 
mitler bewail that the former nistress of the east antl west should 
he constrained bo pay bribute to this unclean mae. 

{loustantine's son -Fustinian tlie Second. hlinetmerns, peoposed 
to break wif this hateful yeke and te subilue thie Bulgarians aml 
Slavin. le ordered the ineunted lesiona ide pass over mto 
Thrace, which had heen invaded hw the. Paulearnts, whom he 
defeated. He also invade the cenniry oceapied dy the Slaves, 
who were probably riore or less sühject to tle Eulgars and went 
as far as Thessalonica, We pranted sore of thene as tributaries 
in the mountains west of ile ИГУ, ШЇ transported a urent 
numer of others ipt fem, where they were settled in the 
districts o£ Cpastenm and Abydus. (n hix return from this canm- 
[кыт йе was waslunl in tlic debiles o£ AMeounc Bliodope, and lost 
many of his menm, and mlw rereh] home agam with. diflieulty 
{ref Sn. This cam pagi, aceoniin:s tu the Byzantine writers 
teok place in Gag-  mlgeburt rl; ites it in GS (Pertz, vi, ЭТ}. 

Arverding to rhe roval eutaloeme. alveaile mentioned, Iperikh 
rele for GU years, vg. Tenn aime 640-U0. (GTimesek. E380, and 
was succeeded by Tervel, who 13 called. Terbcles by the Greeks 
ate! Therbellis ty “juu bett, and who also beloved ta the [алу 
of Dalo In 702 Justinian, whe bad heen driven away from 
Conatantinre, aud exiled to tle Crinen, had nile hits way to tire 
count ol the ruler of ihe Khazars, atal had married hijs sister 
Theodora (Sigchert says He fled to Caian, roler al the Avarsi, but 
having been warned that hia brother-in-law intended co hand 
him over to lis enemies at Byzantium, he sat stil in a small 
ship and reached the mnath of the Damihe, He then despatched 
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a messenger to Tervel, asking him to assist him in reconquering 
his throne, and promising to reward him in a lordly fashion, 
and also to give him his daughter's hand in marriage, Tervel 
agreed to help him, and he set out for Constantinople with a 
large force of Bulgarians and Slaves, which numbered about 
15,000. He duly approached the city, to which he gained access 
_ by the assistance of his friends, and again occupied the throne. 

He rewarded his ally the Bulgarian king withrich presents, and 
also ceded to him the district of Zagoria (i, in Slave, the 
mountain country) the ancient Debeltos, situated between 
Shumla and the Black Sea towards Burghaz. 

Schafarik says the district was not completely united to 
Bulgaria till the year 861; Nicephorus and Kedrenus both 
pointedly refer to it as new called Zagoria (Lebeau, xii, 60-64 ; 
tritter, ii, 511-514; Schafarik, ii, 171). Justinian was not a 
very faithful ally, and in 705 he went with a fleet and army 
to Anchialus. The Bulgarians meanwhile retired to their fast- 
nesses; thereupon the Romans, having scattered themselves 
over the surrounding country for the purpose of foraging, were 
suddenly attacked and lost a great number of prisoners, horses, 
and waggons. The Emperor and the rest of them regained the 
fortress, whence, after muking an ignominious display of bravado 
on the walls, he suddenly took his departure in the night and 
returned to his capital (Stritter, 514, 515). In 708, when Justi- 
nian was being pressed by his rival Philippicus, he again appealed 
to the Bulgarian king, who sent him 3,000 soldiers, This dis- 
solute prince was deposed in 711 without a blow, whereupon 
Philippieus allowed the Bulgarians to return home again (id. 
515, 516). Suidas reports that Tervel, in measuring out the 
tribute due to him, used to place his shield on the ground, and 
drew the money into it with his whip; he also planted his 
spear in the ground, and insisted upon pieces of silk being piled 
up around it to a considerable height, and exacted as a reward 
for his soldiers that their right hands should be filled with gold, 
and their left ones with silver (id, 516; Lebeau, xii, 64). 

In the year 712, Сои the reign of NRI the 

ilgarians advanced to the Gulf of Céras. So quick was their 
march, that it was only known at Constantinople when the 
suburb of Syques was seen to be in flames. A rich citizen was 

ing married there, and a mass of plate and other objects pre- 
jared for a sumptuous feast was captured by the invaders. 
They made a horrible slaughter of the guests, and advanced as 
far as the Golden Gate of Byzantium, overran Thrace, and 
returned with a crowd of prisoners and of domestic animals, 
and reached their homes in safety (Stritter, op. eit., 516, 517 ; 
Lebeau, xii, 86). 
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a messenger to Tervel, asking luu to assizt иц 1n recoaqueruig 
hig throne, awl prauiaing ta reward him at a lordly fashion, 
und also to ive him bhis dunghter's hand in marnage. Tervel 
agreed to help him, and he seb mat fur Constantinople with a 
large fose of Bulgariates and Slives, which mumbered about 
12,000. He duly approached the city, to which he zined access 
hy the assistance ol his Глен», and again oet ир! the throne, 
He rewarded bis ulby the Bulearian king with rich presents, and 
на ceded to himu the distnet of Augeria (ie, tn Slave, the 
mountain cngnkry] the ancient Deleltus, situated between 
"hurla and tie Bluek 5ea towunla Fara, 

Sehafarik sava (he distriet was mot completely wanted to 
Bulb ill the year Sel; Nicephorus awl Eedrenus borh 
portedlv гече бор це янне са лота f Lebeau, xil, 60-64 : 
Stritter, 1g, oll-514 5 Selhalarik, d. 171). .Fustimtan was not a 
very Гай ay, aud in Us Be went with a dieet aml aruy 
ta Ancluatns. The Bulearians mennwlile retired te their fast- 
nesses >; Ehereuporn bhe нили, ратно senttered themselyes 
aver Ga: |urrourlinzs country dor thi ратне б Ёар, меге 
suddenly atüreked amd lost a great nuber of presaners, horses, 
amu warons. The Bmperar und the rest o£ them regmimed tle 
fortress, whenee, aftev inakine an ienominious display o£ bravulo 
on the walls, le suddenly took. dus departure 18 thé nihit and 
returned to fis eapital (Strtier, 211, 515). Ducum, when Justi- 
niin was bouge: pressed bay his rival Plobippicus, ti: asain appealed 
to the. Ialbrarian kinc, wlio sent him. i81 soblierz, — Tlis iis- 
salute prinee. was depozed in. ;11 witheut a blow, whereupon 
Philippens allowel the Pubrrans to return home again (te, 
aia, DLG) uus reporbs hab Tervel im neeasurin;s eut the 
tribute due bo dit, usil to. place Dis shell on the ground, anii 
drew the momy into it with his whip; he ades planted his 
spear im tle ground, und insisted apo pieces of silk beine piled 
up aroural it to a considerable hetmht, iud exoeted. as à reward 
for his sollers that their riglit lauds should be filled with gold, 
and their Jett ones with silver (ff 516; Lebeau, xi, 64), 

In the year 712, durim the reign of Plhrüüppaeus, the 
Bulgarians advanced tu the Éiulf of Ceras— 56 «quick was their 
mately, that gp Was only karan at. Constantinople wien the 
suburh of Sxques was se tu be ın anes. A rieh eilizen waa 
being marred биле, ап a pass of plate aml other oijeets pre- 

amd fora ғиштли feast was vapbuned de the invaders 
They made à horrible sJuushter of the irtiests, il advanced as 
far ag the Golden. (Gate. o£. Атаа, overran Thrice and 
returned wnh & erowil of prisoners and ot domestic anitaals, 
and regehed their homes n safetv. (Stritler, ej. ei, 516, 517: 
Lebeau. xn, $6). 
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Theodosius the Third was a feeble creature. He had been 
suddenly raised to the purple from the position of a small tax- 
gatherer, and had an ephemeral reign of a few months, In 716 A.D. 
Theophanes tells us he made an unfortunate peace with the 
Bulgarians, to whom he abandoned a part of Thrace; the 
Imperial frontier was fixed at a place called Meleona, identified 
by Schafarik with Menalion in the Balkans, and an annual tribute 
f rich stuffs, and of skins dyed red (i.e, no doubt of the famous 
Bulgarian leather)—the precursors of our Russia leather—to the 
value of 30 pounds of gold, was to be paid. It was agreed that 
fugitives who had taken refuge in either country should be given 
up, and that merchants with proper credentials should have 
free right of trafficking (Stritter, 517, 518). Theophanes who 
who tells us these facts, calls the Bulgarian king Komersios, 
but на : apparently an anachronism. He did not probably 
eie till later. ` 

Theodosius was succeeded by Leo the Isaurian, who won a 
speedy fame by repelling the attack which the Saracens in 717, 
made upon Constantinople. After a vigorous siege prosecuted 
with their usual ardour and with immense resources the Saracens 
were foiled and had to withdraw. As they marched towards 
his ships, which were at anchor below Constantinople, they 
were attacked by the Bulgarians, who more out of fear that 
they might have these martial freebooters for neighbours, than 
out of any love for the Romans, attacked them and caused them 
a loss of 22,000 men (Stritter, op. cit. 518; Lebeau, xii, 123). 
This is dated by Sigebert in 718. He says the Saracens lost 
30,000 men (Pertz, vi, 329). Meanwhile Anastasius, who had 
been on the throne, and been compelled to retire and become 
a priest, began to aspire once more to reign, and inéer alia 
opened communications with Sisinius, the Imperial envoy at 
the Court of Tervel, to secure the assistance of the latter. 
Tervel, we are told, furnished his friend with 5,000 pounds of 
gold to defray the cost of his enterprise, while the latter opened 
secret negotiations with several officials at the Court. The 
Bulgarians had arrived at Heraclea, the ancient Perinthus, 
where they collected a number of boats, on which to move 
upon Constantinople. Leo having heard of all this, threatened 
the ians with his vengeance, and at the same time 
offered them a large sum of money, whereupon they treacherously 
surrendered Anastasius and the Archbishop of Thessalonica, 
isn. duly decapitated (Stritter, op. cit., 519,520; Lebeau, 
xii, 127). 

We do not again read of the Bulgarians in the Byzantine 
annals till the year 755; but in the indigenous list of kings 
previously quoted, we read that Tervel reigued 21 years, ie, till 
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Theodosius the. "l'hird. was a feeble: creature. He had been 
suddenly raised to the purple from the position. of a small lax- 
gatherer, and had an ephemeral rein nf a Jew months. In 716 A.D. 
Theophanes bulls us he made an unfürtunate peace with the 
Buleurians, to whom he shanudened a part of Thrace; the 
Lupertal frontier was. fixed at a place called. Meleona, identtfied 
by Sehafarik with Menalien ii the Balkuus, ind ai annual tribute 
of rich staffs, and of skins dyed red (6c, no doulit of the famous 
Balvacitie leather) --the precursors of our Kussia leather—to the 
value of 30 puurala of soli, was to be paid. It was agreed that 
fuz ves who lad taken refuere in either country should be given 
tp aml that merchants with proper em: «lentíala. should have 
free rte ef tradlieking (Struter 317, 2183. Theophanes winy 
whe tells us these farts, calls the Bulgarnin king Komersins, 
but this is apparently an aunachronigm. He dil not probably 
rein Cell later, 

Thaakosius was suceeedil by Leo the Isawrian, who won a 
speedy fame hy repelling the attack which tlhe Saracens in TIT, 
mile upon Constantinople. After & visurvous stege prosecuted 
with their usual andou and switli irimense resources the Saracens 
were toiled amd had te withdraw. As they marched: towards 
lis ships, which were at anchor below Constantinople, they 
were attacked by the Галана, зно minute out ef fear that 
thay might have these martial Éreebooters for. neiehlienurs, than 
ont of any love for the Romans, attackel then tid cause then 
m less of FEM] men (Stritter, e f. DLS; Lebeau, xiL 123). 
This is dated by Sig: bert mm TIS. He savas the Sunicens lost 
4000 men {Pertz vi, SIFT, Meanwhile Anastasiig, who haf 
been on the throne, and heen compelled to retire ail become 
à priest, Degan to aspire onee inre to reb, amd зде ain 
opened communications with Sisintus, ue binperul envoy at 
the Court of Tervel, to. secure. tle assistucee of the latter. 
Tervel, we are oll, rele Is пет with oa pounds of 
old ta аъ Che cost of his enterprise, while the latter opened 
secret Mca with several йн! п rhe Court. The 
Duleurmins hal arrive ar Heraclea, the ancient Perinthus, 
where they collected: à. number of buats, oe which te move 
upon Constantinople, Leo having heard of all this, threatened 
the Bulvarians with dus  wetseance, und at the sume time 
offered them a lare zum of mones, whereupon they treaclierously 
surrendered Anastasius awl the Areclilishop of Thessalonica, 
ро were duly decapitated (Scritter, a. cd, GIO, S41; Lebeau, 

1, 127). 

NY e do not адай теа of the Bulearians in the Dyzanting 
annals tl the year 755; but in the indigenous list of kines 
previously quoted, we read that Tervel тепн 31 years, ir, Lill 
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720. He was followed by another chief of the family of Dulo, 
whose name has unfortunately been erased, and he by another 
Duloid, named Sevar, who reigned five years, that is, till 753. 
This authority makes him sueceeded by Kormisos, who 
belonged to another stock, namely, that of Ukil or Vokil, and who 
was probably a usurper (-Jiresek, 127 and 140). He is mentioned 
by the Byzantine writers who call him Kormesios. Theophanes, 
who apparently antedates him, calls him Komersios (Stritter, ii, 
517, note 24). I may say that Sigebert, under the year 727, 
has the phrase “Cormisus Bulgaribus dominatur " (Pertz, vi, 330). 
In 755 the famous Iconoclast Emperor, Constantine the Fifth, 
Copronymos, whose energy against the enemies of the empire 
was as remarkable as his fanatical hatred of monks and 
images, founded some new towns in Thrace, and peopled them 
with Syrian and Armenian colonists. While these towns were 
being built, the Bulgarians appeared and demanded tribute, which 
being refused them, they proceeded to devastate Thrace, and 
advanced as far as the famous long walls. The Emperor offered 
them battle, defeated them, and pursuing their army killed many 
ofthem. He then prepared alarge naval and land force with which 
to punish them. With a fleet of 500 ships he approached the 
Danube, and then harried the land of the Bulgarians and made 
many captives. He gained a fresh victory over them near the 
fort of the Markellians, situated on the Bulgarian frontier, 
and they were constrained to sue for peace, and to offer their 
children as hostages (Stritter, ii, о; 921 ; Lebeau, xii, 231, 232). 
In 759 the Emperor again advanced against the Bulgarians 
who had molested the empire in alliance with the Macedonian 
Slavini and approached Beregaba, one of the Eastern passes of 
the Balkans, probably either Nadir Derbend or the mule track 
from Mesembria to Varna by way of Emineh (Jiresek, 141), but 
the Bulgarians waylaid his people in the passes, many of them, 
including some prominent officials, were killed, and their army 
made a somewhat ignominious retreat (id. 521). | 
According to the catalogue of Bulgarian kings above cited, 
Kormisos reigned 17 years. This Jiresek would correct, with 
some probability, to seven, and make him reign from 753-760 
op. cit. 140). Kormisos, as we have seen, was an usurper, and 
id not belong to the old royal stock of Dulo, and we now read 
that a great internal convulsion took place among the Bulgarians, ' 
They extirpated the old royal house (ie, that of Dulo), and 
elected a prince named Teletzis or Teleutzas, an arrogant and 
conceited young man, who was 30 years old, to the throne 
(Stritter, ii, 522). He is mentioned in the catalogue of Princes, 
and is there called Telec, and is stated to have been of the family 
of Ugain (Jiresek, 127 and 142). | 
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TA, He wus followed by another chief of the family of Dulo, 
whose wame has untortunately been emased, uud he by another 
Duicid, namud Sevar, who reurned five. vears, that is, till. 723. 
This authority makes him be sueceodel by Kormtsos, who 
belonged tu another stock, nainely, that of Ukil or Vokil, and who 
was prabaliv a usurper (ditesek, 127 aud 140). ITe is nuentioned 
Ly the Byzantine writers who call him Kormesios, — Theophuues, 
whe apparently antedates him, calls hin Komersios {Stritter, ii, 
ALT, note Z4). l may say that Sigebert, under the year 727, 
has the phrase "Cormisua Bulearibus deruimnatur " (Pertz, vi, 330). 

Jo foo the famous Teonoclist Fauperor, Constantine the Fifth, 
Copronynies, whee energy aginst Ge enemies of the отунга 
was as remarkable as bhis dunatweal hatred of monks unl 
nases, foaled some new towns in Thrice, and Jeopled them 
with Syrian and. Arzenkur colontsts; — While these towns were 
Einer built, the Bubrarians appeared and deniandlal crihute, which 
bener refused then, ther proccaled to devustate Thrace, aud 
milvanced as far as tlie famous lonz walls. "The Emperor offered 
thua latae, defeated them, and pursuing tieir urmny. killed шапу 
olihene. Ho then preptred alargi maval anl lael oree with which 
ti punish them, With a fleet of HH ships he approached the 
Dunuble, aud then hazried the Кул of the Bulecirians amd made 
many captives, He tamed a fresk victore over theim near the 
fort of the Markelhzans, situated on the Bulearian frontier, 
and ther were ennsteiaeed. te sue for pouce, anl to oftar their 
claldren as hostagea (Stritter, i G20, 521; Lebean, xii, 251, 332) 

In 7325 the. Eniperor again. advanced aginst lhe Bulearians 
who had molested the empire. in. aliianee witle the. Mucedonian 
Slavini ami approached Beresuüba, onc of the Eastern passes of 
the Bulkuna, prubablv either Mudir PhalTend or the mule trek 
Tran AMesenibria to Narnia by way af Eiineli (Jiresek, 1413, bar 
the Fuieurns way Inl Bis people in the puses, miny of them, 
Паски!" some prominent ollicials, were killed, amd thojr асту 
ube tt HEWAE imnemintens retreal (34. 52 13, 

Acenriinm to the санны б Bolvariin kings above cited, 
Rormisus reigmaal 17 years, This Jiresek would correct, with 
sone probalality, ro sevom, Mual make him rejen. fram. 153-1610 
(gn c, 1Huj.— Rornnses, as. wu have seen, was an usurper, aud 
ilid opt belong to the oll reval stock of Dalo, sud we now read 
that & great tternal eonvulsion took pace mone the Bulerarians. 
They extirpatest the obl raval house fie, that of Duloj, and 
elected a price латае Teletzis or Telentaas, ai arroraut and 
enneeitel young manr, who was SF years ЫМ, [о the throne 
{Stritter, 1,022). Efe gs mentia tie the catalane of Princes, 
amilis there ralkel Telec, aml is stutel to have Leon of the family 
of Ugain (гезек, ЫТ ази] 142, j 
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In consequence of this revolution a great crowd of Slavini, to 
the number of 208,000, left their country, and were allowed by 
the Emperor to settle on the river Artanas in Bythinia (Stritter, ii, 
522; Schafarik, ii, 172). Telec having collected a lange force 
invaded the borders of the Empire, whereupon the Emperor 
Constantine despatched an armament of 800 boats, each ате rrying 
12 horses, to the Lower Danube. He himself marched to 
Anchialus, where Telec went to meet him at the head of his 
Bulgarians, and with 20,000 Slavinian auxiliaries. The latter 
was defeated in a battle fought on the 30th of June, and lasting 
from eight in the morning till sunset, and many, both Bulgarians 
and Slavini, were killed, and several of their chiefs were made 
prisoners. The captives were taken to Byzantium and executed 
outside the walls in batches by the several factions of the 
Cireus, and in the triumph which followed we are told that inter 
alia two gold basins which the Bulgarian kings had had made in 
Sicily, and each weighing 800 pounds, were exhibited among 
the spoils (Stritter, 523, 524 ; Lebeau, xii, 244). 

We now come upon a period of revolution and discord in 
Bulgaria. The Bulgarians, in consequence of their disastrous 
defeat, rose in revolt against Telec, whom they killed with 
several of his chief men. They then raised Sabinus, whom 
Theophanes calls a relative of Kormisos, and Schafarik and 
Jiresek, I know not on what authority, his son in-law (Stritter, ii, 
524; Schafarik, ii, 172; Jiresek, 142) tothe throne. But he having 
immediately sent envoys to arrange a peace, was charged with a 
desire to put the kingdom under subjection to the Emperor, and 
a tumultuous assembly having met, where he was Duci AM 
he deemed it prudent to fly, and went to Mesembria, and thence 
to the papery r with his intimate friends, Their wives and 
children hid away for fear of the insurgents, and were at length 
rescued by some officers sent by Constantine (Stritter, 524). 
Sabinus was apparently not a native Bulgarian, since he bore a 
Roman name, and his authority was doubtless very transient. 
He is not mentioned in the indigenous list of kings. 

The Bulgarians now put a new chief named Paganus or 
Pagarus, as he is called in a gloss to Anastasius (both»probably a 
сорып of Bayan, Jiresek, 142) in his place. This took place 
in 762, 

. Iwo years later Paganus sent envoys to demand peace from 
the Emperor, and then went in person with his boilades and 
chieftains to the latter's presence. He found him seated on his 
throne with Sabinus seated beside him, The Emperor apparently 
detained inus and his zrandees, upbrailed them for their 
conduct to us, and then made a hollow peace with them. 
He furtively sent smoe of his people into Bulgaria, who seized 
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In eunsequence of this revolution a ereat crowd of Slavini, lo 
the number of ŻUR, lelt their couniry, and were allowel by 
the Emperor to settle on the river Artanus ir Byihinia (Stritier, U, 
225. mehafank, 1, 1720. Telec havinz collected. & large force 
invaded the Lorders of the Empire, whereupon the Emperor 
Constantine despatched an arnmement ob 8UO boats, euch carry Inge 
12 horses, to the Lower Danube. He himeelf inarched to 
Aneclialna, where Telec went to nect him at the bead of his 
Bulearians, and with 20,000 Sleviniau auxiharies. The latter 
was defeated in a bottle fouehe on the 80th o£ June, and lasting 
from etrhb in the nering tll sunset aml many, both Bulgarians 
anil Slavini, were killed, aud several of their chiefs were made 
prisoners, The captives were taken to Byzantium and execuled 
шве tle walls m batches by the several fictions of the 
Cireus, sud tu the triumph which followed we are told that tatr 
alia two gold basins which the Bulgarian kings had һай made in 
Sicily, aod each weighing 800 ponnds, were exhibited among 
the spots (Striker, 525, 524 ; Lebeau, xin 243. 

We now come upon à pertod. ol revolution and discord in 
Bulgaria The Hulgarinns, im consequence of their disastrous 
defeat, rose in revolt asainst Тере, зоти they killed with 
several of his chiet men. They then tase! Salus, whom 
Theophanes calls a relative of Korniss, and Sehafark and 
Jizesek, I knuw net on what authority, lits sen in-law (Stritter, 11, 
524; Sehafatik, 1, 17%; daresek, 142) to the throne. But he havine 
immediately sent envovs to arranre a peace, Was charged with a 
desire to put the kingdom under subjection to the. Emperor, and 
a tuimultuens assenthdy having imet, where he was much assailed, 
he deste) ib orivdvit to fiy, and went to Moeoeinbria, and thence 
to the Emperor with his intimate friends, Their wives and 
ehildren Wid away for lear of the insurgents, and were at leusth 
rescued lv same utheers sent by Caenstaniine (Dirüter, 5245. 
A*abunus was apparentiy nut a native Inilewiaa, iiiee he. bore a 
koman namg, and ins authority was. donbtless very transient. 
He 15 nob mentioned im the imilteeimeus dist ot kines. 

The Lwlgaürians new put a new chief named Paganus or 
Lazarus, as Je i called 1m à gloss to Anastasins (Loth prebably a 
curruptipn o£ Baxan, Jiresek, 142) in dus place, This took place 
in ThA, 

Two yeara later Paganus sent envars tu demand peace from 
the Emperor, and theu went in persa with lis forfades and 
chieftains to the katter's presence, He found him seated oi. his 
throne with Sabinus seated beside him, The Emperor apparcnily 
detained Paganus and his crandees, uphraxledl them dur thetr 
conduci to mabinits, and then made а | peace with thet. 
He furtively sent stooe of his petple inte Buluaria, who seized 
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upon a chief of the Slavini, who-according to one reading of 
Theophanes, was named Seberus, while another makes him a 
leader of the Seberian Slavini who had committed much ravage 
in Thrace. They also seized an apostate Christian, a leader of 
the mountain brigands, called Skamari, and having cut off his 
hands and feet, made him over to the doctors, who opened his 
body while he was still living and made a public demonstration 
of anatomy on the mole of St. Thomas, after which he was thrown 
into the fire (Stritter, 526; Lebeau, xii, 250,251). Shortly after 
this the Emperor again invaded Bulgaria, the outposts to which 
were bare of defenders, because of the recently made peace, and 
went as far as Tuntzas, or Tzikas, i.e, the river Tytscha, laid 
the country waste,and then returned in a panic without effecting 
anything (id. 526 ; Schafarik, ii, 172). | 

The next year Constantine again invaded Bulgaria, where the 
people had driven out Umar or Omar, the nominee of Sabinus, 
and had put Toktu, the brother of Bayan, in his place. This 
Omar is the last of the Bulgarian rulers named in the native 
list so often mentioned. His name is clearly not Ugrian, 
and points to the influence of Mohammedanism having already 
been potent among the Bulgarians. Omar, according to the 
list, was of the family of Ukil. It makes him immediately 
succeed Telec. 

On the approach of the Emperor, as I have mentioned, the 
Bulgarians fled to the woods about the Lower Danube. Never- 
theless a large number of them were killed, including Toktu 
and his brother Bayan, who, if the same person as Paganus, had 
apparently returned again to his own country. | 
. Another of their leaders, whom they called Campaganus (he 
is identified with Paganus by St. Martin ‘ Lebeau, xii, 252, note 2), 
fled towards Varna, and had virtuslly escaped when he was 
ER to death by his slaves. The Bulgarians seam, in fact, to 
have been bedly crushed, and the Romans wasted the 
greater part of their territory (Stritter, 526,527). In 766 Con- 
stantine advanced again to the borders of the Bulgarians, and 
determined to assail their stronghold, called Embolos (iv, the 
outlet) of the Beriganians. For this purpose he e а vast 
flotilia of 2,600 ships, and ordered them to rendezvous at 
Mesembria and Ankhialus. This fleet and the immense army 
which was its complement greatly terrified the Bulgarians, and 
they were prepared to treat for terms, when a terrible storm 
intervened, destroyed the fleet, and a vast number of his people ; 
whereupon the Emperor returned to Constantinople (id. 527, 528). 
This was a great blow to the empire, and we read how in 768 
the Slaves of Macedonia and Thessaly made a piratical raid on 
the islands of the JEgean, and it cost 2,500 robes to ransom 
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upon a chief of the Slavini, who according to one reading of 
Theophanes, was named Seberus, while auether makes him a 
leader of the Acherian Slavini who lad committed much ava: 
ın Thrace. They ulso seed an apostate Christian, à. leader of 
the mountain brisands, called Skamari, and having eut off his 
hanla and feet, made Hir over to the doctors, who opened his 
hody while he was still living amd mate a publie demonstration 
of anata on the mole of Se. Thoms, after which he was thrown 
inta the fire (Stritter, 7243; Leleau, xii, 250,251}  Sluartly after 
(his the Eraperor avait invaded Bulgaria, Uie outposts to which 
were bare of deterilers, becunse of the recently made peace, and 
went as far as luntzas, or Tzikas, Le, the river Tytseha, bail 
the country waste tne then retaurie Cina panic without efecting 
anything irf. 5260; Sehafarik, i, 172). 

The neat year Constantine again invaded Bulgaria, where the 
people had driven out Umar or (Omar, the nominee of. Sabinus, 
and fuul put Tokin, the bieather of. Bayan, in his place. This 
Omar is the last of the Dealerii rulers named m the native 
lst sọ often mentioned. Eis name is clearly пот Usrian, 
ane ponis to the imfisienee o£. Mulianmmuedanisn having aired 
heen н аот the Ворага, даг, ассигДша [п the 
list, was of Lhe family оғ Ски. Tt makes bin inanediitely 
succenml Telec. 

С ће арра ег Пы Emperor, as ] have mentioned, the 
Bulsariais thel to the weewls alini the Leser Dunne. Never 
thebes u large namber of them were killed, including Toktu 
aud his bruther Basau, who, i£ thi same persen as. Paranus, had 
apparently. reburneil siii te ls own conitrv, 

Anokner nb their. losderg, whom they called Campacanna the 
Is identafiedd wttli Puzsanus by St. Martin ! Lebeau, xit, 252, nte 2), 
fed towards Varna, ss del virtually cera] whem he was 
put to death by his slaves. The Buleansns хеста, in fire, to 
have been Maliy crushed, ail the Homans wasted the 
greater parE oF thir territory (Stritter, 426, 5273. In 1085 QCon- 
stantine swdlvaneed acain te the bonlers o£ the Bulvarians, and 
Merl tu assal ther strenshold, eadled Ernmboles (e, the 
outlet] of the DBerisamians, — For this purpese pe prepare] il vast 
Hot ef QUO ships, und ordered them to renuleevous al 
Мелта аам Ankhialez, This feet and the 1пипепзе army 
which was its complement greutle terrilted the Bulgarians, aul 
(ev were prepared to treat. for terms, when a terrible storm 
йө Ге, аитуу the ihe, and vast итш of hia people - 
"dere it the Bier e returned to Constantinople (id. a7, Sag) 
This wils H erm lile uF the en pie, antt XL road Пиз Ln ins 
the slaves o£ Macedonia and Thessaly iade & piratieal raid on 
the islands of dhe Ereann, and it enst 2,800 robes ta risa 
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the inhabitants of Imbros, Samothrace, and Tenedos, whom they 
carried off (Jiresek, 142). 

In 774 the Emperor Constantine the Fifth ventured upon 
another campaign against the Bulgarians. He sent his cavalry 
to occupy e pasce and went to Varna with 2,000 transports. 
Theophanes tells us he proposed to go himself to the mouth of 
the Danube against the Russian boats, which he calls * Khelan- 
din" These Russians were no doubt Scandinavians and were 
apparently allied with the Bulgarians. It is the first time they 
are mentioned in history. The Emperor when he reached 
Varna became frightened, and was for returning. On the other 
hand, the Bulgarians, frightened at his arrival, sent Boilas and 
Tzigatus (Anastasius says, Boilan Tzigates (?), ie, the Boila 
Tzigates) to treat for peace. A treaty was accordingly made, 
and its conditions written down, and each ruler promised to 
respect the other's border. Thereupon the Emperor, who 
was by no means anxious for fighting, returned home again 
(Stritter, 528, 529). A few months later, however, we read that 
the Bulgarians sent an army of 12,000 men, under their boilades, 
who made an attack upon Berzetia (Jiresek glosses this as Brs- 
jaken land (7) which was apparently an independent country, 
and to capture prisoners The Emperor thereupon collected a 
large force, and in order not to seem as if he was breaking the 
peace, he professed it was directed against the Avars, who were 
then very troublesome. | 

He fell upon Bulgaria by way of Lithosoria (?) with 
80,000 men, and won à potent victory, and returned with a 
large booty. This treacherous campaign was nevertheless 
dignified with the name of a noble war, since no Roman soldiers 
or towns suffered. It was clearly a victory won through the 
Byzantine virtue of craft over the too trusting Bulgarians, and 
the fact is so acknowledged by Theophanes and the more candid 
chroniclers, Knowing that his conduct had involved savage 
reprisals, the Emperor in 774-5 prepared a fresh fleet, which 
was again broken to pieces by the weather, near Mesembria, 
The Bulgarians now paid back the treacherous Emperor in his 
own coin. Teleric their ruler (he is so called by Zonaras, 
Theophanes calls him Tzerig, and Kedrerus Eleric) wrote 
the «inae & letter, in which he professed that he wished 
to desert his own country, and go and live with him. In 
the meanwhile, for his own safety, he wished the Emperor to 
inform him of those among the Bulgarians who were his 
(Constantine's) friends and partizans, in order that he might 
confer with them. The Emperor ingenuously sent such list, and 
these friends of the empire were speedily put to death, much to 
the chagrin of Constantine (Stritter, 530, 351; Lebeau, xii, 302, 
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the inhabitants of Inibros, Samoilirace, emd Tenedos, whom they 
сатти off GFiresek, 142). 

In 1i4 the PEanperor Coustantine the Fifth ventured upon 
another cimpatgn against the Bulgarians. He sent his cavalry 
to occupy ble passes and went to Y arma with 20K transportu. 
Theophanes tells us le proposal Lo gu himself te the mouth of 
the Danube amus the Hassign dioats, which be calls ^ Khelun- 
dia" These Hussians were avo doubt Scandinavians and were 
apparently allied with the Bulgarians. It is the first time they 
ато mental га history. The Emperor when he reached 
Varna became frightened, amd was fur returning, (n the other 
hamel, the ulsarians, frightened at his arrival, sent Boilas and 
Tziratua (Anastusius says, Botluin Tzigates (7), ic, the Войи 
Tagates) to treat for peace A treaty was aocordingly male, 
а its comditiums written down, and cach ruler promised іо 
mespert the others border. Thereupon the Emperor, who 
was Lv no means anxious for felting, returned howe awin 
(Strites, ЭН, БАН}. A few months later, however, we real that 
the Bulgarians sent an army of LZ, 00 nen, under their boilades, 
who made an attack upou Bersetia (Jireseh elosses this as Hrs- 
jakeu land (7)) whieh was apparently an mdependent country, 
anl to capture prisoners. The Emperor tliereupon. eolected. a 
large force, amd in order not to seem as If he was breaking the 
peace, ho professed it waa divected against the Avars, who were 
then very troublesome, 

He fell upon Bulgaria ly way of Lithesoria (7) with 
SLOG men, and won a potent victory, aul returned with a 
large booty, This treacherous canpaien was nevertheless 
dirnified with the name of a noble war, since no Roman solkliers 
or towns sutfered, It was clearly a vietury won through the 
Byzantine virtue of craft over the ton traating Bulvarians, and 
the fact is so acknowledmed by Tlenpdicnes aml the more ennidlit 
chronicles. Knowing that his cunduet had involved sivaue 
reprisals, elie Emperor In 774-5 prepared à fresh fleet, which 
was again broken to pieces by the weuther, near Макена, 
The Pulrarians шаг раб Lack the treacherous Emperor in his 
wn mm. Teleme their ruler {le 1s so culled Uy Zonaras, 
Theophanes calls him Tzerig, amd KRedrerus Eleric} wrete 
the Emperor à detter, in whieh le professed that ia wished 
tn deseri lis owu саниге, am] so and Lye with him, in 
the imeanwinile, for his own sadery, he wished the. Emperor to 
intor him ob thnse amens the  Bulsauana who were his 
(Constantine s) friends ind partizans, in order that le might 
confer With then The Fiuperar imenunus]y sent such list, aud 
these Friends of the empire were speedily pot to death, nich to 
the chagrin of Constantine (Stritter, 530, 351; Lebeua, xi, ole, 
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note 3). It was probably to avenge this wrong that, in 775, 
he set out on another Bulgarian campaign, but he died on 
the way (id. 531). 

Constantine was succeeded by Leo the Khazar, in the first 
year of whose reign Teleric fled to Constantinople, where he was 
well received, married the cousin of Leo’s wife Irene, and was 

iven the title of a patrician. He was baptized, the Emperor 
fimself acting as his sponsor, and was rewarded with rich 
presents (id, 531-2). In 789 the Bulgarians again assailed the 
empire. Philetus, Duke of Thrace, was surprised by them and 
perished with the greater part of his army (Lebeau, xii, 352), 

In the spring of 791 the young Emperor Constantine the 
Sixth fought against the Bulgarians, who were led by their 
king Kardam, at Provat on the river St. George in Thrace, the 
modera Pravadi in the Balkans, between Shumla and Varna 
(id. 552, 533; Schafarik, ii, 173; Lebeau, xii, 357, note). Aftera 
slight skirmish both sides seem to have been panic stricken, and 
returned homewards. The following year he again went to 
Bulgaria, and built the town called the fortress of Markellians 
in the Balkans. Meanwhile Kardam with his people occupied 
the passes ; and the Emperor was led away by his youthful ardour 
and the advice of his councillors, one of whom, Pancratius, who 
is described as an astronomer or astrologer, foretold that he 
would win a victory. He was, on the contrary, terribly 
defeated, and lost a great number of men, including several 
great dignitaries of state, among whom were Lakhanodracon, 
the best general and most wicked man in the Empire, and 
Pancratius himself, while the baggage and sumpter cattle, and 
the Imperial equippage fell a prey to the victors (id, 533; 
Lebeau, xii, 359.) 

It would seem the Byzantine Empire, in addition to its other 
humiliations, had to pay tribute to the Bulgarians. 

Forfourteen years the annals aresilent about Bulgaria, when we 
are told there came a minatory message from the aged Kardam 

hreatening that, unless the Emperor would agree to pay him 
tribute, he would advance to the Golden Gate of Constan- 
tinople, and would overrun Thrace. The Emperor thereupon 
sent him some dung folded ina cloth, and said, “ The tribute you 
demand I send you. As you are an old man I do not wish to 
fatigue you, I will come and meet you at the fortress of the 
Markellians ; perhaps you will meet me there, and God shall judge 
between us" He thereupon collected a large force, and pro- 
ceeded to attack Kardam and his Bulgarians in the forest of Abro- 
leba, for seventeen days ; after which the Bulgarians grew weary 
of the struggle and returned home again (Stritter, ii, 534 ; Lebeau, 
xii, 269). We do not read of the Bulgarians again till 807, 
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nate 3) Tt was probably to avenge this wrona that, i 772, 
he seh ont on another Гаал сатраш, but he died on 
the wav did- aal) 

Constantine was succeeded by Len the Klazar, in the first 
year ol whose reign етіс На to Constantinople, where he was 
well received, married the cousin of Leo's wife Irene, and was 
riven the tithe of a ратилап, He was baptized, the Eauperor 
himself actie as dud sponsor, aml was rewarded with rieh 
presents (rf, 231-2). In TRY the Bulgarians айп Heeler] the 
empire.  Thilvkns, Duke of Thrace, waa surprised by them anil 
periahed with the greater part of bis army (Lebeau, xu, 442), 

In rhe sprig of 791 the young FEnmperor Constantine. the 
Sixth Fousht ssaimet the Bulbrarans, who were del by their 
kinz Kardam, at Provuk on the river ЗЇ. {тиггп ii Thrace, the 
шега Pravadt in the Balkans, between Зайна ат Varna 
fet, 2, EB Sehafarik, ti, 179) Labenu, xu, HOT, mete). After a 
slight skirmish Loth sides seem ta have been panie strieken, aiul 
returned homewards, The folluwine your he amaun went do 
Bulenria, aml bhuli the town called the fortress. o£. Markellians 
iu the Balkana, Meanwhile Kardim with his people occupied 
the passes ; and the Eniperor wis led away һу huis youthful andionr 
gud the adyige af lus commerllors, owe ol shi, Panucrtius, who 
ia tleseribedl as an astronomer or astrolerer, foretell that he 
would win a  vietery. — He ws, оп the contrary, terrible 
defeated, amd lost a sreat suger of men, including several 
sreab ienitaries cf state, among whom were Lakhawadtacon, 
the best general and most wickel шан in the /Enmue and 

‘aerating blmselt, while the bugease amd sumpter сае, агні 
the Гарет equippase fella prey to the vietors (&£. 533; 
Lebeau, xii, 335.) 

Jt wll ste the Byzantine Fratre, in additiou to ita other 
humiliations, lad to pay tribute to the Bulgarians- 

Forfonrteen years the ammals aresilent about DBuliraria, when we 
are bold there eame a mingtory message from the aged Kandanm 
threatening that, unless thé. Emperor would agree bo pav inim 
tribube, le cwonhi nülvance to the Collen Guate of Constan- 
tineple, and would overrun Thrace. This. Emperor. thereupon 
sent lium seme dung folded 13 cloth, and said, " The tribute you 
demaml [ send veu, — s ven ave au oll inan. 1 do not. swish to 
fatigue you, I wi come aud riecb you at (be fortress o£ tlie 
Markellians; perhaps veu wil meet ze there, atil God shall үйгө 
between ux. Пе therenpon neülleeted a lare force, uml pre- 
reha] toattack Kanlat aml his Tulbrarianas in dle forest of A fir- 
leba, for seventeen ays; alter which Gee: Bulguriangs grew weary 
of £he strugirle and returned home ain (Stricter, tà, 531: Рени, 
xii, dot], — We do not read of the Lulsariuns atain till 807, 
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when Nicephorus proposed to march against them, but was 
detained at home in consequence of a conspiracy. 

In the year 809 the Bulgarians waylaid the Imperial military 
chest near the river Strymon, and captured over 100,000 pounds 
of gold, and a large number of the soldiers with their com- 
mander were killed. A general muster then took place of the 
"taxati proceres" from the neighbouring districts, whereupon 
the Bulgarians withdrew (Stritter, iji, 535). The same year 
before Easter, Krum, the Bulgarian ruler, invaded the Koman 
borders, captured Sardica (ie, the modern Sophia) and killed 
6,000 soldiers, besides many of the citizens. The Emperor 
Nicephorus would thereupon have marched against them, but his 
councillors were afraid,and began to disperse. On his speaking 
harshly to them, some deserted, including a famous Arab 
mechanician, named Enthymius, and he had to return without 
doing anything. Two years later Nicephorus again set out 
with his son Stauracius, and with a large army from Thrace and 
other parts, among whom were a large number of poor people 
armed with slings and poles, who were attracted by the hopes of 
pay. When this army reached the fort of the Markellians Krum 

ew frightened and sued for peace, but the Emperor, who is 
acri as a second Ahab by the chronicler Theophanes, 
insisted upon trying his fortune in the dangerous country of 
Bulgaria. Before he entered it, however, he was deserted by 
one of his favourite slaves who fled to the enemy, taking with 
him 100 pounds of gold and the Imperial robes, a desertion which 
was deemed of sinister omen ; we are told the Emperor constantly 

jeated to himself “I know not whether I am compelled by 
God or the Devil, but an irresistible force seems to urge me 
on.” At first the Imperialists were successful, and behaved with 
great cruelty ; the Em ror ordered even the children to be 
slaughtered, and busied himself only with looking after the plun- 
der. Krum's palace, which Zonaras says was called his aula by 
the Bulgarians, was burnt, and the Emperor put his seal upon his 
effects and punished several soldiers who committed rapine there 
by cutting off their hands and ears, Krum begged him to spare 
his people, and offered to accept any terms he should dictate; but 
this being refused, he assembled and harangued his men, and 
locked up the exit and ingress to the place where the Im- 
perialists were encamped with wooden fences like a wall. The 
Bulgarians worked so hard that in two days the Imperialists 
were caged in an iron grasp. When Nicephorus learnt what 
had been done he despaired of escape. After some days the 
Bulgarians made a night attack upon the camp and caused a 
terrible slaughter. Nicephorus himself and his chief men were 
killed and beheaded. Among the latter were Aetius, Peter, 
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when Nicephorus proposed to march against them, but was 
detained at home in consequence of a conspiracy. 

In the year #00 the Bulvarians waylatd the Imperial military 
Chest near the river Strymen, und capbured over 100,000 pounds 
of sold, and a lares Humber of che soldiers with their com- 
maler sere killed: A general muster then took place of the 
"taxati proceres" from ihe uei li boring districts, whereupon 
the HBulearians withdrew (S4ritter, di S45), Tie saine year 
before Faster, Ern, the. Bulgarian ruler, invaded the. Roman 
borders, captured Bardien (5e, the inodern. Sophia) aud. Killed 
6,000 soldiers, branes many of the eitizens The Emperor 
Nicephorus would thereupon have marched against them, but his 
coaurneilors were afrad, and began to disperse, On his speaking 
harshly to them, snme deserted, including a famous Arab 
mechanician, named Enthiymias, amd de lad Eo return without 
doing anythiur. Two years later Nicephorus again act ont 
with his son Stauracing, amid willi a large army froin Thrace and 
other parts, amicus whom were 3 large number of poor people 
armed with slings and poles. who were attracted by the hopes uf 
pay. When this army reached the fortof the Markellians Krum 
mew frishteued and sued for peace, but the Торе, жо 18 
described as a second Ahab by the chronicler Theophanes, 
inaisted upon trying his fortune in. Mie. dangerous country of 
Bulgaria, Before he entered it, however, he waa deserted by 
one of his favourite slaves who del te the enemy, taking with 
him 100 pounds ot gold aud the Imperal robes, a desertion which 
waa deemed of sinister omen; we are told the Emperor constantly 
repeated to himself “I kow not whether f zum compelled by 
Gol or the Devil, but an irresistible force seems to wreg im: 
оп." At frst the linperialista were anccessful, and behaved with 
great cruelty; the Emperor onlered even the children to Ee: 
slauvhtered, snd busied kimself only with looking after the plun- 
der — Krun's palace, which Zonaras says was called his aula by 
the Bulgarians, was burnt, ard the Emperor put his seal upon his 
effects and punished several soldiers who eemniintted rapine there 
by cutting off them hands anc eus. Krom berger hun to spare 
his people, and offered to accept any terms he should dictate; but 
this being refused, he. assemble and haramrued his men, and 
blocked up the exit and ingress to the place where the Im- 
perralists were cueampial witü weoden fences like a wall, The 
Mulsatiuns worked se Band that in two davs the. [mperialists 
were ceased in an iron grasp. When Nieephorus learnt what 
had been dane he despaired of escape, After sume days the 
Bulgarians meade a night atkack upon the camp and caused a 
terrible slaughter, Nicephorus hemgeli and las chief men were 
killed and behended, Amon? the latter were Actius, Feler, 
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Sisinius, Tryphyles, and Theodosius, all patricians. Salibaras, 
called the Prefect, also a gen Romanus the patrician, and 
Duke of the East, the Duke of Thrace, and many protospatharii, 
spathari, commanders of the army, men of the bedchamber, 
provincial officers and a vast crowd of people, so that the 
noblest and greatest among the Christians perished on that day, 
besides a vast number of arms and treasure. The chronicler 
naturally adopts T lugubrious phrases in describing the 
disaster. He adds that Krum carried off the Imperial head 
as a trophy, hung it on a tree, and showed it in triumph to his 
various peoples, and then in the fashion so prevalent among the 
Tureoman races, When the flesh had decayed off it, he covered 
the skull with silver, and converted it into a drinking cup, to be 
used when he joined in the feasts with the zdravicas or boljars 
of the Slavini. Stauracius escaped badly wounded to Adrianople, 
and died six months later; others also found refuge in the forests 
and marshes (Stritter, op. cit. 536-541; Lebeau, xii, 446-449), but 
altogether the disaster was appalling, and gave rise to one of 
Gibbon's sonorous phrases, in whieh he says that the advantage 
of the death of Nicephorus overbalanced, in the publie opinion, 
the destruction of a Roman army (op. cit. vi, 88). 

The next year Krum overran Thrace and Macedonia. He 
captured Debeltos, not far from the Black Sea, and carried off 
its citizens and bishop. The chronicler says he transported 
them into “another country,” by which expression Schafarik 
understands Hungary, but which doubtless means Wallachia. 
Meanwhile the Emperor Michael, who had marched against him, 
had to try and conciliate his own rebellious soldiers with 
presents and otherwise, and the invaders had it their own way 
accordingly. Ankhialus and Berrhwa were deserted, as were 
Nicwa, Philippopolis, Probatir (ie, Pravati) Philippi, and 

Amphipolis, then ealled Strymon (Stritter, op. eit. 542, 543). 
| rum, who was master of a portion of Thrace and Mace- 
donia, now made overtures through his envoy Dragomir 
(Dargameros) to renew the pact formerly made between Theo- 
dosius and the Bulgarians in the year 716, with the additional 
conditions that the Greek merchants should in entering 
Bulgaria make a declaration of the goods they had with them fur 
customs purposes, and in default have them confiscated, and that 
the Emperor should undertake to restore not only Bulgarian 
fugitives, but also such Roman prisoners as had succeeded in 
breaking their bonds and saping (Stritter, op. cit. 543). In 
case his terms were refused, he threatened to attack Mesem- 
bria, the modern Misivria, on the Gulf of Burghas, which he 
proceeded to beleaguer. His siege artillery was superintended 
by an Arab skilled in such machines, who had been baptised 
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ati died six months Liter; others also found refuze in tli: forests 
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altezether the disaster was appallimr, and give rise to. one of 
Gibbous sonornus phrases, m whieh he saxa that the advantage 
of tha death ot. Nicephorus overbalaneesd, im the public opimten, 
the destruction of a Homan army fap. ed vi, SH) 

The next year Rerum overran Theace and Macelomu. He 
captured Debelios, net far from the Black Sea, and carried off 
lia citizens and bishop. The chromicler sawa he transported 
them into "another country,” by wich expression Sclutarik 
understands Hungary, but which deubtlezs means Wallachia, 
Meanwhile the Emperor Michael, who bad uniarchect against hia, 
hal rto try amd conciliate his vwa rebelluus sohliers with 
presenis xnd otherwise, and. the invadera had it their own way 
accordingly, | Ankhualus uml Berthaa were deserted, as were 
Nicea, Phiippopolia, Probatur (5e, Pravatih Philippa, aid 
Amphipalis, ten called Stremon (Stritter, op. eif. 542, 543. 

Erum, who was master of a portion ot Thrace aml Mace- 
donia, now made overtures throursh dus envoy Tracomir 
( Dargàtneros) to renew the pact furmerly made betwean Theo- 
dosius and the Bulvarians in| the year 7 iu, with the additional 
соты» that Lhe — Greek. merchants: should im ешти 
Buleatia rake a declaration of the foods they dud with thom for 
Custrins purposes, and in debt lavi chen cutfiscatect!, and that 
the. Fiuperor showd шша Бе бо restore not only Puleurian 
fuiritives, ht alse seh. koman premers às. lad. succeed. in 
breakin their benda imd escrpngt (riter, om. ef. 343), dn 
сазе his terms were refused, he threateniel ps attack Moesein- 
bria, the moler Mistvria, on the fault af Burgas, which he 
proceeded to beleaguer, His stes artillery was superintemled 
by ап Arab skilled m such machines, who had been baptised 
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under the name of Euthymius, and had been stationed. at 
Adrianople; but not getting the rewards he expected from the 
Greeks, and having, in fact, suffered punishment at their hands, 
he deserted to the Bulgarians, as I have mentioned, and taught 
them the secrets of his craft. They were not long in capturing 
the city, and secured much booty of gold and silver there, 
including 36 brazen tubes to shoot Greek fire through, with a 
quantity of that terrible ammunition (id. 544-548). Michael was 
now anxious to make peace, and sent for the chief ecclesiastical 
dignitaries to consult with him. 

The question of surrendering the refugees was the chief 
difficulty. The Bulgarian laws were very severe, and many to 
escape them had fled to Constantinople and been baptized, and 
had paced a number of те in their wake, so that the 
Bulgarian king began to fear that his kingdom might be depopu- 
lated. Оп the other hand, the Bulgarians held in captivity even 
a larger number of Greek prisoners. This weighed with the 
Emperor and others who, with ee mee before zem of 
giving up certain Bulgarians to condizn punishment or of leavi 
piene of Greeks to suffer death, chose, we read, like ils 
in a shipwreck, to side with dearest to them, a conclusion 
which would also secure peace. Two of the principal church 

ignitaries raised their voice against this course. They declared 
it would be infamous to surrender refugees who had trusted 
themselves with them, and who in becoming Christians had in 
fact ceased to be refugees. Constantinople had become not 
merely their home but their sanctuary, and as to their own com- 
patriots they ought to release them with the sword and not at 
the expense of their victims (Stritter, 544, 545: Lebeau, xii, 
465,466). Meanwhile Krum, having captured Mesembria, pro- 
ceeded to lay waste Thrace. His course was only stayed by the 
outbreak of a terrible epidemic, which destroyed two-thirds of his 
army, and compelled him to retire, The Emperor determined to 
take advantage of his weakness. He collected his forces, chiefly 
Cappadocians and Armenians, who were, however, scandalized by 
the interference in military affairs of the Empress Procopia. It 
was decided that the army should not move beyond the Roman 
frontier, and soon its exactions upon the citizens was found to be 
even more harassing than a hostile invasion. In June Krum 
crossed thefrontier and advanced to Bersinikia. Some small skir- 
mishes took place in whieh the Greeks Énerally won. Mean- 
while the extreme heat severely taxed the Bulgarians, and the 
Emperor was for trusting to the weather rather than his arms. 
His prudence aroused murmurs among his men, incited by Leo 
the Armenian, who had his own game to play, and a battle was 
determined upon. In this struggle the Imperialists seem -at 
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first to have been successful, but according to the chroniclers the 
tide of vietory was turned by the defection of Leo, who with- 
drew with his men at a critical moment, when a panic ensued. At 
first the Bı ians, thinking the retreat a ruse, refused to follow, 
but presently, seeing the Greeks scattered, they fell upon them 
furiously, and having slaughtered a great number secured a 
crowd of prisoners and a great quantity of trophies. 

Mishael. retired to Constantinople, and soon after resigned 
the throne to Leo who was raised to it by the soldiery (Stritter, 
548-553). Krum, leaving. his brother to attack Adrianople, 
advanced himself towards Constantinople and made a perambu- 
lation about the city from Blakhernas to the Golden Gate. In 
a meadow outside, we are told, he went through some demoniacal 
sorceries and sacrificed men and cattle (Simeon Logotheta et 
auct. incertus Stritter, 554). One author mentions especially 
dogs as being sacrificed. Krum then went down to the 
seashore where he dipped his feet in the water and washed 
them, and then sprinkled the army and made his progress 
to his tent between two rows of his concubines, who mean- 
while sang songs in his praise. The strength of the walls 
and of the defending army soon showed him that it would 
not be feasible to take the city. He accordingly was read 
to listen to terms, and was apparently willing to withdraw if 
secured the payment of an annual subsidy, and a present of 
rich garments and a number of maidens. He also demanded 
permission to thrust his spear into the Golden Gate of the 
city. Leo suggested a conference, and that Krum, attended 
by some of his people unarmed, should again repair to the 
strand while he (Leo) would, in company with some of his 
people, draw near in a ship, and they could arrange terms 
at a colloquy. Meanwhile the faithless Emperor ordered three 
of his men to plant themselves in ambush, and having given 
them the watchword ordered them on a given signal to fire 
their arrows on the unsuspecting Bulgarian chief, The latter 
duly set out to keep his appointment, accompanied by three 
companions, namely, Constantine called Patzes, who had some 
time before fled to the Bulgarians, and married Krum's sister, 
Constantine's son, and his Logotheta or finance minister. 
The Bulgarian king dismounted, whereupon the signal was duly 
given, the three men in ambush sprang out. Krum got on 
his horse, and although wounded fled and reached his people in 
safety. His companions, however, were captured, and the 
оте put to death (id, 554-556). 

Naturally enraged at this act of wanton treachery, Krum 
proceeded to wreak his vengeance with no light hand. He 
wasted the district with fire and sword, burnt the beautiful 
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first to have been successit, bubacconline ta the chroniclers the 
tide of victory was turned fey the defection of Len, who willt- 
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churches outside the city gate, which had been built by Irene, 
Nicephorus, and Michael, with the monasteries and 
Then passing on to the suburb of Saint Thomas, he destroyed the 
and sacred structures there, burning the buildings and 
ing the columns, and destroyed the circus with its marble 
statues, its brazen lion, &c., killing all whom he met, even the 
cattle. Thence his people made their way to the strand and 
set fire to all the fleet, and captured a vast booty, and burnt a 
large portion of the town inside the Golden Gate as far as the 
Rigias, which falls into the Propontis west of Selymbria. They 
overthrew the famous bridge at the river Athyras, now called the 
` Karasu, and wasted the town, ravaged Selymbria (now called 
Selivria), Daonis, and the environs of "Heraclea. They laid waste 
Rhiedestas, now Rodosto, on the Sea of Marmora, plundered 
the outskirts of Panios, and then entered the Ganian mountains. 
From this district they carried off a great number of к 
and collected a vast troop of cattle, women, and boys, 
sent off into Bulgaria. They then advanced into e Die ded 
to Hexamilios, Abydos, and Ebros, and overthrew all the towns 
great and small from there to Adrianople (id. 556, 557). They 
then beleagured Adrianople itself, whose citizens, pressed by 
famine, consented to surrender the town. The ravage must 
have been terrible. Kram was at length avenged, and withdrew 
with a great body of captives, who were transported to “ Bulgaria 
the Danube, a phrase which has been interpreted by 
farik as meaning Hungary as far as Pesth, Erlau, Marmarosh, 
de, and the Theiss (op. cit. ii, 174 and 201, 202), but I believe 
the phrase means merely W allachia, which was a part of the 
Bulgarian kingdom, and [ am strongly inclined to believe that the 
Viakhs of this district and of Transylvania are largely, though 
not altogether, the descendants of the Macedonians transported 
by Krum and his successor. 

Among those transported were all the citizens of Adrianople, 
including Manuel the bishop, also the parents of Basil, who 
was afterwards Emperor, and Basil himself then a boy. These 
emigrants, we are told, were closely attached to the Christian 
faith and converted many of the Bulgarians, among whom there 
werent this time no Christians (44. 557, 558, note). Elated by his 
former victory Krum, it would seem, repeated his attack the 
next year and proceeded as before to harry the inhabitants and 
cattle ; thereupon the Emperor Leo once more sent hostages to 
treat for peace, This being scornfully rejected, he marched 
with his troops towards Mesembria and intrenched himself near 
there. The Bulgarians were not long in coming, but meanwhile 
he secreted his people on a mountain, afterwards called Leo's 
Hill, whenve after nightfall he fell on the unsuspecting invaders, 
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who were panic stricken, many of them were killed, while 
Krum himself escaped with difficulty. The Emperor then 
to have made a raid into Bulgaria, where he made many seems 
captives. The men were slaughtered, the women carried off as 
slaves, while the children in arms were barbarously broken 
against the stones, and Leo returned home in triumph (id. 

558-560). 

. This was a fortunate issue for the Greeks, who were no doubt 
in a very serious difficulty, and we are not surprised to find that 
this very year, i.e, in 814, envoys went to Louis, the Emperor of 
the Franks, to solicit his aid against the Bulgarians and other 
barbarians (Ann. Lauriss, Pertz, i, 122). Apparently during the 
succeeding winter, which wes a very mild one, Krum at the 
head of 30,000 men, who are said to have been encased in iron, 
advanced as far as Arcadiopolis, which they captured, and then 
madea regular“ baranta” after the fashion of the Turkomans, 
driving off 50,000 people captive, who were doubtless transported 
across the Danube, and sent to join their relatives in Wallachia 
and Transylvania. These captives were transported with all 
their property, including their cattle-yokes, their domestic 
furniture, clothes, tools, and herds of oxen and sheep. It was, 
in fact, the transportation of a whole people .for the purpose of 
colonization, The Roumans of our day are in every probability 
the descendants of the Thracian peasants carried off by the 
Bulgarians, a transportation which began in the sixth century, 
but was largely the work of Krum, __ 

Krum made still another campaign against the empire, We are 
told that he collected a vast army of Avars,and of different 
kinds of Slavini, with an elaborate siege apparatus, 5,000 
carts and 10,000 sumpter beasts, and marched towards the 
Imperial city. Leo having heard of these preparations, ordered 
a levy and enlarged the defences of his capital, causing a new 
ditch and rampart to be made on the side of Blakhernas. The 
impending struggle, however, was averted by the death of Krum, 
which occurred on the 13th of April, and was accompanied by 
bleeding at the mouth, ears, and nose. It was reported that 
some mariners coasting along the Bulgarian shore heard a voice 
from heaven announcing his death, which was no doubt most 
grateful news to the таті Schafarik and Jiresek date.the 
event in the year 811—I know not on what authority, and in 
fact this date is hardly compatible with the events that are 
reported as having occurred between the time of his great 
defeat and his death, and it would seem that he did not die at 
least before the year 816. 

Krum was a most important figure in Bulgarian history, and 
his prowess was felt not only in the south but also in the north 
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who were panie stricken, many of them were killed, while 
Krom Linself escapesb with citiculty. The Faupwrot thet 
ro have made il rand meto Balbeti, where his tale many seers 
captives, The uen were slauhiteral, the won carril ott as 
slaves, while thi children iu arms were barbarcushy liken 
dentist the stones, and Je гол мое in Очам (ad 
ЗМ - i4]. 
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succeed «winter, whieh wos a very mibki ene, Krune at the 
henk of WAHRE pre, Whe are sail to have been ишен] in mor, 
rau ais баг из Алт, алс tliev eaptured, aid then 
мао а mesülar * barantz 7 after du: fashion of tbe Turkonans, 
riin o zo onn) peuple captive, wine weneiluabitless t1 iis ported 
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Krui wasa meet Buportant Heure di Dubsman histor, aud 
his pruwegs was felt not only he the sunthi laur ales in dle north 
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of his kingdom, The victories of Charlemagne had broken the 
power of the Avars and made it easy for Krum to extend his 
attacks in the direction of Pannonia, and he overthrew the 
power of the Avars to its very foundation. The Bulgarians, we 
are told, were much pleased with the dress of the Avars, which 
they adopted in lieu of their own. Krum questioned his Avar 
prisoners as to why their sovereign and they had been so 
grievously overthrown. They replied that false witness and ' 
mutual slanders had been the cause of their misfortunes as they 
had of other powerful States. The wise and prudent had been 
displaced from the government by the intrigues of the powerful ; 
injustice and venality had affected the administration of justice, 
drunkenness had prevailed greatly among them, while others 
had been corrupted by bribes, and that all of them had become 
merchants and had taken to cheating one another. Thence,they 
said, their overthrow. Accordingly Krum called together the 
Bulgars, and ereated new laws for them, punishing with death 
those who should accuse others falsely. He forbade the use of 
intoxicating drinks, and ordered the vines to be torn up by the 
roots, Avarice was condemned, and hospitality and generosity 
ineuleated, &c. (id. 562, 563). The extent to which the Bulgarians 
dominated at this,time in Pannonia has been much exaggerated. 
It would seem from the few facts we possess that the power 
of the Avars had now been thoroughly crushed, and that their 
old country was now divided between the Franks and the 
Bulgarians, who were conterminous with one another. 
Schafarik, Dummler, and others, make the Theiss the western 
boundary of the Bulgarian kingdom, and include in it all 
the eountry to the east of that river; but from the negotia- 
tions that took place shortly after this with the Franks about a 
definite boundary it isnot probable that the limit was of such a 
definite nature as the river Theiss. It seems, on the contrary, 
to me, that there intervened between the Bulgarian and 
Frankish borders a piece of more or less independent territory 
still subject to Avar princes, who were dependent on the Franks. 

Eginhardt tells us that in 818, while the Frank Emperor was 
staying at Heristal, envoys went to him from the Obodriti as 
well as from Bornas, the ruler of the Goduscani and Timociani, 
who had lately separated from the Bulgarians and placed them- 
selves under the authority of the Franks (Eginhardt Annales, 
Pertz, 1, 205). 

These Slavic tribes, as I showed in the former paper, occupied 
the lower Theiss, the Timok, and the Lower Morava, and it is 
more than Eee that the Bulgarian frontier was now 
actually pushed to the latter river while the Serbs beyond 
were doubtless also dependent on the great Krum. 
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According to one tradition, Krum was succeeded by a chief 
named Tsokos; another authority makes him be succeeded by 
Dukum, which may be a form of the same name, and he again 
by Diceng or Ditzeng (Lebeau, xiii, 10, note, and the prologue and 
menologium of the Emperor Basil cited by Jiresek, op. cit. 146). 

Tsokos is said to have put to death Manuel, Archbishop of 
Adrianople, with some companions whom he first tried to make 
apostasize, According to Golubinski three other bishops and 
o/4 persons were thus put to death (Jiresek, 140). Kedrenus 
tells us distinctly that K was succeeded by Krytegon, who 
was much more cruel than himself, and he assigns to him the 
execution of the Bishop Manuel (Stritter, 563). 

We now meet with another Bulgarian king, called Ombritag 
by Theophylactus, Mortagon by Kedrenns, and the continuator of 
Constantine, and Omortag by the Frank annalists, and in an 
inscription to which I shall presently refer. The tremendous 
victory won by the Emperor apparently exhausted the Bulga- 
rians very materially, and we are told that Omortag, not being 
able to contend successfully against the empire, деси 
to send home the other prisoners, among whom were Basil and 
his parents (id.). Roesler would argue that all the people trans- 
ported by Krum returned again on this occasion, but this is quite 
incredible, as we have seen the latter transported, a whole 
nation with all its impedimenta, while the returned prisoners 
were doubtless some of the grandees who had special ties with 
the empire. 

Omortag at this time made a pact with the Emperor Leo by 
which he agreed to a thirty years truce, a truce which really lasted 
for thirty years. Leo swore by the Bulgarian gods, while Omortag 
swore by the God of the Christians, On the accession of 
Michael, and the rebellion of his general, Thomas, who laid siege 
to Constantinople, Omortag wrote to the Emperor offering him 
his assistance. This the latter refused. Nevertheless, the Bul-. 
garian king, who was probably anxious for some booty, and 
pleaded the obligations he was under by virtue of the recent 
treaty, prepared an army, entered the Roman borders, and pitched 
his camp at Kedoctus, probably the Aqueduct near Heraclea. 
There he fought a savage battle with Thomas, whom he defeated, 
and returned home laden with captives and booty; this was in 
the year 822 (Stritter, 564-6). | 

Two years later we find Omortag sending envoys to the Frank 
Emperor, who sent back one ealled Machelin with them as his 
representative. About the same time envoys also went from the 
Obodriti Pradecenti, who lived east of the lower Theiss, to 
complain of the constant harrying they were subject to on the 
part of the Bulgarians. The following year fresh envoys went from 
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Omortag to settle the disputed frontier between the two empires. 
They were apparently detained in Bavaria for some time, and 
only admitted to an audience a few months later. This embassy 
was repeated again in $26, but it was apparently ineffective, for 
in 827 a Bulgarian fleet went up the Drave, and devastated the 
country of the Pannonian Slaves, then dependent on the empire, 
with fire and sword. The Frank officials were driven out and 
replaced by Bulgarian governors (Ezinhardt Annales, Pertz, i, 
212-216). In 828 the Bulgarians devastated Upper Pannonia, 
and as Baldrie, Duke of Friauli, had proved himself unfit to 
cope with the invaders, he was deprived of his province, which 
was divided into four counties (id. 217). 

Enhardus, the Fuldensian annalist, tells us further that Louis 
the Younger was in 828 sent against the Bulgarians. In 829 the 
latter again sent a fleet along the Drave and burnt several towns 
within the Imperial borders (Pertz, id. i, 359, 360). 

The Frank annalists do not give the details of the Bulgarian 
encroachment upon Pannonia as we would wish, but from a 
number of facts Schafarik and others have concluded that 
Syrmia lying between the Save and the Drave, Eastern Hungary 
from Pesth and the Matra mountains to the sources of the Theiss, 
together with the district between the Serbian Morava and 
the Timok, remained subject to the Bulgarians until the irrup- 
tion of the Magyars (op. eif. iji, 176). This I hold with 
Hunfalvy to be quite improbable. The Bulgarian attacks on 
Pannonia were mere raids, and I have little doubt that their 
Бе possessions north of the Danube were limited to 

allachia. I shall have more to say about this in the next 
paper of this series. 

_ We donot know when Omortag died. In 1858 Mr. C. Daskalof 
found in the Lavra of the 40 martyrs at Tirnova, which has 
been altered into a mosque, a rude inseription in Greek letters 
on a red marble pillar which looks very ancient, and as if it had 
been in the water a long time. This inscription records the 
building of three houses or palaces by Omortag near the Danube. 
There is no date or religious symbol on the pillar, which Jiresek 
sup | was once placed on a grave mound on the Danube, 
doubtless the burial place of the chieftain (op. cit. 148, 149). 
The inscription is otherwise interesting as it gives us the correct 
form ан name, 

,.At this point we reach a very confused period in Bulgarian 
history —Jiresek has passed it by without comment and Scha- 
farik throws little light on it. The fact is that we are limited 
to a passage of George the Monk, which was copied by the 








и and which is singularly inconsequent and contra- 
dictory. He tells us that during the reign of the Emperor 
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Theophilus (ie, 829-842), the commander of the army in 
Macedonia was called Cordyles, He, it seems, had been one of 
the Macedonians transported by Krum, and when he found his 
way home again had left his son in command of the Macedo- 
nians north of the Danube, ie, of the Vlakhs He now pro- 
posed to the Emperor that he should send a fleet which might 
transport these exiles home again. 

About this time Leo the Grammarian says that Baldimer, i.e. 
Vladimir, the grandson of Krum and father of Simeon, was the 
ruler of Bulgaria. The father of Simeon was the Tzar Boris or 
Bogoris who was therefore the same person as the Baldimer of 
this account. Boris is said by Constantine Porphyrogenitus to 
have been the son of Presia, and the probability is that Presia 
was in fact the successor of Krum. Of him we only know 
that, according to Constantine, he fought for three years against 
Vlastimir, or Vladimir, the ruler of the Serbians, without any 
result (Stritter, ii, 154). Let us now turn to the statement of 
George the Monk. He tells us that when Cordyles made the 
proposition above named, Baldimer (or Boris) was absent at 
Thessalonica, and the captives took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to set out with their goods. Baldimer now returned, 
crossed the Danube and attacked them. Driven to despair they 
put Tzantzes and Cordyles at their head, resisted and killed 
some of the Bulgarians and captured others. Unable to recross 
the river they appealed to the Hungarians, here called Ouggroi, 
and who are now mentioned definitely for the first time. Mean- 
while the Imperial flotilla arrived. At this juncture the Mace- 
donians noticed a vast body of Hungarians coming towards 
them and threatening them. They offered to allow them to 
embark if they would abandon their property to them. As 
they refused to do this, a struggle ensued, and the Hungarians 
woro pay to Digi: They then embarked and arrived safely in 
Macedonia (Stritter, ii, 566, 567; Lebeau, xiii, 183, 184). Here, 
again, we have a mere handful of people. It is incredible that 
any flotilla at the command of the Greek Emperor should have 
tr more than a mere fraction of the crowds who were 
carried away by Krum. There is one word in the statement of 
Leo which has caused some difficulty. He refers to the Bulgarian 
king in one passage as Komes. Now it is curious that in the 
inseription of Mortagon already referred to he is styled Giom 
Mortagon. Can this be the Bulgarian form of the title Khan ? 

In 843, when the throne of Byzantium was occupied by the 
Emperor Michael the Third, under the tutelage of his mother 
Theodora, we find Boris threatening to invade the empire; but 
on receiving a martial reply from the empress he agreed to 
renew the pact which his nM had made. Theodora now 
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sent to redeem a monk called Theodore who was surnamed 
Kuphar,and who had been made captive, while Boris similarly 
sent to ask for the return of his sister who had been captured 
by the Greeks long before, and was then livinginthe palace. She, 
it seems, had become more or less a Christian, and now sought to 
influence her brother, who had heard something of the faith from 
the monk Theodore (Stritter, ii, 568, 569). This рь e prose- 
lytism was not altogether an effective peacemaker, for we read 
of the Bulgarians making a raid upon Macedonia in 852 in 
which they suffered severely (id. 569, 570). But this was a 
solitary break in a really long truce. The next year Boris was 
at issue with the Franks He had sent embassies to Louis 
the German in 845 and 852, probably to complain about an 
invasion of his borders. These were followed in 853 by a 
hostile movement, in which his people, who were in alliance 
with the Slavic subjects of Rastislaf, then the ruler of Moravia 
and Slovakia, were defeated (Ruodolphus Fuldensis Pertz, i, 364- 
367 ;and Prud. Trec. id. 448). 

Boris had another war on his hands against the Serbians, in 
which he tried to revenge his father's defeat by Vlastimir, and 
attacked the latter's sons Muntimir, Stroemir, and Goinik, but 
he was defeated, and his own son Vlastimir or Vladimir was cap- 
tured, Ee wan twelve war engines. 

This disaster induced him to come to terms. He was then 
in the Serbian land, and as he feared some ambush on his way 
home, he was escorted as far as Rasa, ie, Novi-Bazar, whi 
was on his frontier, by Borena and Stephen, the sons of 
Muntimir, who were rewarded by rich presents, and in turn 
gave him two maidens, two falcons, two dogs, and 90 skins, as 
was the fashion of making peace among the Bulgarians. 
Presently civil strife arose between the three Serbian Princes, 
and Muntimir, having won the day, sent his two brothers 
captive into Bulgaria, retaining as hostage Peter, the son of 
Goinik, who soon after escaped to Croatia (Stritter, ii, 155 and 
575, 576), Stroimir married a Bulgarian wife. During the rei 
of Muntimir in Serbia, many of lis people were converted by 
missionaries sent by the Emperor Basil, and we are told that 
- both the Serbs and Croats now acknowledged their dependance 
on the empire (Stritter, ii, 92). | 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus mentions that Boris had a strupgle 
with the Croats, in which he was not very successful, and agreed 
to a peace (Stritter, ii, 600). 

è now reach a notable event in Bulgarian history, namely, 
the conversion of its king to Christianity. This took place, accord- 
ing to Schafarik, who has examined the chronology of these 
events with some pains, in the year 861 (op. eit. 181, note 2). 
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sent to redeem a monk called "Theodore who was surnamed 
Kuphar and whọ had been made captive, while Doris similarly 
cent to ask for the return of his sister who had heen captured 
by the Greeks long before, and was then living mo the palace. She, 
it seems, had became more ur less a Christian, and now seurht ta 
influence her brother, who had heird something of the faith fromm 
the mouk Theulore (Stritter, u, 568, 265). This relimous prose- 
lytism was not altawether an elective peacemaker, for we read 
of the Bulzurians oaking û ronl upon Mucedenia in 852 In 
which they suffered severely (pf. DOU, ETO) Бш Пиз was 4 
solitary break ima really kong truce. The next year Goris was 
ab issue with the Frinks. He bud sent embussies lo Louis 
the German in 845 amd 825, probally to complain about ап 
invastón of his borders These were folewed in 833 by a 
hostile movement. In which bis people, who were in alliance 
wilh the Slavie subjects of Kastisla!, theu the ruler of. Moravia 
a Slovakia, were defeated (Raodolphus Fuldensis Pertz, 1, 464- 
Эбт ami Prud, Trec. it. 444), 

Boris had anocher war on his hands ajainst the Serhtans, in 
which he tril to revenge Tes füther's deleat by Vlastu, and 
atblacked the latters sous Muntumir, Strocmir, am]. ізн, buk 
he was deleabed, ànd his own zon Vlastiniiz or Vliiditmir was cap- 
tured, Lovether with twelve wir ane ries. 

This disaster induced hi te come tu terms, He was then 
in the Serbian tand, auel) as he feared some ambush ou kus way 
home, he was escorted as tar as lasa, te, Novi-Hazat, which 
was on Ма frontier, by Borena awd Stephen, the sons of 
Muntinir, who were rewarded by rmeh presents, and in turn 
gave him twa maidens, two falcons, (wo dors, uud UO skis, as 
was the fashion of nakim pena amoug the Lulgarians. 
Presently civil strile arose bebwesen. tle three Serbian. Princes, 
ami Muntinar, ратии won the dav, sent his two brothers 
captive inbo Bul"ara, retunins às hostage lI'ter, the son of 
Goinik, who soon after escaped to. Croatia Cstritter, 3, 155 atl 
aia, itd. Siroimr rerried a D|ulparian wife, — Dniriugthe reign 
af Muntimiür ja Serbia, many of lis people were converted by 
missionaries sent by the Emperor Basil, amd we are toh) that 
both the Serhs and Üroats quw. acknowledeed thei dependance 
unu the empire (stritter, H, 8. 

Constantine Porployroccnitus mentions thal Boris had a struggle 
with the Croats, in which he was not very successful, aud ajrmeed 
lo a pesee {Sbritter, ii, RUQ). 

We now reach a notable event in Dalpgaürian history, namely, 
the conversion af its king to Christianity, "'histook place, aceord- 
ing to eehafarik, who has exanuned the chronology of these 
events With soine pains, in the year Gl fop. eit. 131, nate 2. 
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From the Byzantine writers we learn that Bulgaria, ор 
afllicted by famine and pestilence, the Emperor Michael march 
against it, whereupon Boris, probably for political reasons, deter- 
mined to become a Christian. Peace was accordingly arranged 
with the Emperor on the terms that Boris was baptized and 
received the name of Michael, no doubt after the Emperor, 
while the Greeks made over to him what their annalist 
describes as the sterile district, from the pass of Sidera (ie, 
Demirkapu or Vratnik near Sliven), as far as the coast town of 
Debeltus, called Zagora, in Slavic, and which was situated near 
Burghas (Jiresek, op. cif. 153, 154 

A curious Saga which has been dissected by Golubinski makes 
out that Boris was converted by a painter named Methodios, 
who painted a picture of the Last Judgment so realistically, that 
the King was frightened and was led to change his faith, but 
the mistake has really arisen, as this author has shown, from a 
confusion of a painter named Methodios with Methodios the 
Apostle of the Slaves (id. 154). SE 

The latter was not improbably the chief instrument in spread- 
ing Christianity in Bulgaria at this time, and Schafarik argues 
froin the Moravian legends of Cyrillos and Methodios, the life of 
the Bulgarian Clement, and the testimony of Diokleatos, that he 
in fact preached the Gospel in Bulgaria before he went to Moravia 
in 862 or 563 (op. eit. ii, 181, note 2), thus confirming the state- 
ment of the Byzantine author. The pact between Boris and 
Rastislaf of Moravia did not last long, for in 863, while we 
find the latter assisting Carloman, the son of Louis the German, 
who was the Governor of Carinthia, in a rebellion against his 
father, we are at the same time told that Louis was assisted by the 
Bulgarians (Ruod. Fuld. Pertz, i, 374). Carloman having sub- 
mitted, Louis and Boris went against Rastislaf, with whom they 
made a treaty of peace at Tulln, on the Danube, which held good 
during the rest of the century (Jiresek, 151). The Franks and 
Bulgarians, however, had a quarrel of their own, and Hincmar 
tells us Louis marched against the Bulgarian Khan who had 
promised to become a Christian (Pertz, i, 465). In 866 envoys 
went to Louis at Ratisbon from the Bulgarians, among whom, 
according to the Bertinian annals, was the son of the Bulgarian 
King, and reported that their Khakan had become a Christian, 
and asking that teachers might be sent (Annals'of Fulda, i, 379). 
Another notice says that the King bad been baptised the year 
before. Louis accordingly sent Ermanric Archbishop of Passau, 
with priests and deacons to spread the faith in Bulgaria; but 
when they arrived they found the ground already occupied by 
evangelists from Rome, who were baptizing and preaching every- 
where. They therefore returned home again (id. 380 
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From the Brzantme writers we learn that Bulgarian, being 
aftlicted by faniue and pestilence, the Evperor Michael marched 
apainst it, whereupon. Boris, probably for palitieul reasons, deter- 
пише to become u Chris. Penre was accordneds arrouped 
with the Emperor on. the terms that Horis was. biptized and 
remelver the name of Michael, nó doubt alter the Fanperor, 
while the Greeks ngule over to diam what their лала 
describes as the sterile district, frein. the puss af Sulera ($e, 
Lenürkapu er Vratuik near Sliven), as far as the const. town. of 
Debeltus, called Zasoru, in Shavic, aml which wus situated: wear 
Dunhas £Jiresok, op. ei 153, 154). 

A curious Sapa whieh has been dissected by Golubiiski makes 
out that Boris wis converte bya painter named Methodios, 
who paluted a peture of the Last Judgment so reuhstically, that 
the hing was frightened and was led to change luz faith, but 
the mistake has really arisen, as this author lias shown, front a 
confusion ul 3 unter nani Methodtos with Methodius the 
Apostle of the Slaves dat. 154). 

The latter was not tniprobalidy the elief instrument ini. spread- 
ing Clhiristimity е рага at this tine, ail Achafank argues 
frn the Moravian Jezenils ut Cyrilli aud Mithodios, the life nf 
the Bubranan Clement, aid Uie testimony ul Dokleatoes, that le 
in feet preached the Gospel in Bulearia betore fue went te Moravia 
in $02 or 865 (op. ei 1, E31, note Z}, thus confirming the stale- 
rient of the Byzantine author. Lhe pact between Borm and 
Rastialat of Moruvia ilal not last lone, lor in sua, while we 
find the latter assistrne Carkonan, the sun of Lews the German, 
who was the Governor of Carinthia, ia rebellion araiist dria 
father, we are at (die sanie tiui tobil that Luuis s as assisted by the 
Hulearmns {Ruml Fuld. Pertg, 1.5.4) Carloman having auk- 
mittal, Dowis aud Boris went acaiust Hastislaf, with wran they 
uade à treaty of peace at Tulli, on tlic T'annbe, whisdhi bel good 
during the rest of the century (Tiresek, 121). The Franks smd 
Hulrariaus, however, had a quarrel of their own, and. Hinemar 
tells us Louia marched aguist the Phiparan khan who had 
promise to heconme a Christian (l'ertz, 1,462). In 856 envoys 
went to Fouis ab Ratisbon drome the Bulgarians, ameor when, 
according lo die Bertinian anuals. was the seu of the Balyarian 
Ring, and reported] that their Khakan had become a Christian, 
and #sking that teacbers might be sent [Annaisf Fuldu, 1, 3701. 
Another patice says that thue King had been ‘bapa red "m year 
before. Louis accordingly sent Ermanric Амер of Passau, 
with: priests and deneng to spread the faih in Fulrana; but 
when they arrived. they found the. prouti. already ecenpted hy 
evaneehsts [roin Iinme, who were baptizing aid. preachung everv- 
where, They therefore returned desine agam. (48. 2:80). 
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The contradiction in dates, &c., between the Frankish and 
Byzantine authors at this time is, perhaps, due to the confusion 
that then reigned in the religious world in these parts. Аз 
Jiresek says, Bulgaria was looked upon by all creeds as an 
Eldorado where spoil could be secured, and Boris, who was 
probably a Christian from policy, swayed backwards and for- 
wards in his loyalty to the creeds of Rome aud Byzantium. He 
also had a struggle with his own bolyars, who did not wish to be 
converted. A rebellion in fact broke out, and 52 of the stiffnecked 
were killed, and a death blow given to heathenism. Among 
those anxious for converts in Bulgaria were Jews, who had 
large colonies at Thessalonica, in the Krimea, and among the 
Khazars. There were also Monophysites, and especially 
Paulicians, who were introduced into Thrace by Syrian and 
Armenian colonists from Syria. Peter Siculus, who went asa 
Byzantine envoy in 868 to the Armenian Tefrica, was told by 
the Paulicians there that they had the intention of sending some 
of their number to try and reconvert the newly converted Bulgars 
from the Greek faith to their own. Peter dedicated a work he 
wrote against the Manicheans, which is still extant, to Joseph, 
the first Archbishop of Bulgaria. Meanwhile strange positions 
were occupied by the orthodox ; one body of Bulgarians set up 
as their leader’a layman who had baptised them. Some of the 
Greek Popes or Priests forbade bathing on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, others the eating of flesh of animals which had been 
killed by eunuchs, &c. (Jiresek, 155, 156). But the great 
feud was between the Latin and Greek creeds. Boris was 
apparently afraid that Greek bishops in Bulgaria might be the 
precursors of Greek domination there, and we accordingly find 
him, in 866, appealing to the Pope, and as we have seen, to the 
Frank Emperor, for missionaries. His envoys to the Pope took a 
document embodying 106 requests, some of which were naive 
enough, for instance, whether in future they would be permitted 
to wear trowsers (femeralia). They also especially pressed for the 
appointment of a patriarch of their own, an embarrassing request 
which the Pope cleverly evaded by saying he first proposed to 
send some Bishops to make inquires (Jiresek, 156). Pope 
Nicholas accordingly sent the Bishops Paul and Formosus, with a 
company of priests. Whereupon the Popes of the Greek rite were 
driven ont (Jiresek, op. eit. 156), but a difference shortly after 
arose, Nicholas having died, his successor Hadrian II claimed 
the right to appoint the Bulgarian Archbishop. The latter 
nominated Sylvester to the post, while Boris claimed it either 
for Formosus, or for the deacon Marinus. Meanwhile a 
revolution took place at Constantinople, by which Basil, who 
was a Slave by birth, and as we have seen had been a prisoner 
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The comtraciction to лов, é&e., between the Frankish anal 
Булап authors at this tune ta, perhaps, clue tu the confusion 
that then retenal in the relirious weorhl in these party. As 
Jiresek says, Балога was looked upan by all эхе» as an 
Ellorado where spoil could be secunel, and Boris, who was 
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con veria A reladdivn in fict broke out, an 5: of the stiffnecke 
were killed, aid a death blow veu to heathenis:m. Ашот 
those anxieus for converts in Bulsaria were Jews, who hal 
lirve colonies. at Thessalunica, ui the. Krimvea, and among the 
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Tuulietans, who were mtreodueed intn Thrace by Syrian ani 
Aminda colonists Frou: Syria Peter Siculus, wlio went 
Hyzanting cnvoy nmi 363 [o the Armenian Tefrica, waa told by 
the Pauliciaus there that they hid tie mtentton of sending gorme 
ef their nuniber to try amd reconvert the newly converted Bulgara 
from the Greek faith to. their own. l'etor dedicated. a work he 
wrote avainst the Manicheana, wiitelis still extant, te Joseph, 
the frat Archiashop of Bulgaria. Meanwhile strance positions 
were occupied by the orthodox ; one body of. Ialgarians 8e. np 
na their leader a larman who had baptise therm Soue of the 
Greek Popes or Presta forbade bathing on Wednesdavs anl 
Frulays, olhers ёце еам of Hesh of animals which had heen 
killed by ennucha, &, (Jiresck, 155, 1n6). Mut the great 
feud was between the Latin amd Greek creeds. Dons waa 
apparently afraid that Greek bishops im Bulsuria mieht be ihe 
precursors of Greek dominion theo, amd wat ace отиу find 
him, 1n. 866, appealing to the Pope, mdlas we have seen, lo the 
Frank E щрегот, for missionaries, His envoys to the Pope took a 
decument embodying Wn requests, some ot which were naire 
chuuch, fer instance, whether in future they would be permitted 
to wear trowsers (fcwerafin). Ther also especially messed lur the 
apponitmenb of a patriirch of their own, an emdxirrassimg request 
whith the Dope cleverly evaded Ly suving he iirst proposed t 
sel same Bishops to make nuuires (Jirezek, dos; — Puppe 
Nicholas accordingly sent the Bishops Paul and Formosus, with a 
company of priests. Whereupon the topes of the Greek rite were 
driven out {Jiresek, op. eif. lot), buta difference shortly atter 
arose. Nicholas having died, his suecessor Hadriuu lI ашны 
the right io appoint the Bulgarian Archbishop, The latter 
nominated Sylvester to the post, while Boris claimed it either 
for Formosus, or for the deucon Marious. Meanwhile a 
revolution took place at Consiantinople, by which Basil, whe 
was a Slave by birth, and as we have seco had been a prisoner 
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among the Bulgarians, mounted the throne. In conjunction 
with the Patriarch Photius, he began a struggle with Rome 
which speedily developed into the Great Schism, as it is called, 
A Council was summoned at Constantinople, to which Boris 
who was at issue with the Pope, sent as his representatives 
Peter, Zerbulas, Zundikas and Twentarus (Schafarik, ii, 183), 

This Council, which is referred to sometimes as the 8th General 

ошип, was attended by Legates from the Pope. It met in 
rer 869; one of its most important acts was the deposition 
hotius, and it widened the breach with Home. An 
асаа subject of debate was the question as to which 
patriarch the Bulgarian Church was subject to. Before the 
invasion of the Bulgars, their country had formed a part of the 
Eastern Empire, but in ышна affairs had been ruled by 
the Archbishop of Thessalonica, who was the deputy of the 
Bishop of Rome. The Greeks argued that Bulgaria ought to 
follow the fortunes of the Empire, and that Rome i in «оини 
to the Frank Kings could not carry over the allegiance of the 
Bulgarians. The Council eventually decided in favour of the 
supremacy of Constantinople, and the Papal Legates returned 
homewards much chagrined; they were waylaid and plundered 
en route by the Slave pirates of the Adriatic. The bishop sent to 
Bulgaria by the Pope also returned home again. The result of 
the Council was in fact to definitely attach Bulgaria to the 
Eastern Church (Lebeau, xiii, 267, &c.). 

The Archbishop Theophylactus was sent with a following of 
priests into Bulgaria, several sees were founded, while a number 
of bishops apparently had no dioceses, and are referred to as 
“ Episcopi regionari.” The Archbishop of Bulgaria was treated 
with special honour at Byzantium, and assigned the seat next 
the patriarch, And Boris’ son Simeon was sent to the Imperial 
capital, where, according to Liutprand, he studied the works of 
Demosthenes and. Aristotle, and acquired the soubriquet of " the 
Semi-Greek," and the Pope wrote and wrought in vain to try 
and bring back Boris and his people to their old allegiance to 
himself {Schafarik, op. cif. 11,183, 184; Jiresek, 157, 158). 

In 871 the famous Sviatopolk mounted the throne of Moravia. 
He laid a heavy hand on all his neighbours, and in 882 we find 
him fighting with a united body of Franks and Bulgarians. 
The result of his several wars was to make him master of Wes- 
tern Piohiónés and to make his borders conterminous with those 
of Bulgaria (Schafarik, op. cif. ij, 405; Jiresek, 159). It was under 
his patronage that Methodios the Slave evangelist worked. The 
latter died in April 885. On his death his various scholars were 
dispersed and many of them sought shelter in Bulgaria where 
they were gladly welcomed by Boris, and renewed their good 
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amon the Bulgarias, uounteu the throne. Iu eonpineteon 
with the Patriam 1) нид, he bema a strusele with Home 
whieh speedhily developed uate tla Creat Schiam, ia as called. 
A Comal was samuel at Constantinople, te which Boris 
win мела аі таза аас the Pope, gent asa his representatives 
Deter, 4erbulas, доші Каз ал Twentirus (Setiafurik, n, 132) 
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Council, was attended by Lerates from the Pape. Ft met im 
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unpertanL suljgeeb of debate was the question as to whieh 
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en roule bv themlave pirates etthe Adriatic. The ШЕ sent to 
Bulgaria by tu Pope alio returned. liue agem, The result of 
the Council was im faeb to definitely: att ich Bulgara to the 
Easter аше (Lebeau. xut, 285, сс], 

The. Archilishop Thusiphylactus was sent with a following of 
priests mio Dalzanü, several sees were founded, wlule a number 
ot bishops apparently. йшй шо инв, aml sre referred te is 

" Episeopi rej ionarit" — "Die Arehibashep of. Euler was treated 
with special honour al улап ни, atal даш | this seat next 
the patriarch, Atul Enris 800. Simeon was sent to the Imperiul 
гари, аго, accunling со Тиргон, Һе studial the works of 
Iemosthenes ard. Aristotle, ad acquired tlu: soulrig met of “ the 
Pemi-ispeek,s and the Tope wrote amd wrought in vain in try 
and Pring back Boris and his people to their old alle трасе іо 
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work at his court. Among these fugitives there was named 
Gorazd, Klemens, Laurentios, Naum, Sava, Angelar, &c. (Jiresek, 
160). We now meet with another contradiction between the 
eastern and western writers, One account says that Boris retired 
to a cloister and handed over the government to his son Vladimir, 
who reigned for four years, when his ill-doing caused his father 
to come out again from his retirement. He thereupon deposed 
Vladimir, had. him beheaded, and gave the government. to his 
younger son Simeon. This is reported in the legend of 
5t. Clement, and in some epitomes written in Cyrillian charac- 
ters (Schafarik, ii, 185, note 2). Sigebert also mentions this, and 
suggests that the young prince wished to reintroduce pagan- 
ism (Pertz. vi 241). The Byzantine authors know nothing of 
Vladimir, and they mention Simeon as ruling in 888; on the 
other hand, the Fulda annals distinctly refer to an embassy 
sent to Vladimir by Arnulf to renew the against 
Sviatopolk and to prevent the Moravians from obtaining salt 
from Bulgaria. (Fulda annals sub an. $92; Jiresek, 160.) Having 
put Simeon on the throne, Boris once more returned to his 
cloister. He died on the 2nd of May, 907, and we must now turn 
tothe history of his famous son the great Tzar Simeon, whose 
reign is the golden period of Bulgarian history. With his 
accession the peace between Byzantium and Bulgaria which had 
lasted so long came to an end. The cause of this strife was 
that a eunuch named Musicus, in the service of one of the 
principal officials named Zautzas, who had united with two 
eks named Stauracios and Cosmas, obtained the monopoly 
of exclusive trading with the Bulgarians, which traffic for their 
convenience was transferred from its ancient seat at Constanti- 
nople to Thessalonica, There, removed from supervision, they 
grievously oppressed the Bulgarian traders. Simeon having 
complained of this to the Emperor Leo the Wise, and obtained 
nọ redress, prepared for war (Stritter, ii, 576, 577; Lebeau, xiii, 
340). The Roman armies were set in motion under Procopius, sur- 
named Crinites, but were speedily defeated in a battle which was 
fought in Macedonia. Their leaders were killed, while a number 
of азиз, who had gone to the Emperor's help, having been 
captured, had their noses cut off, and were then contemptuously 
sent to Constantinople. The Emperor thereupon despatched 
the patrician Niketas Sclerus to the mouths of the Danube to 
arrange an alliance with the Turks, (ie, the Mazyars, whom the 
Byzantines call Turks). He succeeded in arranging terms with 

| and Kosan, or Kersan, the Magyar leaders (id. 578). 

The Emperor now sent a fleet and the domestic legion to 
assail Bulgaria This was in the third year of his reign (ie, in 
888 and 889), and we are merely told that they penetratéd as far 
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work ab hia court. Among these fugitives there was named 
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lasted so long came ію an end. The cause of this strife was 
Ып а еши named Musicus, in the service of one of the 
principal oficiala named Zautzas, whe had united with two 
Girecks named Stauracios and Costuds, obtained the monopoly 
nf exclusive tradiug with the Baulzarians, which traffic for thete 
eonventenco was transferred from Its scient seat at Constanti- 
nople to Thessalonica. — There, removed from supervision, they 
grievously oppresse the. Bulgarian traders. Simeon havis 
conpiainal of this ta the Fanperor Leu the Wise, and obtained 
no redress, prepared for war (»tritter, 2,2760, SIT; Lebewa, Xiii, 
S40). Тһе Венлап avinies were set in motion отоцег Procopius, str- 
nimal Griutes, but were speedily defeated in a battle which was 
fought in Мачина. Their leaders were killed, while a тишет 
uf Khazars, who had poue to the Emperors pelp, havit been 
captured, had their noses ent off, aiut were then септікте у 
sent ta Constinkinople. The Enijeror thereupon despatched 
the patrician Niketus Sclerus te the neouths of. the Danube to 
arrange au alliance with the Turks, (ne, the Marvara, who the 
Byzantines call Turks} Hesurcemled in arrangios terms with 
Arpad and Rosan, or Kersan, the Magyar leaders (if, 878). 

Ihe Emperor now sent à feet and the domestic lesion to 
assai! Bulgaria This wasin the thini year of his reign (ie, in 
888 апі 889), and we are merely told that they penetrated as far 
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as Bulgaria, The expedition was apparently not very successful, 
and Leo sent an official to шшр Ша} peace. Simeon 
imprisoned this envoy and prepared to resist. Meanwhile the 
Hungarian allies of the Greeks invaded Bulgaria and succeeded 
in retiring behind the Danube again with their booty, Simeon 
went to the rescue. He had fixed some chains to prevent the 
Greek vessels from drawing near and assisting, but these chains 
were broken and the Greeks passed through. The battle which 
followed was a fierce one. Simeon was badly defeated and 
many of his people were killed. This was near Silistria; the 
captives made by the Hungarians were redeemed by the Greeks, 
their allies, probably preferring to be paid for their services in 
gold rather than slaves. Simeon took refuge at Mundraga (!) 
while the enemy ravaged the land as far as Preslaf, when they 
again retired. At this time we are told the Turks (ie, the 

[agyars) were commanded by Liuntina, the son of Arpad (Strit- 
ter, п, 578, 579). Roesler identifies this name as a corruption 
of Lewenta, which often occurs in later history. (Romanische 
Studien, 160, note 1). Simeon now made advances for peace to 
the Emperor, who thereupon withdrew his armies and fleet. 
Having secured this end, he followed the retiring Hungarians 
and inflicted defeat upon them (i14. 550, 581). The Fulda annals 
which mention this, call the Hungarians Avars, and date the cam- 
paign in 895-6 (Pertz, i, 412). They forced easy terms upon the 
Emperor, in which the latter surrendered the captives he had 
made. Leo, as Lebeau says, in this war, gained the questionable 
glory of ransoming the Bulgarian prisoners from the Hungarians 
and handing them back again to Simeon without ransom (op. 
cif, xiii, 346). Nicephorus Phocas, the famous Imperial general, 
having died some time after, namely, in the year 891, Simeon 
siezed the opportunity and speedily found an excuse for war, on 
a charge that the Emperor had retained some of the prisoners, 
and he sent a demand for their restoration. He invaded Thrace 
and fought a bloody battle with the Greeks at Bulgarophygos, 
not far from Adrianople, in which the latter suffered a disas- 
trous defeat (Stritter, 580, 581). 

This terrible battle, in which the Greek army was practically 
annihilated, was fought in the year 892, 

Having made peace with the Greeks, Simeon determined 
to crush the Hungarians, who, we are told, were at this time 
absent on a warlike expedition, meaning, doubtless, the attack 
they made on Sviatopulk, in conjunction with Arnulf in 892. 
Having made a league with the ee they drove away the 
few Hungarians who had been left behind to guard their houses, 
and harried their wives and families. The Hungarians having 
returned and found their houses wasted, migrated into Pannonia. 
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lart secured this end, he followed the retirime Натат. 
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paien m 892-0 ( Port, 1, 412). T Lhey forces eagy terma upnn the 
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neule. Leg, as Lebeau savs, gn ts war, паничі тне зрение 

отт ot тапап the Вла ттан prisoners inan the Hungarians 
aml huimhir them. baek uan do minseen WILDL THIS фер. 
ey. x lb o Micepimrus T'hocas, (le farmas Imperial general, 
havine die some time after, namely, in. tlie wear. S21, 5inieun 
viezol Eheopportamty amd speedils found an excuse for WI, UE 
a change that the Emperor had retains] some o£ the prisoners, 
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eud fought a Holy battle with the Greeks at Hularaphyecs, 
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trous iefear (ótritrer, 530, 5811. 

This terrible battle, iu which the Creek army was practically 
antihilated, was tourht tin the year ХОЗ. 

Having mile perce with the imeks, Simeon determined 
to eral “the Hunearians, who, we are tuld, were at this time 
absent om acwarhke expedition, ineaning, doubtless, the attack 
they male on Sviatopulk, im conjunction with Arnulf in Sut, 
Having minule a lemgue with the Pechenegs, they drove awry the 
lew Hungarian who had been left belit t marl their uses, 
amd harried their wives and fimiles, The Hungarians having: 
reEurmed ind fand their hiusex wastes? niarated ito Раст, 
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After the battle of Bulgarophygos there was peace between the 
Bulgarians and the empire during the remaining years of the 
reign of Leo, who died in 911. During this peaceful interval 
Simeon performed the part of a patron of literature, It wasa 
fertile epoch in its way. Bishop Constantine, Pope Gregory, 
John the Exarch,and the Monk Khrabr were busy, but the 
Slave historians complain that culture then meant Byzantine 
culture, and that we have no relics of poetry or other national 
literature at this epoch. From Bulgaria this Byzantine culture 
passed to Russia and Servia respectively (Jiresek, 164, 165). 
Bulgarian Christianity was at this time infected with various 
heresies, Arians and Manichees appear to have existed 
largely (id. 165). Simeon's capital was Great Preslaf, the Roman 
Marcianopolis, four hours’ journey west of Sumen. There still 
remain its ruins about the village of Preslava, called Eski 
Stambul by the Turks, and now comprame ing but 200 Bulgarian 
and 100 Turkish houses. John the Exarch speaks in glowing 
terms of the Bulgarian capital and of its palace and churches, 
and contrasts the stone and diversely coloured wood of which its 
buildings were made, the pictures, the decorations in marble, 
copper, gold, and silver with the poor straw huts of his own 
«country. He describes Simeon himself as sitting in his pearl- 
bedecked garments, with a chain made out of coins (grivma 
celava) about his neck, with armlets on his arms, a purple 
girdle about his waist, and a golden sword by his side, and 
around him his bolyars decked with golden chains, girdles, 
and armlets (id. 165, 166). But the glory of Preslaf has 
dong ago departed. Even when the Turkish geographer 
Haji Khalfa wrote, who died in 1158, there were only ruins 
to be described near Sumen, besides a great wall which is 
compared in its circuit with that of Constantinople (id.) 

On the death of the Emperor Lev, Simeon sent envoys to his 
brother and successor, Alexander, to offer him his continued 
friendship. These envoys having been received with scant 
courtesy, Simeon prepared for war, when the death of Alexander 
postponed it. All this occurred in 912 (Stritter, op. eit. 582). 
Alexander was succeeded by his nephew Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, then a boy of seven years old. Simeon, whose pride 
was doubtless galled by the treatment his envoys had received, 
continued his bere He marched with a large army to 
the gates of Constantinople, where frightened by the fortifica- 
‘tions and the war machines upon them, and by the show of 
resistance, he withdrew to Hebdomos. Negotiations for 
peace were now commenced. The young Emperors tutors 
yaving repaired to Blakhernas, where Simeon's sons were 
Invited to sup with Constantine, the Greek patriarch Nicholas 
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invited to. sup with Constuntine, the Creek patriarch Sichulas 
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was introduced to the Bulgarian King, put his stole over 
his head, and blessed him. Terms of peace were not, how- 
ever, arranged, and the Bulgarians returned home without 
securing them (id. 583, 584), This year, Peter, the son of the 
Venetian :, Participatius the Seventh, on his return from 
Constantinople, where he had been well received, was arrested 
on the frontier of Croatia by Michel, Duke of Slavonia, who 

lundered him and handed him over to the Bulgarian King. 
m whom his father had to ransom him (Muratori Annal. 
¥, 270, 271; Lebeau, xiii, 403). Constantine was a minor, 
and the Empire was governed by his mother Zoe. This was 
a good opportunity, and Simeon again marched southwards, 
invaded Thrace, and besieged Adrianople, which was surrendered 
to him by its governor, the Armenian Pancrutukas, who had 
been bribed. The city was recovered by Zoe from the Bul- 
garians, in the same manner (Stritter, op. cil, 584, 585). The 
Greeks now found a new ally. One John Bogas undertook to 
secure the alliance of the Pechenegs, who had recently driven 
out the Hungarians,if he was made a Patrician. He set out 
with a number of gifts and returned successful, taking with him 

| es and a promise that the Pechenegs would cross the 
river when the empire was assailed by the Bulgarians (Stritter, 
op. cit. ii, 584). Having bought peace from the Saracens by the 
payment of a considerable tribute, the Empress removed the 
troops which were in the East to Europe, determined to crush the 
Bulgarians, and distributed largess freely among them. The army 
was officered by some of the most distinguished Greek officials, 
and before it set out it was assembled in a plain at the gates of 
the city, when the soldiers on their knees swore before the Arch- 
priest of the palace, who held a portion of the true cross in his 
hands, that they would conquer or die. The army advanced 
into Bulgaria, and encountered the enemy at the river Achelous, 
near Mesembria. At first the Bulgarians were defeated, but in 
the pursuit one of the Greek generals having dismounted to 
quench his thirst, and his horse having escaped, his people 
who saw it riderless, were panic stricken. The Bulgarians 
turned upon them, and utterly defeated them with great 
slaughter, There seems to have been considerable jealousy among 
the Greek commanders. The Admiral Romanus Lacapenos had 
been ordered to the Danube to transport the Pechenegs across the 
river, but he refused to co-operate, and the Pechenegs returned 
home in disgust; there was a suspicion that he and Leon Phocas, 
the general of the land army, were striving as rivals for the 
Imperial throne itself (Stritter, op. cit. 586-588; Lebeau, xiii, 
411, 412). Leon Ducas, with the débris of his army, now fell back 
on Constantinople, and was followed by the Bulgarians. Another 
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fight took place at Catasyrtes, in which the Greeks fought bravely, 
and the result of which was that Simeon retired with his people 
from before the capital (Stritter, ii, 589). These struggles took 
place in 917. | 

The result was altogether a very serious one for the empire, as 
we shall show presently. Simeon appropriated the greater part 
of Macedonia, leaving to the Greeks little more than the sea- 
board, while the latter had the misfortune to see the throne of 
Byzantium made the plaything of two rivals, Leon Phocas and 

Romanus Lakapenos, For a while Simeon turned his steps 
elsewhere, We have seen how Muntimir became the ruler of 
Serbia. He apparently died about 890, leaving three sons, 
Pribislaf, Bran, and Stephen.  Pribislaf succeeded him, but was 
driven away in the course of a year by his cousin Peter, the 
son of Groinik, whom we have named above. It was while the 
campaign on the Akhilous was in progress that the Prefect of 
Dyrrakhium, Leo Rhabdukhus, went to Pagania te concert some 
measures with Peter, who was then the ruler of the Serbians. 
Probably this meant an ye es the Bulgarians. Moved 
by envy, Michael, Prince of the Zachluimi (1.¢., Michael Wyschewit, 
who reigned from 912-926 in Zachlumia or Herzegovina) in- 
formed Simeon that the Roman Emperor had sent to arrange an 
alliance between Peter and the Hunyarians, who were jointly 
to-invade his borders. Furious at this news, Simeon sent an 
army under Theodore Sigritzes and Marmaeen, which seized 
Peter and carried him off Michael put Paul, the son of Bran, 
on the throne of Serbia (Stritter, op. eit. 600, 601), and he 
doubtless became more or less a dependent of the Bulgarians. 

In 921 we again find Simeon making a raid upon the Imperial 
borders, and the next year apparently the Bulgarians advanced 
under a leader named Khagan (ie, the Khakan), by whom 
Simeon is probably meant, and another chief named Menik, and 
reached Manglaba. The Emperor sent a large army, together 
with a naval contingent under Alexis and Muzelaeus, against him, 
The Greeks encamped near the sea, and were surprised by the 
enemy, who suddenly appeared on the surrounding heights when 
they thought they were far away. The Imperial generals were 
panic stricken, and fled, and a terrible rout ensued, almost the 
whole army being either killed, drowned, or captured. The 
Bulgarians set fire to the Palace of the Fountains, a beautiful 
country house of the Emperors’, and having pillaged the district 
up to the walls of the city, retired with a great booty (Stritter, 

eit. 590-2; Lebeau, xiii, 426, 427). . The following June 

y again returned, and pillaged and destroyed the palace of 
Theodora the wife of Theophilus, outside the city walls. The 
Emperornow summoned his principal officers to a grand feast, when 
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under the influence of wine and excitement they promised great 
things. One of them, Sactices, whu commanded the night guards, 
rashly set out with only his company at daybreak. He sur- 
prised the enemy's camp while the Bulgarians were scattered 
abroad pillaging, and killed the guards whom he found there ; 
but the rest of them were speedily summoned, and slaughtered 
his band. He escaped, but was mortally wounded, and was 
buried in the church of St. Sepulchre. Simeon now again with- 
drew, but he had planned a more crushing campaign. He 
entered into an alliance with Fatlum, the Khalif of the Arabs of 
Kairvan (in Tunis) by which he undertook to attack Constan- 
tinople by land, while the Saracens assailed it by sea. The two 
were to divide the booty, and Simeon was to retain the city, 
The envoys of the Khalif were returning with those of Bulgaria 
to ratify the treaty, when they were seized in Calabria, and 
taken before the Emperor, who having imprisoned the Bul- 
garian envoys, released those of the Khalif, saying it was 
thus Romanus revenged himself on the enemies whom he 
esteemed. ‘This superticial chivalry had the desired effect of 
conciliating the Khalif, and of causing him to renounce his 
alliance with the Bulgarians (Lebeau, op. cit, 490,431; Jiresek, 
168, 169). 

Some time after—the year is uncertain, Jiresek dates it in 
923. Lebeau in 925, and Stritter in 927 —Simeon is found laying 
siege to Adrianople, where the patrician Leo commanded who 
. had not failed to molest the Bulgarian borders. He bravely 
defended the town until famine pressed upon it, when the citizens 
surrendered it with their commander tothe enemy. Simeon put 
him to death after subjecting him to torture, and having left a 
garrison there withdrew. This garrison fled on the approach of 
a Greek army which had marched to the rescue (Stritter, 593, 
594; Lebeau, 432). The next year (924, 6, or 8) Simeon again 
marched through Thrace and Macedonia ravaging the country 
and destroying even the trees in his way. Having arrived before 
the gate of Blakhernas he demanded a conference to settle 
matters with the empire. Romanus sent the patriarch Nicholas 
and other grandees to the Bulgarian camp, but Simeon insisted 
on a téte-a-téle with the Emperor himself, whose equity and 
prudence he declared he knew well. Romanus was very anxious 
or peace He had the imperial galley rowed into a shallow 
creek, and having enclosed a space round it with palisades, 
offered to meet his opponent there. The latter, or rather probably 
some of his wild subjects whom he doubless found it very 
difficult to control, set fire toa famous church dedicated to the 
Virgin. Meanwhile Romanus repaired to the Church of our Lady 
of Blakhernas where he gave himself up to prayer, and removing 
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a famous mantle which was reputed to have belonged to the 
Virgin, he put it on as a cuirass under his imperial robes and 
then repaired to the rendezvous. Thither Simeon also went, 
with an immense cavalcade, their arms кыты with gold 
and silver, and singing the praise of their ruler, the spectacle 
being watched by a great crowd on the walls of the capital 
itself. The Emperor awaited the arrival of Simeon, whose people 
inspected the vessel to prevent a surprise. Romanus is said to 
have spoken his friend a homily on the evils of blood-shedding, 
which is reported at some length by the chroniclers, and to 
have told him that if his motive was booty that he would wil- 
lingly pay a considerable black mail to secure peace (Stritter, op. 
cil. 11, 595-598; Lebeau, xiii, 433-426). Peace was at length agreed 
upon, and Simeon received some lordly presents from the Emperor. 
As the terms were being settled two eagles are said to have 
approached one another in the air and then to have parted com- 
pany,one going towards the city and the others towards Thrace. 
This was accepted as an omen that the peace would not he 
lasting. It, however, lasted longer than the augurs probably 
suspected. Simeon turned his arms elsewhere. I have des- 
cribed how Paul, the son of Bran, acquired the throne of 
Serbia as his protégé. To check-mate this the Emperor Romanus, 
who claimed suzerain rights over Serbia, and who had given an 
asylum to the son of Pribislaf named Zacharias, sent him 
to try and secure the throne, but he was captured and sent in 
chains to the Bulgarians (Stritter, op. cif. 601). Three years later 
Paul, having proved unfaithful to his Bulgarian patron, sent 
“acharias, who drove Paul away and occupied the principality. 
Once on the throne he sided with his former protector the 
Emperor, and drew upon himself the vengeance of Simeon, who 
sentanarmy under Marmaes and Theodore Sigritzes. They were 
defeated, and their heads and weapons were sent as trophies to 
the Roman Emperor, This happened before the Romans and 
Bulgarians had made peace, To revenge the mishap Simeon col- 
lected a fresh armament and sent it under Cnenus, Hemnek, 
and Etzboklia Zacharias now deemed it prudent to retire to 
Croatia, while the Bulgarians assembled the Zupans and ordered 
them to come together and do homage to Zeeslab, whom Simeon 
had appointed their ruler. They were then seized and carried off 
in chains to Bulgaria. The Bulgarians entered their land and 
laid it waste. They carried off all the inhabitants save those 
who found refuge in Croatia, and the country for several years was 
left vacant. Simeon now sent an army under Alogobotur against 
the Croatians, by whom, however, it was defeated, and apparent] 

annihilated (id. 602). This blow seems to have been too aie 
for the great Tzar, for he died on the 27th of Mav, 927. His death 
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criba4d how Paul, the soo of. Bran, acquired tlie throne of 
Serbia as his probé, To cherk-mate this the Emperor Romanus, 
who claimed suzerain rights over Serbia, and who had given anu 
asylum ш the son of Pribislaf named Zacharias, sent him 
to try aud secure the throne, but he was captured and sent in 
chains Lu the [ulearians (Stritter, op. rif. GOL) Three years later 
Paul, having proved unfaithful to tis Bulgarian patron, sent 
facharias, who drove Paul away and oconpied the principality. 
Once on the throne he sided with lus farmer protector the 
Ennperor, and drew upon himself the vengeance of Simeon, who 
Bent anarmy under Afarmaes amd Thiecidlorg Sigritzes, Ther were 
defented, and their heads and weapons were sent as trophies to 
the Homan Emperor, This happened before the Roruaos and 
Bulgarians had wade peace. Tou revenge the mishap Simeon eol- 
lected a fresh armament and sent it umler Cnenus, Wlemnock, 
and Etzboklia. Zacharias now deemed it prudent to retire to 
Croatia, while the Bulgarians assembled the Zupans aud. ordered 
them to come together aud do homave te Zeeslah, whom Simeon 
had appeinted their ruler. They were then seized and carried off 
in chains to Bulgaria, The Bulgarians entered their land and 
Laid it waske, They carried off all the inhabitanta save those 
who found refuge in Croatia, and the country for several years was 
left vacant, Simeon new sent ao army under Alocobotur amainst 
the Croatians, by whom, however, it was defeated, and apparently 
annibilaled (id. 602}, This blow seems to have been too much 
for the great Tzar, for he died on the 27th of May, 427. His death 
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was a most serious blow to the Southern Slaves. If he had lived, 
or if he had been succeeded by princes of the same martial 
character, it is very probable that a great Slave state reaching 
from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, which would have been a 
barrier to the Turks, might have been formed south of the 
Danube, As it was, the empire he virtually conquered broke to 

i and became disintegrated. The Tzar Simeon was the 
Alexander of Bulgarian history. We do not propose to carry 
the story further. We will now bring together such facts as 
we can collect about the separate sections of Bulgarian Slaves. 
As we have seen, the rin esis on entering Masia conquered 
the country as far as the frontier of the Avars, which Schafarik 
explains as the junction of the Save, Theiss, and Danube, and 
thence concludes, with reason, that among the Slavic tribes they 
conquered and incorporated were the so-called Eastern Obodriti, 
the nitshani, Kuchani, Timociani, and probably also the Se- 
verani. Hinemar tells us that in 866 (probably it ought to be 861) 
on the occasion of Michael Boris becoming a Christian, ten gaus 
rebelled against him. These gaus Schafarik suggests occupied 
Bulgaria proper from the Timok to the sea. Of their names 
we can only recover two or three, which occur in the Frank 
annals, and which were situated in the north-west of Bulgaria, 
namely, the eastern section of the Obodriti, the Guduscani or 
Kuchani, and the Timociani. I have already described the 
Eastern Obodriti in a previous paper of this series, and would here 
only add that they are mentioned by the often quoted Bavarian 
geographer, who calls them Osterabtrezi, and who tells they 
possessed more than one hundred towns (Schafarik, ii, 208, 
note 3) proving what a powerful stock they were. Some of 
the towns in the district still preserve traces of their early names, 
as Bacs called Pagatzi by Kinnamos in 1163; Zemlin, at the 
junction of the Save and Danube called Zeugmin by Kinnamos, 
and Zeugnimon by Niketas Khoniatas, Sombor, ete.. The Gudu- 
scani or Kuchani and the Timociani we have also considered 
in the former paper. The so-called Bulgarian Morava has for 
its feeding streams the Wrana, the Toplitza, the Taren, and the 
Tempeshka; the Serbian Morava is fed by the Ibar. The 
country between the Ibar and the eastern branch of the 
Morava, and the district watered by the whole river after the 
junction of the two head streams, the Serbian and Bulgarian 
Моста. which is now entirely occupied by Serbs, belonged until 
the ninth and tenth century to the Bulgarians, and only became 
Serbian in the twelfth century when the great Zupan Stephen 
.Nemania conquered it and secured the important towns of Prish- 
tina, Nish, &c. (Schafarik, ii, 212). The dialect is still somewhat 
sophistieated there, It is probable, says Sehafarik, that the part 
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of this district bounded by the Timok, the Danube, and the 
Morava was secured by the Bulgarians on their conquest of 
Meesia in 678, while the rest of the district between the Serbian 
and Bulgarian Morava, and beyond the Morava to the Drina, 
was only added to Bulgaria by Michael Boris. Dardania (1«., the 
district on the Binch Morava) belonged to Bulgaria in 869 (op. 
eit. 212). The whole district as far- as the Drave was called 
Moravia, or rather, to distinguish it from Moravia in Northern 
Hungary, Lower Moravia. At the synod held at Constantinople 
in 878, an archbishop signed himself Ayafwr MaoaPwr, 
together with two other Bulgarian bishops, Gabriel of Okhrida, 
and Simeon of Debeltus. He was probably the Agathon sent as 
an envoy to the Franks by the Emperor Basil in 873. 

The Bavarian geographer, after describing Bohemia and 
Marharii (ie, the Northern Moravia), goes on to speak as 
follows: “ Vulgarii regio est immensa et populus multus, . 
habent civitates V.,eo quod multitudo magma ex eis sit et non 
sit eis opus civitates habere Est populus quem vocant 
Marehanos” (i, no doubt the southern or Nether Moravia); 
“ ipsi habent civitates xxx.” Then follow the Osterabtorezi In 
Serbian writings of the thirteenth and fourteenth century, Nether 
Moravia occurs frequently, as in the life of St. Simeon, written by 
St, Sawa in 1208, where it is called Pomoravya, In 1382 it is 
ые Moravye (Sehafarik, ii, 214). At the sources of the Binch 
Morava is a town Morava, called Morowisdos by Kinnamos, in 
1018, in the following pee eited by Stritter: “ venerunt et 
legati Bulgarorum e Pelagonia (Polog) et Morobisto (now 
Morava) et. Lipenio (now Liplyan) ad imperatorem et urbes ei 
dedunt” (Stritter, ii, 641). In 1342 we read of a * loco Moravo 
ab indigenis nuncupato,” as far as which the Serbian King 
Dushan conducted his sister Helena (i4. 861, Scehafarik, i, 215). 
Kedrenus, speaking of the Bulgarian, Peter Delan, in 1040, says, 
" Usque ad Morabum et Belegrados pervenit, qua sunt castella 
Pannonie ad Istrum” (Stritter, ii, 650.) St. Sawa founded a 
new bishopric in Moravia in 1224. This see was probably 
situated on the river Morawiza, where the monastery of Morawce, 
in the modern Rudnish, is still to be found. 

Several distinct districts are mentioned in this southern 
Moravia, inter alios Nischawa (1153), called Nikawa by 
Kinnamos, connoting no doubt the country round Nisch, 
and Dendra mentioned also by Kinnamos in 1156, doubtless 
the Slavic Dubrava, which is mentioned as a gau in 1551 
(Schafarik, ii, 215). Of the towns in the district the most 
important is Belgrade, the Singidunum of the ancients, where in 
885, according to the life of St. Clement, lived the Bulgarian 
chief Boritakan (i¢.). Khram, a stronghold on the Danube, 
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mentioned in 1123 by Niketas Khoniata, now Ram. Rawanitza, 
mentioned in 1096, 1172, and 1189, and called Rabnel by 
Ausbert, Arnold, &e., and said to be situated “in Silva Bulgarica.” 
Smolinyec, a place near Branitshevo, called Smeles in 1154, 
by Kinnamos. Auetshan, called Sfentzanion by Anna Comnena 
in 1081, and Swetzanion and Sfeiamon by Khalcokondylas. 
It was on the borders of Bulgaria and Serbia. Liplyan, very 
robably the ancient Ulpiana, called Lipenion in 1018, by 
Kedrenos, Lipainion by Theophanes and Anna Comnena, and 
Pain by St. Sawa, under which name it still exists. Prishtina 
called Prisdiana in 1073, by Skylitzes and Theophylactus. It is 
curious that no name of any gau in Bulgaria proper is known. 

The well known Dobruja or Dobritch, on the right bank of 
the Danube, at its outfall is first mentioned by Khalkokondylas, 
in 1444. It originated from its possessor Dobrici, who lived about 
1388 (Schafarik, ii, 216), but we are told a place called Dobritsh, 
in the Bulgarian Moravia, is mentioned in the chronicle of 
Archbishop Daniel in 1330. 

Of the Bulgarian rivers we find the Tytscha most frequently 
named in the chronicles. It is called the Tunza by 
Theophanes in 764, the Tumtza by Kedrenos, and the Tytscha 
in the MS. of the Monk Tudor at Dok. Itis probably to be 
identified with the Ditzina, named by Constantine, in 949, the 
Bitzina of Anna Comnena. Under these various names it seems 
likely that the Dewna, which falls into the sea below Varna, 
is meant. 

The most important Bulgarian towns were Preslaf called Pre- 
sthlawa, Preshlawon, Persthlawa, Persthlawa, Parasthlawa, by 
the Byzantine writers ; Pereyaslawiz, by Nestor and Praslaf in 
a deed of the Tzar Assan in 1186. It was the ancient Mar- 
kianopolis, and is now in ruins, It was the capital of the 
Bulgarian kings until the subjection of Bulgaria in 971. 
Shumen, the Turkish Shumla, is identified by Schafarik with the 
so-called Aula Crumi, or Palace of Krum (mentioned in 
802-815), and with the Buleuterion and Symeonis vertex of 
Anna Comnena. Provat, near Prislaf, is mentioned in 1186 by 
George Akropolit. Pleskof, called Pliskova, Pliskuva by the 
Byzantine authors, Leo the Deacon, Kedrenos, and Zonaras, in 
the year 971, was situated near Preslaf, but its site is 
not known. Varna, so well known to us, is mentioned as 
early as 678 by the Byzantine authors (“Warna urbs, 
Odesso vieina," says Theophanes) Ditschin on the Danube 
is probably the Раша ог Dinogetia of Leo the Deacon. | Kiyewez, 
also on the Danube, named by Nestor (967-971), is now 
unknown. Dristor, Derstor, Destor, called  Drestwin by 
the Russian annalists, Darstero by Gundulit, and Dristra, in 
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inentinned in 1123 by Nikelus Khalu, wow Iam. Rawantzg, 
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probably the anenueut bdpiaana, ealled  Fapenion in LOIS, hv 
аня, арил hy. Theophanes uml Алана (oes, ed 
Liplyan by St. Sawin, under which nan i stall exists, P'rishitina 
called Pristini in triti, by Skvlitzes wid Theophis]actus,— ft is 
uurious that qe mane ofany wal ia grubei ia proper 13 ani, 

The wel known ШТ ur Dobrih, im the risht bank of 
the Danube, at its ittal is diret nentioned bhy Kimlkokonmiylas, 
i lH, Tt originate, Ero LE possessor Dhalaot, sedeo [ved about 
[эв CSebhiafarik, 2063, but we are telil a рач сеча Дорт, 
[п the Рала AM, ls uid Gn the chronicle of 
Archibislip: Duniel Сн, 

DE the Dulsarega rivers we dil the Tytsehla nest frequeutly 
nume jn the chrwideles It js calel the Tunza ley 
Theophanes ia Tug, the FVuutza by: Reden, and tle Tytscha 
ti the M, nt the. Monk. Tudor al Dek, It is. рона у to be 
hlentifiul wath. the tact, nanied by Ceirstantiiue, 1 lth the 
іна ub Auna Ceneta. Û teber (diese sarus anwes LL IIIS 
likely that the Lieswna, which. falls inte tha аа А Vartin, 
13 neant, 

Thi rest 1nportant [miseriam rez ns were I'reslaf callel Pre- 
Элы, Preshilawon, l'vahiliwa, Persthlawa, Рига by 
tie Dxzantiue writers ; Perevashliaiz, hy Nestor. aud. i'raslaf in 
a eed of the Tzar Assan it 1185, IE wis the ancient Aiar- 
kianepulis, imd is uow amorum It was the capitul of ihe 
leur kings until the subjeetin ef lerin in HTL 
mura, tue Turkish Айга Денин] Dy Schafarik with ihe 
“ыган Аш {гиши от Pakes W Krum (mentionmel tn 
SU-812), amd wkh the buleuierpar arnl Madneenis wertesx of 
AULA Commend [rova goear Prrslaf, às nentioned in. 1180 hy 
erg AKropeolet. юкка аЛ Роч, хла а ly tao 
Галю аи, Тань Ою Deacon, Kedrenos, aml Zonaras, j 
the veur Ul. was süusbd nege Preslit luk as sie is 
nob knuwmn. — Varna, so well knowit to us. is mentioned ug 
ану as Буз by the Белае аня  (" Warna urls, 
Chl]eszn vicit mv Theophanes.: Inischun on. the Linde 
1s probabilis riu: Punta or Prümergia od Jani gi Dhs, Kircwez, 
alo um the Danube, adned hy Nestor (G74 1 ds o now 
uuknewn — dpt, — Deren euer calhab — Drestwin hy 
the kiusata sumalhsts. Darstere [wo Gurululi. sad Ирага, 1һ 
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889, by Leo the Grammarian, the ancient . 
called Silistria by the Turks. Rakhowa (Bu ! 
Reachuwa, Reachuwitza, Oryechowa, Orye vitz) i is the 
name of two towns, one on the Danube, the other near 
Tirnovo, mentioned, in 1306, by Pachymeres. B'dyn, B'din, 
called Bydinum by Theophylactos in 1071, idini by 
Kedrenos, B'dyn in & deed of the Tzar Assan of the year 1186, 
and B'din by Archbishop Daniel, is the well known Widin, 
patap also the Widez, Widizof of the Russian annals. 

wez is mentioned in 1049 by the Byzantines under the name 
Lowitzon. Demnitzikos, mentioned as situated on the Danube 
in 1148, by Kinnamos, is not now known. Tirnof or Tirnovo, 
mentioned as early as 1185 by the Byzantine authors, was the 
capital of Bulgaria from the year 1180. Sredez, called Serdika 
by Theophanes in 809, Triaditza by Leo the Deacon and 
ае іп 987, Stralitzia by Ausbert and William of Tyre, 
is the modern Sophia called Sardika, and Serdika by the 
ancients. Boron, mentioned by Kedrenos in 1015, was probably 
on the Boyan near Sredez (Schafarik, i ii, 217, 218). 

Having examined the topography of the Bulgarian land, we 
will now conclude with a notice of the idiosyncracies of the Bul- 
MP DON A traceable to their partially non-Aryan descent. 
with the conquest of the Slaves of Mcesia, 

е thei ers elsewhere, were a settled race of agricul- 

Menem Cx the warlike and nomadic Bulgars, who were of 
Hunnie descent. The Slaves, apparently, have a singular 
facility for amalgamating with their neighbours, and swallowing 
them up. Thus we find the Bulgars speedily adopting the 
customs and the language of the conquered Slaves, and becom- 
ing Slaves,in fact, in all but two important particulars, one 
was their name. They retained their old denomination and 
continued to he al Blgare, in the singular Bl'garin, 
by the Serbs Bugare, and by the Russians Polgara The 
other feature in which they remained somewhat apart from the 
other Slaves was in their physique. In a number of photo- 
graphs of the upper strata of Bulgarian society, some time ago 
shown me by my good friend, Mr. Arthur Evans, of Ragusa, 
the Ugrian or Turanian type of feature was very marked. It 
was this class which probably was alone of Ugrian descent, 
tho lower strata of the population remaining largely Slavic. The 
algamation of Ugrians and Slaves to form the present Bul- 











garian nation took place gradually. Many of the early chiefs 
bore names е of an Asiatie type, as Kubratus or Khro- 
batus, Batbaias, Kotragus, Alticeus, Alzeko, Kuber or Kuwer, 
Asparukh or Isperuk (perhaps a Persian name), Terbelis, Kor- 
mesius or Komersius, Teletzes, Sabinus, Paganus, or Bayanus 
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839, hy Leo the Gramunarian, the ancient Tiorostolas, is 
called Siliatria by the Turks. Kakbowa (Bulearian Rakhuawa, 
Reachuwa, Reachuwitza, Oryechowa, Oryekhowitzaj is the 
Name of two towns, oue on the Danube, the other near 
lirnovo, mentioned, in 1306, by Pachymeres. Буа, По, 
ealed Bydinum by Theophylactes im 1071, Bidini by 
Kedrenos, B'dvn in a tced of the Tzar Assan of the year 1186, 
and [din by Archbishop Daniel, is the well known Widin, 
perhaps also the  Widez, Widizof of the Tussian monel. 
Lowez is mentioned in 1049 hy the Byzantinee under the name 
Lowitzon. Pemnitzikos, mentioned as situaled on the. Danube 
in 1143, ly Kinnamas, is not now known Tirnof or Tirnovo, 
mentioned ag early as 1185 by the Hyzantine authors, was the 
capital ol Bulgaria from the year 1180, — Sredez, called Serdika 
by Theophanes in 803, Triaditza by Leo the Deacon and 
others in 987, Strmilitzia by Ausbert and William of Tyre, 
1s the todern Sophia called Sardikg, and Senlika by the 
ancients, Horon, mentioned by Eedrenos 1n 1015, was probably 
on the Boran oear Sredez (Schaiank, ti, Z1 7, 218) 

Having examined the topography of the Kulyarian land, we 
Will pow conclude with a Dotice of the idiosyncracies of the Rul- 
garians, which are traceable to their partially oou-Aryvao descent. 

Qur story lepat with the conquest of the Shaves of Moesta, 
who, lke their brothers elsewhere, were a settled race of aericul- 
Lurisla, by the warlike and nomadic Bulvars, who were of 
Hunnic descent. The Slaves, apparently, have a singular 
facility for amalgamating with their neighbours, and swallowing 
them up. Thus we fiod the Hulpars apecdily adopting the 
customs and the lancuar of the conquered Slaves, and begom- 
rng saves, in fact, m all but two imporlant particulars, one 
was ther name. They retuned their old denomination and 
continued to he styled  Bl'eare, in the singular Bl'garin, 
by the Gerba Bngare, and by the Russians Bolgare. The 
other feature to which they reamed somewhat apart from the 
other Slaves was imm their plysique. Ina number of phota- 
grapls of the upper strata of. Bulgarian society, some time aga 
shown mé by mv good friend, Mr, Arthur Evans, of Ragusa, 
the Leran or Turiwan type of feature was very marked. It 
was this class whieh probably was alone of Ugrian descent, 
the lower strata of the population remaining largely Slavic. The 
amalgamation of Uyriins and Slaves to form the present Pul- 
garmn nation took place gradually, Many of the carly chiefs 
bore names clearly of an Asiatic type, as Kubratus or Khro- 
batus, Latbaias, Ketramus, Alticeas, Alzeko, Kuber or Kuwer, 
Asparukh or Isperuk (perhaps a Persian name), Terbelis, Kor- 
mestus or Komerstus, Teletzes, Sabinus, Pacanns, or Ravanus 
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Umarus, Toktus, Tzericus, Kardamus, Krumus, Mortagon Presia, 
Boris, Almus (compare the Hungarian Bors Almus), 
Ahmed, Talib, Mumin, Boilas Tzigatus, Marmaes, Kninus, 
Izboklia, Alogobotur, Konartikinus, Bulias Tarkanus, Kaluter- 
kanus, Krakras, El Kaukanus, Boritakan, Echatzis, 
Dobetas, Billa, Boksu, Heten, Organa, &c. (Schafarik, ii, 166, 
167). Examine, again, the names of several districts occupied by 
the Bulgarians of the Danube, as Bular, Kutminziwi, Kotokium, 
&e. (id.) and some words in use among them, as Hopat, a 
prayer house (compare the Arabie Ribat or Robat) Boilades, 
Bos (compare the Avar Beled), Aul, the throne or seat of 
the prince (compare the Kirghiz aul, meaning the same thing, 
таг ol=stabulum) welermit, silk, &c. (Schafarik, ii, 
167). We will now collect such other Eastern characteristics as 
chroniclers have preserved. 

The Bulgarians were essentially a warlike race. Their 
frontiers were protected by many fortified forts, and no one, 
whether a free man or a slave, dared to leave the country under 
penalty of a severe punishment, and if any one escaped, the 
frontier guards paid the penalty with their lives. According to 
the reports of the Arabs, their land was surrounded with a 
thorn hadga, with wooden gates, The several villages, however, 
were not so surrounded. As a standard they used a horse's 
tail, like the Turkish bunsuk, and the Mongol tugh or tuk. 
They only fought on lucky days. Before setting out a trusty 
officer was sent round to inspect the arms and horses, and where 
they were found defective, the owners were punished with 
death. Before their battles they performed certain incantations, 
&c. (“incantationes et ioca et carmina et nonnulla auguria "). 

Those who fled from battle, or were disobedient to orders, 
were cruelly punished. According to the report of the Arab 
Masudi, the Bulgarians used neither gold nor silver money, but 
cattle and sheep were their units of value in trading. In times 
of peace they were accustomed to sell Slave boys and girls as 
slaves at Constantinople. The ancient Bulgarian poer was 
founded on an aristocratic basis. The chief was styled Khan, 
and was assisted by a council of six nobles, who were styled 
Boilades or Boliades, whence some, says Jiresek, derived the Slav 
title of Bolyars or Bolerin (nobles). This title is used among 
the Russians and Bulgars, and has passed from them to the 
Rumans and Albanians. According to the court etiquette the 
Byzantine envoys first inquired after the health of the Khan, 
his wife, and children. Then after that of the Bulias Tarkhan, 
of the Konartikin, and of the six great Bolyars, then after the 
other nobles, and lastly after that of the whole people. Of the 
noble families we have recorded the names of four in the frag- 
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LU marua, Toktus, 'Tzericus, Kanlamus, KR ramus, Mortagon Fresia, 
Boris, Almus {compare the Hunearian Kors and Alnus), 
Almed, Talib, Muimuin, Boilas Tzizatus, Marmaes, Kninus, 
Izboklia, Álogubotur, Konartikinug, Bulias Tarkauus, kaluter- 
kanus, Krakras, Eletuarus, Kuukunus, Pfortakan, Echmatzis, 
Dobetas, Hilla, Baksu, Heten, Organa, Xc. (Scbatanik, 11, 160, 
157) Exanune, agruin, the names of several districts occupaed hy 
the Bulgarians o£. the Danube, as Bular, hutimanziwi, &otekium, 
&c. (i6), amd seme words in nse among them, as Kopat, a 
prayer house (compare the Arabic Ribat or Relat) Boilacdes, 
nohles (compare the Avar Beled}, Auli, the throne or seat af 
the prince feompare the Riürgluz ац], пону the same thing, 
in Magyar ol=stabulum) welcrmit, silk, &e. (Schafarik, 1, 
1007). We will now collect such other Eastern characteristics a3 
chroniclers have preserved. 

The Bulvartans were essentially a warlike race. Their 
frontiers were protected. le quuny ferlified Doris, and no one, 
whether a free mat or a slave, dated to leave the country ander 
penalty of & severe punishment, andi if any one eseaped, the 
frontier guards prind the penalty with thelr fives, Accondinz to 
the reports of the Ambs, their lamd was surpeunded cundi oa 
thom ledge, with wonden gates. The several villares, however, 
were vot so surrounded, As a standanl they used a horses 
tail, like the Turkish bunank, and the Мошо] tush or tuk. 
They ошу Ати оъ іску days. Hetore setting out a trusty 
oilicer was sen round to 1ngpect the arms and horses, and where 
they were Found defective, the. owners were punished with 
death, Before their battles they periormed certain meantations, 
tc. (* incantatioues el ioca et earn eb monaulla апта у. 

Those who fled from battle, ar were епн to orders, 
were cruelly punished. According to the epod of the Arab 
Masudi, the Bulgarians weed neither gold nor silver money, but 
cattle and sheep were their units of value in toine In times 
of peace they were accustotesl to. sel] Slave boys aml girls as 
slaves at Constantinople. The ancient Визалар polity was 
founded onan aristuctatic basis. "he ehief was styled Bhan, 
End was assisted by a council of six nobles, wha were styled 
Boilades or Boliades, whence sume, savs Jiresek, derived the Slav 
title of Holyars or Polerin (nobles), This tithe is uil ariong 
the I*ussmns and Bolgar, ami has possel from rhe te the 
liumans imd Albamins,  Aecordinzs to tie court etiquette tHe 
Byzantine. &envavs first inquired after the health. ot thé Klian, 
his wife, aud claldren. Then akter that of the Hulas Tarkia, 
of the Konartikin, and of the six great Bulvars, then atter the 
other nobles, and lastly after that at the whole people. Of the 
noble familhes we hawe recorded che names of four in the fraz- 
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ment already quoted, namely, those of Yermi, Ugain, Ukil or 
Vokel, Dulo. Many of the nobles’ names end in bul, whence 
the old Slave bul ( boliar) is perhaps derived. 

Mohammedanism, which had made considerable progress in 
Great Bulgaria on the Volga, had also planted itself in the 
Danubian Bulgaria, In a document of Pope Nicholas dated 
ы 866, he speaks of Mohammedan books in use among the 

(^ libri profani, quos a Saracenis vos abstulisse nc apud 
bere perhibetis"). The Pope ordered them to be E 
Bisbenitocdens im Bulgaria are also mentioned in a B 
Nomocanon of the thirteenth century, in which Mohammed is 
called Bochmit. 

The Bulgarian language subsisted for a considerable period 
apart from the Slavic; thus in the life of Saint Demetrius, written 
in the eighth century, we read that the Bulgarian king sought 
among his councillors for men who could speak Greek and 
Slavic (Schafarik, op. cit. ii, 168; Jiresek, 134, 135), while 
among the writers of the eighth century yrs and Slavic 
divisions of troops are clearly discriminated (Jiresek, 133-130.) 

The rites performed before his battles br Krum have their 
counterparts in the later history of the Mongols. We are told 
how he “more gentis sacrificio instructo "(profano et vere 
daemoniaco) homines ac pecora plura immolavit, tinctis- 
que ad maris litus pedibus ac aqua lotus, lustratoque 
exercitu, faustis suorum vocibus omnibusque exceptus, per 
medium pellieum gregem iis venerationis engo procumbentibus 
ac laudantibus processit " (Stritter, i1, 554). 

The early Bulgarians were polygamists, at least some of them 
had two wives. As a dowry they gave their wives gold and silver, 
cattle and horses, &c. The princes possessed harems. In regard 
to their costume we learn that men and women both wore wide 
trousers, and women as among the Mohammedans veiled their 
faces. The men shaved the head smooth and wrapped it in a 
turban (* ligatura lintei, quam in capite gestatis ") which was not 
removed during worship. According to Suidas the dress of the 
Bulgarians was like that of the Avars (id. 132). They ate flesh, 
but only of such animals as they deemed clean, and from which 
blood had flowed when they were killed. When any one was ill 
they had recourse to superstitious cures ; ribbons were hung from 
his neck, or small stones were administered as medicine. "ће 
bodies of their chiefs, according to the report of the Arabs, were 
burnt or buried in tumuli, in Which their wives and servants 
were also enclosed and suffocated. Their justice was of a very 
crude type. If a man was caught commiting robbery and refused 
to confess, the judge beat him on the head with a club or ran 
iron into his legs, as long as he remained obdurate. The steal- 
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mene alrsuly quoted, namely, those of. Xerni, Urin, Ukil or 
Yokel, Halo. Many of the nohlis' mimes end in bef, whenue 
tbe eld Slave def (boliar 1s perhaps Честі, 

Aahamiriedantan, which hal made considerable progress in 
Crest Pulsari оп О: Уор, ра also planted itself in the 
Danubian Bulgaria. Jn a document af Pope Nicholas dated 
tn 856, he speaks of Medinnineiin. beoks in use among the 
Bulgus ("libri profani, quies a Sarcina vos abstulisse oe apud 
vos habere perhiletis Ти Cope ordered them to be burut. 
Mohammedins in Bulgaria ure also mentionat in a Bulgarian 
мойын of the thirteenth eeutarv, in. which: Mohannnued is 
called Pochi, 

The Биман liuguage subsisted for w considerable period 
apart freni the Slivic: thus in tlie life af Saint Lenetri ig, written 
in the wiehcth century, we veil thal the Bulgarian king sought 
amens dus conuueilora for tmien who goubl speak Creek and 
Slavica (Sehatattk, op. ef. и, 108; Jiresek, 144, 1553, while 
among the writers od the wighth century Bulgarian ancl Slavie 
divisions of troops are clearly discriminated (Jiresek, 134-133.) 

The, rites performed before dis battles hy Kean have their 
eouuterparts im the later history of the Munera. We are told 
how he "imore penbis saerilieio instrueto "(profano el Vere 
daemonuiace) homines ag peeera plura  fmuanolavjt, titetis- 
фое ad maris litus pedias ac anua lutus, lustribexque 
exercit, laustts  suorun weclbus umnibusne exeeptus, per 
такі pellimau оо ns venerütsnuis enge proeumlantibus 
ac laudantibus proeesait " (Stritter, il; 23d). 

The early Balearnns were polvcsanmisiz, at lease some of them 
hal two wives, As aedlowry ther save tier wises vold uid silver, 
cattle amd horses, &c.. The princes possessed harenis, [n revand 
Lo their costume wi learn Сч auen and women: both were wide 
trousers, mnl women as nnno pde Moelhtamaniedans veilul tuin 
faces. — The uen shaved the head sneoth amd wrapped it in a 
forbid (" fisatura inter, quati in eapite резби j which was mt 
reinoved тит wurship. Асот to Suilas the dress nf. the 
Bulrariang was like that of te Avare (id, ЫШ They ate flesh, 
but only ol 2uch asinis is thev deemed elean, eml from wheel 
blood had towed wheo they were killed. When апу one waa jll 
they har reconrse to superstitious eures ; ribbous were hung from 
his neck, or smnull stones were iidininistuped as medicine. The 
bodies ot them eliefs, acconlimr tà the report o£ tlic Arabs, were 
burnt ur burial in tunul, io which their wives aml servanta 
were also enelesed ani suftovated, — Them justice. was of a very 
crude type. Ia man was cumit commiting robbery amd refused 
Lo coniess, the judes beat hin on the head with a club or ran 
iron into his legs, as long as he remained ohdurnte, The steal- 
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ing of cattle and slaves was severely punished, and executions 
were very frequent. Nobles who rebelled not only lost their 
lives peti property, but their children and dependents were 
similarly punished. The etiquette of the court had an Asiatic 
character. The prince took his meals out of a separate dish, not 
even his wife shared it. The grandees ate at some distance from 
the prince, sitting on stools or kneeling onthe ground. They 
used their enemies’ skulls as drinking cups, The left was the 
side of honour. On the conclusion of a contract the oath was 
sworn over a bare sword while dogs were meanwhile cut in 
pieces, a practise still well known in Siberia. 

We have now completed our survey of the Bulgarians and 
shown how close akin they are to the Serbs and Croats, all having 
an aristocracy or upper class of Ugrian descent which is closely 
connected in blood with the Hungarians. In the next paper of 
this series we shall deal with the Slaves of Macedonia, Greece, 
and Southern Hungary. 





Max 24TH, 1881. 
Major-General A. Prrr Rivers, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following list of presents was read, and the thanks of 
the meeting voted to the respective donors :— 


For THE LIBRARY. 


From Lient-Colonel К. G. Wooprnorrr, R.E.—Report of the 
Exploration of the Angami Naga Country. By Dr, R. Brown. 

— Rough notes on the Angami Nagas and their Language. By 
Captain John Butler, B.S.C. 
From J. W. Power, Esq.—Abstract of Transactions of the 
Anthropological Society of Washington, D.C. — — | 
From the GEEkMAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL BSocreTY.—AÀA rchiv für Anthro- 
pologie. Band. XIII, 3. 

From the Sraxmm AxruzorOLOGICAL | SociETT.—Antropologico, 

\ Хо. 5. 

From the Вевих ^ AwrHEOPOLOGICAL SocrETY.— Zeitschrift für 
Ethnologie, 1881, Hefte 1, 2. | | 

From the Socicry.— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
March, 1881. 
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ing of euttle amd slaves was severely punished, anil executions 
were very frequent, Nobles who rebelled not only dost their 
lives aml property, but there cehihlres und dependents were 
similarly punished. — The etiquette of. the court had an Asiatie 
chitracter, The prince took his meals nut a£ a separate dish, mot 
even his wifu sharedit. The sranilecs zt6 a£ sore «lrztunee frin 
the prinee, sling ee steo[s or. kneeliiz on the: eround,— They 
nsed their enemies skulls ag drinking cups. The fett wis the 
suleof hour, — On the eonelusinsr of a comtat the oath was 
eworn over a bare swan] while degs were meuiwhile cul in 
pieces, & practise sill wel] koown in Siberta, 

We have nnw. eonpleted our survey af the Bulearuans ani 
shown Iun close akin they ae tadhe Serbsamd Crests, all havin 
an aristeerwv or npper elass of Ugeran descent which is closely 
cunnected tu Plon] with the Huogarians. In the next paper of 
this series we shall decal with tic Slaves of Alacedouta, Greece, 
anl Sonthern. Hungary. 


May Slr, Pao, 
Major-General A, ITT BIVENS, FILS. Fresifenf, ta hr hnr, 


The Minntes of the last necting were ral anl contenia. 


"Tire Ген ерт list, cel presenta wis теп], аш dhe thinks of 
the moet voted t tlie respoetive iloners :— 


You rug Lisgant. 


From Vieut-Colenel M- (G. УйпоптипррвЕ, lC E.— Report of the 
Ex loran of the Angami Magu Country. Hy Lr- H. Hrown. 

—-.— Ranch meles un the Angami Angus utl their Language. Dy 
Captain ойт Butler, B.S... 

From 4. W. PuwkgLL, Bsq.—Abatract uf Trinsactions of the 
Anthropolevival Society af Waslungton, UAC, 

From the (ICEMAN ASTHRULOLOGECAL ЕТЫ Arehiv г аго 
perar. Нат. ЖИЕ, Я. 

From th! SVAN o AÁcsiHpePOLOGlCAL — CucdErro—ÁÀniropelorun, 
Же, А, 

From ihe res ANSIBELPODLUGICAL  £ecinlit.—4ceuaehnmdb fur 
Etlhnulnicie, P851. Hetre 1, 2. 

From the &wiicry.—Proceedinzs of thu Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
March. 1581, 
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From the Soctrrr.—Journal of the Society os: Nos. 1486, 1457. 

үа der K.K. Geograp Gesellschaft in Wien, 

From the Ixsritvrios.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, No. 109. 

From the Associatios.—Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland, July, 1880. 

From the Eprrog.—^ Nature," Nos. 602, 603. 

—— Revue Scientif ue, Tom. XXVII, Nos. 20, 21. 


—— Üorrespondenz- Blatt, No. 5. 


The following paper was read by the author, and illustrated 
by a large collection of objects of ethnological interest :— 


On the ANDAMANESE and NICOBARESE OBJECTS . to 
Maj.-Gen, Pitt Rivers, F.E.S. By E. H. Mas, “ERGS. 


М.К.А.8., М.А. 


Ir has been with considerable reluctance that I have accepted 
the invitation of General Pitt Rivers to describe the Anda- 
manese and Nicobarese objects added by me last year to my 
previous collection, sent in 1877, for I have but little information 
to offer beyond what I then gave, and which formed the subject 
of some interesting remarks from General Pitt Rivers in 
J 1878. At his on I pro this evenin 

Еа iting the few E I E on the 
осе now before you, by giving you a faint outline of a 
monograph which I have in course of pre aration on various 
points of ethnological interest connected with the Andamanese, 
and which I hope ere long, leisure Panne to have the 
honour of presenting to this Institute. 

It is now very generally known that, prior to the establish- 
ment of our present penal settlement at Port Blair in 1858, and 
even for some time after, our knowledge of these aborigines—so 
frequently and incorrectly called Mincopies—was limited to 
that of their being negritos in almost the lowest state of 
barbarism, while many ideas which were erroneous and un- 
founded were entertained regarding them, as, for example, that 
they were addicted to cannibaliam, and that their marital 
relations were extremely lax. 

The fact of my having passed eleven years at the Andamans, 
during four of which I had charge of the homes established by 


Viz., from July, 1875, to July, 1879. 
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The following paper was read by the author, and illustrated 
by à large collection of objecta of ethnologteal interest :— 


On the ANTDAMANESE and WNICOBARESE OBJECTS presented (do 
Maj.-Gen, Prrr Rivers, F.R.S. Ey E, H. Max, Esq., FBG S. 
MLAS, MALL. 


EWith Prares AXITT ta X XUI || 


Ir has been with considerable reluctance that [ have accepted 
the invitation of General Pitt Rivers to deseribe the Anda- 
папсу апд Wieolarese objecta added by me last year to my 
previous eollection, sent in. 1877, for laye but hittle information 
to offer Leyond what I then gave, and winch formed the subject 
of some interesting remarks from General Pitt Hivers in 
January, 1878. At his sumrestion I propose this evening 
supplementing the few observations T have to make ou the 
objects now before you, by giving you @ faint outline of a 
топтар which [ have in course of preparation on various 
points of ethnolariral interest connected with the Andatnaneae, 
and which 1 hope ere dong, leisure permitting, io. have the 
honour of presenting te this Instrtite. 

It is mow very generally known that, prior to the establish- 
ment of our present penal settlement at Port Blair m 1858, and 
even for sumne tine after, our knowledee of these aborreines—ao 
frequently and incorrectly called Mincopics—was Limited to 
that of their being negtiias in almost the Jowest state of 
barbarian, while many ideas which were erroneous and un- 
founded were entertained reganling them, a3, for exmtuple, that 
they were addict] to canuibalinm, ald that their marital 
relations were extremely lax. 

The fact of my having passed eleven years at the Andamans, 
during four" of which I had charge o£. the hotues established hy 
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Government for the purpose of reclaiming these tribes, as far 
as possible, from their savage state, is the chief ground on which 
I would claim your attention this evening; and as I succeeded 
in acquiring a knowledge of the South Andaman dialect, and had 
a more or less close acquaintance with members of no fewer than 
seven out of the eight tribes of Great Andaman, I have naturally 
enjoyed great facilities for obtaining information,—greater, indeed, 
by far than fell to the lot of any other European, or at least of 
any who have hitherto written on this subject. Ы 

In the remarks to which I have alluded, General Pitt Rivers 

inted out the characteristics of the various objects comprised 
in my first collection, a large number of which were admirably 
illustrated in the lithographed plates which accompanied the 
report in the Institute's journal (vide VoL vii, Plates xii-xvi). 

Jeyond correcting some misapprehensions which appear to exist 
on certain points, and replying to the questions contained in 
General Rivers' paper, it is not my purpose this evening to 
inake any reference to the objects already described, but to give 
ou some information respecting the additions which I have 
tely made to the collection, and then to say a few words 
about the people themselves, | 

For convenience' sake I will make my comments, as far as 
possible, in accordance with the sequence of the observations 
calling for remark in the paper, and in the discussion which 
ensued thereon. 

I Allusion was made' to a belief once current that the 
Andamanese “broil their meat over a kind of grid made of 
bamboos.” This, as is now well known to us at the Andamans, 
is incorrect. The idea is perhaps traceable to the practice, 
almost universal among them, of placing, at a height of two feet 
or so above their hut-fire, a sort of grating of twigs or bamboo, 
sufficiently large to hold a small supply of provisions, which 
are thus preserved, by means of the smoke, from the attacks of 
animals and insects In his recent work on Anthropology 
(page 265), Dr. Tylor mentions the existence of a similar 
custom among certain Brazilian tribes. 

While on this subject, I would briefly describe a method of 
cooking food, which, as far as I know, is practised only by the 
Andamanese. I have here a bamboo vessel—called gób(da)'— 

' Fide “Journal of the Anthropological Institute,” vol. vi, p. 434. 

* For the list of symbols adopted for denoting the sounds in this language пя 
well as that of the Niroharese, see Appendix II at the end of this paper. I would 
take this opportunity of acknowledging the ralunble assistance so kindly afforded 
me by Mr. A. J. Elis, F.R.&, in determining my present list of symbols. All 
differences occurring between this and my previous system of representing the 
sounds of these languages have been made in deference to his advice. 

This termination da is common to most substantives adjectives, and many 
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Government for the purpose of reclaiming these tribes, as far 
as possible, from their savage state, is the chief ground on which 
I would claim your attention this evening; and as I succeeded 
in acquiring a koowledge uf the South Andaman dialect, and had 
a pore or less close acquaintance with members of no fewer than 
seven out of the eight tribes of Great Andaruan, I have naturally 
enjoyed great facilities for obtaining jnformation,—zreater, indeed, 
by far than fell to the lot of any other European, or at least of 
any who have hitherto written on this subject, 

[n the remarks to which I have alluded, General Pitt Rivers 
peinted out the characteristics of the varius objects comprised 
in my first collection, a larwe number of which were admirably 
illustrated in the Dithegraphed plates which accompanied the 
report in the Institute's journal fitee Vol. vii, Plates xii—xvil), 
Beyond correcting sume migappreliensions which appear bo exist 
an certain points, and replying to the questions contained in 
(General Hivers' paper, :b is nob my purpose this evening to 
make any reference bo the objects already described, hut to give 
you some information respecting the additions which I have 
lately made to the collection, and then to say a few words 
about the people themselves. 

For couvermence sake I will make ny comments, as far аз 
possible, in aecordance with the sequence of the ubservations 
calling for remark in the paper, and jo the discussion which 
ensued thereon. 

І. Allusion was made! to a belief once current that the 
Amlumunese “bral their meat over a kind of prid made of 
hambons" This, as is wey well known do us at the Andamans, 
із incorrect, The ikea is perhaps traceable to the practice, 
Alinost universal among them, ef placing, at à пов о two feet 
or so above their hut-fire, a sort of erating of twigs or bamboo, 
sufficiently large toa told a small supply of provisions, wluch 
ate thus preserved, by means of the smoke, from the attacks of 
animals and insects, Jn lis recent work on Anthropology 
(pate 265), Dr. Telor mentions the existence of a similar 
custom among certam. Brazilian tribes. 

Whe en this. subject, I soul briefly describe a method of 
enokimmr toad, which, as far as Lo know, is practised only by the 
Awudamanese, I have реге а bamboo vessel — called pada — 
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which serves, first, to contain the food they may require on à 
Journey, and, subsequently, as à cooking pot when the time 
comes for its consumption. The size of the vessel is usually 
determined by the length of a single cell iu the bamboo. 
Previous to being used it is washed, cleansed, and dried over a 
fire. Meat or other food in an uncooked, or partially cooked 
state, is then packed into it, and a leaf is secured over the 
mouth, When the food is required the vessel is placed on a 
fire, and constantly turned, so that all parts are equally burned ; 
it is afterwards split open, and the contents being thoroughly 
cooked, are disposed of among the assembled epicures. From 
this it will of course be understood that this bamboo vessel is 
only capable of being used on a single occasion. The gob also | 
serves as a water vessel. 

IL As regards the question! of the stature and size of the Anda- 
manese, I would mention that the result of the measurement of 
48 male and 41 female adults showed that the former average ` 
4 feet 10} inches in NEN and 984 Ibs in weight, and the 
latter 4 feet 74 inches in height, and 93} Ibs, in weight. 

HL Aftera close examination of several shaven scalps I am 
satisfied that the hair? is uniformly distributed, and does not 
grow in separate tufts with bare intervals. This result was 
anticipated by General Pitt Rivers and Professor Flower, as 
з by the remarks they made on the occasion"above men- 

TV. Bow-traps* are quite unknown to the Andamanese, as are 
also the blow-pipe,* wamera,’ or throwing stick, and the boome- 
rang" The last two, indeed, could not be used, except along 
the shore, seeing that the whole country is covered with more or 
less dense jungle. In respect to the blow-pipe I would remark 
that, as the principal feature in this weapon is the poison in the 
dart, without which the projectile would be comparatively harm- 
- less, it is easy to understand why it never occurred to them to 
devise such a weapon, seeing they are ignorant of the use and 
even of the existence of poison, except perhaps in the fangs of 
venomous reptiles, and in the Nur Fomiċa which is found in 
their jungles. 








adverbs, It can only be used when these words occur alone or at the end of a 
sentence, and I am disposed to trace its origin to the defective or partially 
1 2 d 
brackets ; exumple: Where? tekarichà(da) ° That man is good, "01 abüla 
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which serves, fist, tu alain the foal they may require on s 
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mouti. Wher the oal is required the vessel i3 placed oma 
ти, ul eanetantiy termed, so that all parts are eqnally burned ; 
I ds alterwunis split open, und the contents: henir тиву 
cokel, aye dispose ut amung the лао еріситгоз. Fron 
this it will af course be тигар ат Миз рашро vessel 15 
oily eapalile i£ being usel en s single occusion The gob alsa 
serves agil water vessel, 

IL As tecninls the questice? af the statece arul size of the A reli- 
пима Ё мч мол that the result of the nieasurement of 
48 quite wul 41 faul wdala showed thak tlie former urerane 
4 feet HO inches ja Benprht, amd 984 Thea weit, and the: 
latter 4 feet T4 inches in leicht, ancl 932 lbs, in weiehe, 

lil. After a chase examination of several slive “scalps I am 
sutisfed that the hat? ia witfermly distrilinted, ang dues not 
row in separate tulta with bare iitervals. Tus reside was 
anticipated by General Pitt Divers ad ['rofessor o Plewwer, as 
shown by the. remarks they wiude on. the eceusion еуен 
tioner. 

TV. белуга? ге (uite unknown to the Aulaianese, ns an: 
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"V. The Little Andaman bow" is not made of bamboo, as will 
be observed on examination, but of a hard wood called by the 
Andamanese /dboma(da), the botanical name of which I am at 
present unable to furnish, y 
УІ The harpoon-arrow’™—dla(da}—is used only on land, and 
chiefly in pig-hunting. The harpoon-spe cowava ldko dütnga 
(da)—is used only on the water, in hunting turtles, dugongs, 
porpoises, skates, and other large fish. 

VIL With regard to the question of the material” used in 
former times by the Andamanese in the construction of their 
adze-blades and arrow-heads, they persist in stating that when 
iron suitable for such purposes was not procurable from wrecked 
vessels, their ancestors used to make their adze-blades of Pinna 
shells, and their arrow-heads either of the same material or 
preferably of the Perna ephippium. The latter shell, indeed, 
bears the name of éla(da) which is the designation by which the 
pig-arrow is still known. In the case of the adze, however, they 
assert that recourse to such an expedient as the use of shell was 
comparatively rare, as iron. sufficient for making these tools was 
generally procurable. ‘They account for the stone celts discovered 
in kitchen-middens* by stating they must be either refuse pieces 
of stone broken in forming shaving and tattooing chips, or 
portions of cooking stones—la(da)—which, while in use, split in 
such a way as somewhat to resemble a celt. This, however, is 
only negative evidence, and further researches by competent 
authorities may not improbably confirm the belief held by some 
that the statements of the present inhabitants on this point must 
be disregarded in favour of the opinion expressed by the late 
Dr. Stoliezka. | 

VIII. For the purpose of boring" small holes in wood they use 
their iron-tipped arrow—tél-bod(da)’—or turtle harpoon—4Aowai'a 

! Page 441. | | 

* Ibid. 

? Page 443. 

? “The fourth kind of articles found in the Andamanese shell-mounds, and 
worthy of notice, are those of stone implements. . . . Mr. E— rutractedl 
among others on the & beautiful polished celt of the usual trapezoid form, 
about 2) inches long, ally compressed, narrower on one end, broader on the 
other, and with a sharp edge ground down from either side. This specimen was 
indistinguishable from any of the European, or Indian celts of the so-called 
neolithic period. . . - Beside thia, s small, but typical, srrow-head was 
found. All these materials are of a en sandstone, which is almost. the only 
rock to be met with in this neighbourhood of the harbour, These celta, &e., 
clearly indicate that they were used by the Andamanese as weapons of the chase, 
or as implements in opening the shells, ce. They could, however, hardly be 
regarded as sufficient for killing the Andamanese pig, as already painted out by 
Mr. Theobald, a few years ago." — (^ Note on the Kjókkenmóddings of the 
Andaman Islands," by the late Dr. F. Stoliczka, v. " Proceedings. As. Soc. of 

, January, 1870.) 
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(da); larger holes are made by means of the adze—wolo(da),' 
which is also employed for diggin ves, For up-rooting 

and other edis у Moli а E ee stick, called (аа) 
(Plate XXIII, fig. 2), is used. This tool reminds one of a similar 
implement in use among the Australians, a sketeh of which 
is ES at p. 216 of Dr. Tylor's * Anthropology." 

IX. The Andamanese are unable to produce fire? and. there 
is no tradition pointing to the belief that their ancestors were 
their superiors in this respect. As they live in the vicinity of 
two islands, one of which contains an extinct, and the other an 
active volcano, it seems not unreasonable to assume that their 
knowledge of fire was first derived from this source, 

X. Nothing of the nature ofthe fish-hook? is made by them, and, 
although an ample supply might be obtained by requisitioning 
us, they never apply for any, for the very good reason that they 
are able to catch fish far more readily by shooting, ring, and 
netting, than the most skilful fisherman by hook and line. The 
only implement ofa hooked nature in use among them is the 
crook-like pole (Plate X XIII, fig. 1), called ngdtanga (da), em- 
aa in gathering fruit, more especially jack fruit (Artocarpus 


The torches used by the Andamanese consist of resin 
| беа with leaves of the Crinum lerifolium, whereas those of 
the Nicobarese are merely dried cocoanut leaves tied together. 
XII. As regards the two varieties of Andamanese canoes,’ there 
сап по longer be any doubt that the outrigger is not the modern 
form, but the ancient, as suggested by General Pitt Rivers in his 
paper. Their paddles are not made by women, as has been 
asserted, nor are they of any prescribed size, this being depen- 
dent on the will of the maker, or the material at his disposal. 
I cannot agree with Dr. Mouat in the extravagant eulog у 
bestows on the skill of the Andamanese boat-builders, Ag 
at the models of an Andamanese* and a Niscbareso 1 ‘ants 
(Plate XXIV), will convey some idea of the clumsy construction 
and inferior workmanship of the former, and of the many 
excellent qualities possessed by the latter. I can find nothing, 
evenin the way of tradition, to support the belief, still held b, 
some, that the Andamanese at any period employed fire, as do the 
Nicobarese, to assist in the work of forming a canoe ; but the most 
striking error I have met with is the alleged existence of so 
called oven-trees As during my long acquaintance with these 


! Fide vol. vi ; 
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* Fide vol. vii, plate xii, fig. 69. 
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{де}, larger holes are made by means of the adze— :wofo(ma),! 
whieh 14 lao employed for digging eraves. For up-rooting yams 
and other edible roots a lone pointed stick, called ада 
(Plate X XUI, tig, 3 is used, This tool reminds ane of a similar 
Implement it use amu bhe Australianos, a sketch of which 
ven ab p. 216 of Dr, Tylor’s * Anthropology.” 
DX. The andiinanese are unable to produce fire? and. there 
iş no tradition pointi to the belief that. their ancestors. were 
tleir supemurs in this respect, As they live in the vicinity of 
two Brus, one of which contains au. extinct, aid the other an 
active volvano, ik seems not wnreasonible to assume thab their 
Knowledge of hre was first derived trom this source. 
A. Kothing of the mature of the fish-look* 1s mode by them, and, 
although an ample supply might be obtained by requisitioning 
ua, they wever apply bor any, for the very ful reason that they 
are able to catch fish lar more readily by shooting, sptraring, aml 
netting, Ehan the most skilful fisheruan by hook and line. The 
only implement of à heoked nature in use among thew 18 the 
crook-hke pole (Plats X XIII, fig, lj, called sepetanga (dej, eo- 
ployed in gathering fruit, more especially jack Érutt ( A rtoca mnes 
CABAL), 
AI. Tle torches! used by the Andatmnanese consist of resin 
covered with leaves of the бунд. loratan, whereis those of 
the Nicobarese are inerely dried cocoanut leaves tied together. 
XIL As recards the two varietics of Andamanese canoes,’ there 
can no langer be any doubt that the outrigver is not the maderny, 
fonn, but the ancient, as sugensted hy General Pitt Rivers in lus 
paper. Their paddies are nut imade by women, as has been 
asserted, nor ate they of any prescribed size, this being depen- 
dent on the wall of the maker, or the material at lis disposal. 
I nn agree with Dr. Mouat in the extravagant euli he 
bestows on the skill of the Andamanese boat-builders. A vlance 
ot the modely of an Andanmnese* ancl a Nicoharose canoe 
(Plate A MTV) will convey anime idea of the clumsy construction 
and inferior workmanship of the furmer, aml of the many 
excellent qualities possessed Ly the latter. I can find nothing, 
evenit the way of tradition, to support the belief, still held by 
some, that the Andamanese ab any pertald employed tire, as do the 
hicobarese, to assist in the work of forming a canoe ; bnt tho mist 
atriking error [ havc imet with is the Аала] existence of so 
called oven-trees. Ás duri my lonz acqualutauce with. these 
! Vide rol. Fil, pute xiii. 
* l'arc 44a. 
a l'age thE- 
* Fur di, 
5 qa, 

* Fide vol. vil, plute xii, fg. BB. 
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savages, and of their habits, I had never observed anything to 
account for such a statement, I made careful enquiry, the result 
of which has led me to suppose that the fable, if I may so call 
it, originated in the practice they frequently adopt, when over- 
taken by a storm, of sheltering themselves in the spaces formed 
by the large buttress roots of trees of the Ficus species which 
are so commonly met with in their jungles. In these shelters 
all that they require to protect them from the inconveniences 
occasioned by a heavy storm are a light leaf covering, and a fire 
which, from being placed in the recess formed by the junction 
of the roots, may have conveyed the impression to some casual 

observer that the tree had been purposely charred and hollowed 
out to form an oven. A fancy sketch of a pig being roasted in 
one of these imaginary oven-trees, which appears in a well known 
work, was once shown by me to a party of Andamanese who 
were vastly entertained by the inventive skill displayed by the 
artist on this subject.’ 

XIII. On no occasion have I observed an Andamanese using 
the skull of a deceased relative as a receptacle! and I have, more- 
over, been assured by them that such has never been the practice, 
The opinion expressed by Mr. St. John on this point may pos- 
sibly have originated in the accidental insertion of some small 
object, as, for instance, a portion of the shell (Dentalium octo- 
gonum) with which these unsavoury souvenirs of the dear 
departed are usually decorated, as will be seen in the specimen 
now exhibited (Plate XXIII, fig. 7). 

XIV. The pig is by no means considered unclean, and the 
sole reason given for not using the bones of this animal in 
ornamental necklaces is that they are large and coarse, and 
ample material for all their requirements in this line are found 
in those of iguanas, turtles, and paradoxuri. 

XV. I have no hesitation in denying that the Andamanese 
ever make" holes in the sand for purposes of habitation”! Their 
children sometimes amuse themselves by playing at mock-burials 
in the sand, and as these, in imitation of the original, generally 
take place near some boulder or conspicuous tree, it has occurred 
to me that the “holes scooped out in the sand beneath an over- 
hanging rock large enough to contain a single person,” which 
obson observed near Port Mouat, were merely the traces 
of such games, unless, indeed, they were the temporary resting- 
places of some ticket-of-leave fishermen, or runaway convicts, 









* At the request of General Pitt Rivers, a letter which he has addressed to me 
on this subject is appended to this paper (Appendix I, p. 230). 

3 Thid, 

* Ibid. 
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observer thitt the tree had beel purposely charred umd hollowel 
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work, was ance shown by me by à party of. Anidaimanese wl 
were wally cuterlumed by the tuveutive skill displayed by tlie 
artist ont this subject.' 

ALIE Qn no occasion have l observed an Andamanese using 
the skull of 4 deceased relative as a receptacle? and ] nave, inore- 
over, been assured by them that such has never been tlie practice. 
The opinion expressed by Mr. 86, John on this point may. pos- 
siblv have orteluated tn the aceulental insertiun of gome sinall 
object, a3, for instance, a portion of the shell ео ата wetu- 
goram) With which these unsavoury souvenirs of the dear 
departed are usually decorated, as will be seen in the specimen 
now exhibited (Plate XXL, tig, 7}. 

AIV. The pir is by nu means considered unclean? and the 
sola reason siven for Not using the bones of tis animal in 
ornamental necklaces is that they are large and coarse, and 
ampie material for. all their requirements in tiis liue are found 
10 those of iuanas, tarties, aud paradoxuri. 

AV. [ have no hesitation jn denying that the Andananese 
ever make” holes in the saml For purposes of habitation. * Their 
children soraettines amuse themselves by playin at mock- huriala 
in the sand, and. as these, in imitation of. Hie oririnal, generally 
take pluce neat sotue boulder or conspteuons tree, 1t lias occurred 
to mie that the " holes scoeped vut in tle suud beneath an over- 
haning rock large euough ty coutain а їй йе persun,” which 
Dr, Fobson observed near. Port. Monat, were inere[y the. traces 
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7 At йе ктг of General Pitt Rivers, s letter whit fe las sldressed to me 
Un this ан Күс 13 m ipe nes ta tha piter | X pperndia l, n. 2H. 

* Pure i4. 

+ Fed, 

3 pud. 
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XVI. As doubts were expressed! whether the iron objects sent 
from the Nieobars had been manufactured there, | would affirm 
positively that such is the case, 

The following, I have reason to believe, is a complete list of 
these objects, specimens of which are before you :— 


1. Shanti" up 


5. Mili? Màm-Ài 
» Норі а = 





ze n. HE + 
T „ Kopatén. 7. yy fan. 
Ф. Тапты. В. баший Çor kentem at Katchall 
| Island). 
9. Hinweüh (or hinlàk). | dl. The arrow-heads of the cross-bow 
10, Kan-shóka. | (Fóin) and children's bow (Bel). 
| 12. Homyáh'ta. 


Of these the most remarkable is the Homyálta? for, although 
resembling a spear, it is not a weapon, but an ornament which 
the natives of ORTA MONS TERREA to Peart in ioe brn 
of a superstitious belief held regarding it. "These homyáAa ure 
met with in almost every village excepting those of the southern’ 
group, and are not, as I was once led to believe, badges of honour 
or authority, but, being costly, only the wealthy members of the 
community can afford themselves the luxury of possessing more 
than one or two. Inferior imitations are sometimes brought 
from the Straits Settlements by the Malay traders, who find 
them profitable mediums for barter, as they do also certain spears 
similar to the Hoploap (called Shanen Кайту ie, foreign 
spear). 

l. The Shanen Mong-hzang is used for spearing pigs; 

2. The Shanen Hoploap is used for the same purpose, and 
also sometimes for sharks and crocodiles ; 

3. The Shanen Kopaton (Plate XXVI, fig. 8); and 

4. The Shanen’ Yané-ma are weapons with which they 
arm themselves when visiting distant villages, for use 
in case of a dispute or assault taking place. Before 
leaving their homes on these occasions they call upon 

! P, s 

3 EL Bia spear, and 

è Widi, one having iron y ! 

! Fide vol. vii, plate xv, fig. 11. 

с еа ipris са and Тай NON Ш соь. Шагы, while the 
sorthers consists of Car Nicobar, Сотта. Te Bom ka. The two 
à 7 ance TUiangehong and Batty Malve are uninhabited. 

* Fide vol. vii, plate xv, fig. 9. The onl difference is that the shoulders of the 

Hopliap blade are rounded, while those ol the Malay imitation &me more or leas 


7 Fide vol. vi, plate xv, fig. 2. 
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| IZ. Haan pulp 1a. 
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community eau afford themselves re luxury ar Шани ште 
than oe or two, Inferter niibatierns ure Senes br (ни lib 
from bhe Straita Settlements by the. Malay traders, who [inl 
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similar to the Нойер (called Seater Kerling’ te, Torem 
apel). 

The Sheena Meng ening 19 used far spearnne mas, 

Fhe Mace Коргоо i8 used. For the suse. purpose, and 
a[so sengetities For shiurka atid eroecndiles ; 

The eirca Азу {ate AA VL, fir. Sj; aml 

The Айше" oriri ate weapons with whieh they 
arm thentselves whee visitiner distant villages, for use 
m ense ub d ilespute ur assault bakinr place Before 
leaving (ur hines ón. These ocedaimis they coll upiti 


1. = 


He 59 


1 Duces dI usd 184, 

"мдаа denotes i еы арча, ап 

Men, ome farm omm pronc-. 

1 Fre vol. rii, plite xv, iig- 14. 

* [hes cunprase rid aul Lillie Niger sml mCljgeent i-dazn[s, while the 
ече! турчулар óneludes (sura, Naneserv, Trinzut, anml kateliill z ат the 
monlherm eson-isti sÉ Car Firar, Chews, Terem, aml Ea: түк. Lhe iw 
rint lf 1 La nca Fang: die acl Botts Malve ace aninlinbirl. 

Vide sul. 16, pdate av, fie. Тс only differeneo Istat re -henrlers ot tie 
Hay Pop blade mre roundel, while Vn of the Malay imitation Ahe nare ar deis 
aglar 

a Pett pods ove, pluie хт, fie. г 
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their menlaana (or “medicine man” and exorcist) to 
administer a charm against any injury that may 
threaten them at the hands of those whom they are 
about to visit. This he does by applying to their 
persons as well as to the blades of their weapons an 
ointment composed of cocoanut-oil mixed with the 
erushed leaves of three prescribed trees. The benefit 
supposed to be derived thereby is that the individuals 
thus anointed bear a charmed life if attacked, while 
their weapons are sure to transfix those at whom they 
are bd. 

The Mián mbm-dáh:ya (Lit., two pronged spear) is used for 
picking up béche de mer when collecting it for sale to 
Malay traders. 

The Midn loe (lit, three prongs), 

. Mián jfoan' ( four prongs), and 

. Mian tanain' (jive prongs) are used for spearing fish 
‚ Ьу day or by torchlight at night. 

. The Hiawenh' and | 

. Kan-shaka (Plate XXVI, fig. 9) are used for harpoonin,, 

turtles, ray-fish, sharks, and dugongs. The latter, being 

provided with a long line, is first thrown, after which, 
to render the capture more certain, the former is 
brought into use, 

11 (a). The cross-bow (Féin) (Plate XXVI, fig. 3) is used by 
the natives of the northern’ group, but custom only 
permits of its use during the north-east monsoon. By 
means of it they often succeed in bringing down 
pigeons perched at a considerable height. 

(b). The Bel (Plate XXVI, fig. 4) is a small bow used by 
children for shooting fish along the shore. 

XVII. With reference to the remarks that fell from Professor 
Flower, after the lecture in January, 1878, 1 would mention 
that, during the period of my charge of the Andaman Homes, 
I succeeded with some difficulty in procuring and forwarding 
to Europe and Calcutta no fewer than 29 or 30 skeletons 
mn of them perfect) of Andamanese adults of both sexes, and 
I trust that much gain to our knowledge of the physical 
character of these savages has resulted therefrom. 

XVIIL In the same evening Mr. Hartshorne mentioned a 
statement he had received that one of the Andamanese natives 
was able to count up to 18. The only members of the race 
who are capable of such a feat are a few who have been brought 
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1 Fide vol. vii, plate xv. 
! Fide footnote on preceding page. 
VOL, XIL U 
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their mentgane (or " mediciue man" amd exorcist) Lo 
Odnuünister 3 charm дуан awy jury (that amy 
threaten them at the hands of chose whom they are 
&bour to visit. Thus he does hy applying to their 
persons 45. wrdl as to tlie. blades of thar weapons au 
ютеп «орла oÉ eocuanut-nil mixed with the 
eraslusl leaves of three preseribed trees, The benefit 
supposed ta he derived: thereby is that tlie indisiduals 
thus anointed bear a charmed life if attacked, while 
thir weapons are sire tu transis those at whom they 
are hurled. 

. The Mita manae (i, beo pronged spear) is used for 
Picking up deve we awe when cellechie it for sale іо 
Malay traders, 

6. The Aure de (HE, Arer pronos), 

y. Min fn ( Pur penta), and 

б. Maa fenete! Gee prongs) are used for apearing tish 
by clay or by torulhelt at wisi. 

98, Тһе Алагай атш 

lU, Ап-ак {Рие KAYT, fic. 9) are used for hurnoonmm;, 
turtles, riuy-hsk, «hi irks, arid hasan, The latter, bei 
provir d with a lone line, rs first төз n, alter white: h, 
ta mauler die capture more certain, the former ia 
гоц, а зь, 

11 {н). Т стозе g Porny late AA VI, йн. hy is usul Py 
the natives of the northern? stip, bat custotn mly 
permits of jis use durios (he nerth oast monsoon. һу 
means of gt ihew oben succeed qn brine down 
pireong ранее а а селе Лий. 

(Oy. П А Тате XAV L Be A) is a small bow weed hy 
children for shooting Н thane the share, 

XMVIL With reference te cle remarks that feli froni Prefessur 
Flower, after the lecture. in Jaunary, l7;8, Bowonld nennen 
tat, daring the peris of тиу clive of the Amlatun Homes, 
I succeeded with some dutfieuly in precuringr and. forwarding 
to Europe andl dudeutta no fewer thin 29 or 30 skeletons 
(nost of them perfect? of Awlaimauese inbults uf hath sexes, und 
I trust that much sain to our Küowlelee ef the physiul 
character ot these suvages has resulted therefrom. 

ХУП. In thé sane evenins Mr. art derne imnentiuned it 
skarenient, he. had revl Flat une n tH AAMAS palive 
wag abe to count wp ta 13. The only nwsubers of thi rues 
who are capable of such a fuar are a tew who have ben broueslit 
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! Dale vol. vii, plate ът. 
Vide Te om рит page. 
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up.at the Orphanage on Ross Island. In their own language 
they have terms to express "one" and "two" only; their 
peculiar method of denoting higher numbers will be explained 
in my monograph. 

Having now concluded my comments on those points of the 
last paper which appeared to me to call for some remarks 


on this occasion, it remains for me to show you the new 
objects Which I have been able to add to С ral Pitt Rivers’ 
collection. 


Of these the god, Lika, ngdtanga, and human skull souvenir 
from the Andamans, and the Kopatin, Kan-shoka, foin, bel and 
düe (canoe) from the Nicobars, having been already pointed out, 
I need not again draw your attention to them. 

There remain the following objects :— 

From the Andamans,.— | 

Pótbkla(da) the needles used for making the various 
descriptions of netting (Plate XXIII,fig.12) They of 
course Vary in size according to the mesh that may be 

uired, 

Kopi(da). The bucket made from a single joint of the 
Bambusa gigantea, pieces of which are sometimes found 
on the coast, having floated ashore from the neigh- 
bouring continent or from wrecks. | 

Kai (da). тта tongs for lifting the ho from the fire, 
taking cooked food out of it, and all such rposes 
(Plate XXIII, fig. 11). SS 

Bamboo and Cane Knives. As used in former times when 
iron Was scarce or unprocurable, for cutting meat and 
other food (Plate XXIII, fig. 10), 

Jarawa, sleeping mat (Plate XXII], fig. 15a) and personal 
ornaments (Plate X XIIT, figs. 13, 13a, 135), It will be 
observed that the former! of these much resembles the 
kind in use among the eight great Andaman tribes, 
while the latter, consisting of a sort of string fringe 
painted with red ochre, differs widely from the Pan- 
danus leaf ornaments which are in fashion among the 
tribes of our acquaintance, 

Beyond alluding to their huts I shall not make any further 
mention of the Jirawa tribe, as Mr. Portman, to whom I made 
over charge of the Homes in 1879, tells me he proposes shortly 
publishing a paper concerning them. 


! The length of the Jàr-ama sleeping mats is believed to be always ys much lesa 
Cile salue tae other tribes owing to the practice which has been observed 
among them of using wooden pillows, after the manner of the Nicobarese, while 
the natives of Great Andiman make the unrolled portion of their long mata 
serre this purpose, 


«os 
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up at the Orphanage om Ross Island. In their own languace 
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peculiar method of denoting higher numbers will be explained 
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Having iow concluded my comisents on. those. ports. of tfe 
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{Piate XXII, hy. 11). 
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other food (Plate X XIIT, ho. 19). 
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observed that the Former! of these mach resenyldes thre 
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While the Jitter, coosishiis of a sort of string fringe 
ралі ати red oclite, diflers widely from the Pan- 
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Vievond albailing to their hots I shall not make any further 
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ever charge of the Humes in 1879, tells twe he proposes shortly 
publishing à paper eonecrning them, 


! The length of te Jarama zleeping nnt is bolicred to be salwara much les 
thon these of the other tribes cwing tà tbe pridi whieh has been observed 
arent Ween af пеар wach pillows, nFIer the ванне ef the Bicubarese, while 
tle maires of Great Агаїлтгоп make the winded pertion of I1 rir loh mala 
ваат Ати рагач, 
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I would here point out to you a peculiarity about the éla(da) 
or pig-arrow, The seam in the fastening at the junction of the 


shaft and foreshaft is always uppermost when the arrow is 


fired, in fact it seems to answer very much to the “sight” in our 
And now we come to the remaining new objects from the 


The Shinpiing differs only from the Hokpal:) exhibited at 
the previous lecture, in being smaller. It is employed 
for spearing sardines by light, while the Aokpák is 
used for garfish. 

The Hin (Plate XXVI, fig. 5) is the spear used by the 
wild inland tribe (called 5SA2m. Pei)? inhabiting Great 
Nicobar, regarding whom so little has hitherto been 
written. 

Karan (Plate XXV, fig. 1, la, 14). These are specimens 
of charms used by the natives of the central and 
southern islands of the group for frightening away 
evil spirits, Life-size human figures represented in the 
act of striking with a spear are often to be seen at the 
entrance of their huts, 

Köi-la-Pü (lit. Car Nicobar prow, having been first made 
and used at that island). This is a model of an orna- 
ment fastened on to the bow of a canoe on high days 
and festivals (Plate XXIV, a). 

Ti-n£anga (Plate XXVI, fig. 11), grating, placed as a seat or 
platform in the bows of a canoe, 

Danang (Plate XXV, fig, 5), bamboo guitars or lyre, with 
cane string, used on festive occasions. 

Aemilt (Plate XXVI, fig. 1), fighting hat, as used by the 
natives of the central ed southern islands of the 


group. 
Kaháwat (Plate XXVI, fig. 2), fighting hat, as used by the 
natives of the northern islands of the group. 
Tanáp (Plate XXV, fig. 6), box, made from a spathe of the 
. reca augusta. or Nibong palm. These are very com- 


Toddy strainer (Plate XXV, fig. 3), and drinking vessel 


NM. inte xv. 

Some light will shortly, I trust, be thrown on the ¢ t ethnological question 
regarding the racial affinities of this tribe (to nick pn Amen whe ry by 
Mr. Distant in the course of the discussion on General Pitt Rivers’ paper), for in 
March last the island was visited by Lirut.-Colonel Cadell, V.C., Chief Com- 
missioner of the Andamans and Nicobars, accompanied M. de Röepstorf, 


and I am informed that their attempt to see some of the Shom Pei was success. 


ful, and that but for an untoward accident a photograph of the group would have 
D photogra group 
U 2 


ret 
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Souther islands of the snmep ofer driehtenins awuvy 
oyi] spirits. Lite-size Topi fires represented im tho 
avt of strike wille a spear are often to Lo seen at the 
entrance of their hita, 

Ada (ff Oar Sobar prow, having been. first iule 
aml usaj at that slam. This isa nunjel nf an orma- 
lett fastened ot te the bie of à canne an hich dave 
amd Мил (Plate XXIV, i 

Timer Plate AA YL, E. TL}, ritim, placed às a seat or 
platform im thet AF aed un CIGARS, 

Feary (Plate XXV, Be n3 bumbons sentar or. lvre, witli 
Canc strine, usel o festive aun sn tis, 

Atta (Plate A AVI, rio 1) fiuhting hat, as ased by ihe 
natives of the. centri amd southern islands of the 
erint. 

Каййим (Plate XXVI, fios 2) HEIDE hat, às usei hy the 
natives o£ the northergni tais ed (ar imn. 

Риз {адь ХАУ, йе, Gh lox, mde frm a spathie of the 
Arad avgiata иг Лане paha. These àre very egu- 
mipuly usesl, 

Тоу вйғпінеғ {ае AAV, fie D amd Anabi reed 


nm- 


I Tle rol, rll, plate x7. 

* Bome иһ mill saith, T rrust, be Eros nom Hir feral ri hnr ra] question 
rega ing be Faris] Milis of this tribe (ie whieh referet Waa mwale by 
Abr. Distal! in he norse of rhe diecur-iren on etera] Pir Kirri parer? fo JT 
March Ist the plara] war visited hr. Lieut.-Colonel (dell. V C. lirt Cor- 
missemer of the Andamans and ога, mergi} br Bi. de Брегг, 
and Lam uttered Usat theme atcernpet tes ace sae aT the Ate Pe wer suse pn 
(nl, anl that but fur gn unfossrid iicicdenr a MERG uf tl prem a uu lise 
Trent erha ire]. 


Loz 
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(Plate XXV, fig. 2). The mode of use of these bamboo 
utensils is obvious, 

‘d-neng. This narrow strip of cloth serves the purpose of 
an entire suit of clothes with the males, 

Shandang-dai-larom (Plate XXVI, fig. 10). Chaplet made 
from the leaf of the Pandanus Mellori, as occasionally 
тал by young men and women, both married and 
single. 

As will be observed, this last object much resembles the iji 
gónga(da) of the Andaman Islanders, 

And now, having shown you the latest additions to General 
Pitt Rivers’ collection of Andamanese and Nicobarese objects, 
let me proceed to say a few words about the Andaman . 
Islanders, 

_ The inhabitants of these islands are divided, linguistically, 
into at least nine tribes, that is, if we reckon as one all now 
classed under the head of Jérwwa(da), among whom on closer 
acquaintance a few subdivisions may not improbably be found. 
The names of these tribes and the localities they occupy are as 
follows :— 

"üka- Cha-riar(da)—North of North Andaman. 

"ükà-Jüro(da)— БЕ , Do. 

"ükà-Kelé(da)— SW. , Tho. 

N.W. of Middle Andaman and Interview 
Island. 


['ákà- Fé*réwa(da)—The above three tribes collectively.] 

"ákà- Kül(da)—N.E. of Middle Andaman. 

"бю J'incai(da)—W. and Middle of Middle Andaman. 

"ákà- Bajig-yáb(da)—S. and S.E. of Middle Andaman, 

Baofig-wgii(da)—South Andaman (including Rutland and 
the Labyrinth Islands). 

"ükà- Bal'awa(da)—Archipelago. 

Jürawa(da)—Little Andaman, the Sentinels and parts of 
South Andaman, 

The well-nigh impenetrability of the jungles in which a large 
number of their encampments are situated and the low intel- 
lectual condition of the inhabitants are formidable obstacles 
against any accurate numbering of the tribes of Great Andaman, 
while the continued inveterate hostility of the various Jarawa 
communities has hitherto rendered the task in their case 
insurmountable. 

With regard to population, therefore, we possess no means of 
speaking with any degree of certainty, but it seems probable that 
ihe aggregate at the present day does not exceed 4,000 souls, 
This estimate is based on the assumption that at the time of 
our advent, in 1858, the aboriginal population of S. Andaman 
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Ile NX V, fir 2) — The imde of use id these buniboo 
ntenstls rs obvius. 

-neay This narrow strip of cleth serves the purpose of 
am entere guit. o£. clothes with tli males, 

eim iring-dui-forsar (Mlato XX VII, fi. 1U} Chaplet uide 
Tro the deal oF dlie оен ЛАО, аз occasionally 
wori by Tar pmen aml winen, both married uid 
emmarie. 

As will be nbeerved, thia. last object. much resembles tla 2/2 
ginger of the Атино Tlanders 

And now, lasing shows you the latest additions to General 
Pict Rivers’ collection of Atdamanese and Nieobarese objets, 
let nw: preeeed to say a few waolg abont the Andinn 
Islinilers. 

Tle ituhabitawés of theze islands are divided, liwenisticallr, 
ito ab least mine tribes, that is, if we reckon as one all new 
classed weleer the head of uicina, among whia on closer 
acquaintance a. few subdivisions may nob imiprobably: be found. 
The nines af these tribes and the localities they occupy are aa 
Éollaws ;— 

dha- Cit reiri yA orth of worth Andaman. 
аА BF.  . Jin, 
feeds RW. n Tho. 
AW. of Mihklile Andaman and [nterview 
Island. 
[ éRni- Yr rrwa(ds)—Thae aliove three tribes eollecttvely.] 
е Asie] — Е. ой А Атага, 
тилу Фай) — М. aun Miuldle o£ Maiaidle Andainan. 
edid- Baig-geh(tfer] —5, ad SE. o£ Middle Andaman, 
Bujs- нау South Amluman (inchudins Rutland and 
Ёле Labyrinth Islan}. 
nen ISabaire (e — ATehipelaeo. 
daria ida ~ Little Andiman, the Sentinels and parts of 
South Andaman, 

The well-nrsh inpenettalilite of the juneles in which a daree 
number of ther eneampineuta are sttuatesd and the low intel 
lectual eatulition of che mbabitants are termidable obstacles 
agninst any aeeurate nnuiberinir of the tribes e£ Great Aman, 
while the eoentinned. inveterate hostility of the various: Jen 
ceonmnuipmties lies hitherto remleral the rask dn their case 
imsurinonntalile, 

With regard to. population, therefore, we possess. ne means of 
speaking w “ith у Пошта» э certainty, bnt it seems probable that 
the averepate at the present. day does not exceed 4,000 souls. 
This estimate is based on the assumption that at the time of 
our advent, in. 128358, tlie. aborizinal population of S, Audaman 
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numbered about 1,000, or even more, although at the present 
day, from various causes which it is not hard to discover, it is 
Байте not to exeeed 500. 

The knowledge we now have of the existence of. communities 
livi » the heart of SEE and Middle AREA ene ërem- 
tága(da) as distinguished from the áryóte(da) with whom they 
e ied in all respects save in their mode of tite seems to afford 
ground for the belief that among the aborigines in North 
and Little Andaman there are similar distinctions. The term 
arydto(da) applies to all fishermen or coastmen, while that of 
éremtaga(da) denotes those living inland whose subsistence 


depends on the spontaneous products of the jungles. These two 


distinet sections still exist in a measure among the Dofug-ngtji(da), 
but many of their distinguishing peculiarities have become so 
modified or blended, in consequence of their residence at the 
various homes to which I have alluded, that it is at times a 
matter of some difficulty to determine to which of these two 
classes certain individuals originally belonged. This inter- 
mingling of the inland and coast dwellers in the vicinity of our 
settlement obliges us to go to distant communities, where the same 
influences have not been at work, if we would obtain reliable 
information as to their respective habits, | 

It fortunately happened that, in 1876, during the period I had 
charge of the homes, a party of the éremédga, or inland members, 
of the ‘éke-Jiwai tribe were induced by one of their coast chiefs 
to accompany him in a ep to Port Blair, They remained some 
months in our midst, and 1 had thns the opportunity of learning 
much that could before be but vaguely surmised. The following 
statement obtained from a youth named Wei, the most intel- 
ligent of the party, should dispel the belief held by some that it 
is impossible that there can be people living permanently in the 
interior of Great Andaman, judging as they do from the fact 
that, in the eyes of civilized beings, the jungles contain so little 
that is capable of supporting human life. | 

Ав I have before me the original vernacular in which Wais 
statement was made, I will, with your permission, read a few 
lines of it in order that you may be able to form some idea of 
the character and sound of the Bajig-ngii dialect, In the trans- 
— I have made I have adhered as closely as possible to 

e text. | 
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numbered about 1,100, nr even mare, altheaeh at the present 
day, fria various auses which itis mot bind to discover, lb os 
beligverl uot to exceed ol, 

The knowleIre we niw bave of the existence of. eoniniunities 
Jiving int the beurt of South amL Midille. Acdaiaa valled Arem- 
tion f di) us distingmruishnul from the. ergete(ido y with whi they 
zie allied in all respects save jo therr pode uf dile, serina te atfurd 
ground tor the belief that among tle alorenues im orth 
ond Littl: Ай ашап there sre sunilar distinetuns The terin 
gryetotda applies to. ull dodwerusn er coastmen, wlsle that of 
Getler dah denotes those hving lam) whose subsistence 
depends on the spontaneous prodiets of the jungles. These two 
cistinet seetiups still exist ist measure aum tE diorr- ari aiei y, 
but many uf their «hstinnashinz pevuliaritzes hase beconie so 
nwnlided or blemdie, t lale uF tur resnlenee ab the 
varumnis hores po which L have alluda], that it is at times a 
Watter of some dilienitw to determine 0 Which wh these twa 
classes certain individuals шта Гелин. This imer- 
mingling of the Ман and coast dwellers ine the virta of. ot 
settlement bed deters Ls En er tir distanf eem pes, wien the SHIOL 
intluerces have oot lei ato werk, if wo woubl votan relu ble 
muormatiun az to thetr respegtive Dalits. 

Tt fortunately happened that, io E370, during the period 1 hid 
“Һат of tie bornes, à puirty uf the àecurlege, opmlaml miemlars, 
of tlie oki Mrbe were niluced by one of лу алхав са 
to aceomaaty fun ie a tripe te Part Шит. They reaming sve 
nionthns in our nidst, aai | bad timi the apport y ul eae 
rouch that could [шиге le Inet Tuy suru. "he follewinr 

Statement obtained fret a “ший панда] Hoer, the шок кпє]- 
ңеш о] ihe party, should ispel tue belief heki Ey sorur that IL 
15 imposxil fe that ther can be people Hivins perniuently in the 
Interior of Great Aandiütaan, ији" as hey ity frum) the Girt 
that, in the eyes of eivtlised Diners, 1p рить contatti so diitle 
that is capable of supporting humi dii. 

As Lo have befere mic the oriana, vernatular ii which Wore 
бабе was made, Dowall, weth vonr pe Fu, Fuld a bew 
lines of it in order that ven ny be alle to Eru seme idea of 
the character and sound of the iyiye dialect, In the truns- 
latii I have made Î have adheral as clesely as possible to 
the ext. 





Indeed I jungle dweller. | | 
Me ûr dal dt bicho jürw | The name of my village ia Tólo-bóicho, 
la lary sca It is far from the sea. 
"tek arpdlaida) 


О a had fek tótgóra | 
ats бау E, | 
ا‎ a dila 
by evening 
ln kal 
in 


lf one were to start for the coast. mk 
vig one might, pe - 
mm all. day, 





| We all live for soreral ины МИНИ 
in our own village, and then we go 
to the coast. people for a & dance. 
When we mako n trip for. this: pur- 
рока же. араке рае Ба soma 
things for bartering, viz.: pork, 
nt made with P 
arrows, ки eae 
hand-nets mot orne mental 
necklaces of netting, re hits clay for 
ornamental painting of the person, 


Са оде аттана ор ор (о cato, sing and dance, 
after which we barter all our things, and then some of us до 
with some of the coast people in their boats in order to witness 
their skill at spearing, we meanwhile being seated in the 


bottom of the boats. The rest of us accompany their friends. 


among the coast people at pig-hunting. 
« After a few days we pack up the things we have received in 


exchange from the coast people, such as pig-arrows, iron, knives, . 
adzes, bottles, m paint made with turtle fat, turtle flesh, 


nautilus shells, Pinna shells, Dentalium octogonum Hemicardium 
Unedo (“ strawberry ") shells, &c., and then taking leave we 
return to our home. 

“ Just as the coast-people by hunting, fishing, and other means, 
experience no difficulty in regard to food, so also in every season 
do we, who live in the heart of the jungle, find plenty to eat. 





' TREE I TH mi dac Н ОНИ СЕ та it is literally 
a “samall net-wor м serves precisely same purpose ms the 
oed eiiim, Sls vct to Won ok A a pocket. — 
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Wa: dul oco ereid. J belong to the inland nection of the 
Itdeecd L jungle tl weller. 'üda-mmaz tr, 
Шаа ёг Jof ding е deta gurs The mie af aay village us ToLa-Gache. 
My vitkage of name нт It is far [rom the es. 
{ей efurpafatdta]). | 
Trost. far. 
Misa eluwenmomem Fad fek frigora lË ona wero to start for the cogst at 
ІЁ duybreak st home from emab '  darhbhenk cng might, yerhnygs bF 
iena ağuaga bedig {ifik asta walking ull lur, rawi ib ia the 


ta Walking by регі exening етен. 
Тең. Agde, 
їп топеһ. 
арй и ртн тво ЁЁ be 
We all ae eesrenil ovem villayea 
fen pelii ayagi Perpluten теу 
in lire theu  aFterwarde dance 
йй {гүр dpa peed yH- 
fur coustrum MONE gn 
guke. uu ücha warkus — jdeg- 
¥ hen thir like go dura 
reks dir/uadeh rgul düdgst tain 
Hance ajayra barter Bir юр иу 
riyu, et ee ee #êrtlr 
Luke tmHmely pork пз 
Feq kit ph, die гї, OE 
Tel paint wore senows 
qb, Riit chaipanga, aiie — dud, 
haskete теги bpl- 
edle гш, fate (lag, 
necklaces of netting white clas 
gdje deity, die рм ра, faite 
housa aecping mula 
kápa-pitmjd dweh. 1 
luaf gereens rieetera. | 


Veo all liva far s-veral months bagether 
m RUT òw village, aud then we pn 
t1 tho cusl peuple Tor а denie- 
Wiro ve meke wirp Eor bhia par 
pode, we alwuvys tuke with us some 
things tor burtering, viz.: purk, red 

siot made with pig's ial, wonden- 
2d arrows, basketa, relicules,! 
lanü-net& for fis, oferta 
erk bıces of metting, white clay for 
гҥпатщ тай painting of the peren, 
hones, эйзи ripta, ket ecru, 
лыга. 


——— ———————————————— - 


“On our arrival we first, aconrding to cuslom, sing and dance, 
after which we barter all our things, and then some of us go 
with sunue uf the eoast. people ip. their boats in order lo. witness 
their skill at speuriing, we meanwhile lain seated dg the 
bottum ef thi: bows. The rest of us aecomipany their friends 
aun tla coast people at pre-buntirie, 

* After a few days we pack up the things we lave received in 
exchange Tram ihe coast people, such ag por-urraws, iron, koives, 
udzes, Bottles s, tal pant made with turtle fat, turtle Hesh, 
памя shells, Praga shells, ffm ceto mm Jesrieerdiiin 
ийе {" strawberry") shells, &e, und then daking leave we 
теки po onr hone. 

"Just as the voast-peopte by hunting, fishing, and other means, 
experience nó difiteulty in reanl to fed, a alga In every son 
do we, who live in the licart of the jungle, find plenty lo eat. 


UE ewm think ol 3 wenl more suitable to describw (his obyeet, а it is literally 
B stunl] neb-work bx" wIneli eerves privisely the -ame purpose zs the elegant 
equivale so conruoniy esed by Iasies 1n lieu ef & pocket, 
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* All we inland tribesmen remainat ourown villages during 
the rains. We only go our round of visits during the fruit 
season, when there 1s no rain. It is then that we go to see our 
friends at distant encampments. After an absence of a month 
ortwowereturn. We again leave our homes towards the close of 
the dry season, in order to collect and bury the seeds of the jack 
fruit. (Artocarpus chaplasha) In about a month we return to 
our homes. ! | 

“In our tribe those living in the heart of the jungle are more 
numerous than those living on the coast. Télo-bdicho is e" 
ап Батаа but there are many villages in our jungle 
than Tálo-hWeho. Our huts are also larger than those of t Р 
people on the coast, and, moreover, last several years without 
renewal. 

* During the whole year we all find plenty of food close to our 
homes. We find it sufficient to go only now and then to get 
food. We constantly spend our time in dancing and singing. 

“When any one dies in our village weall migrate to some vacant 
camping-ground, where we provide ourselves with temporary 
huts in which we live according to custom for afew months ; after 
which we recover the bones of the deceased, and return to Télo- 
bdicho 1 in order to weep and dance over their distribution. 
“Except in such cases as that just mentioned, the old people 

thildren always live at their own villages. The women only 
pass the night away from their own homes when they accompany 
us (men) im the fruit season for the purpose of paying our 
(annual) visits to our friends; otherwise they, like the old’ 
a, and young children, always remain at their own villages. 

en engaged on a hunting expedition we men, during the 
rains, ee spend a couple of days away from our homes, 

“ Ав ui who live in the heart of the jungle do not, like the 

from one encampment to another, we 
deposit all oar rubbish and refuse matter at such a distance from 
our that we are never troubled with offensive odours. 

^ There are a few permanent encampmeuts among our coast 
people. There they often live for months together, while the 
rest of them are constantly shifting their quarters from one 


irs oim Pd e nr i to another. 
large kitchen-middens' near our villages as 


1 A well known coast encampment near Flat Island. 

3 “The kitehen-middens are always situated close to the sea-shore. The 
о тонган 
islands have taken place."—(Btoliczka). 

[NorE.— When writing the above lines, in 1870, Dr. Stoliczka was unaware of 
oci eds aima oin ap cardi rin 
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"АЦ же палі ігозтеп топат аё тийгозуп мшез duriner 
the tains. We wily по our reu of visits dirimi the fruit 
geasoir, Whe there 1s wo mith It is then that wa un Lo sei eur 
friends a£ distant cucampments, After an absence of a month 
ог уга лее reluicn, We again leave aur liomes towards the close of 
the dry acason, in order to collect and try Cle ards of the jack 
fruit (Ariocarpus chu petsa In about a month: we return te 
our homes, 

“In our tribe these living tm the heart of the jungle are more 
numerous tha these living on £e. const.— TZofe-boodo )5 laret 
than Buriakoh but there are many villacses 1i our јине larger 
than #iveddehe. Qur huts are also lareer than those of the 
people on the coast, and, moreover, last gaverul years ‘without 
mew ti. 

" During the whole vear we all fitil plenty of food close to our 
homes, We find it sufficient to an only new and. then to pet 
fool, We constantly spend onr time in апей ати] slum. 

* Wheu any one dies in enr village weall riyratu to seme v acant 
camping-uround, where we prove ourselves with temporary 
huls te which we lye according to custo der atow mentha; after 
whith we recover the lowes of. (In deceased, imd noiurni tu Toig- 
Breo in order la weep aml dance aver their distribution. 

“Except in such cases aa that just mentioned, tie old people 
and children alwavs live at their owi villages, The women only 
pass the night away from Ewir own laus when thev aec ompatiy 
us (men) iu the fruit seuson for the purpere eb payiug dir 
faunal} visits to our driemds; otherwise thev, lke the old 
people and young cheldren, albwuys remain at their own villages, 

"^ Yen encaced on a hunting хрен ғо тем, durug the 
rains, often spend a couple of dave away from our homes, 

“As we who live in the heart ofthe jungle alo not, like the 
const people, migrate from ene eieamypaucik to another, we 
deposit all aur rubbish ard refuse tatter at such à distance frin 
our Villages thal we are never troubled viti ofensive odours. 

“There are a few permanent enearaprients agnos оит ставі 
people, There they eften live for months tucetier, while the 
rest of them ате constantly shifting their carters from one 
{temporary} encampment to another, 

“There are kge Litehen-nuaddens* neur our villares us 


1 f wecll Enon eaa ereanmprient near FInt T-lund, 

“The kitehenanenlderas are leni musto rlose im dle aeq-<lione, The 
occurrence ef them far intwod woul indicate What sone terre tral lignes ig the 
Іна пц Бат tulen pince." — (олау. 

[AGTE — When writing the abere lines, in TaN, the. Berka was wonwore of 
Phe otistence of permanent dwellezz in thy interior, hene ibr eror iuto which lid 


Tell.) 
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well as near the (permanent) encampments of the coast- 
eople. 

к, I have been into the heart of the ‘ûkû-Kel'ê territory, when I 

observed that there were a vast number of inland people living 

among them. We are of opinion that they are more numerous 

than ourselves. I have now seen all the people of the South 

Andaman tribe, Their number is very small. 

" Near the coast the jungle is always dense, but where we live 
(i.e, in the heart of the jungle) it is not so. 

“We are acquainted with the customs and habits of the Bayig- 
уай апд ‘dka-K6l tribes. They resemble ours. As with us of 
the ‘dio-Jitwai tribe, so among them are there both those who 
live on the coast, and those who live in the interior, Therealso 
the latter are in the habit of living for months together in the 
heart of the jungle, and remaining each one at his own encamp- 
ment, As only a small portion of the Bojig-yáb territory is far 
from the sea there are but few érem-tdga(da) (in that tribe).” 

I may mention that the foregoing statement has been fully 
confirmed by enquiries made by me in other quarters. 

Until recent years not only did the belief prevail that no 
encampments or kitchen-middens exist except on the coast, but 
also that the entire race is nomadic to such an extent that they 
rarely occupy the same place two nights in succession. 
Although the majority of the coast people do lead a nomadic life, 
there are among them not a few permanent encampments which, 
like the villages in the interior, are never deserted except when 
a jeg, i.&., dance or “ corroboree” (as called by the Australians), 
takes place at some other hamlet, or when a death occurs, on 
which occasion, like the inland tribesmen, the «i invariably 

ive the ghost of the departed a wide berth, by abandoning their 
fons for several weeks or months. 

In the permanent as well as in the temporary encampments 
of the eight Great Andaman tribes, the huts almost invariably 
pete of the character of the simple lean-to; there are three 





listinct varieties рше under the names :—ching-tépinga(da), 
cháng-tórnga(da), and cháng-daranga(da) The first of these is 
found only in permanent encampments ; it is the most durable, 
being neatly and strongly thatched with palm leaves plaited 
into rolls and so fastened together with cane as to form a roof 
impervious even to the heavy rains so common in these latitudes. 
It is capable of affording accommodation for about half-a-dozen 
persons. Sometimes these huts are placed together in such a 
way as to resemble small sheds, As this has hitherto only been 
noticed in South Andaman and the southern portion of Middle 
Andaman, it is possible that the practice originated from their 
observing the form of our barracks at Port Blair. 
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well as near the (permanent) encawpmenla ol the coast- 
peuple, 

" | have been into the heart of the "dEa-Ave territory, when I 
observed that thire were a vast nomber of. inland. people living 
among thew. — We are of opinion that they are nore numerous 
than ourselves, L have nuw seenall the people of the South 
Andaman tribe. Their number is very sinall. 

“Near the coast the jungle is always dense, but where we ive 
(te, iu the heart of the Junie} it is nob go, 

* We are acquainted with the customs and habita of the Harig- 
yab aul е АО tribes. They resemble ours. As with us of 
the -dko-Jawes Erbe, so among them are there both those who 
live ou the coast, aid these whe live in the interior, There also 
the latter are in tle habit of living for months together in the 
heart of the jungle, and remaming each aie at lis own encamp 
ment, As uly a small portion of the луус territory 18 far 
From the sea there ace but few érez-foqaeisde) (an that tribe” 

[ may mention that the foregoing statement has been fully 
confirmed by enquiries made by me 1n ether quarters. 

Until recent years not only did the belief prevail that по 
cenoanrpruentas ог kitclen-miudens exist excepl on the coast, but 
also that the entire race 1s nomadie tọ such an extent that they 
rarely occupy the same place two mnizhis iu succession. 
Althouch the majority of the coast people do lead a nomadic life, 
there are among then not a few permanent encainpinenta which, 
like the villages in the interior, are never deserted except when 
n jeg, 56, dance or " corrüboree " fag called by the Australians), 
takes place at some other hamlet, or when a death occurs, on 
which occasion, bke Lhe land tribesmen, the aeyéefo mvanably 
rive the gloat of the departed a wide berth, by abandoning their 
Lunes for several weeks or montis. 

In the periganent as well as in the temporary encampments 
of the eiyht Great. Atulmnan tribes, the. lita alinost: invanably 
partake of the chàracter of. the. sruple lean-10; tiere. are. three 
distinct warteties Teconigo] under thi names |o gei anpra), 
euiig-tirnqu(du), am] eangeafor naga(ne) — The hrst ot tliese i8 
found only rm permanent eneanipauents , Ibis the most durable, 
being neatly and strongly thatched with palm leaves plaited 
iuto rolls arl so fastened together with сале as to foru a roof 
umupervious even to the heavy ratus so cónimon 1n tliese latitudes. 
It is capable of affording avcommodation fer. about. half-a-dozen 
persons, mehes diese huts are placed tovether mm such a 
way a to resemble spall sheds. As this has hitherto only been 
noriced th South Andaman andl the soatiiern. portion. of. Middle 
Andamau, it 18 possible that the practice originated from their 
abserv ur Eie furin of our burracks at Port Flair. 
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The second variety, chdng-térnga(da), differs only in bein 
smaller and less Dey thatched . it ^ generally мар а 
temporary camping grounds, when a stay of a few weeks or 
months is contemplated, as, for instance, during the mourning 
period which, as I have just mentioned, is invariably spent 
at a distance from the spot where the death occurred. | 

The third kind, cháng dar'anga(da), are little more than leafy 
shelters, capable of accommodating two or three persons only, 
which the women erect, when a halt is made for a few days or 
even hours at one of the numerous camping-grounds. Without 
disparaging the capabilities of the fair sex when on their own 
ground, it must be conceded that there are some things which lie 
outside their province ; and Figuier's statement, that the Anda- 
manese live in “airs,” can only be fairly explained by the 
assumption that the ching-deranga(da), so commonly met with 
along the coast, which are the handiwork of women, was the 
only type of Andaman dwelling known to the traveller who 
constituted his authority. 

In Dr. Tylors * Anthropology," to which I have already 
referred, allusion is made to the palm-leaf shelters erected by the 
naked Puris in the depths of the Brazilian forests. From the 
description given it is evident that they much resemble the 
chang dar‘anga(da) of the Andaman Islanders. Dr. Tylor also 
mentions the alle practice among the Andamanese of 
scooping holes in the sand as a temporary habitation, but, as 
already affirmed by me in the foregoing, there is no such practice 
traceable among these tribes, 

Although the sites selected for occupation are usually well 
sheltered, it is not always found possible in tempestuous weather, 
even in the more or less dense jungle which covers every porn 
of their country, to obtain shelter sufficient to allow of all their 
huts facing inwards towards the bülüm(da) or dancing-ground. 
The primary consideration being naturally to secure as much 
comfort as possible, the sloping roof is at such times presented 
towards the prevailing wind. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the sites of their permanent, as well as many of their tempo- 
rary encampments, are in the vicinity of freshwater springs or 
streams. 


The Jérawa huts are certainly superior to those inhabited by 
the eight Great Andaman tribes; they are generally circular in 
form and have been found to measure as much as 50 feet in 
diameter, and 30 feet in height. The idea would seem to have 
been borrowed from the Car Nicobarese, with whom, in past 
years, they had some encounters, and whose huts are almost 
invariably of the beehive pattern. 

The furniture in the primitive huts of Great Andaman will not 
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The second vanety, chéaapidengetad), differs only in being 
smäller aml less ueatly thatched; it is generally ецил in 
temporary camping erounds, when a stav of a hew weeks 

months is contemplated, as, fur iustanee, durins the пилитипи 
period whith, as I have just mentia 4l, 15 invariably spent 
at a distance from the spot where tle death occurred. 

Тһе вич Ки, ойе durangaldea ате Пие more. than leafy 
Shulters, capable of accomtuedatiogn two or three persens only, 
which the wonen erect, when a halt ts made for a fw daya or 
aven hours at one of Ehe naneraus eutupiüns-ennuauds o Without 
disparaging the capabilities of the fiir sex when on their own 
ground, 16 must. be canceled that there are sete things which lie 
putenle their prevince ; ни Вега statement, that the Anida- 
matese liye im "lans," ean only be fairly explained by the 
assumption that the онер Fr паа он), БО «тишину meg with 
along thu eeast, which are the палае of woren, was the 
only type of Andaman dwelling known to the traveller who 
comsttuted Ius authoris. 

In Dr. Triors *" Anthropelaegy," £o; which I have already 
referred, allusiemn 18 made to the palin-Ivaf shelters erected by the 
nakil Puris 1u lhe depths of the. Hrazilian. forests From the 
description Hiren it is evilent that they much resemble the 
ching deranged) of dhe Andaman Jsluuders. Dr. Tviur also 
mentiona the alleged practice anwar the Andamanese of 
secoping likes tm the said as a Lit porary habitation, but, as 
ulresdy adiirined by re 1n the Fareiops, there 13 nào such practice 
traceable amung these tribes, 

Аил ihe sites selected for seeupaiisn are usually well 
sheltered, it ts not abvars fowod possitile in tempestiuns weather, 
even in Ehe nime or hess eee june wih covers every portion 
ef then country, ws obtain shelter sufficient. to allow ot all their 
huts faring inwards towanls the. бн (ег) Сис йапты]. 
The primary eonsideration bez naturülly tà. secum as inuch 
eoanifart as. possible, the. slepiunr pad 18$ ab. such tiines presented 
towards the prevailing wim. Tt is hardly necessury tu udi that 
the sites of their permanent as well as wany ol their tenipo- 
rarv eneam]nanents, are in the vieunty of freshwüler &prinjn or 
Sirens. 

The dorawa huts are certainly superior to (Лове зале hy 
tice ciclt Great Andaman tribes; they are menryally eireular in 
form and lave heen femi] to mensure as much as WI leet iu 
diutüeter, amd 242 feet in hecht, Tle Ifa wll seem to dave 
been bheazowed. from the Car. Nicobarese, wal whom, in past 
years, they had simie encounters, uml Whose huts gre almst 
invariably of the beehive pattern 

The furniture in the prruntive huts of Great. Andaman will nit 
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need lengthy deseription as, besides the sleeping mat, parépa(da), ' 
or bed of не and a few implements and utensils, it con- 

sists simply of a sort of grating of twigs, supported by one or 
more sticks over the fire, which is an indispensable requirement 
of every Andamanese home, These gratings, as I have already 
mentioned at the commencement of this paper, serve as lardera, 
while the &moke from the fire preserves the provisions from the 
attacks of insects. From the front of the roof, by way of orna- 
ment, are hung trophies of the chase, or these are strung on 
poles stuck in the ground, for a fine display of skulls of pigs, 
turtles, dugongs, &c, excite envy and admiration among 
their neighbours and aequaintances much in the same way as 
drawing-room walls, covered with plates of quaint and diverse 
patterns, delight the eyes of our modern English :sthetes to 
whom I would offer the idea when seeking for the next novelty 


As we have seen from Wors statement, itis the custom among 
the people in the interior and in the few pe ent communi- 


ties on the coast, to clear away at once all rubbish from- the 
vicinity of their dwellings, and the necessity for such sanitary 
measures would seem to have been long since recognised by them 
to judge by the numerous kitchen-middens scattered throughout 
their territory, many of which are evidently of remote origin. 
Such habits of cleanliness are not, however, observed among 
those of the кеу are constantly on the move; 
e thet only when a dance, dine other ceremony is 
about to take place—lest injury should befall any of the re- 
vellers through inadvertently treading on a flint, shell, or bone; 
the rest of the camping ground is left to self-constituted scaven- 
рав such as crows, iguanas, hermit-crabs, and dogs which, during 
ie migrations of the party, fulfil this necessary and tsef 
office, 

It is impossible, without encroaching too much on your time, 
not to pass over — MP the manners and 
customs of this raee, whieh are well deserving of notice, but 
these omissions I purpose supplying in the monograph which I 
am preparing; for the same reason I now leave the points 
relating to their physical peculiarities in order to touch upon 
matters of more general interest. 

All who have been for any length of time associated with 
these savages eannot but remark with regret that, from contact 
with civilization, they lose the primitive virtues of truthfulness, 
honesty, and industry, which were marked characteristics of their 












former state. In many points they appear to résemble the 
Papuans, being merry, talkative, petulant, inquisitive, and 
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need lengthy description as, besides the sleepingr mat, pez 2patda), 
ur bed of leaves aud a few tmplenents and utenaila, it con- 
aista suply of a sort of grating of twigs, supported by one or 
tore sticks over the fire, whieh 18 an. indispensable requirement 
of every Anthunauese home. Theat grating, ax L have already 
mentioned at the commencement vf this paper, setve a3 landers, 
while the smoke from the fire preserves the provisions trom the 
attacks of insecla, From the trout ol. the roof, by way ef oma- 
meut, are hung trophies of the clase, or these are strung on 
poles stuck in the ground, for a fine display of skulls ol piss, 
turtles, düsoünrs, We, excite envy and admiration among 
their ucighbeuts ami acquarutances much їй the seime way ad 
drawine-panm walls, covered with plates of quatnt and diverse 
patterns, delight the eyes of our maderno English wsthetes to 
whom I would offer the idea when seeking for the next novelty 
1n idecoraiion. 

As we have seen from Fiat's slatement, it ts the custom among 
the peaple in the interior tad in the Tew permianeni comnun:- 
tics on the coast, to clear away at once all rubbish from the 
vicinity ot their dwellings, and the necessity for such. sauitary 
measures Would seem to bave been long since recognised hy them 
to judge by the numerous kiteben-middens scattered Ерго 
their Lerrilory, many of Which are evidently of remote origin. 
Such habis of eleaxnliness are mot, however, observed. amonz 
those af the cogst-dwellers who ate constantiv on. the move; 
they content themselves with sweeping the tlancing-otound— 
and that only when a «dance, weddinr, ur other ceremony 19 
about to Make place—lest injury should befali any of the re- 
vellers throuzh inadvertentiv treading on н flint, shell, or bene ; 
the rest of the camping ground is lefe to self-comstituted scaven- 
pers, such aa etoiws, ua, lermit-crabs, and dows wich, during 
the micrations of the party, falhi tlis necessary and useful 
office. 

11 is impossible, without encroaching too muth on your time, 
not to pass over many details retarding the inunnerm and 
customs of this mice, which ars well deserving of notice, but 
theae omissions l purpose supplying їй the muonorraph which I 
am preparing; for the ваны reason 1 now Ieave the points 
relating to their physical peeuliarities in order to Louch upon 
matters of more gcneral interest. 

All who have been for any lensth of time associiled with 
these savages cannot but requrk with reeret that, from contact 
with civilization, they lose the primitive virtues of. truthfulness, 
honesty, and industry, whieh were marked characteristics of their 
former slate. Iu many ponis they appear (o resemble the 
Tapuans, being metry, talkative, petulant, inquisitive, and 
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restless; their speech is ep with a constant repetition of 
the same idea; a joke, if it does not take too practical a form, 
is heartily appreciated, while all insults or injuries are promptly 
resented. | 

The views held regarding their courage are somewhat con- 
flieting. There is no doubt that on many occasions in their 
early encounters with us they displayed most gallant conduct 
cod tine disregard of their lives, and similar behaviour 


characterises at the present day the one tribe with whom as’ 


yet we have been unable to establish amicable relations, viz, 
the Jàrawe. My experience, however, and that of many others, 
leads me to believe that much of this apparent bravery has been 
due to ignorance of our power and resources, and tliat, unless 


confident of their own superiority, and the comparative 


impotence of their foe, nothing short of despair or uncon- 
trollable rage would cause them to risk a dangerous encounter. 
In war all is considered fair, and treachery is even commendable. 
Among themselves, when very angry, they either fire an arrow во 
as to alarm or maim the object of their wrath, or they place the 
left hand palm uppermost between their teeth, and glaring 
fiercely at something on the ground near the offender, utter 


words of terrible import, while a weapon is brandished in the 


right hand; and there in most cases the matter ends. When a 
dispute arises between two men which is likely to end seriously 
the friends on both sides generally endeavour to seize them, 
and remove their weapons. Should they fail in this, all the 
bystanders lose no time in beating a hasty retreat, and do not 
return until assured that all danger is past. 

ixaggeration when relating an incident or exploit in which 
they have taken partis as common here as in certain civilized 
lands, but the accounts given are generally so highly coloured 
that they fail to impose even upon the most credulous. “ Yabe 


l'íárchike dáke" is the usual retort made by the sceptical on’ 


these occasions, which finds its nearest equivalent in the vulgar 
but expressive phrase “draw it mild" of our mother tongue: 


this invariably calls forth a torrent of virtuous indignation’ 


from the gentleman of the long bow. 

They set no fixed value on their various properties, and rarely 
make or pr anything for the express purpose of bartering 
with it. Iron pointed tools and Dentalium octogonum ornaments 


are in great request with the éremédga(da), who gladly give 


inexchange such things as are more easily obtained by 
than by the áryóto(da). i 

These transactions they are pleased to consider as presenta- 
tions, but it is tacitly understood that no present is to be 
accepted unless an equivalent is rendered, and, as the opinions 


t^ uw 
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restless; their speech is rapid, with a constant repetition of 
the sanie idee; a jeke, E rb dues nob take too practical a. form, 
8 herrtily appreciated, while all insults or injuries are promptly 
resente, 

The viewa lell retarding thoi conraze are somewhat ton- 
flicting, ‘There is no doubt that ou many occasions in their 
early encounters with us they displayed most vallunt conduct 
and utter disremrüd of ther lives, and shuilar behavionr 
characterises ab bhe present day the one tribe with whom aa 
yet we have been unable te estahlish amicable relations, wiz., 
the Jar My experience, however, amd that of many others, 
leads ime to believe tiat much of this apparent bruvery has been 
due bo üQrmoranee of our power and resources, all that. unless 
поен of thet awn sunenonty, and the comparative 
nspotence uf them fec, nothing short of despair or cwncon- 
коа е гаса would eanae then do risk à danmeraus enconntet. 
In war all is consulered fair, wml treachery ia even cominendahle, 
Аникин themselves, when very angry, they either lire ar arrow su 
AS to ularn or niam the abject of thes wrathli or iley place the 
1е hondt palm uppermost between their teeth, and glaring 
liercelv at something ou the pruund acer the ofender, utter 
words of terrible import, while à weapon is lirandisbed in the 
rivht hand; am! there it, most ensus the matter ends. When a 
dispute arises between bwo men whieh is likely to end seriously 
the foemis on loth sides generally endeavour bn selze thei, 
aml remove their weapons, Should they fail in this, all the 
bystanders lose no time m beating a hasty retreat, amid do not 
Teu rn until assured that all dancer is past. 

Exagecration when relating an incident or expleit in which 
they have lakeun partis as common here as in certain civilized 
landa, but the accounts civen are generally su hiehly coloured 
thut they fail to impose even apor the most credulous, " Feba 
Parehike dike" is the usual retort made by the seeptical on 
Lhese occasions, Which fitds its nearest equivalent in tlie wnlear 
but expressive phrase “draw it mild” ol our mother tongue: 
Lhis invariably calla forth a torrent of virluous mdignation 
fram the gentleman of Lhe Jone bor. 

They set no fixed value on their various properties, and rarely 
make or procure anything for the express parpose of bartering 
with ii. Iron pointed tools and. Zesofzum ocfogmim ornaments 
are in preat request with the gremédae(de) who cladiy mve 
in exchange such things aa are more easily obtained bw them 
than by the әлә}, ` 

These transactions they are pletsel to consider aa presenta. 
(ons, but 1c 18 tüenly understeod that na present is to be 
accepted unicss an equivalent bs rendered, aud, as the opinions 
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of donor and recipient are liable to differ as to the respective 
value of the articles in question, a quarrel is not unfrequently 
the result. ` | 

The rights of private property are respected, and, without per- 
mission, no Andamanese would appropriate, or remove to a dis- 
tance, any weapon or tool which belonged to a neighbour; at the 
same time cooking pots, canoes, and sounding boards,’ when not 
in use by the rightful owner, are considered available if re- 
quired by members of the same community. As may be readily 
erant d the laws of inheritance are of the simplest The 
ellects of a deceased person become the property of the next of 
kin, who, as often as not, speedily bestows them upon such of 
his friends as may be in need of any of the articles in 
question. | | 

It is customary for each family to supply itself with the chief 
necessaries in the shape of weapons and food. The men hunt, 
callect honey, shoot fish, harpoon turtles, construct boats, pad- 
(les, weapons, buckets, the sounding-boards used in dancing, and 
also build t the two kinds of huts I have before mentioned. A 
certain pre-eminence is assigned to those who excel as hunters 
or fishermen, and such are usually found to be chosen as chiefs 
or head-men of a community. | 

The performance by men of duties which are supposed to 
pertain only to women is considered infra dij, and, while they 
will cheerfully carry a heavy turtle or the carcase of a pig, they 
have a strong dislike to fetching firewood or water for domestic 
purposes, these being regarded as essentially the work of women 
and children. 

But the duties of the woman do not end when she has pro- 
vided the necessary amount of water and fuel It devolves 
upon her and the children to procure many of the minor articles 
of food, and she generally does the cooking: in addition to these 
domestic occupations she employs herself in the manufacture of 
certain articles in daily use which are considered to fall within 
her province, Shaving, tattooing, and scarifying make further 
demands upon her time, as does also the preparation of Kdi‘ob(da), 
tála-0g(da), and Kéngata-baj(da), which are used in painting 
their persons or their goods on various occasions: and thus 
it will be seen that little leisure is left for the mischief 
which is proverbially found “ for idle hands to do.” 

However, in spite of all this seemingly hard work, a lengthened 
acquaintance with various communities living within a con- 
siderable radins of Port Blair satisfactorily proves that perfect 
equality prevails between Husband and wife, and it may be 
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of donor and recipient are liable to differ as tu the respective 
value ef the articles in question, a quarrel js not untrequently 
the result, 

The rights of private property are vespeetei, ani, without per- 
Tüizsiun, no Amnmdumanese уз] äappruprinte, or rente te a lis- 
tance, any weapon or wol which belles to à neighbour ; ab the 
same time erokting puts, eges, amd suundine heurils,! when: not 
im use by the гаиа] WIHT, ure considercel avaiable af re- 
ашпа Туе members of the same community, As may be readily 
supposed tie. laws of inheritance are of the simplest. Fhe 
e[fevts of a decuased person become the property of the next ot 
kin, wlio, ta iten as not, speedily bestows then upime such af 
his fella Aas inay be in need of any of the articles in 
(test ie]. 

It is customary for each futuily to supply self with the chief 
neecesdries In the shape oF weapons amd food, The men hunt, 
enllect. honey, shoot. fih, harpoen. turtles, construct. boats, pad- 
les, weapons, buckets, the soünding-hoards ust in dancing, and 
Also bull the two kinds of huts Lo have before inentiuned. A 
Certain pre-enigeuce ts assigned to these who execl as hunters 
ar fishermen, aud swch are usually fund tu be chosen as chiefs 
ur head-men of a community. 

The ретГогшанее by ten of danties which are supposed. to 
pertain only to women i5 considered infre d. ntl, while they 
will cheerfully catry a leavy turtle or tle carcase of a piv, they 
have a strong dislike to feteliur fireseod: or water for duimestic 
purposes, these beinir regarded as essentially tlie work of women 
and children. 

But the duties af. the woman do not end when she has pro- 
vided the necessary amount of wader unc fuel. It ievolves 
Upon Der and the ebililren te procuze inaty of the minor artteleg 
ot final, and she genweraily does the cooking; in addition to these 
domestic occupatiuns she eipleys herself їп the ananudacture uf 
certain articfes 150 4diuly use whivh are considered to fall within 
her proving. Shaving, tutte, Aud салчу take further 
demands upon ler tinie, as 1loes also tlie preparation of. Áo ее), 
Free), aml Arpt, whirl are usel in painting 
their persons or their goals ce virions occasions; an thus 

it will Le seen that little leisure is left fur the nuschief 
which 18 proverbtally fonnd " for hile hamla te ala.” 

However, in spite of all this seemingly hard work,a Iengthened 
acquaintance With vaniens communities living within a cun- 
siderable radius of Port Blur satisfactorily proves that perfect 
equality prevails between Husband aml wife, and i may һе 
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safely asserted that the treatment she receives from her lord and 
master would contrast favourably with much that is prevalent 
among a large proportion of our labouring classes in this 
land. 


The Andamanese have been surprised and even amused at 
hearing of some of the habits and customs attributed to them ; 
but the accounts given of their marital relations are so absurdly 
incorrect as to have caused them considerable astonishment, So 
far from marriage being regarded as a merely temporary arrange- 
ment to be set aside by the will of either party, no incompati- 
bility of temper or other cause of disagreement is allowed to 
dissolve the union; and, while divorce is unknown, conjugal 
fidelity till death is the rule and not the exception. 

The question of propinquity is considered an important one 
in connection with matrimony, and such persons as are known 
to be even distantly related are forbidden to marry. Relation- 
ships are not traced, however, beyond the third generation, and 
this must be accounted for by the absence of any system for 
maintaining records, and also by the fact that the extreme 
length of life among them cannot be reckoned as exceeding fifty 

rs, 


It is an especial and praiseworthy characteristic of these 
savages that the aged, the eee and the suffering are invariably 
made primary objects of solicitude, while the young are early 
instructed in the virtues of generosity and self-denial, as well 
as in the duties of showing respect and hospitality to all friends 
and visitors, | 

Among the curious customs of these islanders is one relating to 
adoption, which would lead to the conclusion that they are 
entirely lacking in parental affection, whereas, on the contrary, 
it isa strongly marked feature in their constitution. Few, if 
any, Andamanese children remain with their parents after the 
age of six or seven, and this because it is considered a compli- 
ment and a proof of friendship for a guest to ask permission to 
adopt one of his host's children when in a position to do so. 
The request is never, or, in very rare instances, refused, and the 
child’s home is henceforth with his self-constituted guardian, 
who is at liberty to part with him, if he please, toa third person 
without any reference to the parents, who are merely informed 
of the change in order that they may be able to pay occasional 
visits to their child, though they have no longer any control or 
authority over him. 

Contrary to the practice among most nations, no salutations 
are exchanged between friends on meeting after a lengthened 
absence; but when time is no object they remain speechless, 
gazing intently at each other for sometimes as much as half-an- 
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safely assert] that the treatinent slie receives fram. her lord and 
master wuuld contrast favourably with tuch bhat 1S preevaldent 
anang A laree proportion of sur labonrim closses dm this 
larl, 

The Andamanese have heen surprised aml even amused at. 
hearing of sone of £e habits and custes uüttributed to them ; 
but Che acceunts «ven oet ter marital relations nre so absunll* 
Incorrect us bi heve ceased them consilerable astooistungent, Sin 
far from anarringe bern verrded as à merely teurpotary urme- 
ment ta heo set t aside by the will of either party, no. incompati- 
bility of temper ar uther cause of disasreement is allowed ta 
dissolvi the union: ard, while divorce. iş unkuown, conjural 
filelity till death 15 tho rüle aid nut the exenmption. 

The questian. of. proptiuibty 138. eonsiderid au. impnrtant one 
r inure with ratriuionv, uml such Perseus asare known 
ta le even distantly related are Enrbadden to marry. Eelatin- 
apes ure zo tracel, however, hévoml tlic thin »naemition, ani 
{Бая nist Ef aceaunteid tie by the absence of Oy s¥sterm for 
maintainer records, iid abs bhw the free that che extremae 
length of Hie ameng them cannot Le reckoned as exceeding titty 
years. 

It as um espesial and praiseworthy charicteristic of those 
savages that the asel, the helpless, ard the кит ate invariably 
mare ртїншту life ts oof solicite, whee the youn are early 
ins£ructesd inm tho virtues oF ceneresity anil selF-denial. as weil 
ag in the duties of. shinwimr respect and hospitality to all friends 
aid vizitore, 

Among the curious eustema ef these 15lnilers is one relating to 
adoption, which wonld lead te the conelusion that thev are 
entirely. lackini i. parental atteetion,: whereas, en tlhe e тагу, 
it jga strongly inarke feature tn thei tr constitution. Few, if 
any, Amdamanese ehildren renzin with their parents after Hie 
ace of six or seven, umd this becuase it ts cunsidered a compli- 
rent ind a proot of Iriendship for a sucat to ask pertuission to 
adopt one of hia bosta chillen when ina pesilion ty о s. 
The request 1s never, or, in very rire Instances, refused, aml the 
chihl'a home i$ heneeforth with his self-cunstitutasd aiutrctian, 
who i5 at liberty to part with bin, i£ hie please, toa thinl person 
without any reference to the parents, who are merely inferred 
ofthe change iı ander that hey mar beable to piy oerasinual 
wists ta thelr chili, thuush they live no longer any control or 
Authority over him. 

Contrary to the practice amnion Tose rations, no. salutations 
are exchange between trienils an игеп after a lenetlened 
absence; bat when time isa objece they renadiu speechless, 
Hazing intently vt each other for sutietitnes i3 much а= hulf-au- 
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hour; the younger of the two then makes some common-place 
remark which breaks the ice, and they lose no further time in 
hearing and telling the latest news. It is usual for them also to 
exchange such things as bows, arrows, nautilus-shells, &c., which 
may happen to be in their hands when they meet, and such gifts 
are regarded as proofs of affection, 

Relatives testify their joy at meeting after a few~ months’ 
separation by throwing their arms round each other's necks and 
sobbing & chaudes larmes, as if their hearts would break. This to 
us somewhat incomprehensible proceeding is inaugurated by the 
women, but the men are not long in following suit, and groups 
of three or four may be seen as if vieing with each other 
in the loudness of their lamentations of rejoicing until fairly 
worn out. The day is then wound up with the inevitable dance 
and song. 

No traces, even in bygone years, of any forms of worship or 
acts of veneration to bodies celestial or terrestrial are to be 
found ; yet there is a vague belief in the existence of One (called 
Püluga) who, they say, lives in the sky, is Immortal, Invisible, 
Omniscient in the day time, even reading the thoughts of men, 
the Creator of the world, and of all objects animate and inanimate, 
though not of the evil spirits, which are three or four in number. 
They say that Paluga pities those in pain and distress, and that 
it is He who sometimes affords relief. There are certain crimes 
and offences which anger Him, and storms are regarded as evi- 
dences of His wrath. He is supposed to eat and drink, and 
during the dry months He is said to sleep, as thunder, which is 
His voice, is then rarely heard, But, for all this, their belief in, 
and dread of, evil spirits is much stronger; almost all deaths 
sickness, and calamities being attributed to their machinations, 

They have confused traditions which seem to correspond to 
the Fall and the Deluge, as they aver that the latter took place 
in consequence of their first parents having eaten of a fruit 
which, at a certain season of the year, Paluga requires for His 
own delectation, and which He had therefore expressly for- 
bidden them to touch during that period, So strong a hold has 
the legend on them that, during the first half of the rainy 
monsoon, they will not eat the Caryota sobolifera or pluck 
the seeds of the Entada Pursætha for food; but the prohibition 
in the latter case does not extend to any seeds which may have 
fallen to the earth. Another superstition exists regarding the 
burning of wax, which is supposed to be peculiarly obnoxious to 
Paluge, and it is a common practice secretly to burn wax when 
an enemy is away on a hunting or fishing expedition in the hope 
of exciting JPaluga's wrath and causing a violent storm which 
will spoil the sport. 
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hour; the younger o£ the. Exo then makes. sore commonplace 
remark which гелія the ice, und. they lose no. further tite in 
hearty ang tellin the latest news, lt is usual for them also to 
exchamnme such things as bows, aronrs, naulilas-shells, œe., whicli 
may happen tobe in deer hands wher they meet, and such mitts 
are reeanded a3 proota of ultection, 

Relatives testify theit joy at meeting altera few- manths 
separation by throwine their arms manual each other's uecks and 
Bolling е сдан frrrmes, ag of their hearts would break. This to 
шз SOtuewhat incomprebensitide proceeding is inaugurated by the 
women, but the men are mot lour 18 following suib, atd groups 
of three or four may bo seen at if vieine with each other 
in the louduess of their lamentations of rejpuengr. unkil fatrly 
worm eut, The day ia then wound up widi the inevitable dance 
urn gener. 

Wo trees, even lit bygone years, of any forms oF worship or 
лсіз ОЁ veneration to bodes @eleytial or. terrestrial are. to. be 
Found ; vec there i$ à vague belmf in the existence o£ One fealled 
Ёма) who, they say, lives in tlie sky, 13. linmortal, Invisible, 
Chonisctent id the clay time, even readine the thoughts of wen 
the Creator ofthe world, amd ofall objects amtioade ancl inanimate, 
though not of the evil spirits, which are three or four in number, 
They say that Jaen pities those in pun aml distress, amd ihat 
if is He whe aometimes ators relief. There are. certain crimes 
and offences which auger Hiu, anil stars are regarded ay evi- 
dances of His wrath, Ie 1a supposed to eat uml drink, and 
during the dry mouths He ts said to sleep, as thunder, which is 
Hie voice, i$ then rarely heard, Tut, for all this, their belief in, 
and dread of, evil spurtts is mach stronger; almose all cleathia 
sickness, and calamities hieine attributed to their machinations. 

They have confused Lruditious whith seem to correspond to 
the Fall and the Deluge, as thoy aver thal the latter took place 
in eoneequence of their first parents havive eaten of a fruit 
Which, aba certum seuson of the year, Fus requires for ilis 
own ielectation, amb which He had therefore expressly for- 
bididen them to touch during that perio — 8o atronir a hold haa 
the legend on them thüt, durmg the first half uf the rainy 
manson, they Wh mut eat the Chur Шона мй, or pluck 
tie apels of tie абаны на ма for foc; but the. prohibition 
TH the Litter ease does pot extend to any seeds Which may have 
fallen to the earth. Auother superstition exists regardine the 
burmiug ob wax, which is supposed Lo be peculiarly obnoxious to 
Ранд, &nd 1618 à commen practme secretly to but wax when 
ап епешү 14 AW AY Ob a hunting or hati expedition in tlie i nope 
of exciting Palm's wrath мні causing a violent storm which 
will spoil the spar. 
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In tempestuous weather leaves of the Mimusops Indica are 
burned, as the popping sounds thereby produced are sweet to 
Püluga's ears and have the effect of calming his fury. 

The earth they believe to be flat and to rest like a plate on 
the top of an immense specimen of the Caryota sobolifera, A 
great earthquake will some day cause it to topple over and then 
those living on it will exchange places with their deceased 
friends below, who, in order to bring about this most desirable 
state of things, combine from time to time toshake the tree and 
thus cause an earthquake, They are, however, said to be careful 
to make these attempts to hasten the march of events in the rainy 
season only lest, at other times, the dry earth should crumble 
and erush them in its fall. 

There are certain individuals in these tribes known as dko- 
pawd(da) (iit. a dreamer) who are accredited with supernatural 
powers, and are supposed to possess a mysterious influence over 
the fortunes and lives of their neighbours. They are invariably 
of the male sex, and like the disease-makers of Tanna (New 
Hebrides) are thought to have power to bring trouble, sickness, 
and even death upon those who fail to propitiate them with 
continual and substantial gifts. | 

They employ no еси! charms and it is chiefly during sleep, 
which in all probability is feigned, that the power is said to be 
exercised, When appealed to in serious illness the dko-paiad 
first examines the patient and presses the limbs,’ muttering and 
making sundry strange noises as if invoking and kissing some 
invisible person; he then informs the sufferer and his friends 
that he is about to search for the spirit which, at such times, is 
believed to be wandering in or towards Jereg(da) or Hades. То 
this end it is necessary for him to fall asleep, and he accordingly 
lies down and betakes himself to the land of Nod; after going 
through the formality of waking he either informs them that he 
has succeeded in capturing the errant spirit and has brought it 
back, or, if recovery seems hopeless, gravely assures the anxious 
assembly that no entreaties would avail to induce Рада to 
restore the spirit. 

All sudden deaths are attributed to the malign influence of 
erem-cháugala (the evil spirit of the woods) or to that of 
Jüru-win(da) (the evil spirit of the sea); in either case one 
of the male relatives of their luckless victim approaches the spot 
where the corpse is lying and shoots several arrows into the 
jungle, or pierces the ground with a pig or turtle spear, in the 

ope of injuring the unseen foe on whom he vents hi grief in 
bitter imprecations, 

None save infants are buried within the encampment, all 
others being taken to some distant and secluded spot in the 
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Iu tempestuous weather leaves of the Mimusops Jnedira are 
burned, as the popping sounds thereby produced nre sweet Lo 
Pafuen's ears add have Ee effect of caliningr his fury. 

The earth they believe to be fat. and to. rest hke a piale on 
the top of an immense specimen of the Ceryott soboHfera, A 
creat earthquake will some day cause IE to topple over amd then 
these living ou it wil] exehanse places with ther deceased 
friemidls below, who, ur onder to brine hout tlis most desirable 
stata of things, combine iron tine £o time. tosliake the tree and 
thos cause an eurtliginiake.. They are, however, sal to bé careful 
to mnke these attin pts to hüsten the march ot events in the rainy 
season olly dest, at other tunes, the dry earth should crumble 
xml crush tinny in Eka fill. 

There are certain individuals in dhese tribes. known as àko- 
роу (Ft a Ител ао по асса аи supernatural 
bowers, ind are supposed to. pogsess а mysier ашичи: over 
the fortunes amid lives of their ncislbiours, — Tlhev are invarrably 
oË the male sex, arl like tliat idiseame-inakers ef Tenes {Now 
Нет) ате Венг tno have power to bringe trouble, sickness, 
and ewen deuth upon those whe Gut to propitiate theni with 
cootinual and salstantial gifls. 

They amploy ue speeial eliurmis and it 15 chictly durims sleep, 
Which m all prebabality i8 feine, that tlie power is snil to he 
expressed, When appealed toin serons Hress the Д-де 
frst exatiines the patient aul presses the ibis, mutierins and 
тла sundry strun;e noises as jf o invohing aud kisedew ипи: 
invisible person; he then. titernis. the. sufferer amd. his. friends 
that he is about tu search forthe spit which, st such times, Is 
believed to be wandering in or bails елсе) от Нате. To 
Els eid 16 15 rocessary for hin to АН авісерь, and he acermliugly 
lieg down aid betakes hinself to the lanl ol Ned; after suing 
through the formality of waking he cither informs them thut he 
has smececded in euapturim tlie. errant spirit and haa. brousht. it 
back, or, (f recovery geceme hopeless, pravely assures the anxious 
assenibly that no entreaties would avatl to imluce Рибери to 
restore the spirit. 

All silen deaths are. attributed to the majen influence of 
бегде (е еъ spirit of the weols), or to that of 
Jursiria(du) (the evil spirit of the sea); im either case one 
Of the: male relutives of scar fucktess victim appreaches the spot 
where the corpse ta lying and ehoots several arraws mtu. the 
Jungle, or pierces the ground with a pig or turtle spear, in the 
hope of 1njuriur the nngeen. Joe on who һе vents. his grief in 
hitter 1niprecations. 

Sone save mnfanta are burted within the eneanipmernt, all 
ulhers bene taken to sme distant and secluded spot in the 
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jungle, where they are interred in a sitting posture im a grave 
4 or 5 feet deep, or are placed upon a platform after the 
Australian method; the latter mode is considered the more 
complimentary, in that it necessitates rather more labour. 

At the obsequies the mourners blow gently two or three times 
upon the face of the corpse in token of farewell, and, before 
leaving, light a fire and place a góh(da) (vide ante) full of. water 
beside the spot. 

When the mourning period has expired (say two or more 
months) the same party return in order to remove the remains 
and to prepare and cleanse the bones for further use. 

And now, having killed and buried my man, Dr. Allen Thom- 
son will show us that the skeleton has uses and interests for us 
us well as for the relatives of the deceased. 


Copy of Lelter referred t» in fool-note af page 273. 
Dear Mr. Mas, 


Your rema каса ча шап led tree ovens of the Andamanese 
confirm a suggestion of mine put forward in a paper on early modes 
of navigation which I read before the e kahr nstitate 
some time ago, showing that these so-called tree ovens are in reality 
nothing more than the trees against which fires have been lit. The 

to which I refer is as follows: “ I have noticed when travel- 
ing in Bulgaria that the gipsies and others who roam over that 
eee кау select the foot of a dry tree to light their cookin 
fire ; dry wood of the tree, combined with the sticks E iE 
at the foot of it, makes a good blaze, and the tree throws forward 
the heat like a fire-place. Successive parties camping on the same 
, attracted thither by the vicinity of water, use the same fire- 
places, and the result is that the trees by degrees become hollowed 
out for some distance from the foot, the e part formed by the 
fire serving the purpose of û semi-cylindrical chimney. Such a tree, 
torn up by the roots, or cut off below the part excavated by the fire, 
would form a very serviceable cance, the parts not excavated by the 
ee being sound and hard. € Andaman islanders use a tree in 
his manner as an oven, the fire being kept constantly burning in 
the hollow formed hy the flames." pee : 

You in your paper that the Andamanese have no tradition of 
the use of fire for excavating, but negative evidence is of course 
insufficient to determine the non-existence of any art. The use of 
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jungle, where they are interred in а sitting posture im a grive 
4 ur 2 feet deep, or are placed upin а plattorm after the 
Australjan methal: the latter munde ie considered the mora 
complimentary, iu that 1t necessitates rather more labour. 

At hrs oben the mre blow gently tan or three timca 
upon the face of the corpse in token of farewell, and, before 
leaving, Hut a fire amd phace u gihe} (rule а) АЦ оѓ waler 
Larsdide tht spwat., 

Wien the inourmug period has expired (say two ot more 
months) the sune party return in onder o remove the remains 
anl to prepare ami gleanse the bones for further use, 

Ant now, having killed aril buried iny man, Dr, Allen "Fhorn- 
zon will show us that the skeletan has uses and interests for us 
as well us for the relatives of the deceased. 
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Copy of Letter referred Es in foot-note af pae 273. 
Drag Mm. Max, 


Yoor remarks on the go.calledd tree ovens of the Ándamarese 
confirm & sug cestion of miue pat forward in à paper en early modes 
of navigation which [ read. before. the Anthropological Institute 
name time ara, staying that these so-called trae ovens arcin reality 
nobhing more than tle trees against which fires have Беси hit. The 
passage to which I refer i5 às follows * *5 D have noticed when travel- 
ling m Bulgara that the gipsies and others who reatu over that 
country nsnally select the foot of a dey tree to light thor cooking 
fire; the dry weal of the tree, combined with the aticks collecied 
at the fnot of it, makes a good blaze, and the (ree throws forward 
the beat like a fireplace. Successive parties camping on the sune 
ground, attracted thither by the vicinity of water, nse the same Uro- 
places, aml the result is that the trees by decrees become hollowed 
ont for sorge distance froi the foot, the hollow part formed bp tlie 
fire serving the porpose of a semi-erlindricalehimney. Such atree, 
Lorn up by the roots, or cut off below the part excavated by the fire, 
would form 2 very aerviceahle canoe, the parts not excavalad hy the 
fire ling sound and hard. Tho Amiaman islanders wie # tree in 
this manger as anoven, the fre being kept constantly hurning in 
the bellow formed by the fames." 

You say in sour paper that the Andataancse have uo tradition of 
the use of fire for excavating, but ocgative evidence iy of course 
ingufhücient t0 determine the non-existence of. any art. The use of 
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fire is invariably associated with the employment of stone imple- 
ments, and the Andamanese having, as you say, lost all tradition of 
the use of the stone implements which are found in the kitchen- 
middens may very probably have lost the tradition of the use of fire 
which is an almost necessary adjunct to the employment of their 
blunt tools; besides which it is very probable, from the resemblance 
of their canoes to those of other neighbouring nations, that the art 
of digging out canoes did not originate independently in the 
Andar and it may even possibly have been introduced since iron 
was available for adzes. At any rate there is no doubt that in the 
majority of places where dug-out canoes are employed, fire is used 
for the p and it seems to me not unreasonable to suppose 
that the primitive use of a tree as a fire-place, forming as it does 
a canoe-shaped trunk, may have led in many places to its employ- 
ment in canoe making. | 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) A. Prrr Rivers. 





APPENDIX I. 


List of Symbols employed to denote the Sounds of the Vowels, Diphthongs, 
and Consonants of the Andaman and Nicobar Languages. 


Onat Vowers asp Dirrarnoras. 


Example in 
English, &c. 
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lite is invariably associated with the employment of sene imple. 
ments, amd the Arndarmanese havin, gs von sax, lost all teiilition of 
the use of the stone implements which are fonmi in the kitrin- 

пуні ер» тпа усту prabibly live lost the teidition ol the asel lie 
Which 13 an almost necessary aljonct to gbe employment of ср 
blunt tools; besides whieh itoas very peobable, fron tlie сеа аца 
of their crocs te those of other neighbouring nations, that tlie act 
of digging out entices did oot ernginste indepeently in the 
Andamans, and il may even possibly have been introduced sime inim 
was ariilable for adzes, At any rate there ін он» «на ihat in the 
1mmjority of places where dur uat earges are employed, fire i5 used 
for tbe purpose, sud i6 seems ta me not unreasonable to: supgpnse 
that the primitive use of a treo as a fireplace, forming as ib dars 
acanoe-shaped tronk, may have led in many places ta ats empley- 


ини La canot makin. 
Yours vecy tralr, 
(Tul) л. Parr Haurkus. 


АРГЕХШХ П. 
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and Cuneus of bie е Тераса aud А ео ерее ротар ерее, 


MEAL YOUETS ANU Dear aos, 
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NasAL Vowras awp DreurHOXGAS 

























, Example in 
ай 3 8 holi‘an В ‘hath 
Ай De midi; Ape m 
A is beü'ha; hinwe 
їй a koiü'hs; amiih 
ой + в haroth 
ой A kan-hda; dh 
aiñ ae їапаїй ; taiü'ym 
ой t bm-hàiá 





i * These two Nicobarese nasals (fi and Фй) both approach the French m, 
but the first has more of the à, and the second more of e ô sound in it. 


CoxsONAXTS. 

b ü l lebare 
d dàga kamin*do 
E hē; Aweh hüys ; paiyüh 
i abag: &mej aH? 
ї lke kinčàl 
1 ang 
m miu omtom 
n nuke; горап поё 

ñ wer manleiüa 
ng ngii; kedang yang 

P pid paiyüh 
r ráb; rátà karu 

В i sila, 

sh sho-hóng 
t ti tank 

т ia hen-hoáva 
w wûlo: Balawa wot 

у yubü yang 





_ Noter.—A turned period occurring after a syllable denotes that that syllable 
E NN bere the turned period is th 
coopt where the | lod is ied, stresa i$. Inid on the Inst syllab 
k | pe us used, їз on the last syllable 

For i popraphical convenience, capitals of vowels which bear an accent mark 
are indicat by placing a turned period before them as -Aki-Ked'é ; ‘ira; where 
"А, “i, mean the capitals of i, i. 

When соптешепі, as in writing, the capitals themsel i be used 
surmounted by the proper accent ak бл uie 
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Masak 5uwEelS чі» DIDTITIDONG 














| | Example zu 
- zale ir 
‘sabes! n س س س س‎ .— 
тыы], | Eupli-hi, фу. е 
| | Andaiianesc. ичики, 
س اہ س سس‎ ———— 
шз | {Fe} at | 1 Һәй 3 цат: а Е 
an T | wiad; duii ya 
e [Fr] via | heshaz итал 
nit (ded) dia koln ; nif 
ui | (Er eu | | Патон 
2i | * Кап: т 
mari ‚ лат 5 бек 
aln | = | aa am-hón 


ина‏ ا a be ERR‏ ص 
These tg Mivoburese rials Canard on) both approneh tli? French +,‏ + 
but Hite Hrest bas more of the è, ond Нс занма more o£ tle à sour qm it.‏ 


CONS3O0NANTA, 

b bed bid lebnra 
г vAnnge : church 1 iielialen ; } elhaki g much 
d dip aga artisan 
I Ju -- iei dup 
1 nap Кп kar nune 
һ йр he: weh hure; peur ih 
] Jump; bridge job: Bakery chij 

L wing kituri] hat Каргы 

[ hp lup Jerg 
ru ma киш MELEE 
n Tm Mauke; ropan eunt. 

i (Pro) лоте taba ины] йд 
Ir Priez napi; kenne тнт 

Tr pape rid pmyrūh 
r reat rib; miti Бати 

я pal -. жап 

ERI А -- e lera- Гассар 
t ipn t1 ETAT: 

+ er: wr henhioiva 
ب‎ pu wile; Filii wor 

x pello val Mer 
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chalet, 4 Furic] peris] warrii afer a Ss Lise denotes rliar dlhiat ан 
IPETISIEIHSSIALLE 

Esee wliere the turned perih g thus used, stress js Taid on the last s+ lhe 
Bran g yrs arent nrk. 

Fur ктт ушш ГТ, pepita! uE. vowels mliésli hear an acceznt aal 
nre ind:cabed b plirine a Furted qeriod betore theru as àkài- iab ; ‘ire м лере 
WR палаті Ehe eaprials or a. d. 

Wen соната, йз in i retin, thie capable theless amuy he aed 
зоги: br 1] Frew) ace шесе trk. ' 
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Explanation of Plates XXIII to X XVI. 
Prare XXIIT. 

Fig. 1. Ngitanga(da); Hooked pole for gathering fruit. 

Fig. 2. AAT Hoe used a Miei up edible roota. 

Fig. 3. Tólbod(da) ; Fish-arrow with iron-pointed head and 

| barb, as commonly used. 

Fig. 4. Tólbod lártám(da), i.e., ancient fish-arrow, headed with 
the serrated tail-bone of the sting-ray, as formerly 
used when iron was not obtainable. 

Fig. 5. Ela làkà lüpa (da), ie, plain pig-arrow, having no 
foreshaft; it is more easily made, but is less effective 
than the éla (vide Vol. vii, Plate xiv, fig. 5, where the 

remaining varieties of arrows are also represented), 

Figs. 6 and 6a. Iji-gonga(da); Pandanus leaf head-dress, 

Fig. 7. Chàuga lot cheta(da); Human skull] as carried by 

Fig. Ta. Cháuga l'dkà ékib(da); Human jawbone [| mourners. 

Fig. 8. Tógo chônga (da); Pandanus) | 






| leaf bracelets worn only by men and 
Fig. 9. Ta chónga(da) ; Pandanus youths, 
leaf garters. 
Fig. 10. Chó(da); Knives of bamboo and cane ns used in 
former times, 


Fig. 11. Kai(da); Bamboo tongs. 

Fig. 12. Pótókla(da); Bamboo netting needle. 

Fig. 13. Armlet; 13a, necklet; and 135, waistbelt as worn by 
! members of the Jarawa tribe. 

Fig. 14. Job(da); Basket und Beth? 

Fig. 14a. Büj rümata(da); Basket- p“ e OY ле 
work cover for cooking-pot | awe tribe, 

Fig. 15. Parépa(da); Sleeping mat as used by the Great 

Fig. 15a. Parépa(da); Sleeping mat with wooden pillow as 

used by the Little Andaman and other Jér awa tribes, 


Pirate XXIV. 


Die ; Nicobarese outrigger canoe (Model of): with ornamental 
figure-head, a, (Koi la Pu); topmast, (carrying pennant 
only), b; and outrigger pennant ¢ ; as used on festive 
occasions, 

Prag XXV. 

Figs. 1, la. 13. Kar&au. Specimens of charms kept in the huts 
of the natives of the central and southern islands to 
frighten away evil spirits, &c. 

. X 2 
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BEaplauetion yf Dates XVIII to XT 
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Fur. 2. Lá: ada); Howe used for diseing up edible rents, 

à. Tolbodelab: Fish-arrow ow ih ina ии шам] апа 
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Еа, Ф. ТНА ліда а), ес. тес Dsh-ureow, hemled: with 
the serrated padl-hone ef the ative, us Éurmerly 
uel wdien 101i wis mnt. ulbradnnalide. 

FH, û. Bla Tèki lupa (dal, Le. eim pis-urrewe, having no 
[oreshanltz 1L 15 mere @asily dnd), buts less effective 
than. tle eer (nA Yob vii, Plane xiv, din m, where the 
nreunaimine varieties eb urs urne ulso торте). 

Fiera. i and tier, he subi; feat ees beat Билсен, 

Fir. 7. China Vot eherandui; dMaauuno skull] as carried by 

Pis, Te. Chauza Fika éhil tila’: Hanan Jaw betie [1c ls. 

Кут он, [ишана {Да}; Phrades eas 
]eut brucelers worl only La men ald 

ЕК, А, а ене) р тее бевте уйщ, 
leaf martlers, 

Fis 405 Chopl2; ; Knives et bamboo and cane as w&e du 
Fornier Lina. 


Tir. JI, Ral}; Panlo tans. 
| u lF, ЕТ: Батыл ти [пт т, 
Eun lx атша: Вее, песн ап! 1б, wiustbelt us worn py 
metnlers ef tle Jürzwa tribe, 
Fi 14. Jübidar: Вах 
I us He 
Fie. lde. BW rita lub; DPusket- з sed by tie 


Гатима іе. 
work cover fur eookiine-qiut u ne 


Puro do Багери) Sleeping mat as asul by the Great 
NBL Lbs, 

iun los. Parpala): Јевр gut owirh weoden plow us 
used by the Little Mulia aul thier ferret tries, 
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le; Nicolareze onkriirerer cane (Abdel of bs wath ornamental 
батуга Веи, ее, {Аа ац Тв: Торлама, Сату Jeta 
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Аст АХА. 
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өн шам б] spirits; Xv. 
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Fig. 2. Toddy drinking vessel. 

Fig. 3. Toddy strainer. 

Fig. 4. Kan-shait. A strip of the thorny stem of the rattan 
used as a grater for preparing the kernel of the 
Cocoa-nut and Cyezs Rumphii for food, 

Fig. 5. Danang. Bamboo guitar or lyre. 

Fig. 6. Tanàp. Box (with lid) made of the spathe of the 
Areca augusta or Nibong palm ; is in common use. 


Prae XXVI. 
Fig. l. Kemili Fighting hat as used by the natives of th 
central and southern islands. 


Fig. 2. Kahá wat. Fighting hat made out of the husk of a 
cocoa-nut, as worn by the natives of the northern 
salanda. 


Fig. 3. Fòin. Cross bow and arrow (anhehaká foin) as used 
by the natives of the northern islands. 

Fig. 4 Bel Bow and arrow (anWchaká bel as used by 
children at all the islands except Car Nicobar and 
the southern group. 

Fig. 5. Hin-yüan. Wooden spear as used by the wild 

: inland Em Pen) of Great Nicobar. 

Fig. 6. Miün móm-ànya. Jio pronged spear, used for 
рар up bêche de mer. 

Fig. 7. Miàn loe. ‘Three pro spear, used for spearing 
fish by day, or by torchlight at night. 

Fig. 8. Shanen Kopaton. Hesembles the Shanen Yanóma 
(vide Vol. vii. Plate xiv, fig. 10) and, like it, is used 
only as a weapon when visiting distant villages, 

Fig. 9. Kan-sho'ka. Spear for harpooning turtles, ray-fish, 
sharks, and dugongs. 

Fig. 10. Shanoang dai larom. Pandanus leaf head-dress 
worn by young men and women, both married and 

single, 

Fig. 11. Ti-néanga. Grating placed as a seat or platform in 
the bows of a canoe. 


A collection of Andamanese bone necklaces was exhibited by 
25 e Thomson, who read the following paper on this 


! For other varieties sce vol. vii, pl. xv. 
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Tolly drinking vessel. 

Tihle strainer, 

instal, А strip af the thorny stem of the rattan 
usal as a rater for preparing bhe kernel of the 
Cocmi- m ru Frees Fer pf 4 for food, 

Гамәли, Mambon vuntar or bere, 

Tange Box (with $l) made of the spathe of the 
Атеш ний on Vike palin 5 ds m coniun use. 


Purs ХҮІ. 


- Kewl. Fighting hut as used by the natives of th 


Cette) amd suuthern 19] rls. 


. Kuhiwat, Fiehting hat mide out of the Lusk nf a 


Cocua-Hut, às wort by the natives of the northern 
Іа, 

Foia. Cross bow and arrow [тиб Ал Joti) us usal 
hy the natives of the northern tslindas. 

Bel Dow mud arrow лда bef) as usel by 
children nt all the islands except Cur Nicobar aud 
the southern troup, 

Jyan. Wooden apear as muse by the wild 
inland tribe (Sem fee) of Grew Nicobar, 

Маш шөш-игуй Tuo  pronsel spear, used for 
picking up borke air mier, 

Апап loe "Paree pronged spear, used for spears 
fish by day, or hy torechlieht at nizht. 

Shanuen Reoepaten.  Heseunbles the Arten Реина 
(eer Vol. yi. I"lab: xiv, fie; 10) and, Ike it, 18 used 
only as à weapan when visiting distant villages. 
kKau-shuka. "pear for harpoening turtles, ray-fish, 
sharks, smd duguia. 

Микат" dul larot, Јела leaf head-lress 
work lay yuu men amd women, both married aml 
sinule, 

[i-ncuansa Crating placed as à zeat or platform in 
the bows of a come. 


А collection of. Andatianese bune neckIaceez was exlitbited bv 


Dr. Allen Thomson, wha tead tbe fullowing paper oo thts 
subject =- 


* Forother sarielies sce rol. vii, pl. ar. 
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Description of ANDAMANESE BOXE NECKLACES, 
By Dr. ALLEN Tuomsoy, F-RS., V.P. Anthrop. Inst. 


THE use of necklaces and waist-belts made of human and other 
bones by the Andamanese, and the general nature of these as 
ornaments and memorials, are generally well known to all those 
who have visited or resided in the islands, and are referred to 
in most of the descriptions of the customs of their inhabitants ; 
but I have nowhere found a detailed account of the materials of 
which the objects in question are composed, except it be partially 
in the descriptive labels affixed to the specimens presented by 
Mr. Man in General Pitt Rivers’ Anthropological collection, as 
also in the interesting printed catalogue of its Andamanese and 
Nicobarese specimens. 

The circumstance of my having obtained some years ago a 
number of the bone necklaces along with other objects illustra 
ting the physical characters and customs of the Andamanese by 
their presentation through me to the Hunterian Museum of 
Glasgow моны by my friend and former pupil Dr. James 
Reid, who has resided for a number of years at Port Blair, in the 
South Andaman Island, first called my attention to these neck- 
laces; and I have been led to think that it might be of some 
use to endeavour to determine and to describe somewhat more 
in detail than has yet been done the osseous components of 
the necklaces and belts which I now exhilit to the Institute. 
Among these specimens, amounting in all to 48 in number, 
I am happy to be able to include, through the kindness of 
General Pitt Rivers and the authorities of the South Kensington 
Museum, a number of Mr. Man's specimens from that collection, 

With one exception, that of a human lower jaw afterwards 
referred to, all the specimens are of a like kind, being formed 
of pieces of bone or other substituted material 
together on cord for suspension round the neck or other part of 
the body ; one only being of such a size as to serve as a waist- 
belt. Of the whole number 28 are specimens cent to me in 
January, 1875, by Dr. Reid, and 20 belong to the Pitt Rivers 
collection, nearly a half of the last being from specimens 
recently brought to this country by Mr. Man. 

It is to be observed, however, that all these objects are not 
constructed of bones; but a fourth of them are made up of 
other materials, such as slips of cane, palm-wood and so-called 
red coral, and they vary also according as they are simple or 
more or less adorned with various appendages consisting of 
small shells, most frequently strings of the tubes of a Dentalium. 
But in all these the form and arrangement are so obviously 
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DEsCHi'T10X af AXDpAMANESE BONE NECKLACES 
By lir. ALLES Tiossox, KES, YP. Authrop Tust. 


THE use of necklares ql waist-helts made nE hinau am] other 
bones by the SArndannunrese, und the seaeral nuture ef these as 
сүи ищ monemus, are nerilly Well known po all thuze 
who have visited or testbed io the isleuls, al ane рота] to 
in innt ot the deserptions ef. the. eustutis eb. their пайытта у; 
Lut l have mrehiere шш] a detailed лачы ob the materiala ot 
which {Лг щн а э questiem are шыч, except it [i partially 
in thi descriptive labels athaed du the speciiiens preseated. Ly 
Alr. Man in General Ltg Hive’ Апиз гүн Та ера нж ачна, д8 
niso m lhe uberestini рте өни ab tts Aladini MA 
мїн Spec aes, 

The cieeunistanee of нү hivi иф итим] sot eam im i 
THT Ler of tbe hone necklaces alins with. ether. ohlijecis illi-tra 
{ти the Phyaicul claaraeters mb custenis of the. Aanlaananese d 
their presentation through me ta the Hunter Махс of 
(lasm University by auy friend and former pupil Dr, ditties 
Teil, wli Ines resuled for à uber of years ag Pore Bakr. ia the 
eourth. Ardaman falami, rst called niy attentiun te Тае neck- 
es: dol [ havé Jam lel te thauk tit d tetelt le of sens 
us: Bo adea $6 slererinine amd to ихты тве ул num: 
bie elenl than dias vet been deng the asses conmeenentis ool 
tle neks and belts which P mow exbibit to Ее ита, 
Anm Ehese spesinens, aueuntnes in all te 45 imo mili, 
[ am happy fo be able to iuehede, throneh the khueluess ef 
(General Ett Hiversa atud tho autiirities nb the Soni Rensiqeten 
Afuseurn, a imuaniber of Mc. Mans spocnuens [rir tei alla. 

Veith ene ex eptboli, thak of a lanmin Irae yew afterwards 
referret Qo, all the zpecirueus: ure ef a lke kuid, bele formed 
Of. picees af bine or. other substituted  füaterial strunu 
{онер оп cond for ease oued the teek or ther part of 
the body ; one only Leine oË gueh a size às Do туш дк й Wulsl- 
belt, OË the whole number ZS are speciteens sent te ime in 
January, 1870, fev Dr, Rend, and ZU lelong ta the [et divers 
Collection, — à half of the bast being frui specimen 
recently бтн rit ice tia comotry bay Mr. Man. 

lit is to ти ehlservell, duwever, that all these oli goets are nnt 
сне] ӨЙ Тыл; but a баата of them um: mmie др ef 
ther tuateyia]g, syeh as slips ef eane, galti-wrenl anil s-el iel 
nsi eoral, aiel thew vary also aceerdins as they ure simple in 
пие or less adanned iti, varies ir peus сан ан 
Е У, ural fre | eut lr Sb viet ek lar ие vin ] ^utalinut. 
lur un ul] these thie ferut geel атаса zie ч, ШАШ 
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similar to and in imitation of those which are constructed of 
bones, that the latter must be regarded as the fundamental or 
original form of the Andamanese necklace, and the others as 
substitutes for bones when these could not be procured. Indeed, 
in several instances, we find necklaces which are mainly formed 
of bones filled in or completed with one or more pieces of cane 
either in a regular or irregular manner. These spurious or 
non-osseous necklaces I have separated from those which are 
wholly or partially composed of bones. Among the latter I have 
also distinguished those which are obviously made of human 
bones from those in which the bones of animals have been 
used, and I have distributed the whole series, with some refe- 
rence to this distinction and the nature of the bones, in a 
descriptive tabular form, with consecutive numbers, and under 
the following general divisions, viz: 

І. Human bones; probably chiefly memorial. 

lst. Mostly determined. 
2nd. Fragments. Some undetermined ; some may be 
of animals, 

IL Bones of animals. eee 

lst. Metacarpals, Metatarsals, and Digitals 
2nd. Vertebres and Ribs. T. 

ILL. Imitations in Wood, Coral (7), &c. 

In the tabular deseription which follows, details will be given 
for each specimen, and at this place I will direct the attention 
of the Institute to the most prominent feature of the more 
remarkable specimens, and their signification and relation to the 
habits of the people. : 

The first ten specimens enumerated in the descriptive table 
are undoubtedly formed, chiefly or with very few exceptions, of 
human bones, and are probably of a memorial character, that is, 
containing bones which have belonged to deceased relatives or 
friends, and, according to the. statement of Mr. Man and others, 
worn in remembrance of them, and sometimes also as charms 
against pains, sickness, and other evils, 

I have placed first two specimens (Nos 1 and 2) of. the 
"finger bone" necklaces, as they seem to illustrate better than 
any others the general nature of these ornaments, - The greater 
number of the bones in these two specimens are from the hands 
of adults, and among these the most favourite bones are those 
of the first finger joints, or proximal phalanges. Of these there 
are seven In No. 1, and five in No. 2. The other hand bones are 
metacarpal, chiefly the first or thumb one, and the fifth, probably 
on account of their size; and in both specimens these hand- 
bones are supplemented by others of a different kind—-in the 
ease of No. 1, with four pieces of human rib, of nearly the same 
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similar to and du matakon of those whieh пт constructed of 
hones, that the latter must be reed ия the fundamental or 
бтп] [гика lw mle а Касе, ал the others as 
substitutes tor boucs when these coall uot Þe procured. Indeed, 
ii several instances, we usd necklaces which are iamnly formod 
of leones filed tr or completed with one or anore pieces of. eane 
ект ni i readin or render manner These sparks or 
rum-osEengs neehleeess I have separated from those which art 
wholly or partially compasesd of burs. Ane the latter I huve 
alse аит these whieh are obyviewshy made of hunan 
bones fron those tm whieh the bones of antinnls huve been 
usel. mwt I hase distributed the whole series, with some refe- 
renee to this distinction aint the nature oy the bones, in 4 
tluseciptive ttlmlar form, with eonsecutive numbers, anml under 
Ehe fnllowine seneral divisions, viz; 
1. Ниашап banes; prelabby ehietiy wemoril. 
Jat. Mostly determina, 
"nd, Frassuents — ome undeterzuitied ; some may be 
ОЁ атша. 
П, Bones of animals. 

Ist. Metacarpiths, Aletatarsals, and Dieitals. 

Hul, Yertebre 2rd Bilis, 

lEL. Imitations in. Woed, Coal (2%, о, 

In the talalar description wich follows, details will be sive 
for each specimen, aml at this place E will direct the attention 
uf the Institute to the most. praninegt feature of the more 
remarkable specimens, anml their sieuiteation and relation to the 
habits of the people: 

The first ten specimens enninemted in Ue descriptive table 
are nndnubtellv farmed, chiefly or with very few exceptions, of 
ипли Ноле, ан ame probably A л wert] character, kat is, 
eonun bones whieh: haye  dbelonied: to idleceusm relitives or 
Trivitla, and. accondiies to tlie. stateuient ef Mr. Man and others, 
wuüurn ur онганы of them, and агни цех шеу аз ерата 
AMEE pilin, sleek tees, ind other cvils, 

I have placed first two specnuéns (Nes 1 amd 2) of the 
“finger bone” necklaees, it&. they. seem t0 allustrate better thin 
Any hers Шир атт КА] mature w these ornaments The "eater 
Traber of the lunes in these two specimens aze from the hands 
ot adults, anl anon: these the must fuveurice hinga are those 
of the First finer joints, or proximal phalanses — Of these there 
nri seven im Nes, anlfive in No The other har bones are 
neti lis the diest or thambi ane, atl dw ПИ, рме у 
an arnt ot thr sie; amd dm both specimens these handl- 
Е иг: supplensentet ly others al a different kind —-i the 
case of No L with fonr pieces uf human nh, ol nen rly the same 
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length as the digital bones; and in No. 2, with four digital bones 
of a turtle. The difficulty of recovering all the more suitable 
bones from the remains of the dead bodies, a task which 
Mr. Man informs us falla to be performed by the women, seema 
in many instances to have led to the adoption of expedients for 
supplementing them by means of other bones, and even, as will 
| ppear ear afterwards, by the substitution of other materials. 

'o. 1 may be taken as a fair example of the average length of 
the necklace, and the number and size of its component pieces, 

The third specimen I have introduced into the series as an 
ilustration of the custom which the Andamanese share with 
some other savage nations of wearing suspended to their necks 
the lower jaw or skull of a deceased friend,—as, for example, the 
skull of a deceased husband by the widow. 

In the jaw shown from Mr. Man's specimens the knotted 
band is of the dimensions suited to serve for suspension round 
the neck of the wearer, and there is besides a profusion of orna- 
ment appended, formed of strings, 5 to 7 inches in length, of 
broken or entire shell tubes of dentalium (perhaps D. onfogonwm). 

The custom of carrying about the dried skull prevails am и 
some of the Australian tribes; but there it is generally reduc 
to the cranium alone by the removal of the facial part, and it is 
often employed to hold objects, or as a drinking vessel, uses 
which, according to Mr. Man's statement, the skull is never put 
to with the Andamanese,' 
` It would appear that among other tribes as well as the 
Andamanese, the lower jaw is also worn on the person. Of this 
we have an example among the inhabitants of Huon Gulf, 
New Guinea, in the lower jaw (Christy Collection, No. 9808), 
probably that of a woman, titted to be worn as a bracelet with 
a worked band passing across between the condyles, and 
ornamented with suspended shell (Cypraea) and seed capsules. 

In the Christy Collection there is also another very interesting 
specimen of the same kind, brought from New Guinea by 
Professor Huxley, and stated to have been worn asa bracelet. 
This specimen is remarkable as having -been that of an old 
Ке ү toothless, but with the alveolar process of good 

eadth, and well covered over with smooth hard bone, indica- 
ting that during the life of the person it had still been in 
effective use. In this instance the arch of the jaw was closed by 

! It i$ not my intention to consider here the various curious ways in which 


the skull is preserved in a more or less ornamented fashion by different nations, 
ns in most instances of this kind the skull is not worn on the person of the living, 
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but ру in temples, houses, Ae, 
* For the opportaniky of examining this and other specimens in the Christy 
Collection and Eritish Museum, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Read, the 
Assislant Curator, 
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length as the dligmifal bones ; amd am No, 3, with fourier bones 
ofa turtle The ditfieultv of recovering ull the more sultalile 
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two clavicles lying different ways between the condyles and bound 
to them: and these clavicles appeared to be those of a female. 

It may also be mentioned here that the lower jaw of a native 
dog (Christy Collection, No. 6947) is stated to be worn as a 
charm by the Australians of Cape York ; while in the Admiralty 
Islands the painted skulls of turtles are hung up in the temples, 
and in the Louisiade Archipelago, the inhabitants of Brumer 
Island suspend round their necks a pair of the skulls with the 
bony part of the beaks of the wreathed toucan (Christy Coll). 
Of this we have no similar examples among the Andamans. 

The next specimens, Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7 of the descriptive 
table, have especial interest as being almost certainly of a 
memorial character. The three first are all composed of bones 
or portions of bones which have belonged to children at or 
about the time of birth,—and which therefore are not completely 
ossified. No, 4 consists of several bones from the base of the 
child's skull, such as the basioecipital, the two exoccipitals, one 
petrosal, a basisphenoid, and probably a part of one alisphenoid, 
with a few less definite fragments, and seventeen nodules from 
the bodies of the vertebra, all strung together in a certain order. 
In No. 5 there is one basioceipital bone of an infant similar to 
that in No. 4, and one left ischial bone; but all the remaining 
pieces are vertebral (42 in number) consisting of the half or 
ununited vertebral arches of one or other side, and eleven others 
which are nodules of the vertebral bodies, No. 6, again, is 
entirely composed of half vertebral arches from another child, 
apparently somewhat younger than those of Nos. 4 and 5. Of 

these half-arches there are 41. 
` No. 7 is also vertebral, but the pieees of bone are from an 
adult, and these seem all to consist of angular sections of the 
human vertebral bodies (cervical, dorsal, and lumbar) presenting 
at the two ends parts of the upper and lower articular surfaces 
of these vertebre, and split surfaces along the sides where they 
are tied to the retaining eord. 

The remaining three specimens of the first division, Nos, 8, 
9,and 10, are composed of portions of ribs having the general 
appearanee of those of men, and some of them in which the 
articular heads are present, undoubtedly human. And in these, 
as they must have been arbitrarily chosen, it may be right to 
notice that the number of the pieces varies from 10 to 13, and 
their length from about 14 to 24 inches. In No. 10, however, 
only seven of the pieces are formed of ribs, and these are com- 
bined with six irregularly shaped slips of other broken bones. 

The nine specimens which are brought under the second 
section of the first division, Nos. 11 to 19, are perhaps of less 
interest than these previously referred to, as being formed of 
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broken fragments of bones in which it is difficult to determine 
exactly the source from which they have been derived. То the 
use of this form of component of the necklace the manufac- 
turers have probably been reduced by the dearth of the more 
suitable entire bones, The shape of these pieces, made with the 
very imperfect tools of the Andamanese, is necessarily irregular 


and various, but they are all more or less elongated, and approach 
somewhat to the form of the pieces of rib. y are, however, 


frequently angular at the extremities. Most of them are formed 
of dense or compact bone, presenting the natural or outer 
aurface of the bone on the remote side from the connecting 
eord, while the hollow or medullary side is next the cord. 
They are of such a form and thickneas as to indicate their having 
been derived from such bones as the femur, humerus, or tibia. 
Others of the fragments seem to have been taken from smaller 
bones, such as the radius, ulna, or fibula, but all of them from the 
more dense shaft portion, though it would be difficult to 
determine their exact source, or о all were really human. 

Under the second division are brought those necklaces of 
which the bones are mainly if not wholly those of animals. 
In the first section are those composed chiefly of the bones of 
the fore or hind foot, and of these seven specimens, Nos. 20 to 
26, six are principally or entirely from the turtle, and one only 
from a mammal. That specimen, No. 20, is of some interest 
from its consisting of the metacarpal and phalangeal bones of a 
hog,—an animal whose bones, according to the statement of 
Mr. Man, and others well acquainted with the Andamanese 
customs, are not used in the manufacture of the necklaces. 
There can be no doubt, however, that these bones, consisting of 
the metacarpal and some digitals, belong to an animal of the hog 
kind. They are from a young animal, and the epiphyses (distal, 
are absent; but it is impossible, from there being only one speci- 
men, to say whether this example is to be regarded as excep- 
tional or not. 

Of the necklaces formed of turtles’ digital bones, some, as 
Nos. 21, 25, and 25, are entirely of this nature. Others, as 
Nos. 22 and 24, are turtles’ digital bones supplemented by other 
bones, such as caudal vertebre of a mammal or split fragments, 
and one, No. 26, containing eleven turtles’ digital bones, is sup- 
plemented with eight pieces of cane placed symmetrically four 
on each side. Two also of this set, Nos. 23 and 24, are orna- 
mented with strings of dentalium shells, while the rest are 
entirely simple or without any such addition. 

I have not been able to find that any other tribes of people 
have the custom of wearing bone necklaces, and especially those 
formed of digital hones in the same manner as the Andamanese. 
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The nearest approach to such a custom is that which is indi- 
cated by a specimen in the British Museum, dating from 1521, 
which is that of strings of digital bones, probably of the Polar 
bear, said to be worn as hair ornaments by the Esquimaux of 
Savage Island. The same people also wear small models of 
birds made of bone and strung together. The North American 
Indians wear strings of bears’ claws having the last phalanges in 
them. And in the Christy Collection there is a remarkable 
specimen, No. 6127, consisting of a string of six astragalus 
bones with three intermediate pieces of hoof, and a long strip 
of IMS bone drilled with six circular depressions, which is 
said to be used among the Basutos for divination, and is 
described in the а! of the Anthropological Institute by 
Dr. or Mr. Sanderson. 

There is also in the same collection & long string (4 feet 
3 inches) of the cylindrical 5 of birds’ bones (probably 
radius and ulna) about 2 inches long, worn as a necklace at 
the Friendly Islands. 

In the second section of this Division are brought together 
eight examples of necklaces formed mainly of the vertebre and 
ribs of animals, or portions of them (Nos. 27 to 34) Several 
of these were stated to be made of bones from the wild cat or 
Paradorurus Andamanensis; but they appear to me to be for 
the most part of a larger size than the corresponding bones of 
any skeleton of that animal which I have seen, and to approach 
more nearly, indeed to quite equal, the size of those of a fox or 
moderately sized dog. The caudal vertebre are frequently 
amployed in the construction of these necklaces, and from the 
numberof bones of nearly a like size in one specimen it seems 

Obable that they have been obtained from several animals, 

ie portions of ribs are sometimes the vertebral part with the 
articular surfaces entire, and at other times the sternal part. 
. And in two specimens, Nos. 32 and 33, there are several 
metacarpal and metatarsal bones of Faradorurus, or similar 
animal, combined in the same necklace with the ribs. 

No. 30 stands alone as an example of a necklace formed of 
the caudal vertebre of the iguana. From its shortness (12 
inches) it may have been intended to be worn by a young 





person. 

We are not altogether without parallel examples among other 
tribes of the employment of animal vertebrz for personal decora- 
tion; as I find in the British Museum two examples of necklaces 
or some such ornament formed of animals’ vertebre. One of 
these is from New Caledonia, and consists of about 80 serpents’ 
vertebra, each nearly half an inch long, and strung together 
through the spinal canal. ! 
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The other consists of a string of the biconically hollowed 
discs which form the bodies of sharks’ vertebre, artificially per- 
forated,and about 63 in number, brought from the Solomon 
Islands, 

In the third division of the enumeration are placed those 
specimens of Andamanese necklaces, which being formed of 
different material from the bone ones, may be regarded as 
imitations of or substitutes for them. They are of two kinds, 
viz, of wood, which is either cane or palm, and of a kind of 
coral; but as might be supposed from their imitative nature, 
they are on the whole very uniform in their construction. This 
remark applies especially to those formed of cane and palm 
wood, and they require very little remark. To secure the hollow 
form of the pieces on one side with the due curvature and 
thickness, young plants seem to be selected for the manufacture 

“of these pieces, and occasionally two slips are placed together 
when greater thickness was required. Most of these wood neck- 
laces are simple; but in two examples, Nos. 41 and 42, four 
shells (Nerifina gagates ?) are appended by knotted cords; and 
in another instance, No, 45,a few strings of Dentalium have 

Of the necklaces formed of pieces of so-called red coral, in 
which numerous small pieces of the material are strung 
together on the same general plan as in the bone necklaces 
previously described, two at least, Nos, 46 and 48 (and probably 
also the remaining one No. 47), consists of portions of the stalks 
of a jointed Gorgonia, of which I have not ascertained the 
specific name, but which is very similar to some specimens in 

British Museum. One of these is under the name of orange 
coloured branched coral from the Hainan coast, 1868. With 
this the structure, as seen both on the surface and in broken 

- sections of the necklace, pieces exactly corresponds, and they are 

а E different from the red coral (Corallium rubrum) of 

the Mediterranean. In the smaller specimen No. 46, parts of 
the joints are retained, while in No. 48 the pieces of which are 
taken from a considerablv thicker stem, only the intermediate 

portions are present. It is curious thus to find portions of a 

natural object in itself not unlike strung vertebre taken to 
imitate a collection of such vertebrie. ! 

There appear to be some other tribes of people besides the 
Andamanese who make use of strings of portions of cane as 
necklaces, but all those I have seen have been formed of com- 
plete tubes loosely strung by a cord passed through the canal, 
and not fragments tied on the connecting cord after the An- 
damanese fashion. 

In the foregoing fragmentary notice of necklaces or oiher 
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such ornaments formed of bone among o*her tribes than the 
Andamanese, I might, if time had permitted it, have made some 
reference to the employment of teeth for a similar purpose; 
but however interesting this might be, and closely allied to the 
subject of the present communication, [ believe it would open up 
much too extensive a field of inquiry. All ethnological museums, 
indeed, present numerous examples of the most various and elabo- 
rate applications of teeth of all kinds of animals to the adornment 
of the person as well as to more useful purposes. The only remark 
which I shall make in regard to this is that in all the examples 
of necklaces made of strings of teeth which have come under my 
notice, with one single exception, the teeth are invariably per- 
forated for the passage of the connecting cord, generally near 
the end of the root, and are not therefore tied on to a cord as 
the Andaman bones are. The exception to which I refer is 
that of a string or necklace made of the lower incisor teeth of a 
large ruminant from Australia contained in the collection of the 
British Museum. 

Without a more intimate knowledge of the customs of the 
Andamanese Moe and the nature of the products of their 
country than I possess I could not venture upon any detailed 
account of the mode of construction of their necklaces. I must 
limit myself therefore to some general remarks on this part of 
the subject. As already stated there is a remarkable simplicity 
and uniformity in the plan upon which the necklaces are con- 
structed, and a still more marked absence of any artistic skill or 

efinement, both of execution and design. In no case is any 

perforation of the material attempted; but the shape of the 
pieces or joints, whether natural or artificially produced, is 
relied on for securing the fastening by means of the finer string 
which is coiled round them and the connecting cord. Thus the 
bone pieces which are elongated and somewhat thinner, or which 
at least do not bulge in the middle, are best suited for the 
of fastening. Those objects also which present more or 
less of a convexity on one side, and a hollow on the other are 
well adapted for the arrangement, as we have seen in the half 
cylindrical form of the finger bones, in the portions of ribs and 
in the caudal vertebrae. 

With regard to other bones, such as those of the child’s skull 
and vertebral bodies, which are not naturally adapted by their 
shape to be fastened to the connecting cord, we can only suppose 
that the great desire to preserve them as memorials according to 
a traditional custom has led those who collected them to dis- 
regard the difficulties opposed by their form. 

In employing other materials than bone for the construction 
of the necklaces in imitation of those of bone, it is obvious 
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which js cvika] minul them and the eanneeting cord, Thus the 
bone pieces which are eiongzated aud somewhat thinner, or which 
at least do not mer: jm the middle, are best suited for the 
purpese od. fastenimire.— Those olyects also whieh present more or 
Juss of a convexity atte sede, anda hotles on the other are 
well adapted fur the arrangement, as we have seen in the bull 
гушти] багш ef the neer bones, in the pertions of rites and 
in the caudal vertebra. 

Waith reanl to other bones, such as Ghose of the child's skull 
and vertehral bodies, which: are. not naturally adapted by their 
shape to be fastened tọ the conneetinir con], we cau only suppose 
that the great desire to preserve them as ineinoriala aec malina to 
a tmwlitional custom has lel those who ealleeted them to dis- 
mesar tho dtfieulties onposed by their feri. 

in emplovinz other tunterials tlian bone for the constmetiun 
HF the necklaces in imitation of these of hone, it d& ehyiens 


that objects would be chosen which, while they could be readily 
procured, had a general resemblance to the more approved forms, 
or could be easily fashioned into them. Hence the choice of the 
slips of the hollow cylinders of bamboo cane or of young palms 
a of the joints of the Gorgonia before mentioned. 

In the binding of the bone pieces, &c., upon the connecting 
cord, there is generally interposed longitudinally between them 
alips of a bright yellow-coloured straw, which gives some variety 
of colouring to the specimens which are freed from the red cla 
with which most of them are smeared; but the use of nick 
attempts at variation of colour it is difficult to understand when 
all differences of colour are completely obscured by the red clay 
or oxide of iron, | 

The small string used for binding the separate pieces to 
the eonnecting cord is of very uniform appearance and thickness, 
and does not differ greatly from the &mall twine of this country. 
The connecting cord varies considerably both in length and 
thickness as well as in the material of which it is composed. In 
most instances a portion of the cord of from six to eight inches 
in length is left free at each end beyond the bone pieces for the 
purpose of tying, and the ends are generally knotted. In other 
instances, and especially in those to which shells are appended, 
the ends are fixed together close to the bones, and some length is 
left beyond the fastening in a subdivided form for the attachment 
of shells or other objects. The cord is in general made of twisted 
vegetable fibre from leaves or bark, but occasionally for want of 
the usual material various substances are employed, among which 
even woven cotton cloth may be found twisted into the form of 
cords, Sometimes also British cord seems to be employed. 

With respect to the dimensions of the necklaces and their 
component parts, as well as the numbers of the latter, while there 
are occasional variations, it will be seen from the Descriptive 
Table that there is on the whole great uniformity. | 

The whole length of the necklaces within the limits of the bony 
parts comes in 42 out of 48 described between 17 and 23 inches, 
giving thus a variation of 6 inches, corresponding to a difference 
of 2 inches in the diameter of the circles formed by them 
taken as from 59 to 72 inches. 

The length of the separate pieces of bone or other materials is 
also on the whole very uniform. This might have been expected 
with the imitations in cane and the broken pieces of bone, the 
greater number of which are from 1} to 2 inches or occasionally 
24 inches. In one case only where a small fibula was used has 
it reached 2} inches, And the size of the natural bones chosen 
does not in the main depart greatly from those now stated. 
But where vertebrze of small animals are employed, and in the 
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that objects would be chosen whieh, while they could E: readily 
procures, [knl i eneral reser blenee tu the mure approved toris, 
or could Ius sls fold ile Dec. ITeuce tliis chue of the 
slips o£. the ТАШУ салате o£ hamlióu exte or of. your palms 
and of the joints of thus Gureoniit before mieitiaied. 

In the bilez of the bune piers, Acc. upon the eonmecting 
cond, there i; vonemily iterpuxod longitudinally between Chem 
slips of a Lright yulluw-cubsured straw, which «ives sume variety 
of culourime te the species which are Freed frota the reel elay 
with which most al theni are s1ueamueb ; bur rhe came of such 
апр at variition uf colour 1t 13 dillieult be urslerstanmd when 
all cifferences o£ color ure eotupletely elseured by the ved elay 
or oxide of 100, 

The amafl strog мечі fur Dimling Вс separato peces do 
the comet goml isot very umfern üppearaines amd thuckness, 
Atul clases mot deter eres)? ror the small vine Д this country, 
The одаи" cord viries гопота), lv uth їп length and 
thickness us well as in the material which it is НИ In 
must mstneces d portion ef alie cond ot trem six tu eight iles 
in length iz lef free at each emd bevit the boau: pieces tur the 
purpuse of tyne, auf thae eals ate generally knotted, In uther 
irsbariees, ail пшр ау du thue bu w hiel shells are appended, 
thE urls ure axed tectether close tee thus Tenes, ird sonne leet is 
Jett bevond the fastening in i sulalividel fora for £I Ааа оф 
of shells er other objects. The cord isiu general unuhi of tistel 
verelithle flee Toon leaves nr Tark, hut occi-nnally fir want of 
Eie usual gmnareral various substances aus etploved,ununer which 
Pen woven Galton chh may bie Pound twisted mto tli fori of 
Conds — Benutitues also Britisht enl secius to Tie eniplosel. 

With respeet tu. ile cduuensuns of the neckluces anml tiuar 
component parta, as well as (e numbers of the katter, while there 
ате оссахикна] жагана, 16 will he seem from the. Descriptive 
Table thar there Js on the whole great uniformity, 

The whole tenth of the uecklaces withio the leuits ef the Ёнду 
puris eonies d d uut of 43 deserilid between 17 and 23 les, 
ceiving thus a Yurt ОЁ b Inches, corresponie to a; difflerenec 
af 2 inehes in the outer of the curebes durussl by them 
kaken us froni BY (o 27 melus. 

The length uf the separate pleces uf Lage or other materials 3 
а ао ска Оне апос тогу дийн пі. Гоа ааб, Таала Peen expected 
with the imitations i came aai the broken pieces el bone, tlie 
greater tabir ot weleh are Brom 14. 09 7 amehes oe occasionally 
ZA Mea, Tn one ease only where a amall titala was used dias 
it reached 3] ela: Akl tbe кїл of the natural bones chosen 
(aes not i the nan depart greatly Trom tase mew stated. 
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peculiar instances of the vertebral pieces of the child, very great 
differences are observed ; and the same remark applies to the 
so-called coral imitations of these smaller bones. 

It does not appear that there is any regularity in the number 
of the pieces, nor that any importance can be attached to their 
variations. Nearly three-fourths of the whole necklaces described 
have a number of pieces varying from 1i to 16. The smallest 
number in any case is 9. There is only one having a number 
between 20 and 29 pieces, viz, one having 23 pieces, there are 
six having between 29 and 44 pieces, and two only above the 
latter number, viz., one having 55 and another 80 pieces —a 
circumstance which contrasts remarkably with what is found in 
the greater number of teeth necklaces, and still more in those 
composed of shells, ostrich shells, and manufactured materials 
in which the number of pieces is usually very great. | 
_ It may be further mentioned that the strings of bones I have 
described under the general title of necklaces are sometimes also 
worn as chaplets or head ornaments, and that some, such as 
No. 19, are adapted by their size for waist belts, and are 
actually worn as such: but these last, or ornamental girdles, are 
to be distinguished from the more common girdles or waist- 
bands, made of dried leaves, bound together, and fitted with a 
bunch of cords or “bustle” hanging down from them behind, 
which constitute an essential part of the “dress or clothes” of 
the Andaman female (Dobson). 

The difference among the necklaces and belts in respect of- 
| led ornamentsisalso worthy of notice, In Nos. 3, 19, 23, 
and 24, brought by Mr. Man, there is à large quantity of strings 
of Dentalium shells; while in Nos. 41 and 42, obtained from 
Dr. Reid, four shells of Neritina are appended, and in one only 
I As specimens are à few strings of the Dentalium tubes 

It seems probable that these and other differences may be 
connected with a variation of the tribes to whom the objects 
have belonged, with regard to which differences, however, we 
are as yet imperfectly informed, but may expect fuller and more 
minute details from Mr. Man upon his return to the East. 
With respect to these necklaces it is also to be remarked that, 
as in the case of most objects of a like kind, they may now be 
manufactured by the natives for the European collector. 

Tn conclusion, I have to return to Mr. Man in particular, and 
to Dr. Reid, Dr. Dobson, General Pitt Rivers, and others, my 
best thanks for valuable assistance and information connected 
with the objects shown to the Institute. 
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peeuliar instanees nf tie vertebral. pieecs of. the chal, very great 
differenees are ebserveiT ; ат] the same remark applies to the 
So-callenl coral uitativns of these sinallur bones, 

Li does nob appesr hat there is auy regularity in the number 
oE Elis pieces, nor that any impurtueg ean be attached to their 
variations, Nearly three-fourths of the whole nevkhaces described 
have a number of pieces varying fnnu li to 10. The smallest 
number in any case j8 5, — There is only one baying a nniuber 
between 20 anl 23. pieces, viz, one hevingr Z3. pieces, there are 
six having between 2v and d4 pieces, and. t»o only above the 
fatter number, viz, oue having Aō andl another BU pieces, —28 
сичапиз ал which coutrasts renurkubly witli what 18 fouril in 
(he greater number pf teeth necklaces, amd still mere in those 
еер of shells, ostrich shells, amil znunufuetuved materials 
In which the number of pieces is usually very erent. 

lt 1nay hw furtlier inentioned that the strings of Lones I huve 
described under the general ile of necklaces are sometimes also 
worn ss claplets or henl omanments, aml thb sowe, surh us 
Ao DP are udapted by their size for waist belts, and are 
netuully sworn ns such: bat these lust, or ornaniental gindles, are 
to be distincnustunl from the mere сооло girdles op walst- 
bats, made of cried! leaves, Tous together, and Bitte with a 
lunch of cords or “luste” hanesine dewi From {Бема hbeluad, 
Which coustilute im essential part of the tires or clothes” of 
the Andaman female (Dobson ). 

The difference among the necklnees and pells in. respect of 
appended ornamentsisalso worthy of notice. £n hus, 3, 10, 23, 
and 24, brought by Aly. AMan, there is a large quantity ot strings 
of Dentuliom shulla: while iw Nes. 41 and 42, obtained. from 
Dr. eat, four shells of Seritina are appealed, and mi oue only 
Of Dor. Heul’s specimens are a hew airings of the Tantaliumn tubes 
added. 

It &evms. probahle that these aml other dillerenees. may lie 
eounectel with ài vatiation of the tribes to whom the objects 
have belonged, with regand to which dillerences, hosever, we 
&re as yet imperleet[Iy informed, litt tay expect fuller aii rere 
minute details iran Mr, Mar upon his return ta the Eust. 
With respeet to thiese necklaees it is alsa to be remarked that, 
na tn the euse of. tiost objects nof а like kiml, thev inuy mow Їн: 
manufactured iy the natives fur the European collector 

In conclusion, I have to return to Mr. Man in particular, and 
lo Dr, Beil, Dr Dobson, Genera Pitt Hives, aml others, niy 
best Hanks for valuable assisuinve and information eonueeted 
with the ubjests shown to the Institute. 
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Mr. Park Hanrtson exhibited a slate tablet covered with" 
incised figures. It was found in 1879, at Towyn, on the coast 
of Merionethshire, under about 3 feet of sand. Mr. Harrison 
thought that the objects intended to be represented were 
principally axes and urns. But there were other figures, re- 
sembling celts, a shield, a suiste, a tunic, a casque, and 
some objects with handles that might be baskets, If these 
identifications were correct, the objects were all such as might 
have been interred with a chief, and, if so, the engravi 
would be a remarkable instance of the survival in a aded 
shape of the old custom of burying arms and domestic utensils 
for use in another state.’ | 


JUNE 14TH, 1881. 
Major-General Prrr Rivers, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and 


The following list of presents was read, and the thanks of 
the meeting voted to the respective donors :— 


FOE THE LIBRARY. 


From the Acrnor.—Index to Papers on Anthropol: iblished 

те Smithsonian Institution, 1847-1878. Бу. бейге Н. 
Г. 

— Australian Aborigines. By James Dawson. 

From the MusEUM.—Archivos do Museu Nacional do Rio do 
Janeiro, Vol. IIT, Nos. 3, 4. 

From the SocrrY.— Transactions of the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec, 1820, 1881, 

——- Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1488-90, 

— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, June, 1881. 

— edi Lof the Royal Society, No. 212. 

—— Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. L Parts 1 
and 2, No. 1. 7 = пана 

E rem du Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa, No. 4, 

——- Mittheil der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien 
Band X. Nos 10-12. Nu e ME 

From the Eprroz.—HRevue Scientifique, Tom. XXVII ¥ 2.9 

—— '' Nature," Nos. 604-606. tifiq t l, Nos. 22-24, 


—.* A deseription of the figures, with an autoty) , &e., has since been i 
Vi m уре, | since published 


ada Bast af Presets, 


Me Ранк Tlauisax exluilitel] a slate tablet covered with” 
lial Buren, IL was foul iu LAYA, at Towyn, ou the eoasb 
aF MeriinetlisInre, utilir. abint. D feet of saml Mr. Harison 
Muslit that dle  obhjeets intetüded tu be represented were 
prineipally axes аы! ити, Bt there were other depues, Te- 
senili eed a shiebl, a uite, s bune, mo casque, nd 
вып objects with handles bhat mielt te baskets, IE these 
Шш Ник мит correct, thie objets were ull such as might 
have lag Ии] with a chicl, awd, if an, the engraving 
wouhl Fe i ланда вихідне of ihe survival ue changed 
shape of the oht customi ot buryiner urmis imd doiiestie utensils 
fur uaz Jit eather state," 


ENE ]4rn, E581. 
Major-(reneral Pirr Tirvgrs, DRE, Presufent, iu Me Chair. 


The Miuutea of the Last onlinury её were rel anil 
сти тїн ч, 


The folewins hszt of presents was read, aml the thanks of 
the meeting voted to the respective idenurs :— 


Pur tee LigegaEv. 


Fram the Actaon—-Index to Papers on Anthropology published 
by the Smithsonian Тайи, 1640-1878. By George Н. 
Ган шет, 

am Atm &Lbnksnes Ty James Dawson. 

From thy Alvsecu. —Arebives da Museu Nacional de Rio de 
Jaw, Yol ILE, Moss 70. HL 

From the BocbgüY- Feareetiens ef the Literary and Historical 
Sectets of Gnebeo, [sac [==], 

s-ar- dnuranl ot iis fssory o£ rS, Nuz ТЕЗА. 

—~—- Procen linus of the Heya баиты Sectiei, dune, 188]. 

—— Providings of the Huval Sradetr. No, 2]2. 7 

— Journal of the Asiatic Satiety uf lheur. Vel L, Farts j 

ani zn 1. 

Boletim ada еле Јас ade Leurraphia de Lisboa, No, 4 
2 Sore. 

——- Manrheiunyen der Anthropolotrischen Gesellschaft in Wien. 
Lani X. Xon, Du 123. 

From the Epitup.- Itevne Scicntiligue, Tom. AXVII, Xos. 92-24 

u Katan” Nos. WEH DUG. | 








! oA resorption ef die rures, witli an аму ра, &c,, ]aa eiuce been. nubli-hed 


by Quaritch, 
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From the Eprror.—Revuo Internationale, No. 5, 

—— The Scientific Roll, No. 3. 

—— Correspondenz-Blatt, June, 1881. 

— Matériaux pour l'histoire de l'homme, Tom. XII, liv. 5, 


Major-General PrrT RIVERS read a paper On the Discove 
of Flint Implements in the gravel of the Nile Valley, isi 
Thebes.” A discussion ensued, in which Mr. J. Campbell, 
Mr. J. Evans, Professor Boyd Dawkins, Mr. Rudler, Professor 
Flower, and Dr. H. Woodward took part, and the author 
replied. i 

Mr. ALFRED TYLOR read a paper “On the Human Fossil at 
Nice." In the discussion that ensued, Mr. J. Evans, Mr. 
bouverie-Pusey, Professor Boyd Dawkins, Mr. Keane, and 
Mr. E. B. Tylor took part, and the author replied, 


Mr. EvERARD F. IM THURN read a paper "On some Stone 
Implements from British Guiana," upon which Mr. E. B. 
Tylor, Mr. J. Evans, and the President made some remarks. 

Mr. Grrarp A. KINAwAN read a paper “On Sepulchral 
Remains at Rathdown, co. Wicklow.” 

Mr, J. H. MADGE read some notes “On some Excavations 
made in Tumuli, near Copiapé, Chili.” 

Mr. J. PARK HARRISON exhibited some Danish and French 
photographs, 


The publication of the foregoing papers is postponed until the 
necessary illustrations can bè prepared. 





JUNE 25TH, 1881. 
[A Meeting held at No. 4, Grosvenor-Gardens, S.W., by invitation 
of the President and Mrs, Pitt Rivers.) 
Major-General Pirr Rivers, F.I.8., President, in. the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Limranr. 


From the Avrnor.—Genesis I, I. By A. R. Grote, 
—— Ia Biologia еп la Legislacion. By Dr. D.J. Valenti y Vivó. 


c Die Nationalékonomische Bedeutung der Afrikaforschung. 


By Dr. Emil Holnb. 


Ё 
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From ihe Epnaog, —hHevuc Internationale, Xo, 5. 

Theo Кенета: Йе. №. 1, 

—— Correspomicna-Wintt, Лише, 1981. 

Mattriunx pour избы le Finn, Tom, KET, liv. f. 














Major-General Dirt Rivers real a per "in tr Disenyory 
of Fins implements ino the emwel ot the Sile Valker, near 
Thebes А епт ensmal ga whieh Me J. Сатре, 
Mr... Evans, Prdessag Dovid Лаа лла, А Budler Professor 
Fiewer, ael Dr H. ахи took фраг ami the author 
replied, 

Aie Anvet Pyrek real a paper Ou the Pinsen Fass] at 
Nie" qe the discussion dhat rel, Mr FPF Evans, Mr. 
Bi verê Duav, Professur. Fd Dnwkhins, Mr Keane, wl 
Мг К. В ТК өю pert. neol the author replik 

Ar. Everakp F i Toris esop ai paper “Oee same сто 
Insplements Bom Brush trabim. npon wll Afr. E B. 
Tylor, Mr.J. Eyans, anl the President üaiule zente pemarka. 

Mr Gerano А. RINAHAN. rari a ajer tn мрн еа 
ета ав Ха, о, МК, | 

Мт, А}, Н. Мане pel. some untes "An sve Exeuvatiuns 
таи за Тишин, танас бера, САТ 

Mr, J. Park Нават ае soue [hiiel iul Feel 
photurmra] dis, 


The publication of the foresee: papers ds ]estpened until tie 
Heeessary itusiraitiuna ean dbi prepare 


Гуку Arr, Tl, 


[ad ect ia Add Дуа, D, FIeesreaor-Erarfias, AS MEL Fur caprifuteen 
e Fh. d'esspüeergel Mes Part due za 


Major-Gewrral darr ауыз. ЁК, еси, ен Ме (йе. 

Tle A0imutes OF Llas biel retir were гед Тат ба Ии". 

The foliiscinis presents were айдын, д] ТД wiil ter 
thu: Tespewtive әта :- 


Been Vil. dase aha. 


From the Atop бачи 1], 1], die AL бт, 
2-— — Ta eene en d pes enn. liv EH. ph. Valent v Kiwi. 
—— [He Маал анал |н А aba Arha brsehans. 


ls I: Foun Holi 


812 Death of Professor Rolleston. 


From the Secretary of the Anontaixes’ Prorecrion Socrery.—Tho 
Basuto War. 

— The Native Policy of the Dutch Boers. 

From Maarag TupowAsYOS Axapemta.—Almanach, 1881. 

—— Ertesitö (Akadémiai) 1879-7.8. (Bulletin acad.) 1880-1-8. 

Evkónyvek (Annales) XVI, 6. | 

— — Ertekezések a társad. tudományok kórébol. V, 9; VI, 1-5. 

—— — — & türténelmi —— VIII, 10; IX, 1-3. ^ 

— — ———:& mathem. —— VII, 3, 6—18. 

——. а terméozet —— IX, 20-25; X, 1-18. 

—— Liter. Berichte aus Ungarn, IV, 1-4. 

—— Ungar. Revue, 1880, 1-4. 

—— Monum. Archsol. IV, 2. 

—— — Pesty, Eltünt régi vármegyék, I, IL 

— Torma, Repertorium. 

—— Pesty, Szörényi bánság, 1-8. | | 

From the Roya, Daxisn Acapemy or Scrences.—Oversigt over det 
Eongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskabs, 1881, Nos. 1-8. 

From the Socrerr.—Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1491, 1492. 

трн of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. VII, 

rt 

—— Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, extra number to 
"Pond ы бата Philoso Society of 

—— Pr ings of the Literary and il ical Society o 

| буол о. XXXIIL XXXIV. pa 7 

From the Instrreriox.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, No. 110. 

From the Eprrog.—'* Nature," Nos. 607, 608. 

— Revue Scientifique, Tom. XXVII, Noa. 25, 26, 

—— Revue Internationale des Sciences biologiques, No. 6 

— — Education, Vol. I, No. 4. 

















The election of E. MkLDoLA, Esq, F.R.AS, E.CS, was 
announced. 


The PrestenT made the following remarks upon the death 
of Professor Holleston :— 


iI think we ought not to commence the proceedings of this evening 
without some allusion to the great loss which this Society has 
sustained since our last meeting by the death of Professor 


Anthropology, as most of the members are aware, was his chief 
oe the зні years of his life. His communications to 

1s Society were frequent, and always valuable, and he often 
regretted that he had not more time to devote to it. 


Amongst the more important papers which he read before the 


Institute, and which have been published in our Journal during 


ale Dati af Prapessoe Pollestun. 


From thy Seeretury of the Apowmines’ Provecrion SocterTy.—The 
Hauanta War. 

The Native Police of the Datehi Boers, 

From Macau Tenowastoxs AkADEMIA.—4A[rzanach, 1821. 

Erkiesitó (Akadémniai] 1872-75. ( Hulletin acad.) 1580-1-8. 
— колу Е tC Annales) AVI, 

—— Vrtekezések & tarsad, budomáinyok koróbül. Y, 0; VI, 1-5. 

















-——. — — à tortenelhmt VII, 10; FEX, 1-5. 
—— & mathem. —— VIL, 4, 6 -15, 
—— à terméozel —— IX, 20-25; X, 1-]83. 


-——— Liter. Beriehte sas Umrarn, iV, 1~4. 

— Unrar. Revue, 19), 1-4. 

—— Monum. Avehieol. IY, У. 

—— Pesiy, Eltünt rem уагшерүгЕ, I, II. 

— Torma, lteperterium. 

Pesiy, Szürényi lánsag, 1-3. 

Fonn the Hoan Dasisu Acangux o& BerexckRa- —Üeersimt over del 
Kongelige Danske Vidensknbernes Seiskabe 1231, Ios. 1—3. 

From tlie SoctErv.—Jonrnal of the Society o£ Arta, Mos, 1491, 1403. 

Transactions of the Society of Diblieaul Archaeology, Vol. VII, 

Hart 2. 

Jourual of the Asiatic Society of Uengal, extra namber to 

l'art 1, 1950, 

— Proceedings of the Literary awl Philosophical Society of 
Liverpool, Vols. X KXIIT, XXXIV. 

From the Ixstitvmox.—Journal of the TDogg] United berrico 
Instituti m, Xo. LIO. 

From the Erirog. —"* Nature," (os. fly, GOS, 

Hevne Scientifique, ''am. X XV 11, Nos. 95, 26. 

—— Herue Internationale des Setenees biologiques, No. 6 

— — Education, Val. I, Iva. 4. 
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The ection of E Metui, Esg, ERAS, FCS., was 


announced, 


The [''srzrpeEwT nusle the foll wine roniarks upon the death 
uf I'rofessor Hollostion :— 


Ethiek we cart notte commence tlie proceedinms of tliis evening 
without bome allusion to the prent doss whieh this anget has 
ATISta ed кїйсє опг dast mceetimr by the death of Professor 
Rollestoz. 

Antliropolore, a2 nut of. the members are aware, was hia chief 
studs during the latter years of Lis life. His communications to 
thia Beripts were frequent. and always valmuble, and le offen 
гет] that ke haud not more time 1o ilevote to it. 

Anmuscnst ahe more important papers which he read Iwfore the 
Institute. atl which have heen published in our Journal during 


Sim H. B. Fiekg.—ZLaws affecting Civilized and Savage Life, 313 


the last year or two, are the following: “On the Men of the Long 
Barrow Period,” “On Excavations’ at Sigwell,” and “On Human 
Remains at Cissbury," besides the p which he frequently took in 
our discussions, record of which has been published in our 
Journal, not to mention the assistance which he freely rendered to 
brother anthropologists whenever it was asked. | 
To him we are indebted for the only scientifie description which 
exists of crania of the stone age in this country, those of o 
and of the Long Barrows. Although his early training made physical 
anthropology his chief study, Professor Rolleston was an anthro- 
pologist all round; in archwology and ethnology he took a deep 
interest and an active part. Archmologists were in the habit of 
submitting to him for identification animal remains found іп 
excavations, where the date or place in sequence could be 
fixed, and from these he was gradually accumulating a store 
information about the changes and distribution of breeds 
in pre-historic times, which, had he lived, would have led to 
important resulta. 
But apart from the great services which he rendered to science, 
and anthropology in particular, those who knew him will re- 
member him chiefly for his fine chivalrous character, his ready 
wit, his earnest love of truth, and his straightforward method of 
dealing with the affairs of life. Nor was there ever a man more 
ready atall times to do justice to others. A proper notice of him 
will doubtless appear in our Journal, bat, in the meantime, I think 
I may safely say that in no Society has he left behind him a larger 
hber of Friends than in the Anthropological Institute, 





The Right Hon. Sir H. BARTLE Frere then read the following 
papor >— 


On the Laws affecting the RELATIONS between CIVILIZED and 
SAVAGE LIFE, as bearing on the dealings T COLONISTS with 
ABORIGINES. By the Right Hon. Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, 
Bart, G.C.B., G.C.S., F.E S, &c. 


Ix inquiring what are the pones laws affecting the 
velati between civilized and savage life as bearing on the 
dealings of colonists with aborigines, the first question is that 
of continued cristenee of the uncivilized race. Is it possible for 
an uncivilized race to continue to exist as uncivilized, in the 
presence or immediate neighbourhood of a civilized race, equal 
or superior in numbers f 

If they can, under what conditions and with what modifica- 
tions is such continued existence possible or probable ? 

The possibility of such continued existence has been denied, 


SIR H. B, FERR- Enw apetita Cicilia mwt Sewe Life. 313 


Lhe last Fear or tio, are the follwing: “Om the Мед of the Long 
Barrow Period "Ou kacavationeg at Siew” aml ‘On Haman 
Remains at Cissbary.’ besiles the pari which ue frequeuthy dovk in 
nur discussiona, record of whieh has bheen o publisbad in nur 
Jogroal, oof to mention the assietinee which he freely rendered to 
brother anthropolamista wherever it waa asked. 

To bhim we are indebted for the only suientilic desorption which 
exista uf orania otf the stone age in Eliis eeuntrv, those of Cissbury 
and of the Long Barrows. Althongh his carly totam mode ply sical 
anthropalogy bis chief study, Poofesser Rollusten wags an anthro 
pelogist nil mund; r archiewdegy sod ethnology be tovk a decp 
Interest atl an active part. Archoolegista wore in tle habit af 
Bubmittng to him for Blentifieation. aniinal remains found in 
exonvations, where the date пг рне in sequence conld be 
бані, and from these he was emudoally accumulating a store 
OF information about the changes and dgJureibution of breeds 
in prehistoric times, wiueh, dial dig rel, wouhl have Jed to 
important resulta. 

But apart foumi fhe great services which he reruietesd to science, 
und anthrapwlogy ta particalar, these whe knew himi will re- 
member him chiefly for is fee chivalrous character. his ready 
wit, his earnest love of truth, and 105 stemmditterwiard method af 
dealing with the airs of hfe, or was there ever a man more 
ready atall timea to do justice to ether. A proper notice o£ him 
will doubtless appear io our Joomal, bat, im the meantime, T think 
i may safely say that 11: to Augers has he belt behind biru m larger 
vow ber of friends than in the Anthropological Institute, 


— 


The Itght Hon. Sir H. DAETLE FERE then read the folluwing 
paper :— 


Ox fhe Laws afheding fe TeLATIONS befireen ÜIVIEIZED. nud 
SAYAGE LIEE, es deareng tn ghe dnte nf. CoroxIsTs gf 
ABOkhuxER Dy the dhebe Hou Sir HL lare Frere, 
Bart, GUB, CAI, F, Ix Г. 


Ix inquiring what are the permasenat laws affectin;s the 
Telations bebweee coved ail save life ss banag om the 
dealines af Coleuests with Арсов, the Grat iquestieni is tat 
of rnin err ccistiace ol the muciviljzed race, Ts it pessille dor 
ам TM teed rare to centnm to exis ns tiri lial, а tle 
presence гы олат е лынан} А а флуд] Кале. сата! 
ги реті аи пиеса? 

[t thew ean, unde what чото Amd with wliat nuslifica- 
EHE Ee ът алат tO existe 1 pine air pillar 

The abla ef edi саца а с denial. 
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and with very practical results, as arguments for slavery and 
slave trade in the Southern States of the American Union—in 
East and South Africa and Brazil; and the examples of the 
Carib inhabitants of the West Indies—the North American 
Indians—and the Maories, have been adduced as recent proofs 
of ns a sibility, 

ook at the historical evidence on the subject. 

i "India it is clear that from the earliest arenas of the 
Aryan races up to the present time, the civilized | 
havê always been in contact with uncivilized and more abori- 

Traces. 

We find clear evidence of such contact, and of the warfare 
to which it led, in the earliest poetical legends of the contests 
between the gods and demi-gods of Hindu mythology and the 
demons and spirits of mountain and forest—whom it was the 
office of the heaven-born race to conquer or destroy. We see 
the battles and other events of the contests depicted in the 
earliest efforts of Hindu sculpture and paintings, and we find 
the contest still going on under the native dynasties which 
immediately preceded the British dominion in India. 

And what has been the result ? 1 ا‎ 

The civilized Aryan immigrants have ev here 
their more aboriginal and less civilized асаа of the lord- 
ship of the soil in the open and lain country, not always of the 
ownership and right of occupation as cultivators of the soil, but 
сатаа rariably of something more than the highest rights of 


Гане ry rare to find in the plain ope en country of India any 
Er oue of any aboriginal race (I know but of one in the 
n, the Bernd chief of Serapoor), and there are no greet 
chiefs or sovereigns of such races, though the oldest and most 
powerful of Rajput sovereigns cannot be formally and securely 
seated on his ancestral throne till the Bhil Headman has marked 
the Maharaja's forehead with blood drawn from the Bhil's own 
arm. Nor in old times could a Rajput or Maharatta fortress be 
built with any certainty in popular estimation, of permanence or 
safety, till the Headman of the Bhil or other aboriginal race—or 
his child, or some equivalent victim—had been buried under the 
foundation of a keep or corner tower, 
oe E EE E of the poe belief that 
without the agency the safety of the d or of the 
edifice set SEV E intruder’ cannot E сой ee 
As a general rule, in the open country the uncivilized 
aborigines, when subdued, were incorporated into the community 
org | by the intruding race, and were settlel on the lan es d 
sometimes as cultivating serfs—sometimes and more frequently аз 
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and with very practical resnits, as arruments for slavery and 
slave teule in the Southern Staces of the American. Urion—An 
Fast and South Africa and) Brazil; and the examples of the 
Carib ариб of ie West инон е North Agere 
Tndians—iatdl the Manties, have been adduced ag recent proofs 
of the fm possibility. 

Let us look at the historieal evulence on the subject. 

In [meha itis clear that from the earliest inmnicrations of the 
Aryen aces ap to the present Lune, the civilized umninirrauls 
have always been in. contact with uncivilized and more abori- 
amal ries. 

We find cloar evidence of such contact, and of the warfare 
to which it dad, in the earliest poctical lewends of the contesta 
between the cols and dembevols of Hindu mythology and the 
lemons inl spirits af mountain and forest—wliom it was the 
alles ef the hewen-born mice tu cuuquer or destroy. We gee 
the battles amd other events of tho contests depicted in the 
ċarlest efforts ol lindu sculpture aud paintings, and we бий 
the contest still going on nader the native dynasties which 
ишпей абу preceded ble Frinsh доти зи Гас. 

And what has been the result ? 

The civilized Avan immigrants have everywhere dispossessed 
their wore aboriginal arl less civilized predecessors of the lord- 
ship of ihe aoil in the open and plain country, nob abways of the 
ownerzhip amd rircht o£ occupation as cultivators of the soil, bub 
almost invariably of somethin more than the hiehest rights of 
soverennt y. 

It is very rare to find in the plain open country of India any 
petty chief of any aborizinal race (I know but of one in the 
Deccan, the Bernul chiet of orig], mal there are ne greed 
chiefs or aavertiongs of auch mers, [Тил the oldest and most 
реет] о Rajput sevens cannot be formally and securely 
sented on his aneesteal throne nl the Blul EEeadinan hits marked 
the Maliaraja s Preheat with blow) drawn from the Dila own 
arm, sorin ohl tines coulda dtajput or Malaratts fortress De 
bull with any eertimnty 1m popular estiganto, of permanente aor 
элү, till the ITeiiman of the Dll nr other aborteriual race—nr 
his child, or some equivalent. vietuim—had been hnried under the 
foundation of a keep or corner tower. 

These are intellyatde indications of the popular belief that 
without the aborivinal aveney the safety of the dynasty ur of the 
edihiee set np ley the intruder caunot be assure. 

Аз й general rale, in che open country the uncivilized 
aborigines, when sulabweil, were incotponted inte the community 
organised һу the тита race, dl were settle! on the land, 
sometimes a3 cultivatiig serfs—sometimes aml more frequently ag 
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гі servants—hewers of wood, and drawers of water—as 
Helots iis ا‎ to clear away refuse and dead carcasses, to skin 
animals, and to undertake, with all its defilements, the prepara- 
tion and manufacture of leather and of leathern articles of dress 

ruse; and to parum vei services which would defile their 
Aryan superior& They are found in almost every village of the 
open country, as an essential part of the village organisation— 
but always as outcasts—living apart from the other villagers 
and generally outside ie village area, forbidden to touch the 

urer races, who could not, however, live without their help, 
in their present condition of civilization. 

There are often clear traces of successive conquests of separate 
races more aboriginal than the Aryan. In large village com- 
munities in the Deccan, for instance, the outcast races are never 
on one uniform level of inferiority. There are grades of outcasts 
as well as of the “twice born,” and one grade may not live, or 
eat with, still less intermarry with the others—the caste which 
removes and skins and buries the dead ox, may not intermarry 
with that which twists the skin into well-ropes, or makes the 
skin into leather, or the leather into shoes, "There is much to 
justify the conjecture that each caste marks a separate conquest 
of some aboriginal tribe, each tribe having had its separate work 

ssigned to it in the organisation of the village community. 

Th is description applies only to the plain and open country. 
In the mountain ranges and forests we still find aboriginal races 

in sole occupation of tracts from which the immigrant 
Aryans have never been able to drive them: Gonds, Koles, and 
Sonthals, Warlis,  Bhils, and  Naikras, Katkurris, Kulis, 
Dublas, and Ramoosis (Baruds) are examples of tribes apparently 
more aboriginal than Aryans, who have succeeded in maintain- 
ing a tribal, and almost a national existence in the presence of 
the Hindu invaders, and who still retain in their customs, beliefs, 
and language, and often in their physical characteristics, unmis- 
takeable traces of non-Aryan and probably pre-Aryan origin. 

How did the Aryan contact, either in the way of incorporation 
in a village community, or by confining these aboriginal races 
to mountains, forests, é&c., affect the social life and physical 
characteristics of the aborigines ? 

In the village communities it imparted a certain tinge of 
Aryan civilization to the aboriginal Helots, They generally 
lost their own language and acquired that of their conquerors, 
They gave up their nomadie habits, and settled down to live 
continuously in the same locality, and to cultivate the same 
fields. They acquired proficiency in some distinctive industries 
which were necessary ta the village community, e., as tanners, 
leather workers, shoemakers, &c. 
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village servants—hewers of wood, und drawers of water—as 
Helots charved Eo clear away refuse and dead carcasses, to skin 
animals, and ta undertake, with all its detilementa, the. propara- 
tion and manufacture of leather and of Ieatherit ar£ieles of. dress 
ür use; and to perform other services which woukl defile their 
Arysa superiore. — They are found tn aliünst every village of the 
open country, às am essentid part o£ the villae oremnisation-— 
but always us euteusts—lpinz араг Готе the other villacers 
aud generally outaide the village urut, forbidden to tonch the 
purer rüces, who toull not, however, live withuat their. help, 
in their present combition of civilizatia. 

There are ten clear trices ul snecessive conqucals of separate 
racea meore aborivinal thin the Aryan Pu large villitge gom- 
muniies itn Ehe Deecan, for tostae. the onteast ragzes are never 
on one unilori level of interiority. There are areles of eutceasts 
ns well as uf. the " twice. born," and. ene sadi mav not five, ot 
eat with, stil less interuasry with the othurs—tin caste wluels 
removes atul skina mel buries the dead ox, muy not intertuarry 
with that which twists the skin inte well-ropes, ar makes the 
skin into leather, or the leuther mito sles, There i$ much tà 
тазі the erui peeture (that each eist: marks i керг чтүн зї 
of some aboriginal tribe, euch tribe мй Иа tla separate work 
assined. Eo it in tlie orzanisatinn of the viliare eomtauuity, 

This description applies only. to the pbuin aud npen enantrs. 
In the mountain muses ail forests we still Bid aborinnal races 


jn sole occupation uf lares tracts Irom which the овога, 
Arvaus have iuever been able to drive ther: 6aoridls, odes, and 
Senthals, Wars, Phils, and  Maikrus,  KEutkurris, Kulta, 
Dullas, and 15s ( Bars; ire exsuples of vribes upparemly 
mene ahorgrmal van Aryans, wl have saeceedled 11 qaintatn- 
ing a trill, and aluwst & national existenec in. the presence ot 
the Minlu invoalers, amd wi still riuin an their eustems, belts, 
anl kana, aml often 1n their phissical elaractertsties, nnns- 
takenble traces of non-Arvan url probably pre-Ars on origin: 

How dil the Aryan eontact, either in tle way ol тишин 1н 
ino& villes сотах, ог bv eenfinins these nbn maces 
to пимаи, бека, с, АНЫ tlhe social bide und phivsival 
charactertstics fF thu ales $ 

In the village cuunMunlles it Dopad a certain tinea of 
Arvan veivilizitien. to. tli: aborininal Hile. They cenenmdly 
lost their own Jinggnge лїнї aequired that of ddr e ТЯ 
They waive np ir monte: salute, aret settled down te ive 
спин] in the sun нау, umi co coltivate the sam 
пои. Thu ios pulmed profirienev dm sene distinctive inlastries 
wlhuüeh were mevesxsarsg ta hr vate LAMY, earn. az tanicrs, 
leather workers, shogmakers, da. 
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They accommodated their own religious beliefs, more or less 
to fit into the dominant religion of their Aryan conquerors, The 
Tiger God, Wagya, became an incarnation of the orthodox Siva. 
Murri, the goddess of small pox, or cholera, was localised as a 
manifestation of the Brahminical Bowani or Kali, and generally 
the fetishism and demon worship of the aborigines was fitted 
into the nomenclature of the more philosophical Brahminical 
pantheon. 

Physically some change took place, partly owing to changes i 
the conditions of life, such as the use of clothing 
scanty, and the habit of living in houses. All the Helot races, 
in the Deccan, for instance, are darker than the Aryan Hindus, 
but seldom so dark as the unchanged aboriginal races, and some- 
times clear traces are to be seen among the Helots of crisped 
hair, rarely if ever seen in a pure Aryan race. 

But there was little if any visible change from admixture of 
races, owing to the strictness of rules of caste, aE 
between a pure Aryan and a Helot was peremptorily and effectually 
forbidden. Concubinage was restricted within the narrowest 
limits, and as a domestic oe D Rai. M аны. 
caste penalties, nearly impossible to any but men of lol Г 
and great influence, id th us it happens that when all the Helot 








castes and sub-livisions of a large Deccan village are assembled, 


it is easy to recognise a general difference in colour and physical 
Rr from one another, as well as from Шы тайды 
yan castes living within the same village, 
some cases, from various reasons, the changes caused in 
aboriginal tribes by contact with the Aryan races are less marked 





than in others. Thus the village Bhils and Ramoosis, and 


Mangs of the Deccan are less fixed to settled habitations than 
other Helot castes or races living side by side with them in the 
same villages. They more readily revert to nomadic life ; and 
if it is reported in the Deccan that the Mangs or Ramoosis 
have left their houses in the little hamlets of Helots outside the 
village walls, and are living in temporary booths in the distant 
fields and jungle, theexperienced Brahmin Administrator will look 
out for disturbances, organised gang robberies, preluding insur- 
rection. He will say,“ It is always the way with these wild 
ple! They are but evil spirits half tamed, or wild beasts, and 
ill return to their lawless ways whenever the hand of Govern- 
ment is slackened.” 3 
There are scattered among the Aryan populations of the open . 
plain country a few коса ie uio have never n 
settled down in fixed habitations, and have not lost all traces of 
their aboriginal tongue. Such, for instance, are the Wuddars, 
who under various names are found as nomad quarrymen and 
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They accominelaled thiir own relicioug beliefs, more or less 
tu ft inte the dominant relicing of their Aryan conquerors, Tho 
Tier God, Wiusva, luere an incarnation of the orthodox Siva, 
Murvi, the goddess ef. small pox, or cholera, was localised as a 
manifestation ef the Bralininical Bowani or Kali, uid. generally 
the fetishistu and. demon. worzhip of the aberizines was fitted 
into the nomenclature of the more philosophica! Brahminical 
pantheon. 

Lhysieally some change tock place, partly owing ta chanees in 
the comudiliens of Jile, such aa the usa of clothing, however 
scanty, amd the habit of Наліт in bonses. АЛ the Helot races, 
it the Pesan, for instance, are darker than the Aryan Hindus, 
lu seldoin ac dark as the unchangec| aboriginal races, and some- 
times clear traces are to be seen among the Heluta of crisped 
heir, rarely if ever seen in à pure Aryan rece, 

But there was Metle il auy visible change froru admixture of 
races, owing to the strictness of rulea of caste. Lutermarringe 
between apare Aryan amla Helotwas pereiiptenily andeltectually 
forbidden,  Concubinuze was restrichal ип the uarrewest 
limits, amd as a domestie institution was romderel, hy severe 
caste penalties, nearly impossible ta any but men of hich rank 
auth great influence, ad thus it happens that whenu all the Helyt 
castes and sobediviswns of a large Deccan villave are assembled, 
it is easy to recognise a genera! difference in colour aod physical 
characteristics from one another, as well as from the various 
Aryan castes living within the sane village, 

Tn some cases, from yarlons reasons, the changes canged in 
aboriginal tribea by coulact with the Arvin races are less marked 
than in others. Thus the village КЫЗ аш Ниша, а] 
Mangs of the Degan ure less tixed to settled habitations than 
other Helot castes or races Divin side by side with tim in tha 
sanie villages, They more readily revert to nomadie life; and 
Wit r8 reported: am. ihe Deccan that the Ашин or Ватто 
have left their houses in the litle hamlets of Heluts outside the 
Willace walls, and are Tiny in teniporary booths 1n tlie distant 
fields and Junule, theesx pirieneed Erahinm Adiminisiritor will look 
aut for disturbances, orenlsel enne robburies, prehdine ingar- 
тесш. He will sax, © It is alwaya the way with these wild 
people! "Fhey are bat evil spirits half tained, or wild beasts, and 
will return to their lawless ways whenever the Land of Govern- 
ment 18 sluckened.” 

There are scullered among the Aryan populations of the open 
fain country a few aberivinal tribes who hare never heen 
settled "eran In fixet Һабана, ан bey Ei nit lost all ilrunus of 
their aberirinal tenere, — Such, fur maen are lhe Wuddars, 
wo under xorpeus unes sre funmi aa tesa quar nen. aid 
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stonemasons throughout Central India, Rajputana, and the 


They are great proficients in their own crafts, but retain 
their own dialect, apparently of Dravidian origin, and a very 
curious communistic organisation, settling all matter of private 
as well as public import, from the movements of the tribe down 
to the marriages of the young men and maidens, and the 
division of wages, in full andy of all adult imer where all 
except the parties directly interested may speak and vote, and 
бой whose decisions no appeal is allowed to any other authority 
Or They marel d unwillingl wages bourers 

They rarely and unwillingly accept wages as day labourers, 
and prefer taking task work or contracts to dig out a tank of a 
given acre and depth, to hew and carry stones of a given size 
and number, to build given lengths of wall of stone or earth, 
and they never fail to execute fairly a bargain so made. The 
proceeds are then divided, in full assembly, the weak and sick, 
the widows and orphans, all receiving their fair share of the 
gross earnings, the share being apportioned according to the 
opinion entertained by the general assembly of the deserta of the 
recipients or of their former bread-winners as contributors in 
times past to the general earnings of the community. 

Such are a few of the effects on the aboriginal races of contact 
with Aryan civilization in the open country, where the aborigines 
have been effectually subdued and incorporated with their con- 
querors. In the hills and forests and elsewhere, wherever the abori- 
gines have maintained a separate national existence, the effects of 
Aryancontactare lessvisible. Sometimes, asin Assam, the Hindu- 
izing process has gone on gradually among the aboriginal tribes 





for generations past, and up to our own time; but in many 
cases there has | little visible change or improvement in 


civilization for centuries past, till the European Aryan with his 
roads and railroads, his uniform codes, and his centralised 
dministration broke into the aboriginal reserve of Warlis and 
Bhils, of Sonthals, or Gonds, or Koles—and in half a generation 
effected more change than Hindu Rajas or Moslem Nawabs had 
effected for centuries before him. But space does not admit of 
more than a passing notice of such results. 
А с paa а кокс наи иш from the 
"ü sa s and paintings of ancient Assyria and Egypt, that the 
highly civilized people of those countries were from the earliest 
ages in contact, and generally in conflict, with their uncivilized 
neighbours. That extermination of the uncivilized race, or at 
least of the whole adult male population, and the absorption of 
the women and children by the conquering race, so as practi- 
cally to extinguish the conquered tribe, was a common result, is 
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stonemasons throucshout Central India, Rajputana, and the 
Decean, 

They are great profierents iu their own crafts, but retain 
their own dinleet, apparently of Dravidian origin, amd a very 
Curious eornnimistie спете, зе all matter of privato 
as welll as public itapert, from the movements of the tribe down 
to the nares ob ihe young men and madens, aud the 
division of wages, in full assembly of all adnit males, where all 
execpt the parties directly interested шау Speak and vote, and 
from whose decisions no appeal i8 allowed to any other authority 
or tribunal. 

They rarely and unwillinely accept wares ag day Evhourers, 
nid prefer likin task work er contracta {o lr out a tank of u 
given acre and Пе] b, tu hew and carry stones of n given size 
aml namber, to build given. Ienzths of wall of stone or earth, 
and they never mil to execute fairly п бати ва matte. The 
procecils are then cliviuled, in full assembly, the weak and aick, 
the wulews and orphans, all Tecervins their fur share of the 
gruss earnings, the share berg appertioaed: aecordinir to. the 
opinunr entertuined y tbe менег üsuembly ob the desers of the 

reclpients nr uet their former hread-winnmnoers as contrihutars 1n 
tuues past {o t£he general earns ob tli eorttininiiv. 

Puch are à Few ol the fects on the 3liirpanal races of eontact 
with Arvau eiilizatinn 1n tlie opeti eauntry, hem the aburinrines 
have been Їн ишү кийчи нщ ineorporated with their con- 
querors, Inthe hills and intesta and elsewhere, wherever the abori- 
eins dave tmaintaincel t separate national existence, the effects of 
Ary gneuntuctane Ivssvisible, Sometrnues, zin Assatu, the Hindu- 
LEAN? precegs hus gone on nla tug the uborieinal tribes 
for @еиеганоп5 ризї, ап up io our cwn tane; but rn many 
cases there das wen little visible ehiauge or naprovement in 
eivilizateen for centuries past, till the. European Arvan with hig 
roads nnd railroad, hia uniform codes, and lus centralised 
Adtatwisthition hroke tntu the abarisinal reserve ot Warlis and 
Phils, of Sonthela, or dula, өг Baoles—iiwi i half a спета бал 
eet el Tope change than Hince Rajs or Meslet Nüw ulis hail 
effected for centuries before dit. But space does. not admit. o£ 
Ione thie а pusssmgr notise ef such resalta, 

[It is clear from the written recordla, amid still clearer fram the 
sculptures amd polis ef. ancient Asavrma und FE any pf, that the 
highly civilized peoplic e£. thinse counties were Frag thee earliest 
dunes 1h Cenbaet, and seneriBy nmi eonfliet, with their инел] 
пен кита — That exiertuinstien. ef the uncivilized race, or. àt 
lust of phe whele iududt miale pepaletien, and the аара т ur 
the wemen amb oehblren De Hse eompar an, se as practi 
eally te estipinishi the eunqueneid tribis; waz à; eemmun result, ij 
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alsoclear. But this result did notinvariably follow. It appears 
to have been a usual poliey of the Chaldeans, Assyrians, and 
олды, as well as the Medes and Persians, to transplant 
whole eolonies of one conquered race and settle them in the 
territory of another subject people—sometimes probably the 
colonies thus introduced were superior in civilization to those 
people amongst whom they were settled, and acted as civilizing 
military colonies—but the main purpose of the transfer was 
apparently simply to break up national ties—and to fuse the 
whole population of the empire into one submissive whole. 
Occasionally, on the other hand, the less civilized race got the 
better of the civilized—and effected something more than a 
change of dynasty though they were sometimes absorbed into 
the conquered race. This seems more than once to have 
happened in Assyria and Babylonia, and the Medes and Persians 
were apparently far less civilized than the people they conquered, 
In Бун the Hyksos would appear to have been an un- 
civilized race as compared with the ука hich in all these 
cases we know too little of the details of history to judge of 
the a ise action of the one race upon the other. 
or is much to be learned from the earlier history of Greece. 
That the Hellenic races, which achieved so rapidly a civiliza- 
tion in some respects unsurpassed as yet by any human 
family, were from the earliest times of authentic history always 
in contact with less civilized races, is clear, and also that the Hel- 
lenes were themselves inferior in civilization to the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians, the Assyrians, and other neighbours to the south-east 
and south of the Mediterranean—and drew from them much 
which was essential to Greek culture in its best time. But here, 
again, of the definite mode of action we know little, 
Much more is to be learnt from the Roman history of every 
e. The tribes which formed the original constituent parts 
of the early Roman State were apparently in a state of civiliza- 
tion, much less advanced than their older neighbours, the 
Etruscans, who were gradually absorbed into the Roman com- 
monwealth, and probably contributed more than any other single 
to mould the Roman civilization of later days. 
It is clear that, from the first, absorption and assimilation, and 
xtermination, was the usual, and apparently the chosen 
result of Roman conquest. The aim was extension of empire 
—not mere triumph over a national rival. Whether the people 
conquered were Jews or Egyptians or other possessors of an 
ancient civilization—or Gauls and Britons in a state of extreme 
barbarism—the object was always the same, though it might 
require very different and even opposite treatment to attain it. 


In the former case, when a civilized kingdom was subdued, steps 
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alsocienr. Bub this result did not invariably follow. It appears 
to have been à usual policy of the. Ghaldeans, Assyrians, and 
Habyloniuns, às well па the Medis trl l'eriianis, to. transplant 
Whole colonies of ce competed rave atid settle them im the 
territory of another subject pe uple - HTL probably the 
eolenies thus introduced were snperint in civilization to those 
people amongst whom they were settled, and acted a5 ebvilizinz 
Jlubitary colonies—-hut the unun purpose of the transfer wis 
apparently simply to break up national ties—2and to fuse the 
whole population af the gupie nite ene sulinmiissive vw lide, 

Ocerasionally, an the other hand, the less civilized race cot the 
better of the etvilizect--iud effected somethin nere than a 
change of ilveasty thaw they were sumetinics absorbe]. into 
the con were rice. ‘This sevens mere than пиз io Пате 
happened it Assyria aud Babylonia, a1d tli Alodes acl Persians 
were apparent far leas civilized chan the poophe they comyoercd, 

In Euspt the Hyksus wonld appear Ln have Leen ao un- 
civilized reg as cum pared with the Eon prias —but im all these 
cases we know too little of the details of history to Judge of 
the precise action of the one raee upon the other. 

Nor is much ta be learned frena the earlier history of. Grecre, 
That the Helleui races, whieh деле во rapidly а ClIvllza- 
tion in some Tespects unsurpassml as yet ly any human 
family, were frau the earliest tines of authentic history always 
in contact with less civilized rüces, is cleur, and also that the Hel- 
lenes werethemselves inferior in civilization to the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians, the. Assyriana, aid other nenlibuurs to tus south-cast 
ard south of the. Mediterranean—amd drew fromt therm much 
which was essential to б гир Е cubeare in its best crue. But here, 
again, of the delimite nipale of arpion we Know [tele 

“Mueh more is te be dearnt frum the Renan historv of every 
nme, The tribes which dorus] the orjinal eonstituent parta 
of the early Toman State were apparently Letil agita rH alvi- 
tion, tuach less mlvauceed than their eblero neizshlbeura, tho 
Etruscans, who Were eradually absorbed into ihe Toman cone 
monwealth, end prol ably enntributud tiore tlun anv nther r smale 
race to oul] the Roran civilization of hiter divs. 

Ir us elear that, frein the ГТ, авот ан акар ол, лог 
Tot extermination, was the usyal, aml apparently the chosen 
result of Hrunan conquest. The aim was extension of empire 
—net merc triumph over a national val Y hether the people 
comyuerud were Jews or Egyptians or other possessers uf au 
ancient eriization-— or Caulis aml DViritons ina state uf extreme 
barbarzti—ile alject was always the site, tough it might 
require very different. und even opposite. treatuient wo altain it. 
In Che former case. when à eiviltzed kingdom was subdi], steps 
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might be taken to bring to Rome somewhat of the arts, the 
hterature, and refinement of the conquered people, but these 
were secondary objects, and were often aimed at no further than 
was needed to adorn the triumphal procession of the conqueror. 
The essential object was always dominion. The conquered 
country was to be bodily absorbed into the Imperial Republic 
or Empire with as little change as was consistent with safety 
—and apart from what personal vanity or avarice might 
demand, little need be taken from the conquered people, 
as long as the 1uler bowed to the majesty of Rome, and was 
content to retain his crown as a vassal of Rome, Sufficient 

rrisons were placed in all posts of great strategic importance, 
but the form of government, and the framework and all details 
of internal administration remained unchanged, few additions or 
alterations were made, save those which were essential to the 
Empire. arding these the roughest Roman soldier seems to 
have had an instinct almostas intuitive and discriminating as 
Cæsar himself: as long as the people were content to act on the 
principle * We have no king but Cesar ” all might go on as under 
their own rulers, great causes and capital cases being alone 
reserved for decision by Imperial authority. Our own Empire in 
India, and that of the Manchus in China, are modern examples 
of the working of a policy akin to that of Rome. 

An entirely different course was followed (though it was to secure 
the same object) when a rude and barbarous people were subdued. 
We could hardly have a better example than is afforded by the 
history of our own island. The Romans found Britain in a 
condition of civilization little if at all superior to that of the 
Zulus in ourown day. In each province of the island, after the 
preliminary work of conquest by victory in the field, secure 
communication by means of military roads between carefully 
selected strategical points was the first care of the conquerors, 
Wherever the military detachments rested even for a single day, 
the post was appropriately fortified according to the best known 
rules of military art, and the fortifications of all points of per- 
manent strategical n were of : veces to indicate 
that permanent undisputed possession of the country was the 
dominant idea of the conqueror, So wisely, with pita to the 
natural features of the country, were the lines of communica- 
tions and fortified posts chosen by the Roman invaders, that the 
general direction of the trunk lines of Roman road will usually 
be found identical with those of our modern great lines of 
railway, the deviations being in most cases due either to natural 
obstacles which the modern locomotive finds more difficult 
to surmount than did the Roman Legion ; whilst there are few 
natural ports, or natural centres of commercial transit, which are 
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not marked by the remains of Roman stations, so placed as 
effectually to command the communications and trade. 

OF the results of Roman occupation on civil administration 
and on social and political life in Britain we have fewer 
remains, but they are sufficient to show how wise, with a view 
to permanent empire, was the policy adopted. The native 
chiefs and rulers were subsidised, and as far as possible 
Romanised—and apparently the details of local administration 
were conducted through them with the result of gradually 
settling and civilizing the barbarian British tribes who remained in 
the open country. The fiercer and more untameable tribes were 
pushed back into the mountainous regions of Wales and 
North Britain, and there shut in by good military frontier 
roads, communicating between strong fortified posts, the fortifi- 
cations being sometimes continuous for long distances. 

In the open country, administered under Imperial authority, 
great progress seems to have been made during two or three 
centuries in assimilating the social and municipal life of the 
people to that of the older provinces of the Empire. The 
remains of fortified towns with their baths and temples, of country 
villas which had evidently been the abode of leisurely and even 
luxurious civilized occupants—and other remains of the Roman 
period—coneur with the somewhat meagre written historical 
records in showing that before the Romans left the island, life 
in Roman Britain had become at least as much assimilated to 
life in the older provinces of the Empire, as life in our colonies 
is to the English life of the present day. 

(Let me note in passing that a system of securing military 
possession of the country precisely similar in principle to that 
adopted by the Romans in Great Britain was inculeated on Sir 
Harry Smith by the Duke of Wellington, when discussing the 
Kafir War in which Sir Harry Smith was engaged: and the 
system so inculeated was practically carried out by Sir George 
Cathcart, whose volume of despatches from South Africa lays 
down a complete system for securing military possession of 
British Kaffraria, including the Amatola mountains, such as 

ight have been dictated by Julius Cesar or Agricola.) 

"The question, What was the result on the bulk of the native 
British population ? has next to be considered. 

There is much evidence to prove that the total population of 
the southern part of the island must have greatly increased 
during the Roman occupation. The greater part of whatever 
population existed was probably of aboriginal races, for except 
to retired soldiers or traders who had lived here previously, there 
was little to “он emigrants from southern Europe or Greece 
to settle here, and till fate in the period of Roman sway, we 
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not marked by the remains of Homan stations, so placed as 
efuctually to command the contomimicutiws aud trade. 
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The question, Whit was the reault on the bulk af the native 
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There ts much evidence to prove that the total population of 
the southern part uf the Bland ust have ;rest]y increased 
during the Roman ocenpation, The greater putt of whatever 
population existed way probally of aboriginal races, for except 
toretired sukiiers or traders who hud lived bere previously, there 
was little to tempt emigrants from southern. Europe or Greece 
Lo settle here, and tll late iu the period of Rotman sway, we 
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hear little of any considerable immigrations or invasions from 
the eastward, from Germany or Scandinavia. 

The Roman language had evidently been from the first the 
language of officialism and of the educated classes, 

How far it had superseded the mother tongue of the aborigines 
in daily and domestic use it is difficult now to guess, owing to 
the numerous successive waves of large immigrations of 
northern races after the Romans left. The same may be said 
of the physical stock. Cornwall is evidently not the only 
English province which may claim a large amount of aboriginal. 
elementin its population. But to what extent the population 
of other provinces has undergone changes and additions similar 
to those known to have occurred in Cornwall during the period 
of recent history, it would be difficult accurately to estimate. 

It is, however, clear that before the Romans left, so many of 
the aborigines had been civilized and educated as Romans, that 
men and women of British birth and Roman education were 
sufficiently numerous to be a recognisable element among the 
upper classes in Rome. 

Space does not admit of more than a glance at the interaction of 
civilized on uncivilized races during the long period which elapsed 
between the time when the tide of Roman conquest began to 
recede, and the recommencement of a career of Eastern conquest 
by the Western nations about the time of the crusades, Western 
Europe had in the interim been overwhelmed by invading bar- 
barians from the north and east. Occupying one province 
after another of the Roman Empire, immigrant conquerors became 
themselves gradually more or less settled, civilized, and Roman- 
ised, changed in religion and often in language, till they took 
the form of the modern nationalities of Europe, nearly as we see 
them at present. 

The process seems in most cases to have been very uniform, 
Sometimes as successful invaders and conquerors, sometimes as 
allies or hired auxiliaries of the Christian ruler, the heathen 
uncivilized immigrants acquired the substantial power of the 
sword in a Roman province, learned many of the arts, adopted 
much of the civilization, and finally the religion of the conquered 
people, intermarried with, and settled amongst them without 
losing the uncivilized energy they had brought with them from 
the Sistan ant regions of the north-east. After a century or two 
they were a new people, with settled habits and national aspira- 
tions, wedded to the land of their adoption, determined to 
defend it and its institutions to the death, and as firmly rooted 
in the soil as if for the preceding centuries they had lived on it, 
and not been ceaselessly journeying westward from the original 
cradle of their race.  - 
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hear little of any considerable immigrations or. invasions from 
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How, after many generations of rest, after the fermentation of 
new ideas in religion, in politics, in commerce, and in all the arts 
of life, the inspiration of foreign adventure again pervaded the 
people of Western Europe, and directed the swarms of emigration 
to distant lands, would take long to tell. We must pass over the 
many valuable lessons to be gathered from the painful but in- 
structive history of the contact between civilized and uncivilized 
races in America,—Spanish, French, Dutch, and English,—as well 


ag in Polynesia and Africa, Australia and Australasia, up to our ` 


own time, and come at once to the more recent lessons afforded 
by our experience in our own day, and especially in Southern 
Africa, to which I would at present mainly confine my remarks, 

South African experience is, for many reasons, especially valu- 
able in examining the present question, owing to the variety of 
races to which our experience relates, Of all these races I would 
remark that they seem to me to have been, when they first met 
with Europeans, descending and not ascending in the scale of 
civilization. None of them have any recorded history which could 
place the fact beyond the reach of doubt; such evidence as 
exists must be sought in language and legend, and scanty traces 
of migration, but all races bear some traces of descent from 
ancestors in & higher state of civilization than their modern 
representatives were when we first heard of them. This із 
especially the case with regard to their language and to such 
ences as exist between early and late immigrations of the 





1. There are the races which have apparently most claim to 
be considered aboriginal. The “Red,” or “Yellow skinned 
men, —the tawny eomplexioned races: Hottentots, Bushmen, 
Namaquas, remarkable for their generally short stature, broad 
and prominent cheek-bones, and for their peculiar lan | 
which have given rise to a controversy, as yet unsettled 
whether their affinities are with the Coptic, Berber, Galla, 


Ethiopie languages of Northern Africa, with the Finnish of 


Northern Europe, or whether they form a class apart, distinct 
from any yet known modern tongues, 

- Time does not admit of our entering into the discussion, but 
all who could wish to-pursue the subject further would do well 
to consult the excellent article on " Hottentots " by Mr. Noble, 
Clerk ofthe Legislative Council in Cape Town, which will be 
found in the new edition of the Encyclopædia Britannica now in 
course of publication, where the argument will be found sum- 
marised with reference to the authorities Wallman—the Doctors 
Hahn, three in number—Tindall, Bleek, Kronlein, and others 
who have written at length on the subject. | 

Mr. Noble notes that the early Dutch travellers Kolben, &c., 
represent the Hottentots as mild, placable, ingenuous, affectionate, 
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hospitable, indolent, unenergetic. Their description of the 
personal appearance of the Hottentots is : body slender, well 
о со small hands and feet, skin leathery brown, facea 


ajecting cheek bones ; eyes dark, wide apar deep set ; nose 
але аа flat ; chin Diluted iO large, thick upturned lips ; 
hair in woolly tufts ; beard scanty. | 

The women are deseribed as held in high esteem among all the 
tribes of Hottentots, but they were made to do the hard work of 
the family—an oath by mother or sister was considered the most 
binding of any. 

Polygamy was sometimes allowed, but was not common. - 

The early travellers could discover no traces of religion. The 
Hottentots were great believers in witcheraft, had a superstitious 
reverence for some insects and animals, for the moon and other 
heavenly bodies, and for the spirits of their ancestors, but their 
notions of a supreme being were very vague and contradietory, 
and they had no fixed belief in existence after death. 

The Berg Damaras are apparently of Bantu origin, and in their 
physique hardly to be distinguished from the Damaras proper, 
But they have been conquered and enslaved by tribes of Na. 
maqua origin and now speak a dialect of Namaqua,a very 
interesting instance of a change of language of which I know no 
other instance in South Africa. 

The first question in this, as in other cases, relates to the 
continued existence of these races in the presence of civilization, 
I have been frequently assured by educated men in South 
Africa who had paid some attention to such subjects “that it 
was impossible nowadays to meet with a single man of pure 
Hottentot race” But I soon found on enquiring further that 
this was true only if it were meant that the man must be, not 
only of pure Hottentot race, but that he was unbaptized, and 
able to speak his own Hottentot language. I found that where- 
ever there were many of the class popularly known as “ Hotten- 
tots " or “ Bastards,” it was not difficult to find many individuals 
who, as far as could be learnt by personal examination, were of 
pure Hottentot parentage; but all who were baptized, and man 
who were not, had adopted Christian names, and generally Dutch 
surnames also, and were known as “off coloured boys" or 
“ Darkies,” regarding the name of Hottentot as a term of 
reproach; this is especially apt to be the case where a man 
has prospered, and aoquired money, as many have; the language, 
moreover, rapidly falling into disuse, and now useful only amon 
the oe themselves, who almost always understand Cape 
Dutch. 

The conclusion I came to at last was—that it was doubtful 
whether there were not, at this moment, more people of pure or 
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hospitale, imdelent, naenergetie, — Their deseriptinm of the 
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The women are езгіні аз М н а ехе arant nl the 
tribes of Hottentots, but they were made te ro the hanl work of 
the family —an oai hv quetlier or sister. vas cengidered the nist 
баши of any. 

Polygamy экпе» sometimes allowed, but was aet commen. 

The earlv trtvellers aould ilpseoyer no traces of renn The 
Hottentots wore итен believers n witelieraft, hid à superstitious 
reverence Dor soie Insects aml animals, dor the moot atut otlier 
heavenly bodies, aud tor the sperits of dher uncestors, Lut thir 
notions of a supretie bere were verv. vasue aml contradtetorv, 
aid they lad no fixed belief m existe - after death. 

The Berg Damama are apparenti w [anta eri; im, weal me thar 
physique handle te le. distinewished. from the. [aavas. proper. 
Бир tuy hava Ter сенери!) and enslaved dey tries of Ma- 
nuum ons sud now speak a «Пай ef Матаума, а very 
niteregtits instance of a1 clans. of Галт о аі I know ne 
oEher iistanee in South А Вси. 

The frst qutim in this, as in other cases, relates tao the 
ennt imted existenee of these races 1m the presenee of eivilizatiun, 
I have been frejnentiy assuret by educated men in бини 
Attica whe hal pail seme attention to snch subjects “that it 
was mpossibli now adavs to awet with a sinele iman of pare 
Hottentoet tace” But Í soon anal on during further thai 
thus was trun only if it ware meant that the man must he, nnt 
onlv of pure Hottentot rawe, bot dhal he. was unbaptized, und 
able to speak his awn Hottentot lainenaye, ID found that where- 
ever there were many ed the class popularly know as * Hotten- 
taba " or " Bastarda;" 1t was not difficult to find many individuals 
who, as far ag сөң be deant by pesoen examination, were of 
риге Петлі parentage; tee all whoa ware baptized , and many 
who were not, had adopta ЄЛ names, and eetieralle [hutch 
suruaies ulan, aml were Камат as "olf eoloyred Livy " pr 
* Darkies,” regarding the name of Huttentut us a temi of 
reproach; this is especially apt ba be the cic where n nan 
has prospered, aml aequirecd mone, à may Dave: tn: nua, 
morea er, rapidly failing mto disuse, and now use меу алла 
the Hlarteutots theneeBves, whnm abest always. underst: aul Cape 
Dutch. 

The conrhixinn 1 cune t ab Jast was—that io waz clente hui 
whether tiere were set, ut. tus moment, more people of pure or 
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nearly pure Hottentot blood within 300 miles of Cape Town 
than there were when Van Riebeek first founded the Dutch 
Colony. I was struck with the very small numbers of natives 
in each tribe as estimated by the early voyagers, and summing 
up the numbers of those tribes whose territorial limits could be 
defined, it seemed to me that there were now, within those 
limits, as many, if not more, people of apparently genuine and 
unmixed Hottentot descent, than there were when the traveller 
wrote, This will not appear surprising if, setting aside for the 
moment the theory that the race must be dying out, we consider 
the great area of country required to support a nomad Jom 
tion subsisting mainly by the chase, as compared with the area 
required to support the same numbers living as labourers on 
farms or vineyards. | 
The official returns as far as they go confirm this view. 
The early Dutch travellers speak of the Hottentots as 
numbering about 6,000 souls. 
Sir J. Barrow in 1798 estimated them at 1,500. 
An official return in 1806 gave male Hottentots, 9,784 ; 
females, 10,642 ; total, 20,426. 
Іа 1824 .. - © .. 31,000 
In1865  .. " T .. 81,589 
In 1875  .. S 0 .. 96,561 
But in the earlier returns slaves of other races were apparently 
included, and many of mixed races included in the later official 
census, аз Hottentots, Dr. Theophilus Hahn estimated the 
Namaquas at 17,000 in Great Namaqualand and Damaraland. 
The point, however, as to whether the Hottentots of pure race 
in the Cape Colony are or are not dying out admits, I think, of 
being more clearly ascertained than by simple observation 
uncorrected by carefully collected statistics, It is useless to 
attempt any test by means of ordinary census returns, for few 
реи themselves as Hottentots who can possibly class 
t ives under any more respectable heading. But there are 
more than one of the large Moravian settlements specially 
devoted to the maintenance of Hottentots, and where the 
missionaries possess an unusual amount of knowledge of the 
personal history of their flock. Such are, Mamre, Gnadendhal, 
and others, at either of which it would be possible to obtain a 
fuirly accurate history of the descent and other particulars of 
ethnological import—regarding probably two thousand of the 
people in and around the station. The enquiry should be made 
personally, in honse to house visitation, by a competent scientific 
reporter, who is acquainted with some of the leading points to 
be investigated in dealing with the problems of Anthropology, 
with an eye for variations of physical features, and an ear 
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But in the earlier returns slaves of other. races. were apparently 
included, and папу ої muxed races included in the laler oficial 
census, as Hottentots, Dr. Theophilus. Haha estimated. the 
Kamaquas ab 17,000 in Urreat, Nainiqualamd and D*imaralanil. 
The point, however, as to whether tlie Bottentots of pare race 
in the Cape Colony are ur are not dvinr out admita, I thik, of 
being more clearly asvertatued than Lv simple observation 
uncorrected by carefully collected statistics, — It 18 useless to 
attempt any test hr means of ordinary census returns, for few 
will register themselves as Hottentots whe can possibly claas 
themselves under any mors respectalde heading, But there nre 
more thin one af the large Moravian settlements specially 
devoted to the maintenauee. ol Hottentots, mwl where the 
nussienarhes possezs an unusral amoung of Kunowlhslese ef the 
personal luslory of their Nick. Such are, Afamre, Cinudend)al, 
and others, at either of which it worl be possible te obtain A 
furly accurate history ot the descent and other particulars of 
ethuolomeal tinpertrezarding prebably two thousand of the 
peopie in and around the station, The enquiry should be mace 
personally, ia house io house visitation, by a competent scientitie 
reporter, who is acquainted with some of the leading pointa to 
be in vestiguterl in dealiug with the problems of Anthropology, 
with an eye for vanatiais of physical features, amd ап esr 
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for language, Dr. Hahn, the zealous Professor of Chemistry 
in the South African College, Cape Town, has, I know, made 
such matters his study at Mamre, in the Malmesbury district, 
and with the aid of other members of the South African 
Philosophical Society would be able, I have no doubt, to throw 
much light on the subject. It would be desirable to enquire, in 
the same manner, regarding the births and deaths, and duration 
of life in each family selected, and to collect as much information 
as possible bearing on the vital statisties of the гасе, 

I fear it will be found that, even if I am right in believing 
that the aguregate numbers of the race have not decreased since 
they came in close contact with Europeans, the rate of mortality 
among them will be found to be very high as compared with 
either the European, or with other African races. Макеев апа 
small-pox create terrible havoc among them, whenever they 
break out. Venereal disease: are abnormally frequent and fatal, 
and the destruction caused by spirit drinking is frightful, the 
race appearing to be unable to resist either the temptation to 
drink, or the ill effects of drinking, to a degree unusual even 

It is difficult to draw any very distinct line between Nama- 
quas and Hottentots. But whereas the Hottentots are generally 
considered as confined to the old Cape Colony proper, the 
Namaquas form distinct tribes, more or less independent of 
Colonial control, and in Great Namaqualand beyond Colonial 
jurisdiction. Hence they afford a better field for ethnological 
study by the Anthropologist and Philologist. But they throw 
less light on the immediate subject of our inquiry, the laws 
affecting the relations between civilized and savage life, They 
have been sensibly receding northwards before the advancing 
colonists; and have come in hostile contact with the Damaris, 
а Bantu race, moving southwards and westwards, with whom 
they raged war, with varying success, till peace was restored, 
mainly through the intervention of the German missionaries, 

| and Namaquas alike agreed to a modified English 
Protectorate, which led to the annexation of the port of Walwich 
Bay, and might have led to the settlement and partial civilization 
of the whole region between the lower Orange River, and the 
Рот (тезе frontier on the western coast, and from the sea to 
the Kalahari desert, But a change in the policy of the English 
Government has led to the withdrawal of the promised pro- 
tectorate, and according to the latest advices, to the renewal of 
war between Damaras and Namaquas. 

Between the Namaquas and the Bechuana tribes along the 
banks of the Orange River and its northern tributaries as far 
east as Basutoland, were found the Korannas, apparently an 
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for lamruase, — DP? Hahn,the zealeus Professor of Chemistry 
in the South African Collese, Cape Town, has, E. know, mado 
such matters his study ab Marire, gi the. Malmesbury district, 
and with the anl of other members of the South African 
Philosophical Society woule be able, I lave nu doubt, to throw 
mach light on the subject. I wall bie destrabbe to enquire, in 
the same manner, rewarding the births aie deatits, aid duration 
of life in each fanily selected, and te enllect as imieh informatiun 
яа possible heart on the vital statistics of Ue rece. 

I fear it will be four that, even EÊ Û ın neht in believing 
that the aeons ibers of Che race have uot Посед siig 
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and the destruction. caused |n spirit гіп is Ета Тай], the 
mice appears to be unable ta resist either the {агу to 
drink, or the il effects of drinking, toa deeree nusial even 
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Colonial control amf in Great Mamenualand.heyotid. Colonial 
jurisdiction. — Hence Shey oord a Petter field Юго ешн ка] 
study ly the Aunthropelovist and Philulogist. Bnet thev throw 
less disit on the jimediate abject of eur inquiry, the Jaws 
affecting the relations between civilized’ acl savuce Ofte They 
have been sensibly гоне пора Dbwefere. die iulvanein 
colonists: aml have cue m hestile contact wiih tie. Painarus, 
a Hantu race, ovine southwards and westwards, with wham, 
they rasel wir, with x varying zueeess, Lll price was restored, 
пиша]у through the intervention of the German uissimniüries, 
Pamarys and Nam; aguas alike agreed toe a medified Bnolth 
Protectorate, whicli baf to ta: annexation ol the port of YE alwich 
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of the whole retin between the lower Üraneme Hiver, amil the 
Portuguese frontier on the western coast, gyal Proms thé sea te 
the Kalahart desert..— Birt a chame pe thas podiev of the Englist 
Government hrs hal te the withdrawal of the: pronta pra- 
tecbimate, and aecondingr to the ilet нчен, tu tie renewal of 
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Between the Nanmauas amb de BHeelimana tribes. aen. tie 
banks of bhe range liver und itx uenhern gributares as hir 
епз as Masuteland, were. fonmt the Koraünas, apparentle an 
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offshoot from the Great Namaqua family, and mixed up with 
them, Griquas and Bastards, and other mixed races, whose chief 
interest to our present enquiry consists in the evidence their 
history during the past eighty. years affords, that such mixed 
races, moving in front of the advancing wave of European coloni- 
sation, form tribes with a novel organisation of their own, partly 
European, especially in its official aspects, but claiming tribal 
rights and a national existence, on the same grounds and to the 
same extent as if they belonged to an ancient dynasty ruling 
over a tribe of historical importance. | 

Thus the Griquas, both of Eastern and Western Griqualand, 
are clearly of very modern origin, having grown up within this 
century from mixed and broken tribes, chiefly Namaqua, 
Hottentot, and Koranna, but with a considerable mixture of 
Bechuana and other Kaffir and negro blood, and some Dutch 
blood ; with much Dutch and English training from missionaries 
and frontier farmers, traders, and Europeans of various kinds, 
Their principal chiefs generally trace back their pedigree to a 
grandfather, or groat grandfather at furthest, who is known to 
have been in the service of some Dutch colonial family as 
slave, or hired servant. The possession of a few horses or 

ns by a man of energy and intelligence superior to his 
fellows was sufficient to found a chiefship, and to form the 
nucleus of a tribe which gathered round from waifs and strays 
of the Colony and broken border tribes. Sooner or later 
European adventurers appeared, and attached themselves to 
the chief, sometimes as traders, or as secretaries and advisers. 
If the chief was prudent and successful, he generally invited a 
missio to settle with, or near him, and he seems always 
to have felt that his power was not firmly established unless 
he persuaded some European with less interested motives than 
the itinerant trader, or loafing adventurer, to throw in his lot 
with the new dynasty, 

In a few years the new-fledged chief would have, besides his 
missionarv and private secretary, his “Staats Secretary,” who often 
were all Europeans, and in addition to his councillors, the 
indispensible appendages to any native chiefs, he had his“ Raad,” 
or legislature, and surveyors, and land registrars, and, in two 
instances, an elaborately written constitution, on the European 
- It may be owing to the incongruous materials employed, and 
perhaps to untoward circumstances, but none of these constitu- 
tional experiments have survived the original projectors, and in 
more than one instance, when the chief grew old, he recognised 
the instability of the edifice he had attempted to rear, and 
surrendered his power during his own lifetime into other hands, 
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offshoot from the Great Namaqua family, aml mixed up with 
then, tirayuas and Uastatds, and other mixed maces, whose chief 
iuterest Latur presenk enqmry consists an the evidence iheir 
history durnz the past ebhty years affords, that auch mixed 
faced, moving in drt of the advancing wave af Kuropean coloni- 
sation, form bribes with à novel organisation of their own, partly 
European, especially in its official aspects, bat claiming tribal 
rights and a national existence, on the same crounda aid Lo the 
same extent as if they belonged lo ал ancient dynasty ruling 
over a bribe of historical importance, 

Thus the diriquas, beth of Eastern and Western Griqualand, 
are elearly of very modern orimn, having grown wo within this 
century irom imke and broken tribes, chiefy Namaqua, 
Hottentot, amd Koranna, but with а conshlerable mixture of 
beehuana and other Kalhr gnd nerro blood, and some Dutch 
blond ; with mueh Duteh and English training from missionaries 
and frontier farinera, truders, and Europeana of vamous kinda, 
Their prmapal chiefs ponerallv trace back their pelieret bo a 
gramdlfatlier, or greab zranmdtathér &t furthest, who m known to 
have been in the service of some Dutch colonial family as 
slave, or hired servant. Tho possession of ao few horses ӨГ 
runs by a man of energy and intellisenee superior |o his 
fellows was sulliciant te found a chielghip, and to form the 
nucleus of n tribe whieh gathered round from waits and strays 
of the Colony aud broken border trihes. Sooner or later 
European adventurers appeared, and attached themselves to 
the chief, sometimes as traders, or a8 secretumes ood advisers, 
If the chiet was prudent nnd: succeasful, ho generally invibed a 
missionary to settle with, or near him, and he seems always 
tu have felt that hia power was not firmly established unless 
he persuaded sowie European with less interested motives thau 
the itinerant trader, ar luatine alventurer, ta throw in his lut 
with the new dynasty, 

Ina few years the new-Mledleed chief would have, bestdes his 
missionary aid private accrutary, his Staats Secretary,” whe otlen 
were all Europeans, awl in addition to dita councilors, te 
idispensible appendagca toany mative chiefs, he had his“ Baad” 
or lewighature, aud surveyors, and land registrars, and, in two 
insbances, an elaborately Written constitution, on the Europen 
mlel, 

It uty tê owing to the incongruous materials eriploved, and 
perhaps to untaward circumstances, but none of these constitu- 
ЛИ experiments have qurvqived the urigina prayectors, ay in 
more than one instance, when the chief grew old, he recoanised 
the instability of the edifice he bad attempted to rear, and 
surrendered his power during his own lifetime into other hands. 
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_ Bushmen.—The following is the usual, and, as far as I was 
able to judge, accurate description of the Bushman race:— 
Small stature, 44 feet being rarely exceeded; dirty yellow- 
coloured complexion; Mongolian type of face; cheek-bones 
prominent, eyes deeply set; nose smal! and depressed ; hair in 
woolly tufts; hollow back, protruding sto Ch; thick hinder 
parts; small limbs, and very small hands and feet. 

Habitations—rocks, rarely huts; no cattle, and few dogs ; arms : 
bows and poisoned arrows. No tribal unity. No chiefs, Language, 
S MM abounding in clicks, and having no numerals 

youd two. 

That the Bushmen proper are rapidly DE ing admits, I 
fear, of no doubt; but even in their case I have foun generally 
much error in the popular estimates of their numbers, or even 
their continued existence. | 

In their wild state, every man's hand is against them, and w 
to the present time we hear hideous tales of their autferings, i 
their being shot like wild beasts, and being reduced by want of 
food to cannibalism, in the difficult border-country where they 
still continue to live at large, in rocky and barren places, and 
in the thick bush which fills the ravines in the lower part of the 
Orange River and its tributaries. 

As the large game n they are more often reduced to 
feed on the smaller wild animals, and even on reptiles and 
insects, the larger grasshoppers, and locusts, and ants affordin 
them a frequent meal, and they are charged with обший 
cannibalism in seasons of great scarcity. They are naturally 
unable to resist the temptation of stealing the sheep and cattle 
of the frontier colonists, and this propensity, joined to their 
reputation for using poisoned arrows, has so steeled the hearts of 
many border farmers, that to shoot a wild Bushman is hardly 
regarded as a crime in any but a strict legal sense. 

Time does not admit of more than a passing allusion to their 
most interesting, and, in a philological sense, most important 
fanguage; their marvellously spirited and accurate cave paintings 
ind rock sculptures, and their utensils and weapons which have 
frequently a special interest as illustrating the use of stone 
concurrently with metal Thus to pick up the surface of the 
soil and prepare it for sowing, they sti occasionally use a 
sharpened stick loaded with a round of stone at the thicker 
end, to give it weight and impetus; they still sometimes use 
arrows armed with neatly formed flint splinters, and I was told 
by a Damaraland trader, that he found in one place the Bushmen 
were frequent purchasers at the trader’s wagon or store of 
bottles of cheap German scent. He aie the object of such 
an unexpected taste, and found that the Bushmen had discovered 
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Bushinen.—The falluwing ia the usual, and, az far as I was 
able to judye, accurate deseripttón. ob the. Bushrian race :— 
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That the Bushmen proper are rapidly disappearing admita, 1 
fear, of no doubt; but even n ther gta d have hound generally 
much error mmn the popular estimates ul their mutabers, or even 
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that the little bottles, thickened towards the lower part so as to 
hold the less fluid, could by a blow in a particular direction, be 

lintered so as to furnish excellent arrow-heads, He could not 
learn that the scent was valued except as a dram of strong иль 

When captured or domesticated the Bushmen make excellent 
herdsmen, and often settle down as valued servants of the Euro- 

ean farmer; but as they learn to speak Dutch, and lose the 
habit of using their own language, intermarry with other races, 
and improve in physique by rezular and abundant food, the 
gradually lose some of the most characteristic features of their 
people, and merge into other races or denominations, becoming 
classed as Hottentots or Bastards, among whom an unusually 
irascible or violent temper, short stature, extraordinary aptitude 
for music, and for delineation of animals or human figures is 
often accounted for by attributing a Bushman origin to the 
possessor of these Bushman characteristics, _ 

It is unnecessary to remind you of the invaluable labours of 
the late Dr. Bleek, and of his sister-in-law, Miss Lloyd, in noting 
and preserving record of all that concerns this most interestin 
race—their language, physical characteristics, arts, legends, an 
habits, I do not E ow that a more valuable contribution could 
be made to South African anthropolgoy than by enabling 
Miss Lloyd to complete her researches by visiting the frontier 
districts where ое {һе сап М still tp be found in his 
mimitive state, and by giving to the world, by printing and 
publishing the unpublished collections of Dr. Bleek, and the 

ge additions to his "Papers on native African Races,” which 

Mr. Stowe, the Geological Surveyor of the Orange Free State, 
is another most zealous and trustworthy labourer in the same 
field. His geological researches have frequently led him into 
the wild inaccessible country to which the Bushmen habitually 
retreat, and he has taken every advantage of his opportunities to 
record the results of his observations which will, I hope, be 
speedily published, and will be sure to form a most valuable 
contribution to South African philology and anthropology. 

I may remark that we frequently hear of Bushmen in Dama- 
raland, and in the country north and east of the Limpopo, and 
they are sometimes spoken of, in Damaraland especially, as 
living in larger and more settled communities than the Bushmen 
of the Drakensberg, as being of stature as large as the Natnaquas, 
and able to smelt ore, and work it into ornaments and utensils, 
which they sell to their Damara neighbours. Whether or not 
they are true Bushmen, or fugitives and outcasts from other 
broken. tribes called “ Bushmen ” from their wandering and wild 
habits, I could not ascertain, but it would be interesting to learn 
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that ghe little buttles, thuekened towards the lower part sa as Lo 
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splintered su as to furntshi excellent arrow -heuds.— Ie could rut 
Jeari, Chat the scent was valued except as a drani of stron spirit. 

When captured or dumesticated the Bushmen make excellent 
herismen, zd oftei settle down as valued servants o£ the Eura- 
реал farmer; hut as they learn to speak Jouteh, and lust the 
habit oF stm their owo lau rare, interimarry with other races, 
ami nmaprexe u phys by rerulur and abundant food, they 
eiulually lose sone ok the mist clracteristie features of thetr 
preode, ad ше Ie into other rüces or denoimninations, becomiug 
clussed as Huttentots ог Jastands, amens whom an unusually 
rascilde or xialent. temper, short. staturi, ‘extraonlinary aptitude 
fur imusic, nnd fur delineation ob. anunals or human fires 18 
often ncesninted for by. attributinz: a: Bushman огилп de the 
possessor ub these Buslimau characteristic. 

lt is unnecessary to remind veu of the trvulnahle labours gf 
the late Dr. Bleek, and of his sister-in-lasw, Miss Lloyd, in noting 
anu preserving recom! af all that concerns this most interesting 
Tace=their luncuace, physicel characteristics, arte, lezends, aud 
habits. 1 do not know that a wore valuable contribution contd 
be made tw тм o Afriean anthrepolszoy than by enabling 
Miss Lloyd ta complete lier. researches by visitius the frontier 
districts where alone the Bushinan is still do be found in hta 
primitive state, amd by giving to the workl, by printing and 
publishing, the wupublished collections af Dr. Bleek, and the 
large: additiona to lis “Papers on mative African ltwces,” which 
ehe has herscll collec tect. 

Mfr. Stowe, the (ivelogical Surveyor of the Orange Free State, 
i3 another rest lous and trustworthy labourer itt the sanie 
field. His торса researches live frequently led him inte 
the wild inaccessible country tu which the Bushinen habitually 
retreat, Amd he has taken every udvantace of his opportunities tu 
revord the results nf his observations which will I hope, be 
spedilv published, aud will ta: sum to formi a most vithuable 
contribution to mth А сии phlalohwre und ani hrunndogy. 

| may murk thag we frequently hear of Bushmen in Dama- 
rüland, and. iu the. eountey north. and east of the Limpope, and 
they are sometimes spoken ob ia Damaraland aapectully, ag 
living in larger and more settled. eorminunities than the Buslioen 
of the Drakensberg, as being of stature as Farge as the Natiaquaa, 
aud able to smelt ore, and work it iute urnaments and utensils, 
which they sell tu their I*unara ne)hibours. YW Lect her or поі 
they are true Bushinen, or fugitives and onsisasta from other 
broken ttibes called « l'ashme i" from their wandering and wild 
habits, 1 could not ascertain, but it would be interesting іо learn 
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more about them, as they are obviously a less scattered and wild 
race than the Bushmen of the Drakensberg. 

Some of the people known as “Bushmen” in the Northern 
Transvaal are obviously Korannas, or other remnants of mixed 
races or broken tribes, but there may still be others of genuine 

ashman race, as known to us further south. 

The Bantu races, whether of the Bechuana, Kaffir, or Zulu 
families, are so well known that I need attempt no more than a 
very brief general description of the distinctive points in which 
they differ from the races nearest them in Africa. Allare of a 
type clearly diferent from either the Hottentot or genuine 
Negro race. They are generally large of stature and well formed ; 
ofa dark brown bronze colour, very rarely black complexion, 
and by no means assimilated in any way to a negro type, good 
straight legs, with moderately large but well formed feet, fairly 
high in the instep, and rarely “lark-heeled” like the negro. The 
skull is generally more of the European than of the Negro or 
Malay type, with a broad and moderately high forehead. The 
lips and nose are thick but not negroid; the hair crisped and 

losely curled, but not woolly. 

The skin is peculiarly free from hair or even down, and this 
especially when the skin is healthy and well nourished, and yet 
more when lubricated with fat and ochre, gives it a glossy 
appearance like that of bronze. 

These are generally the characteristics of all families and 
sub-divisions of the Bantu races, but they differ much infer se 
in the degree in which such characteristics are marked. 

There is much controversy as to which is the superior race 
in the great Bantu family, and I generally found that those who 
had lived me among them were inclined to give the palm to 
that race with which they had been most associated. To my 
own eye the Gaikas, and Galekas, and some of the Zulus, afforded 
some of the finest specimens of the race I saw, but I would 
advise more accurate test by measurement and weighing before 
eoming to any conclusion, and it would be well that the observer 
should note the pedigree of the examples he selects, for the 
national practice of * eating up" a conquered tribe, i.c, slaugh- 
tering the older folk, especially the males, and all capable of 
fighting, but A Pen of work, and absorbing all the younger 
women, and all the children into the tribe of the conqueror, 
leads to great confusion of race—and even a superficial observer 
may frequently note obvious differences among the inhabitants 
of the same kraal, and learn that the exceptional form or com- 
plexion may be accounted for by the presence of captives of 
other races who had been absorbed into the tribe, after their own 
had been " eaten up." 
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more aboulk thein, às they are ohytously a less scattered aud wilil 
race than the Eushnien of the Drakensbe Ty, 

Some Of the people kiwi as ‘Bushmen "in the Northern 
Trausvadal are olevivisly Каап, О other тааз С ашке 
races ur broken tribes, hut there may still. he utlers ot zenume 
Bushman meg, ps known to ws further south. 

The Баша races, whether of the Peechuuna, Kathe, or Zulu 
fumbles, are so well known that ] need attempt no more Elan a 
very brief sreneral dleseriptran uf the distinctive pohata ia whieh 
they differ from the mecs nearest then iy Afra, AU are of n 
tvpe clearly diflerent from ether che Hottentot ог пеше 
Мого race, They are rrenerally lare of stature and well formed ; 
uf a dark brown bronze colour, very rarely black complexion, 
and hy noe means. assimilated in any way tba neuro type, mood 
STIL иш. legu, with. riderately larze but well fournies feet, fairly 
hil in the iustep, and rarely " lack-heeled " like the neero The 
skull i 1 generally пине ob the Enropeuu than af the. Nera or 
Malay type, with a broad amd rmmleritely hich dorelead, The 
lips aul nose are thick but not nesroanli; the hair erisped. and 
clogely curled, but ut woolly. 

The skin is peculiarly free from diir or even down, aml thia 
especialy when the skin ts heathy awd well wourished, and vet 
more wien lubwwated with fat and ochre, gives it a озу 
appearance bke that of bronze. 

These arm generally the elaracteristics af all families anl 
sub-divisions of the IWntu races, hut they difer tuvel inier s 
iu the demos io Which sacl characteristics are markel, 

There is much controversy as tu whieh is the superiur race 
in the great Bantu family, ail 7 generally feat that these who 
had lived lout, nous thet were inclined to give the patm to 
that race with which they had been mesk triatel. To niv 
awn eve the (Graikas, aud ralekas, uni summe ut the Atlus, affenlel 
got: Ot the first apecimens af the race I saw, but I wouhi 
advise more accurate test by measurement aud weivhing Ене 
emning £o any conclusion, and it would be well Uhitt the observer 
should nate the pedisree of the examples Ie selects, fem the 
natimal practice of " eatingr up ^ a eonauered. teibe, 5e, sIaupsli- 
tering the alder folk, especially the wales, and ai! capable of 
fighting, but incapable of wurk, and absorbing all the younger 
weomep, aut! all the. children ints the tribe nf the eaniquerur, 
ган фи ира аааз e£ race —arm even a zuperieial observer 
may treuentiy mote. obviuus. differences auriut the inliaiurtanis 
of the same. kraat, and. learti that the execptionmad forti or tou- 
Hexion may de accounted for hv the presence of captives of 
other raced who рені been abserbed inte the trite, after their own 
had been " eaten up." 
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The chiefs are in general notably superior to their followers 
in physique, ! | 

"here are very great differences in culture and civilization 
among the different tribes. The Bechuana tribes, oM NE 
the Batlapins, Basutos, &e., seem by common consent of ¢ М 
observers to be placed at the head of the list; and from the 
observations of the earlier travellers, and of Burchell especially, it 
is clear that they were greatly in advance of the Kaffirs and 
4ulus in civilization when they first met the European travellers 
and colonists in South Africa; though, in their case, as well as 
in that of all other South African races, there is much to show 
that they have degenerated from a higher grade of civilization, 
rather than risen from a lower state. 

Their language is one of the reasons adduced to prove that 
the Bechuana tribes belong to a later wave of immigration than 
others of the Bantu family. It has fewer “ clicks ” and Hotten- 
tot words, and other Hottentot elements, than the Zulu or 
Amakosa Kaffir. They have also among them a nomadic race 
of serts Saak who are sometimes supposed to belong to an 
older wave of Bantu immigration, which was followed and con- 
quered by later arrivals of Bechuanas, 

In the arts of life—in smelting and working iron and copper, 
in agriculture, in building houses with many rooms, upright 
walls, and a sloping roof, the Bechuanas are far in advance of 
all the Kaffir tribes.. They are most industrious, and more 
ae to adopt new habits and the improvements of civilized 


The rule of the chiefs is less despotic, and the habit of con- 
ing in large towns of from 5,000 to 40,000 inhabitants 
avours Improvement and gives a better opening for the labours 
of the missionaries who have made so much progress in civiliz- 
ing and converting some of the Bechuana tribes. 

In religious belief the Bechuanas, when the missionaries first 
came among them, differed little from the other Bantu tribes, 
аз we now lind those who have not had much intercourse with 
Europeans, Except in the case of witchcraft, in some vague 
influences of ancestral spirits, and in omens, they had little 
definite belief. Of any thing approaching our conception of a 
Divine or creative power, of a soul as distinct from life and 
intellect, of spiritual existences—they were sceptical They 

ai Ww а long to tell of the changes effected by the 
кон ам influence of the enden. aeposialiy khas ot 

ie Londo n Missionary Socie » whi YÊ ured among g th 

I doubt whether five centuries of Roman dominion, and of the 
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The chiefs are jn general notably superior to their followers 
Іш phyłnpe. 

There are very reat differenees in cultum and civilization 
muong the adilferent tribes. The Lucha tribes, meluding 
the Hatlapins, Pasutos, &c, secm hy commen consent of all 
observers £o. he. placed at the heal of the list; and from the 
observations of tiu: earlier travellers, ind o£ Burcliell especially, 1t 
t3 char that they were greatly in advaünes of the Raffirs and 
ших i civilisation when they first muet thu European travellera 
nad enlonista ar Suuth Africa: Humay, im their case, as well as 
in that af ali obher Seuth Atriean races, there js maueh ta show 
that tley have dezeneratud from a higher grade of. crviltzation, 
raLber tium riseu tae i lower state. 

Their language la une of the reasong adduced bo prove that 
the Berhias tribes belom to ù Pater wave ob umntairration than 
uthera of the Kautu family. It laa fewer * elicks " and Hotten- 
tol wards, and other Hottentot clements, than. the. Zulu ит 
Amakusa Katin They have. also amonz them a nomadie: race 
ОЁ нетін ZXalala), who are sometimes supposed to belon:s to an 
older wave of Banoia nunürratien, which was followed and gun- 
quere by Jaber arrivals of Becluanas 

In the aris of lite—in sigeltiny amd workins irou and copper, 
ip ajmmieul&uze, dr budding изен with many тогли», ирг 
walls, und à slopuius roof, the. Bechuanas are. lar 1n udvauce ol 
all the KaHir tribes. They are inmost industrious, amd morc 
willing to adopt uew habits and the improvements uf civilized 
life, 

Che rule of the chicts is lesa despotic, and the habit of con- 
greqating in lame towns ol frame 30 bo 1), inbalitants 
Grou иртик аца vives a better upeoing fur the labours 
of the mussionaries who have anle 50 nmich prozgresa. im clvilig- 
LF and converting sume of the Bochum tribes. 

In religions belief the Uecluanas, when the wiissionaries first 
саша ашошт {шїп difered Tncle fram the other Banta tribes, 
да хер now fil these who пае по had wuch intercourse with 
Europeans, — Exeept im the case of witeheralt, i. summe Уйге 
ІоНценсез of ancestral spirila, amd im emens, they had little 
detintte belief, Of any thituz appreuclümz our conception. of a 
Divine of creative power, uf a soul as distinct from life aml 
intellect, of spiritual existences—they were sceptieal They 
were, 10 fact, malerialstic Saddocees. 

it would tuke long to lell of the changes effected by the 
twaching aud influence of the missionaries, especlally thase ot 
the Loudon Missionary кине, who хе ]aboural amo tha 
Bechuana tribes — 

I duuhr whether fire centuries af Homan dominion, and of the 
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preaching of early Christian missionaries, did much more to 
civilize and elevate the savage inhabitants of our own island, 
than has been effected by seventy years of the labour of 
men like Moffat, Livingstone, Thompson, John Mackenzie, and 
Hepburn, among the Bechuana tribes, Let any one contrast 
the accounts given by humane and observant travellers like 
Burchell, with what may now be seen in the country between 
the Vaal and the Molappo, or north of that to the northern 
confines of the Christian king Kama, of Kamangwato, and he 
will be able to appreciate the diflerence, 

Unfort nate у, 88 in Ancient Britain and everywhere else, 50 
in Bechuanaland, the. progress of civilization has inevitably 
sapped the authority of the barbarian tribal chief, and the absence 
of any tempordl substitute threatens to produce the same anarchi- 
cal condition which followed the withdrawal of the Romans 
from Britain. Threatened from the north by the Matabele 
Zulus, and from the east by the advancing Trek Boers, the 
Bechuanas, both chiefs and people, have in vain prayed to be 
taken under the protection of the British Government. 

The British Government has TN declined to accept 
the allegiance, and time alone ean show whether some chief or 
adopted foreigner will arise with the genius and energy needed 
to repel foreign invasion, and to preserve order in the country, 
or whether the Bechuanas will be subdued, and absorbed or 
annexed to some other Power, or be driven on to resume the 
ceaseless slow migrations in front of more powerful tribes press- 
ing on them, which seems to have been their dreary lot for ages 
before they fell in with the white men advancing northward 
from the Cape of Good Hope. 

In the other and less advanced branches of the great Bantu 
family there is much difference in the civilization of various 
clans, as they have been more or less under the influence of 
their European neighbours, 

In almost every case the impression given by the earliest 
European observers is that of the extreme savagery of the race as 
first known to European visitors. Making every allowance for 
prejudice, and for other circumstances affecting the judgment 
or competence of observers, it is impossible to read the accounts 
given by Sir William Harris, Captain Alan Gardiner, Isaacs, 
and many other competent and by no means unfavourably 
biassed travellers, without being convinced that the normal state 
of most of the Bantu tribes who did not belong to the Bechuana 
family, as apparent to the early European observers, was one of 

It is often stated, but,as far as I know, entirely on the 
evidence of unsupported oral tradition, that there was a time not 
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preaching of early Christian nyissioraries, ded tated more to 
civilize and elevate the sawawa inhabitants of our own rand, 
{һап has been effectel by seventy years ef the labour ol 
men like Molfut, Liyiuistone, Thompson, Joly Mackenzie, and 
Tiephurn, sinon the Bechatna tribes. Lat any ong contrast 
the aceowmnts yen by humunc uud observaut travellers. like 
Burchell, wielh whith mony tow be seeuwim the country between 
the Vaal and the Molappe, or worth of thut te the northern 
confines of the Christian kine Ката, о? Кашат его, ати he 
will be able to appreciate the ditlerence. 

Lofortunately, as to Ancient. Шта and everywhere else, so 
in Beehuaualund, the progtess of civilization has inevitably 
sapped the authority af the barbarian bribesl chiet, atul the absence 
of auy temporal isilestiture threaten bo prodana! the same anarehi- 
eal cunditu wlıich ЁН the withdrawal of the Konans 
from Britain,  Threntetteal trom the morth Ly the Matabele 
Aulus, aml trom the east dy the advancing Trek Houers, the 
Beelluanas, both chies and people, have in vain prayed to. be 
taken umler the protection oë the British Government, 

The Brosh Govenunent haa repeutedly dechmed ta accent 
the allertanee, and Gane duoc can show whether sume chief ûr 
adopta fareigner wil urise with tlie eenius aud епегту поте 
to repel Foreign onvaston, amd. to preaerve order 11 the counbry, 
or whether the Bechuanus will le suadbslued, amd absorled or 
annexed to same other Power, or be driven on ta resume the 
ceaseless slow uismations m fronb of nire powerful tribes press- 
ite on them, which seems to have been their dreary let for ages 
betore they fell in with the white wen advanener northwanl 
from the Cape o£ Good Hore. 

lu the other and less advanced branches of the sreat Dantn 
family there is much cillurence im. the. civilization. of various 
clans, as they have teen more or dess under the inBuenec uf 
their European nemibours, 

lu almost every case the inpresston siren hy the earliest 
European observers is that of the extreme savagery of the mee as 
first known to. Enropeun visitors Making every oalliwanee Tor 
prejudice, and for orher cnveunstances afHtecüng the pulemuent 
or conmrpebeaiee al eliserverg, 1£ ps impossible co read tbe weenie 
iven by Str Willian Harris, Captain Alan Gardiner, Isaacs, 
aml many other competent and bY te ineuns untuveurably 
biasstul trovellers, withwul being convinced that tle normal state 
eb. nest ob the Bantu tribes who dil uot belong tu the Techuana 
family, as apparent to the early European observers, was one of 
extreme barbaris. 

]t : often stated, but, aa far as 0 know, entirely on the 
evidence of unsupported onal tradition, that there waa atime not 
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much anterior to the appearance of Chaka, as founder of the 
Zulu power, say seventy years ago, when the regions now known as 
Zululand and Natal were the abode of a simple, peaceful, 
primitive people, living a pastoral life, in small tribes, under 
independant chiefs, seldom going to war, and when they did 
quarrel, settling their disputes by a formal fight in battle array, 
which decided the question of relative supremacy, without lead- 


ing to prolonged hostilities or disturbi g the generally neigh- 
bourly relations of the clans engaged. "The picture is a pl Ў 


one, but not consistent with known and undoubted facts, and I 
fear must to a great extent be classed with the poetical histories 
of a golden age in other parts of the world. There can be no 
doubt that, eighty years ago, the country in question was very 
sparsely inhabited. by small tribes, which were slowly moving 
southward and eastward, along the coast regions, between the 
sea and the great ranges of which the Drakensberg is the best 
known, and that the country was full of elephants and other large 
game to an extent incompatible with the presence of numerous 
or strong tribes, | 
There seems no reason to doubt the story of the origin of the 
Zulu power—that a petty chief and fugitive from his own 
country, passed some years in the frontier provinces of the Capa 
Colony, and there learnt something of European discipline, 
which he carried back with him to his own countr „and used 
to subdue neighbouring tribes, establishing ing like a 
neg. He left, however, each tribe as it was subjected, 
nder the rule of its own chiefs and headmen, a humane mistake, 
as it seemed to his successors, leading to a conspiracy against 
him, and to his own assassination. His favourite lieutenant, 
Chaka, resolved, to correct. this mistake, and introduced the 
custom of assimilating each conquered clan, and absorbing it into 
the conquerors own tribe of Zulus. This was effected by 
slaying or putting to flight all adult males who were likely to be 
incorrigible upholders of their own tribal rights, and the abso 
tion of the younger males and females into the ranks of the 
victors. This policy was consistently followed, with some 
variations of energy and success, by Chaka and his successors, 
Dingaan, Panda, and Cetywayo. It was effectual in welding ali 
the conquered people into one nation, though the assimilation 
and extinction of separate rights was more perfect in the case 
ofsome tribes than of others. As a rule the centralization of 
authority, the destruction of separate tribal influence and of 
the power of the tribal chiefs, was very complete, The fighting 
men were organised in regiments instead of tribes. Each 
regiment was made to consist of a mixture of various tribes, the 
warriors being chosen rather for equality of age than for 
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wich materior la the appearance of Chaka, na Fonnder of the 
Zulti power, say seventy vera ago when tIu re;rions now known as 
Zulüland ami Ман were bhe ubode ob a annple, peacetul, 
priimieive people, living a pastoral dibe, in ытай] teres, wader 
шерин eduefa, seldom gomg dao war, and when they did 
quarrel, settling their disputes by a formal fight in battle array, 
Which ieeided tho question of relative supremacy, without lewd- 
ie bu prolonged hostilities or disturbing the weuerally neith- 
киц relations of the clans eugaged. The picture is a pleasing 
une, bot ool corsisleuk With koown aud unmloubtel facts, and I 
fear must toe a great extent be classed with the poetical histories 
ut a goblen awen other parts of the world. There can be по 
donuht that, enrhty years acp, the country in question Was Very 
sparsely inhabited by stall tribes, which were slowly moymg 
aouthward and eastward, alous the coast revions, bebween tha 
sea aiid the reat rales of which the Drakensberg is the best 
Enawn, sud that the country was full of elephants aud other large 
came bean extent incompatible with rhe presenoe ef. numerous 
or strony bribes. 

There seems no reason to doubt the story of the origin of the 
Zulu poawer—that a petty chief and fugitive from hia own 
country, passed some years in the frontier provinces of the Cape 
Colony, aud there learnt something of European discipline, 
which he carried back with him Lo his own country, and. used 
ln зияш omghbeunog tribes, establishing something like a 
kmzdom. Не left, however, each tribe ag it was subjected, 
under the rule ûf ila own chiefs and bewdmen, a humane mistake, 
a3 it seemed to hia successors, leading Lo a couspiricy auainst 
bun, and to hia owa assassination. Hia favourite lieutenant, 
Chaka, resulved to correct this müstake, and introduced the 
eustomn. ol assimulatinir each. conquered clan, and absorbins it into 
the vconquerur own tribe of Zulus — This was efeeted by 
slaying or putting to Bight all adult males who were likely to be 
incor ble upholders of thelr own tribal rirhta, anl the absorp- 
tion ol the younger males and Females inte the ranks of the 
victors, This policy was consistently followed, with some 
variations of enérey amd success, by Chaka gud hia successors, 
THugains, Panda, and Cetywayo. Ib waa effectual in welling ali 
the conquered people tate one nation, though the assimilation 
and extinction of separate righta was mere perfect in the ease 
of same tribes than of othera — Xs a rule the centralization of 
&uthority, the destruction of separate tribal influenee amd of 
the power of the tribal chiefs, was very complete. The tithtinz 
cen мете orpanised in remunenis insted of tribes — Each 
TIMER: Was made Lo cungist of a mixture of vattuug tribes, the 
warriors being chosen rather for equality of age than for 
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similarity of origin, and commanded by a chief, chosen by the 
king for his valour and devotion to his sovereign rather than for 
his descent or tribal connection. The system was of course not 
always carried out with unvarying exactness and completeness, 
and occasional concessions were made to local and family 
influence, so that the regiments became more like a local militia 
under command of the local chief, than a royal battalion under 
the centralised authority of a commander selected by the king, 
But the general result was effectually to substitute centralised 
royal authority for tribal allegiane 
When and by whom the important change was made, which 
substituted the short stabbing Zulu pike for the assegai or light 
javelin, whether by Chaka or his predecessor, is not agreed, It 
was probably Chaka, who certainly carried to perfection the 
stern discipline, which, with the use of the short pike, made 
it the invariable duty of the Zulu "impi" to come to close 
marters as speedily as possible, after their enemy was aware of 
eir proximity, and to overwhelm him with a mob of warriors 
who showed no quarter, and were determined to conquer or 
There are many Zulus yet living, and in active possession of 
all their faculties, who were aux gis in Chaka's impis before 
they had learnt what defeat meant. They are within reach uf 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, of the Hon. Chas, Brownlee, and of 
surviving members of the brave band of Trek Boers and English- 
men, Who remember the days when under Dingaan the Zulus 
suffered their first repulse. If some of these gentlemen could 
be induced (and no men are more competent than those I have 
named) to take pen in hand and note down their recollections of 
what they have seen and heard of the half century between 1830 
and 1880, they would furnish a record of great historical and 
military value, How Chaka organised, armed, and dressed his 
battalion for parade and for the field, how he mustered and 
exercised them in peace, and fed and marched them in war;— 
how they were trained to irresistible attack, regardless of wounds 
or certain destruction ;—how their conduct in action was scruti- 
nised and conspicuous bravery was rewarded ;—how at the grim 
assize of the * coward's tree " cases of misconduct and failure in 
duty were heard ا‎ with instant death ;—how Chaka's 
system was modified by his successors, especially by the intro- 
duction of firearms,—these and all cognate topics are matters of 
great military importance, and an accurate record of them would 
furnish many a useful hint to the military reformer or organiser 
of the present day. 
Not less valuable would be the record of the experience of 
the Trek Boers. The history of the Bloody Sunday, of the 
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ялаа 01 отти, ва comuesunled by a chief, ghosen by the 
king for lis valeur aud devotion to liis Severin rather tian for 
his descent, or tribal connection. The syslen was of course nat 
always carril eut wiki Var exaetuess and eouipleteness, 
&nd oecaspuial  concessicnus cere quede to docal and family 
Indnence, 30 Cat the rieznente became inore like a loru} militia 
under conni ot the local chiet, thur a royal battalion under 
the centralised authority o£ a eormanunuder selected by the king. 
But the general resulb was etlectually tà. sulstitule centralised 
royal authority for tribut allegiance. 

When am] by whom the important ehanzge waa made, м: Ше 
substitute] the simre stable Zulu pike for the nssegai ur lighit 
javelin, whether by Chaka ar tua predecessor, 13 not agreed. It 
was probably Chika, whe cerluinly carried to perfection the 
auei disciplines, whieh, wih the use of the short pike, made 
it the invariable duty of the ша "нара" to come te close 
guarters a5 apeedlly aa posalble, after their eneiny was aware ul 
[heir proximity, and to. overwhelm hun. with a mob of warriors 
who showed no quarter, aud were deterinniedd to conquer ar 
die. 

There are many Aulus yel hving, awl in active possession. of 
&lltheir faculties, who were warriors in Chakas impis before 
they had learnt what defeut meant, They are within reach uf 
Bir Theophilus Shepstone, of ihe Hon, Chas, Brownlee, and. of 
surviving members of the brave band of Trek Moers aml English- 
шеп, who remember the days when under Dinewan the Жиз 
&ulTered their first repulse. [f some of these gentlemen could 
le tuduece (and no men are more competent thar those I huve 
name) to take peu in habl aml oote dewi dicir recollections of 
what they have seen atl heart of the hult ceutury between 1830 
und (8a), they woukl furnish a retumi of great historical and 
miliary value. How Chaka organised, armed, und. dressed. Lis 
battalion lor parale aud for the fiel, how le mustermI amd 
exercised them in peace, and fel and marched them in war; 
how they were trained to wresistible attack, tecardless af wounds 
Or certian destruction —hoew them comluet i aclion was seriti- 
nişe anl compicuous bravery was rewarded ;~how at the urim 
asaize of the “ cowarl’s tree " cases ul misconduct amd failure iu 
duty were eed amd pumistied wiki instuut deatli ;— how Chakas 
syslem was wodified by fus suceessors, especially by the intiu- 
duction uf fireàrtis—these amd all eosnüte topics are. matters ef 
gest military importance, aed an accurate recond of them woull 
furnish inan* a useful lot be the military veloriner or orgzühizer 
of the present day, 

Not less valuable would be the record of the experience of 
the Trek Thoers. The history of the Bloody Sunday, of the 
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massacres of Weenen, Bushman’s river, and of Blaauwkrantz, 
when hundreds of men, women, and children were surprised and 
slain by Dingaan’s impis, all these afford something more than 
material for a tragedy or thrilling romance. The history is full 
of instruction how to defend and protect peaceful agriculturists 
within reach of savage neighbours. 

Again, how the Trek Boers, never mustering a thousand 
guns, finally defeated Dingaan's tens of thousands of unconquered 
warriors ;—how the Boers never moved camp till they had 
scouted the country for ten or twelve miles on their purposed line 
of march ;—how they moved with their mounted fighting men in 
pairs (the Boer and his * Achter Ryter" with his spare firelock), 
thrown out in advance and on each flank fora distance of four or 
live miles in every direction ;—how at the slichtest alarm of a 
body of the rwr d insight, the wagons were closed up or moved 
into "laager;"—how the wagon "laager," with more women 
and children than men inside it, was rendered as impregnable as 
à Bntish infantry square at Waterloo or Ulundi;—how the 
wagons, parked so as to protect the oxen as well as the people, 
were fenced with brushwood and skins, so as to be impervious to’ 
a rush of pike men ;—how the women and children helped to 
load the eumbrous * roer" or elephant gun, and, if need were, 
sometimes with hatchet or knife, defended the wagon from 
Kaflirs creeping in through unguarded loopholes, these and 
many other details have a romantic interest for all readers, but 
they contain many valuable lessons for the military student, 
even when he has to imagine earthworks in place of wagon 
“laagers” and firearms with a range of 2,000 yards in place of 
^ Brown Bess," good for a hundred yards, or the assegai of little 
effect above thirty. 

It would take some time fully to describe the effects of the 
growth of the Zulu power on their neighbours, but there are three 
or four movements of the population which must not pass 
without some notice, however brief. 

1, The first is the emigration of Moselekatze, an account of 
which, by a nearly contemporary observer, will be found in 
Harris’ “ Wild Sports in South Africa." 

It is, I have been informed on the authority of Cetywayo, the 
modern Zulu belief that Moselekatze was despatched by the 
Zulu king to " eat up" a Bechuana tribe beyond the Drackens- 
berg—that he succeeded in his enterprise, but, instead of returning, 
as ordered, to the Zulu capital with his plunder and captives he 
marched on northward and westward, through whatis now the 
Orange Free State and Transvaal, destroying and “ eating up” 
tribe after tribe of comparatively peaceful and civilized Bechu- 
anas, by whom that part of the Transvaal was then densely: 
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occupied, annexing their cattle and younger captives, and 
slaughtering their warriors, whose bones were still visible in 
heaps when Harris visited the country. | 

arris found Moselekatze not far from where Rustenberg is 
now, fully established as an independent sovereign, having earned 
the surname of the " Attila of South Africa," the scourge of Bechu- 
anas and of the advanced guard of the great emigration of Trek 
Boers, who have since oceupied the country Moselekatze had 
passed through on his move from Zululand. He seems to have 
felt that between the advancing Trek Boers and the Bechuanas 
who had come under some sort of European influence through 
the missionaries at Kumman and in the Griqua country, he was 
likely to find more than his match, and moving northwards and 
eastwards he finally settled with his followers, as the * Matabele,” 
ina rich tract of country which was very sparsely inhabited, 
on the highland which separates the basin of the Limpopo from 
that of the Zambesi. 

2. A very different emigration was that of the people now 
known as Fingoes, who appear to be the remnants of various 
tribes which in Chaka's time occupied what is now the western 
part of Natal and Zululand. I have seen men now living who 
remembered their old homes, but it is difficult now to identify 
either the original locality or the exact tribes to which they 
belonged, and which seem to have been “eaten up” in the early 
wars of Chaka, و‎ before his time. We first hear of 
` the Fingoes as a miscellaneous collection of fugitives from Zulu 
conquest—broken men and fragments of clans moving slowly 
westward and southward, continually harassed by the unbroken 
tribes ER whose country they passed, till they found a 
comparatively safe refuge as Helots of the Gaikas and Galaekas, 
and other tribes of the Great Amakosa family. 

From an early period of their wanderings they seem to have 
cherished hopes of protection bv the Government of the White- 
men, whom they found moving in the opposite direction towards 
Natal, but it is less than thirty years since they were formally 
received as British subjects, and settled, some on the Fish River 
and its tributaries, and others in various parts of the country 
taken from Gaikas and Galaekas between the Kei and Umtata. 
They were at the time in a state of the utmost destitution, often 
obliged to content themselves with husks of maize and large 
leaves sown together to cover them, and reduced for want of 
regular food to support themselves on roots and wild berries, 

Since that time they have prospered wonderfully, and are now 


rivalling the Bechuana, as an industrious, improving race. 


If any one doubts the capacity of the Kaffir races for improve- 
ment and civilization, such doubts would I feel sure be removed 
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by a visit to the Fingosettlements. The visitor would hear froni 
the people themselves the state of utter barbarism to which they 
had been reduced when they were first met by the missionaries, 
Messrs Ayliff, Warner, and others, and taken under British 

rotection. He would see in the villages of headmen, like 

eldtman, farmhouses and orchards which would do no discredit 
to an English yeoman, and he would find in their tales of how 
Captain Blyth ruled and advised them, and in the schools they 
have erected in Captain Blyth's name, at Blytheswood and else- 
where, the evidence of how the improvement—material, intellec- 
tual, and moral—has been effected, 

3. There was another emigration of Zulus into what is now 
known as Umsilar country. Less is known of it than of 
Moselekatze’s, or of the Fingo emigration, but Umsila's people 
say they were Zulus driven from Zululand, early in Chaka’s 
time, and after many wanderings settled on the coast some 
hundred miles north of Delagoa Bay. 

4. There is yet a fourth emigration consequent on the forma- 
tion of the Zulu kingdom, which is probably as numerous as 
either of the others, I mean the emigration from Zululand 
into Natal, | | | 

When the territory which now forms the Colony of Natal 
was first visited by the Trek Boers, the country away from 
the coast was nearly void of inhabitants, a few broken tribes 
occupied, with the elephant and buffalo, the clearer portions 
of forests in the warmer and more fertile sea coast; but there 
were vast tracts nearly uninhabited, and hideous stories are 
still told of men who, within living memory, were reduced to 
cannibalism frum want of other food. 

The country had been laid waste by Zulu " impis "; some of the 
people who escaped massacre had been carried off to Zululand 
to swell the numbers of the Zulu tribes to which their con- 
querers belonged; others had fled and joined the retreating 
hordes of Fingoes; the country from the immediate low-lying 
sea coast to the Drakensberg, and often beyond, was practically 
without any settled inhabitants. 

No sooner was the boundary of the British territory fixed, 
and the English flag hoisted in Natal, than the Aulus, as well as 
the races they had subjected and incorporated, discovered that 
the rule of the white man was infinitely easier than that of 
the Zulu king, and a steady tide of migration across the border 
set in from Zululand into Natal, which has never since stopped. 
Sometimes after a contest for the succession or other cause for 
internal war, the influx into Natal would be by thousands at a 
time, but more frequently it was by single individuals or 
families at a time. | 
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So far from the movement being encouraged by the English 
authorities, every effort was made to check it. At Bk 
before the Colony was formally declared British territory, the 
threatening remonstrances of the Zulu ruler were met by the 
promises of extradition. But the shocking fate which was found 
tc await returned fugitives speedily led to a refusal by the 
British officials to give them up, and had it been otherwise the 
vast extent of open waste and forest would have made it 
practically impossible to follow up fugitives, 

But up to a very recent period no man was allowed to bring 
over any property: he could only be received as he stood, and if 
he brought cattle with him, they were sent back by the British 
officials to the Zulu king whenever demanded. The new comer 
was required at once to find some older resident in Natal to 
answer for him, as not being an habitual vagabond, and within 
a very short period he must find the means of paying an annual 
hut-tax. 

That under such discouragements the migration should have 
assumed very large proportions, shows how great must have 
been the desire of the Zulu population te escape from the 
military service and arbitrary rule of their own king. If I may 
judge from the cases in which I was able to examine the Zulu 
immigrant personally, there was no temptation to move other 
than the greater security of life and property. Such wages as the 
immigrants might earn in Natal would have been equally paid 
had they remained Zulu subjects with a home in Zululand, and 
other temptation there was none. In one case an old headman 
who had been contrasting the charms of his old life in Zululand 
with the humdrum laborious life he led in Natal, in reply to my 
question, “ Why did he remain in Natal, when he was free to go 
back, and had acquired ample cattle wherewith to propitiate the 
king ?" answered," Here in Natal I sleep in peace with my 
wives, children, cattle, fowls, and mealie store about me, and 
when I have paid my hut-tax, no one asks me for more. I 
don’t awake if the dogs bark. In Zululand, if the dogs barked 
at night, I ran and hid myself in the bush, for I did not know 
whether it was not a message from the capital to take an ox, or 
a girl, or to kill me because I had been smelt out by the witch- 
doctors.” The extent of these emigrations from Zululand is a 
sufficient proof of the extraordinary vitality of the races which 
form the population. | 

There has been little foreign conquest or absorption of outside 
tribes since Moselekatze left Zululand to form with his followers 
the nation of Matabele Zulus. The Fingoes are now numbered 
by tens of thousands, and the native population of Natal has 
inereased, mainly by immigration, to probably close on 400,000. 
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We can but cursorily glance at the changes which have taken 
place in the other great branch of the Bantu family, the 
Amakosa Kaflirs, since they came in contact with Europeans. 

We first hear of them at the end of the last and beginning of 
the present century as encroaching on the Colony, and pressing 
back the Hottentot tribes in the neighbourhood of Algoa Bay. 
They do not, however, seem to have settled much аон 
south of the Bushman's river. From that time to thisthe 
history of our intercourse with them is a history of continued 
collision between the frontier farmers and the native tribes. 
Cattle thefts and reprisals leading to a savage and ‘generally 
little expected outburst of hostility—a tedions war, and a trace 
or peace of exhaustion is the usual history—the Kaffir tribes 
being invariably forced back, and a hollow settlement effected, 
sometimes with an attempt at improved border arrangements, 
or at the establishment of a neutral zone, but never with the 
result of doing more than delay a renewal of hostilities, as soon 
as the memory of what the frontier tribes had suffered in war 
egan to grow dim. 

The Colonial frontier has steadily advanced from the Liesbeck 

brook, or Salt river in sight of Cape Town, which was its 
boundary when the Dutch first established themselves; it 
распаду advanced step by step to the Zwartkop river beyond 
Port Elizabeth, and then by successive but rapid steps to the 
Bushman river, the Fish river, the Buffalo, the Kei, the 
Bashee, the Umtata, till now it has practically reached the 
frontier of Natal, and the most independent of Amakosa Kaffir 
chiefs has no really sovereign authority, except what he 
exercises through the permission, or by the insouciance of the 
British Government. I am not now speaking of rights or con- 
stitutional claims, but of practical results. 

What has been the result of the proximity of European 
Colonists as regards the native tribes? And first as to numbers, 

In the absence of reliable statistics we are left more or less 
at the mercy of fallacious personal observation and memory, 
and I found great differences of opinion among experienced and 
observant men, as to whether the natives in the aggregate had 
increased or decreased in numbers. Some opjnions were very 
decided that within living memory there had been great 
decrease in the aggregate of Kaffir population; but the result of 
the most careful inquiry I could make satisfied me that any 
aggregate decrease was certainly not proved. In particular 
localities, it is true, it was often possible to prove a decided 
decrease, There had often been a dispersion of large well-known 
and populous kraals, There had been wholesale removals of 
all members of particular tribes to other distant parts, and 
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We first hear of then at the end of the ligt amd. berinning ol 
the present century as encroach an the Colony, anal pressing 
back the Hottentot tribes in the nuighbourhoud of Ahma Bay. 
Ther do no, however, seem to huve settled much permanently 
with ef the Бия river From that tme to bhis thy 
Justoty of our intercourse wrth them ia a history of continued 
collision hetween the frontier farmers and the native tribes. 
Cattle ШеҢв and reprisals leading to a savaze and generally 
little expected outburst ol лозу л. ония war, and a truce 
br peage uf exhaustion ie the uzul history —the Kaffir tribes 
beine invariably foreed back, and a hollow ‘settlement effected, 
sometimes witli an attempt at improved. border arrangementa, 
or at the establishment of a neutral zone, but never with the 
result of doin aoe than delay a renewal of hostilities, ag soon 
as the memory of what the frontier tetbes had suffered in war 
lura to iro. dim. 

The Colonial frontier lias steadily advanced from the Liestock 
lirk, or Salt river in sight of Cape Town, which was ita 
boundary when the Dutch first established themselves; 1L 
zradually advauced step by step to the Zwartkop river beyond 
l'on Elizabeth, mul then by anecegsive bul mpl steps to the 
Tushman river, the Fish river, the Ва, the Kei, the 
Baslee, the Umtata, til mow jt has practically reached Lir 
frontier of. Natal, amid the most independent of Amukosa Kaltir 
chiefs has mo really severeten authority, except what he 
exercises throueh the permission, or tw othe insoncianee of the 
Hnüsh Cevernment. ÎI Hn not mew speaking of rights or enn- 
stibaticna] clans, but of practical resulta, 

What has been the result af the proximity of Entopesn 
Colonists as tesanis the native tribes? And Brst as to mum bers. 

In the absence of reliable statistics we are left imore or less 
at the mery of fallarious personal observation and memory, 
and I feum great differences of opinion among experienced and 
olservant meu, as lo whether the natives in ‘the izerecate had 
increased or decreased in numbers. Some Opinions were very 
decided that within Буши mnory there had heen wreak 
decrease In Eire aseresale of. Raffir poprlason ; bit the result of 
the most careful. inquiry | could make satisfied me that апу 
апатепаіа dlecreast was certainly not proved, In paritenlar 
localities, it is ire, it was often possible to. prove a. decided 
decrease. There had often. heen a dispersion nf larsye well-kuown 
And paopuloss kraals. There had been wholesale removals of 
ai] members of particular tribes bo other distant paris, and 
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sometimes over a whole district which we are assured formerly 
“swarmed with Kaffirs,' few are to be found. Such facts, of 
course, are in favour of a theory of aggregate decrease of 
population. On the other hand, the number of Kaffirs settled, 
two or three families together, on separate farms, in various 
parts of the country, is probably much larger than it was; there 
is a considerable population in native locations of large towns, 
and living as labourers in kraals around them, where formerly 
a Kaffir labourer was seldom seen; extensive districts whicl 
formerly were almost uninhabited now contain a large native 
population. This is notably the case in Pondoland, in much 
of the old Galaeka country, and in Griqualand East or Adam 
Kok's country,till lately known as Noman's land, and almost 
tenantless. 

In no part of the country is there apparent any evidence of a 
уша popoleticn. When a whole family is mustered, there 
is generally seen an ample proportion of healthy children of all 
ages around the parents, and there is every apparent evidence 
of a population increasing rather than dying out. 

But we may hope that at no distant period a fairly accurate 
estimate of actual numbers of the native races may be obtained 
by census, and place this question of numbers beyond a doubt, 

As regards other effects of European proximity on the Ama- 
kosa Kaffir, in other respects than as regards numbers, opinions 
are much divided. It is not uncommon to meet men of great 
experience and extensive observation who are very positive that 
the race is deteriorating. It is not easy to obtam direct and 
conclusive evidence on such points, but I am bound to say that 
I have never been satisfied with the reasons I have heard 
adduced for the belief. The assertion that “one never sees the 
magnificent savages one used to see with Hintza or Macomo in 
former days when I was a young volunteer in the Kaffir war,” 
may be accounted for by other reasons than deterioration of 
гасе. The henchmen of the great Kaffir chief of forty pe ago, 
ready to support their leader in the field, or amuse him in a 
war dance, were doubtless more striking figures than the old men 
who adhere to his shrunken fortunes and degraded state in these 
days, and something may be due to the enthusiasm of a youthful 
observer, as compared with satiated observation of the grave 
and reverend senior—/audator temporis acti. Other reasons of 
the supposed change will be intelligible to any one who has 
noted the difference between a diminutive Oriental in the un- 
becoming dress of an European, and the same slight figure clad 
in the flowing and becoming garments of Moslem or Hindu. 
Nothing can be more picturesque than the bronze complexioned 
limbs of a young Katlir warnor with his red blanket thrown 
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around him. Few figures have less of the pieturesque about 
them than the same warrior bent with the weight of three 
score years and ten, and elad in the costume of an English rat- 
catcher, 

Certainly any one who sees the ordinary Kaffir labourer of 
modern days, divested of his usual European dress, either at 
work on the beach of Port Elizabeth or driving game on a hill 
side, or basking in thesun outside his kraal, will find it difficult 
to credit amy serious deterioration of race. 

This question is, however, one of those which admit of more 
accurate test than vague recollections, and casual observation of 
years gone by, Ifa few competent observers would carefully 
record the measurements and weights, as well as photographic 
portraits of typical specimens of the Kaffir population in well 
selected localities —such, for instance, as a tribe entirely removed 
from European habits and influences—a tribe in whose territory 
the trader, the missionary, and the European Colonist have been 
long established, and the communities of native workpeople at 
towns like Port Elizabeth, Durban, or Kimberley, they might 
establish a pee oe очты = for future comparison. н" 

Regarding the physical effects of European clothing on the 
natives who had been used to little clothing of any kind, and 
that worn loose like a blanket or kaross, there has been much 
controversy, and the leading theories and the few facts sup- 
porting them will be found recorded in some useful papers by 
Lovedale and other students and teachers, and in the religious 
periodicals to which they are in the habit of contributing. 

There can be no doubt that in South Africa, as in other countries 
where an uncivilized people used to scanty clothing have 


ee ropean garments, as a part and an 
evi of civilization, there is a very general belief that the 
Change often leads to an increase of pulmonary and other 
diseases. There can be little doubt of the fact that such 
increase of disease is observable and is easily accounted. for, 
when, as often happens, the garments of European fashion are 
worn with little attention to European customs, and still less 
to European notions and rules of health in matters of clothing. 

The native v has been used to little, if any, tight 
fitting clothing. He buys a suit of close fitting woollen clothes 
such as are worn by European Sem a wears them 
partly as a matter of fashion, and partly because the police 
regulations require him to be decently clothed whenever he 
ibn to work in town. He wears them all day, perhaps whilst 
ward at work, and during possibly a long hot fatiguing walk 
out to his own kraal; arrived there he throws them off, and of 
course 18 exposed to the effects of a sudden chill; or it some- 
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times happens with probably even worse results he gets wet 
through, and lets his thick woollen clothes dry on him. i 

The subject of a pattern of decent clothing which shall be 
better suited to native customs than onr close fitting garments 
has engaged the serious attention of more than one energetic 

issionary in South Africa as a matter closely connected with 
the health of his flock; and on every ground, wsthetic as well 
as sanitary,we may wish success to the efforts of those who 
would devise for the Christianized or civilized natives of Africa 
a decent African costume, instead of a travesty of our most 
unbecoming and generally unsuitable European ents. 

The effects of a regular and sufficient supply of good food, and 
of a diet less exclusively of animal food, than the best-fed people 
were accustomed to in their own kraals, are manifested in various 
ways in different parts of South Africa, but nowhere in more 
EON Degree ten in the labourers who resort to the diamond 

They come from great distances, often more than 600 or 700 
miles from Kimberley, and in such great numbers, that on any 
of the great roads leading to Kimberley, as, for instance, that 
from Pretoria, the stream of labourers going or returning is so 
constant and so great that a group of “ diamond-field darkies” 
is seldom out of sight as the traveller watches his road, which 
is generally visible for some miles in advance. 

The wages they get at the diamond fields are very liberal, 
and the food far more regular and ample than any but rich 
рн» receive in their native kraals. The result is a very 
marked improvement in physique during their stay at “the 
fields "—so great and so marked that the two lines of men, the 
one going, the other returning, are, ily; the one lean and 
ill-favoured, the other fat and well-looking ; and it is generall 
easy as one passes a group of them sitting by the wayside to t 
from their condition whether they are going to or from the 
diamond fields. There is probably no place in South Africa 
where the advantages to the native population of contact with 
Europeans are more evident than on the roads, especially those 
leading northwards and eastwards from the diamond fields to 
the distant regions whence the supply of labour at the Kim- 
berley mine is chiefly drawn. 

‘ould that the results of such contact were always equally 
beneficial to the native population! But a very serious in- 
crease of syphilitic disease, and its introduction into districts 
where it was previously unknown, are also results clearly trace- 
able tothe resort of native labourers to the diamond fields; and 
on the evil consequences to the population generally there is no 
occasion now to dwell. 
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Still worse are the effects of habits of spirit-drinking, too 
often contracted by the native labourers at the diamond fields 
and wherever their labour is in demand for European employers. 
The subject is one of primary importance in any scheme for 
improving the condition of the natives, either physically or 
in any other direction, and it deserves a more than passing 
notice, 

I did not hear of any tribe in South Africa in which the 
habit of drinking some kind of fermented and exhilarating 
beverage was not universal before the advent of the white men. 
There are various kinds of mead in use among some tribes, 
especially the Bushmen, but the usual Kaffir beverage is a kind of 
beer, varying much in the mode of manufacture and in strength, 
but generally made from a mixture of corn meal, either millet or 
maize, and water, fermented. It it usually thick and рент, 
requiring to be stirred up before drinking, slightly acid, and only 
slightly intoxicating, so that gallons may he drunk at a sitting 
without producing helpless intoxication. It muddles the drinkers 
brain and makes him stupid—affectionate or quarrelsome accord- 
ing to his temper. To be a great drinker is accounted everywhere 
among the heathen Kaffirs a sign of manhood, and I have heard 
of incredible quantities being consumed at one bout, èg Of chiefs 
who prided themselves on being тер drink nine gallons at a 
sitting without being incapacitated for talking or locomotion. 
Such bouts, of course, are not of every day occurrence, they are 
subjects of much previous talk and preparation, and guests are 
invited from a distance, and often in great numbers, to partake 
of a great man’s hospitality—but beer of some kind is generally 
to be found at all times іп the kraal of a prosperous Kaffir, and 
in moderation it is clearly wholesome food. 

This, however, can only be said of Kaffir beer unmixed with 
spirits or other intoxicating drugs, a fashion consequent on inter- 
course with European traders, and much, I fear, on the increase 

But no adulteration of Kaffir beer can make it as pernicious 
in its effects as the drinking of spirits—a habit tire 
table to intercourse with Europeans, and so pernicious as to be 
deservedly regarded as the monster evil of native association 


with Europeans. The spirits consumed by the natives are 
usually bad in quality, partly from bad manufacture, and also 
from artificial adulteration with various kinds of poisonous 

It is impossible to over-estimate the mischief thus done to 
all classes of natives, and the evil is more deplorable because 
intelligent natives are fully sensible of the evil, and of the ease 
with which, by various measures which they are not slow to 
point out, it might be checked. | 
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The evil effects of spirit-drinking are certainly greater and 
more marked among the Hottentots and their cognate races. 
than among the Kaffirs. But even the Kaflirs suffer more than 
Europeans, and if the mischief done were no greater than follows- 
the conversion of a sober English workman and his children into 
a family of gin-drinkers, the evil would clearly be one deservin 
the most serious attention of statesmen. At present, unhampe 

by the existence of any enormous excise revenue, the South 
African Colonies have an easy mode of checking the mischief, 
by forbidding the indiscriminate sale of spirits to natives not 
specially authorised the magistrate, The use of unadul- 
terated Kaflir beer might be left untaxed. 

The use of hemp, by smoking or drinking the juice of the 
macerated leaves or stalks, is the only other form of ordinary 
Kaffir intoxication, and it is not apparently of European origin. 

After making every deduction for the evil results to the 
native races from contact with Europeans, I have myself no 
doubt that the balance is greatly in favour of the natives 
generally, but especially the Kaffir races, having increased in 
numbers as well as having improved in physique by such 
contact, 

We have hitherto considered chiefly the physical results of 
European eontact. Let us now briefly consider how such contact 
has affected the general intellectual and moral standard of the 
native races, 





As regards intellectual change, there can, of course, be no 
doubt of the enormous extent of the change as well of the 
advantages to the natives, which result from communicating 
such arts as writing, reading, and printing, and from opening to 
untutored and unlettered races the vast stores of accumulated 
knowledge which but for arts could not be collected or 
preserved. One hears, occasionally, doubts on such points 
expressed by those who have known uninstructed and uncivi- 
lized persons of more than average natural quickness of appre- 
hension and sagacity ; but noone can seriously weigh the mental 
powers of the ablest savage ever known, against those of a man 
of the same race һо а received an European education, 
without feeling that there is no comparison between the intellec- 
tual powers of the two men, and that, however great the natural 
force of intellect may be in the one, it is impossible to resist the 
conviction that his intellectual power would have been infinitely 
increased could he have enjoyed the advantages of education 
accorded to the other. 

The question of the moral improvement of natives through 
contact with European civilization is, I will not say less clear, 
but it is certainly more controverted. We constantly hear it said 
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generally, but especially the Kathe races, heving tnoreased in 
numbers as well as haviugz nnproved sm physique by such 
eon bet. 

We have hiulerto eonsubered. chietly the physical results of 
European contach Let us neny briefly consider low auch contact 
haa weetal the geuersl intellectual аш шетш] stuidard of the 
native nues, 

Ag remands intellectual change, there cary, ol conrei, be по 
doubt of the enormous extent uf the chanee as well of the 
mlvantagses to ihe natives, which result fronti qminunigatiny 
aneh arts as writing, resting, aud printio, aid Ironi opening to 
untutored and unlettered races the vast stores of acenmulatal 
knowledow which tut for those aria could not Le collected or 
preserv ett, One hears, occastonally, doubts on anch роз 
expressed by those who lave Кили mninstructed and uneirvi- 
ize] persons al mure than average natural quickgess af appre- 
hensinn apd sagacity ; but no one can seriously weigh the mental 
pewers of the ablest savace ever Known, arainst those of a man 
uf the same race who has received an Euripean  edncatian, 
without feeling that there is no comparison between the intellec- 
tual powers of the two men, and tiat, however preat the natural 
force uf intellect may he in the one, it ts impossible to resist they 
conviction that his intelectual power would kive been infinitely 
mereased could he have enjoyed the advantises of elation 
aceonled to the ather. 

The question ul the moral improvement of natives throuch 
contact with Enropenn eivilizatum is, I will iet sav less char, 
hut at gs eertuiily mere eontroverbsd.— Wi con-tautls ber it sail 
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that "an educated or christianized native is a native spoiled, and 
that natives who have been most influenced by civilized contact 
and teaching have lost most in truthfulness, docility, and other 
moral qualities for which, as untutored savages, they were most 
remarkable." 

To what extent is this very common sort of assertion justified 
by experience? It could hardly be so common in the mouths 
of people not immoral nor inhumane, without some element of 
truth or half truth. 

Let us consider, in the first place, that it is chiefly as servants, 
or in some sort of servile capacity, that the natives are judged 
of by such critics, and that as servants it is not only possible, 
but certain, that whatever changes, educational or ойк, 
follow on contact with Europeans, they would necessarily dero- 
gate from the value of the recipient as a servant. We do not 
require the authority of tradition to assure us that education had 
not improved Alfred's capacity as a drudge in the neatherd's 
cottage, and the goodwife would have found the cow-boy apter 
and рне attentive at turning her cakes than the scholar and 
_ The doglike fidelity—the unreasoning personal attachment to 
the hand that feeds and can punish—the habits of implicit 
. Obedience, of observance of trusts, under every form of tempta- 
tion, are natural characteristics of the untutored man, and make 
a valuable servant when the purely animal instincts are once 
subdued. Such — qualities, taii: are not necessarily 
nor often improved by opening the mind through education, 
direct or indirect It lame thing if they are not. impaired 
or destroyed. They are like the speed or agility developed by 
savage life—useful natural qualities, rarely improved, and some- 
limes much impaired by civilization. 

We may note that similar complaints are made of the same 
class in every part of the world. Nowhere in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, or Australia do we hear that servants as a 
class are improving in the estimation of employers who need 
their services. The fact is, the tendency of ail modern teaching 
is to make those who formerly worked for others now work for 
themselves. The two objects are not incompatible, and it is the 
duty of modern education to reconcile them. The process is not 
always easy, but it is not, I think, more difficult in the case 
of South African natives than of other races emerging from 
barbarism and slavery, and I can testify that such reconciliation 
is habitually effected by those who set about the task with an 
equal d for the wants and wishes of the employed, as well 
as the employers of labour. 1 

In every other respect than as docile drudges, agrarian or 
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always ваят, but itis not, I think, more difficult in. the. ease 
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barborism aud slavery, ani. T can testify that such reconciliation 
13 habituallv eBected by those who set about the task with. an 
equal regan for the wants and wishes of the employed, as well 
as the employers of labour, 
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doinestic, there can be no doubt of the great moral as well as 
intellectual and physical improvement effected by the contact of 
natives with Europeans. Let any one contrast any account of 
any native community in South Africa as it was before E 

rt arrived, with what it is now, as he may find it by 

Let us take, for instance, the Hottentots, as described by 
travellers, from Van Hiebeek and Kolben, down to Barrow and 
Burchell, and contrast them with such communities as he will 
now find at Mamre and Gnadendhal He will hear now, no 
doubt, lamentations of humane and benevolent neighbours over 
the idleness, untruthfulness, and depravity of many of the 
coloured people. "The settlements are not what they might be. 
The people prefer working for themselves in their Mali pes 
pones to working for wages for farmers, who sorely : their 

bour, and who are justly entitled to have it. The labour, when 
given, is often uncertain and dishonest—not always a fair day's 
work for a fair day's w The pon me tm idle, and fonder 
of drink than of honest hard work,” 

That much of the same kind might be said of labourers in 
almost any part of Europe is obvious; but contrast the least 
favourable account which can now be piven with the most 
favourable accounts of earlier travellers, In the style of their 
habitations and dress the change has been from barbarism to 
civilization, from the almost indiscriminate herding of naked or 
half-naked savages to decent houses, habits, and dress. Life and 
property орегїу are as secure as ы мй if ee or dis- 

onest persóns are frequently found, how g at is the change 
from the time when ie honesty aci as to enable 
many harsh judges to say they were unknown! 

Let me here Tepe the testimony I received from RT 
engineer, who many years experience as an employer of 
unskilled labour out of England,—in Europe, Asia, and Meri 
as well as in Africa. Giving the eee ate ee o 
navvy, with no other reservation than that he must be habitually 
sober, he said he could generally, in a few weeks, train " raw " 
or fresh Kaffirs to do as much work for the same amount of 
money as the English workman—not that any one Kaffir would 
do as much work, or as well as an English navvy, but that 
receiving lower wages, the Kaffir could be taught to do as much 
for the money as an Englishman would. But the best of all his 
African workmen, he said, were the men from Mamre or 
Gnadendhal Moravian Mission stations, “ off-coloured boys," of 
Hottentot stock; they were well-trained, sober, steady, and 
intelligent, quite as able to understand, and as trustworthy to 
execute work as any but good English navvys. 
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cxecaie work as any hat pood. English uayvss. 
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In many parts of the old Colony this class of natives has 
acquired property in lands and houses, and their conduct. would 
often be a credit to any class of yeomanry or peasant proprietors 
in our own country. Uv. 

Mixed up with the Hottentots, are often the descendants of 
slaves of African origin. The liberty given to them half a 
century ago was doubtless a fatal gift to many of the less 
provident and civilized of this class. But as a body they have 
prospered and improved. 

I may here draw attention to the great and manifest improve- 
ment apparent outside the Colony in emancipated slaves, after a 
few years of freedom and civilized training. I have had several 
| agree of mspecting a batch of slaves in India and 

astern Africa soon after their capture, and of witnessing the 
gradual improvement which has taken place during subsequent 
years of freedom, and of exposure to various civilizing influences. 
There is far more than mere improvement in physical condition. 
The type of man is visibly changed, and assimilated to that of 
superior races in the grade of civilization. 
__ J have never seen any limit to the improvement of which the 

Kaffir race is capable, nor any reason to suppose that there is a 
a beyond Too im “tty. impossible or even doubtfu 
The touching biography o | depicts, haps, an 
extreme case ; be] ouv Kod heard ichs in he Home: his 
birth to feel assured that the picture is not overcharged nor 
incorrect, and that this was not an exceptional instance. 

. To raise a people requires something more than a multiplica- 
tion of individual cases of improvement, but there are no 
impossibilities to the race to which he belonged, and in which 
men of natural capacity equal to his are not uncommon. 

What, then, is. required to give to such men a fair chance of 
a org themselves, and of anin to raise and improve their 

.l. First there is a need of a strong and stable Imperial 
Government able to m life and property, and to enforce law 
and ensure a reasonable certainty of peace, not depending on the 
life or the will of a single chief. 

Such a Government was unknown to South African history 
before the advent of Europeans. It has always existed more or 
less in every English Colony. - 

Such rule as the Romans always aimed at, and the English 
have been wont hitherto to secure to their subjects, is the first 
requisite to preserve the numbers and improve the conditions of 
the native races, | 

2. Freedom from slavery, and equality in civil rights before 
the law is essential to any permanent improvement of native races. 
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I have never scen any limit te the improvement a£ which the 
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The iouclunes lnovraphy of Tyo Sopa depicts, perhaps, an 
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To rase a people requires. somethin;r more than a multiplica- 
tion of imdinidual cases of improvement, but there are no 
impossililities to е гше іо wideb he belonged, anid in which 
men of natural eipacity equal te hia are not uncommon. 

Wat, then, is reqhired te give to such meu a fair chance of 
Improving themselves, and o£ helpinz to raise and improve their 
Fellows ? 

1. First there is a need of a strone aml stable Imperial 
Government able £o protect hie und property, and to enforce Iaw 
am] ensure a reasonalde certainty uf peace, nut. depenudinr on the 
Life or the will of a sinele chier. 

Such a Government was unknown to south African history 
before the advent of Europeans. It has always existed morg or 
less in every Enalish Colony. 

Such mule as the Homans alwava aimed al, wul the English 
have been wont hitherto to secure lu their subjects, i the first 
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the native ries, 

22 Freedeni frun slaxery, and. equality in civil газ before 
the jaw 1s essential toany permanent improvement of native races. 
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3. It is nearly self evident that neither of these requisites can 
be secured unless it be first settled whether the moral and social 
as well asthe political standard is to be that of the European 
Colonist or of the native tribe. Not only have the essential 
pre-requisites as above defined never existed anywhere under any 
native rule, but they are clearly incompatible with it. 

This question has been practically determined wherever the 

rule of England prevails, and hence follow the consequent 
of— 


4. Education according to English standards, a condition 
which has been supplied in various degrees both by the various 
Governments of the different British Colonies, and yet more 
extensively and eagles by the various missionary bodies at 
work in South Africa. 

There are two most important branches of the conditions I 
have specified of which we must not lose sight — 

(a) The first bel ат to the necessity for a Government able 
to protect person Such a Government cannot 
exist unless it has the ета powerof making war and peace. 
Nor can such exclusive power be effectively exercised unless the 
Government is able to prohibit private warfare being carried 
on, either by individuals or by small sections of the community, 
without the permission or authority from the general Govern- 
ment. 

Hence sooner or later arises the necessity for measures of 
disarmament, or for the prohibition of carrying arms in public 
without license from the Government. 

Much unnecessary controversy has arisen about what is called 
“the policy of disarmament, —a controversy which would never 
have arisen had it been borne in mind that the habitual 

of arms ad Jiiatum in public, naturally and inevitably 
carries with it the power to use such arms at will; and that if 
the individual will is directed by any authority save that of the 
Government, effective protection by the Government of the 
p or property of its subjects becomes difficult and ulti- 
ma impossible; an essential prerogative, necessary to the 
pole of any civilized а has, in such case, been 
transferred to the possession of individual subjecta. 

The other condition to which I would refer may be regarded 
either as a question of police—a branch of the essential condition 
of protection to person and property—or as a question of educa- 
tion. It is equally important in both aspects, and relates to 
the unrestricted use of intoxicating substances. 

The importance - of the subject will be self-evident if it is 
considered that in no civilized country is the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating substances left absolutely free; whilst in 
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many countries possessing a high degree of very ancient civi- 
lization such manufacture od sale, except for medicinal 
irposes, is absolutely prohibited. 

| 1 he question is of extraordinary importance in South Africa, 
where the Government is not always strong enough to do what 
is, in the abstract, best, if its action would conflict with powerful 
interests ; and where no doubt the evil of unrestrained use of 
intoxicating liquors is more pernicious to the native races than 
to Europeans, and is by itself, in the opinion of many, sufficient 
to destroy a whole race; as it has done in other countries. 

I have given reasons for doubting whether this is the case as 
regards the Kaffir races, but there can be no doubt that of all 
the evils we can inflict on the native races, none can well be 
greater than the introduction of European means and habits of 
intoxication; and that our action in introducing them is 
sufficient to counterbalance all the benefits of civilization which 
we can confer on them, 

The question is one of great difficulty as well as of great 
importance, and I cannot do better than refer those who take an 
interest in it to a masterly speech of Mr. Sprigg, the late 
Premier of the Cape Colony, which they will find printed in 
one of the late South African blue books. 

In securing the conditions necessary to improve the condition 
of natives in contact with Europeans, by such measures as I 
have described, it is essential that tho superior Government 
should possess an adequate revenue to meet the inevitable 
expenses of protecting person and property, and enforcing law. 
The native community must itself supply the means, and it is 
to be regretted that any doubt should ever have been raised as 
to the ease with which this may be effected, without causing 
any of the popular diseontent apt to follow the imposition of 
new taxes, 

Time does not admit of my doing more than allude to the 
example set by the Native administration of Natal in this 
matter, 

It used to be said in Natal that every hut had among 
the fowls one which was known as “Somtsu's hen" (Sir T. 
Shepstone), whose eggs sufficed to pay the hut-tax; whatever 
foundation there may be for this story, there can be no doubt 
that the Natal hut-tax was an extremely light contribution to 
the expenses of protection, as compared with the contributions 
in cattle, grain, and labour exacted by the most moderate of 
native chiefs. But light as the taxation was, it sufficed to 
cover the .expenses of government. I have never heard an 
objection to this form of taxation, which was not traceable to the 
desire of the chiefs to retain their power of unlimited taxation. 
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The headmen of the kraals, as far as I could learn, were lesa 
apt to object to the Government impost. - A 

Let me note in passing that direct taxation for the benefit of 
Government has a very considerable influence in superseding 
that authority of the great tribal chiefs, which it was the object 
of rulers like Chaka to destroy, and which is, in fact, in its 
unchecked exercise incompatible with the authority of any 
centralized Government. Indeed, it would not be difficult, did 
time admit, to show that in the great work of civilizing a South 
African Native community, taxation by Government exercises as 
great an influence as the ey of individual в in separate 
property and the enjoyment of good wages, which are among 
the most effectual practical means of promoting 
such communities. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, referring to the 
extent to which the European races have checked the advance, 
and are more or less Europeanizing the native races, we ought to 
consider whether there is anywhere evidence of a reflex action 
on the European Colonists; whether the natives are anywhere 
pressing back the Europeans, or denationalizing them, or forcing. 
them to conform to native authority and native ideas, Whether 
there is in South Africa any apparent possibility of the native 
races acting on the invading Europeans, as the northern 
barbarians of Europe acted on the Roman invaders in the 
decline of their empire, absorbing their civilization as well as 
their imperial power. Such a danger was apprehended by 
many acute observers from the Zulus before their power was 
broken, and it is clear that on the northern and north-eastern 
border of the Transvaal the European immigrants have not 


civilization. in 








have been expelled from many districts they then occupied, and 


in others have been allowed to remain only on payment of 
tribute or black mail. | 
Again, in Damaraland, though a considerable influx of Trek 
Boers took place about nine years ago, and at various periods 
since, it has been doubted whether they can maintain their own 
complete independence, or the degree of civilization which their 
It is not safe to predict results in such cases, but my 
i ion is that the question is one of the comparative 
t vigour of the two races whose advanced guards are 
thus meeting. The Trek Boers, like the rest of the white 
colonists in South Africa, belong to the swarming European 
nations of northern Europe. They derive their impulse not 
merely from inherent love of independence or of change, but 
from the pressure outwards always felt by nations in the 
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The headmen af the Kraulks, as far as J could learn, Were less 
Ape bo abject to the Govrerninent impast, 

Let me note in passivg bhal direch taxation for the henebt of 
Governinant Баз а very conanlerable intlnence in eupersedin: 
that authority of the great tribal chiefs, which it was the ес 
of rulers like Chaka to destroy, and which is, in fact, ia ita 
uuchecked exercise incompatible with the suthurty of any 
centrulizal Government. lidleod, i жоц по be dificult, diid 
Lime qutimit, to show that in ihe grat work of wivilizine a South 
African Native community. taxation by Cravernment exercises a4 
great an influence us the security uf individual rights in separate 
property aul the enjoyment of gaol wires, which are among 
the moat effectual practical means of promoting civilization in 
guth cacy 1es, 

Before quitting this part of the subject, referrime do the 
extent to which the Furopean races have ehecked the advance, 
and are more or ieas Ruropeanizing the native races, we oucht Lo 
eonauler whether there 19 auywhere evidlence of a reflex action 
on the European Colonists; whether the natives are anywhere 
pressimg hack the. Europeans, ur denattenalizing them, or foreiue: 
them to eonform to native authority amd mative ideas Whether 
there iam South Africa any apparent possibility of the native 
гаен acti Оп the invading Europeans, as Ehe northern 
barbarians of Europe acted on the Loman invaders in the 
dectine of their empire, absorbing ther civilization as well ss 
ther imperial power. Such g danger was apprehended by 
many acute observers from the Zulus before their power was 
broken, and it is clear that on the northern and northeastern 
horder of tho Transvaal the Entopeam itumnerinuts have not 
maintained the positions first taken up by the Trek Boers. They 
have been expelled fram many districts they then occupierd, ail 
in others have been allowed to remiun. only on payment al 
tribute or black mail. 

Aram, iu. Damaraland, though a considerable influx. of Trek 
Hoers took place about mine years ago, ancl at various perinds 
since, 16 has been doubted whether they ean ountan their owt 
complete independence, or the deuréee of civilization which their 
fathers hid preserved. 

it i» not safe to predict results in such cases, but шу 
Impression i3 that the «question is one of the comparative 
inherent vigour ot the two races whese advanenl mandas are 
thus tneetinr The Trek Doers, like the rest of the white 
coloniata in South wAtriea, below to. the. swannine European 
natis of northern Eurepe. They derive their anpulse not 
merely from inherent leve of independence or nf change, but 
[rom the pressure ontwands always felt hv nations in the 
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swarming or emigrant stage of existence. Emigration to South 
Africa may be checked or diverted to Australia or America; but 
it will not cease. The advanced guard of Trek Boers may 
advance too fast, and be repulsed or absorbed in the vast native 
populations on whose territories they have intruded ; but there 
is an impulse behind which will impel others onwards to support 
them, and to fill their places; and as long as their parent race 
retains its inherent vigour, and the civilization which gives it 
the superiority over other equally vigorous but uncivilized races, 
and as long as it continues in the swarming stage, so long the 
ultimate result will always be that the European invader will 
prevail over the native occupants, and expel, subdue, or 
assimilate the weaker race. 

: It may seem strange that I should hitherto have said but 
little directly on the influence of missions in altering the physical 
intellectual, or moral condition of the native races, 

This has not arisen from any doubt whether a discussion 
regarding the effects of missions would be appropriate in a lecture 
lelivered before this Institute, but simply from the fact that, in 
South Africa, at all events, the missions of the various Christian 
churches embody, in the most concentrated and active form, all 
the most efficient European influences at work to change the 

It is otherwise in India, where the existence of powerful, active, 
and ancient forms of religious belief greatly restrict the dominant 

| as uM киы influence and 
teaching, and render the teaching of e missionary something 
apart and distinct from the teaching of the secular ruler, Мо 
such restriction exists in South Africa. The | | govern- 
ment there, as elsewhere, refers for its code of principles of action 
to the same documents which contain the moral precept as well 
as the religious beliefs of European nations; and the European 
Missionary is not only in general the person best able to instruct 
his native pupils in the contents of those documents, but he is 
in most cases the only European to be found whose direct 
business it isto impart such instruction. 

The Government official in Africa or in India may expound 
and apply the law when malefactors or litigants appear before 
him, but it is no part of his direct duty to train those subjects 
to his ро understand or obey the law, and this function 
necessarily falla almost exclusively on the missionary, whose 
teaching may be taken as the only practical embodiment of 
European law and principle which is accessible to the natives, 

Of other results of religious teaching further than they affect 
the physical condition and moral and intellectual status of the 
pupil, this is not the place to speak; I need only say that no 
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хулс or emirrant stie of existence, Ernicration bo South 
Afrien may be checked or diverted to Australia or America; Gul 
ib will not cease, The advanced guant of Trek Boers may 
milvance Loo fast, nnd le repulsed or absorbed im the vast native 
populations an whose lerritorics they have intruded; but there 
15 an impulse behind which will impel others onwards to support 
them, and to Kll cheir places; and as bone as their parent raca 
retains rts inherent vivont, aul the ctvilization which givea if 
the superiority over other equally vigorous but uncivilized races, 
and ag Jone as it continued im the swarming stave, so long the 
ultimate result wil] always be that the Eurapeun invader will 
prevail over the native occupants, und expel, subdue, or 
assimilate the weaker mug 

lt may acem strange that I shoukbl hitherto have said but 
little directly au the minence of missions in altering the physical 
jntelleetudl, ac moral condition of the native races, 

This has not urien from any doubt whether a discussion 
regarding the effects of missions would be appropriate ina lecture 
delivered before this Iustitute, hut simply from tha fact that, in 
South Africa, at all events, the. misstons of the various Christian 
enurches einbudy, iu the most concentrated and active fori, all 
the most efficient Eurepean influences at work Lo change the 
character of native existence. 

It is otherwise in Ludia, where the existence of powerful, active, 
aml ancient forms of religious belieF rreat]y restrict bbe dominart 
European race in the use of sny bat secular influence and 
teachin, and render the tenching of the missionary something 
apart and distinct from the teaching of the secular ruler. No 
such restriction exista in South Africa, The European govern- 
ment there, as elsewhere, refers for its eode of principles eof action 
ta the sane doeuments wluch contain the moral precept as well 
a3 the religions beliefs of European nations: ant the European 
Mmiüssionaby 1н not enlv in. meneral the gerson best abile to tnstruet 
hia native pupils in the contenta of those documents, bug be 19 
m most cases the only European to Le found whose direct 
business ifusto nnpart such instruction, 

The Government official in Africa or in Jindia inay exponnel 
and apply the knew. when inalefaeters or. litttants appear betore 
him, but ib is no pirt of his direct duty to train those subjects 
Lo his authority to understood or obey the lw, and this function 
necessarily falls ahuost exclusively on the inissiouary, whose 
teaching may be taken as the only practical embodiment of 
European law awil principle swhieh 1 accessible to the natives, 

Of other results of religious teaching further than they affect 
the physical comditiun and moral und intellectual statna of the 
pupil, (his is not tlw place tu speak: I need only say that no 
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educated Englishman who has seen much of educated Kaffirs is 
likely to doubt that the race possesses at least as much aptitude 
for receiving and analysing such truths and as good a chance of 
moral and intellectual growth under such teaching, as the 
captives at Rome who are said to have moved the compassion of 
St. Augustine. | 

What then—to sum up—are the laws or invariable facts 
affecting the relations between civilized and savage life, as 
bearing on the dealings of Colonists with Aborigines, as we may 
gather them from our experience in South Africa ? 

1. That it is possible for the civilized to overcome and destroy 
by war the uncivilized and savage race—to expel or drive them 
back—or to turn them aside in their migrations, admits, I think, 
of no doubt. In such contests the civilized power, if vital and 
growing, must in the long run prevail. 

2. t simple Fi of the civilized to the uncivilized 
race has led, or is leading, to the extinction of the savage race, 
seems probable in the case of the Bushmen—is very doubtful in 
the case of the other Hottentot or tawny-skinned races, and 
clearly has not occurred and is not likely to occur in the case of 
the Bantu family—the Bechuana, the Zulu, and the Kaffir races. 

4. That the changes which have occurred in the native races, 
consequent on the proximity of European colonists, are an 
advance in civilization and approximation to the types of 
European civilization—marked in the case of the Hottentot, but 
yet more marked and rapid in the case of the Bantu races, and 
that there seems to be no practical limit to the changes which 
may thus take place. 

4. That the essentials necessary to such development are— 

(a) Such a peace as the Romans and the English elsewhere 
have erfsured to subject races, as a consequence of civilized 
sovereignty—a peace bringing with it— 

(®.) Protection for life and property, and practical equality 
before the law, leading to a substitution of individual pro 
for tribal commonage, and involving logically the abolition of 











тт a of all sale of man or womankind; also of private 
rights of making war, and consequenth of carrying arms, exce 
ur authority of the scia ns Ter 

(c) Power of local legislation for the purpose of securing the 
objects enumerated, such legislation to be directed on the 
principles recognised in civilized European countries with a view 
to secure education in the arts of civilized life, and in such 
knowledge as forms the strength, and furnishes the rewards of 
civilization, | 

(d.) Legislation should also be directed to place such restrictiona 
on the manufacture and sale of intoxicating substances as are 
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educated Englishman who has seen much of educated Кага 1з 
likely ta doubt that the race possesses at least as much aptitude 
fur receiving and analysing sucli truths and as gowl a chance of 
moral and intellectual growth under such leaching, as the 
captives ab Rome who are sunl Lo have moved the compassion of 
St. Ausnstine, 

What thea—ta sum up—are the laws or invanagbés faeta 
affecting the relations between civilized and savage life, as 
bearing on the dealings of Colonista with Аботг тнв, as we nay 
rather them front our experience i South Africa ? 

1, ‘Phat it is possible tor the civilized to overcome and destroy 
by war the uncivilized and savage race—to expel or drive them 
back-——or £o turn them aside iu their mierations, adunits, I think, 
of no doubt, In such coutests the civilized punver, if vital and 
growing, must m the long ran prevatl. 

2, That simple proximity of the civilized te the uncivilized 
rice has led, or ts loading, to the exttnetion of the savage race, 
seems probable in ihe casts of the. Bbusluuen—is very doubtful in 
the cage of the other Hottentot or tawny-skinned races, and 
eleurlv has not ocenrred and. i8 not likely to occur in the case oË 
the Bantu £unily —i(he Bechuuzna, the Zulu, and the Kaflir races. 

3. That the. chances which have necurrad in the native races, 
consequent on the proximity of European colonists, are an 
advance iu civilization and approximation to the types of 
Eurepeam ervilization—tmarked in the case of the Hottentot, but 
yet more marked aud rapid in the case ofthe Dausa races, and 
that there zeelas to be no practical limit to the changes which 
may thus take ploce, 

4. That the esseutials necessary to such developiiont are— 

(a) Such a peace as the Rumans and the Enclish elsewhere 
have enfsored Lo subject races, as a consajuence of civilized 
sovercivnoty—a peace briaeing with 1t-— 

(5) Protection for bfe and property, and practical equality 
before the Jaw, lending to a substitution of тумача property 
for tribal eointuenawe, and involving Incically the abedition of 
stavery amd of all sale of tman or womanktod; also of private 
rights of making war, and consequently of carrying arms, except 
under authority of the supreme ruler. 

(с.) Power of local legislation for the purpose of securing the 
wbjects enumerated, such Jevistation to be directed on the 
prineiples reenznrsed in civilized European eounimes with a view 
to secun: education in tle ands of civilized life, and im such 
knowledec as forms the strenmeth, and furnishes the rewards of 
ervilizatium. 

(4.) Leccislation should aIso be directed to place such restrictions 
on the manufacture and. sale of. intoxicatinz substamees ns are 
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needed to prevent their ruining the health and rettarding the 
material welfare of the native community. | 

(«) To seeure all these objects an equitable form of civilized 
taxation is needed, sufficient to meet the expenses of adminis- 
tration. 


Discussions. 


Mr, Jonny Evans expressed his thanks for the Paper, in which, 
besides the immediate subject-matter, there were so many interest- 
ing details with regard to the various races now occupying South 
A fica. He was glad to hear the references to the practice of 
ancient Rome, with 2 to the foreign countries brought under 
her sway. It was, indeed, her etu gift “to spare the subject 
and repress the proud." He could not, however, quite agree with 
the anthor in placing the ancient Britons, when first brought 
in contact with Rome, on the same level as any of the natives of 
Seuth Africa when first exposed to European influences. Lon 
before the time of Julius Cesar the Britons had commercial 
sessed a coinage, During the ninety years which elapsed een the 
invasion of Julius and that of Claudius, they made further progress 
in civilization, became acquainted with lettera, and built important 
towns. It was also to be borne in mind that, though foreigners, 
most of the nations who came under the Roman dominion were 
practically members of the same great Aryan family, and did not 
ifer from them in anything like the same degree as the coloured 
races of South Africa do from EM He quite agreed with 
the general views expressed by Sir Bartle Frere at the end of his 
Paper—but to ensure the progress of civilization among those 
brought in contact with our colonists, not only was a 
necessity, but time daring which new ideas might take root. It 
was to be regretted thatso much mischief was frequently done by the 
foree of example, but still the careful administration of justice 
in à Colony, the obedience to law, and the general regard for morality, 
could not but have their effect. A firm adherence to fixed prin- 
ciples, and an absence of vacillation and change when treating 
with savage nations, appeared to him to be of the highest im- 
portance, and looking at the widespread influence of this country 
throughout the world, he trusted it might always be for good, and 
that Britain bad vet n glorious mission of civilization before her. 

Mr. F. Gavros wonld refer first to the purely ethnological part of 
ihe memoir, which dwelt upon the difficulty of defining the Bantu 
mee. He thought that ethnologists were apt to look upon race 
as something more definite than it really was. He presumed it 
meant no more than the average of the characteristics of all the 
persons who were дарай to belong to the race, and this 
average was continually varying. The popular notion seemed 
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needed to prevent their muning the health and rettarding the 
maleria welfare of thui native commiutity. 

(r) To secure all these objects an equitable form of civilized 
tasal i teedel, suthcient to mesh the expenses оЁ айшииа- 
tration. 


Dscevasrav. 


Мг. Хонх Булка expressed his thanka for the Papar, in which, 
besides the immediate eubject-maller, there were 80. many interest- 
roy delaila with: regard to the variong racca bow occupying South 
Айса. He waa glad ig lear the references to the practica of 
ancient ltome, with regard to the foreigu countries brought ander 
her sway. ТЕ чаз, indeed, hier sper gilt “bo spare the subjech 
xni repress the proud.” He coukl not, however, quite aprye with 
the aathor im placing the ancient Britons, when first brought 
in Gititact with Rome, on the sarme level as ung ot the natives of 
Беш Africa when first expos] to Eoropean influences. Long 
before the tima of Julius Cesar the Entous had commercial 
relations with Gaul, and for nearly two ceuturtea they Hod pos- 
semed a coinage, Daring tho ninety rears which elapsed between the 
invasion of Juliusand that of Claus, they made further progress 
in civilization, became acquainted with letters, and butke important 
towns. Tt waa also to ba borne im iniud that, though foreigners, 
most of the mations whe came onder the Homan dominion were 
practically members of the same prent Aryan family, anil dil not 
differ from them io anything like the &me dezrec an the eoloored 
races of South Africa do from Eucupeses. He nite agreed with 
the genera] views expressed) by Sir Bartle Frere at the end of his 
Paper—bat i) ensure the progresa of civilization among those 
brought in contact with пиг columnists, not only wos peace а 
necessily, but. time daring which oew ideas might teke mot, It 
was to be regretted {bint аа шш mischuef was frequeatly done by the 
force of bad exsmple, but still the careful administration af justice 
ip à Colony, tbe obedience to low, and tbe general regard for morality, 
could met but have their effect. A rm adherence to iard prin- 
ciples, and an absence of vacilfation and chango wheo treating 
with safare tations, appeared to him ta be of the highest im- 
portance, ami looking 2t the widespread inBuence of this conniry 
throughout the world, he trusted it might always be for mood, and 
that Britain bed tet a glemous mission ef civilizadion before her. 

Мг. Б, Gatton woukl refer first to the purely ethnological part of 
the memoir, which dwelt upon the difficulty of defining the Bante 
race. He thought that ethnologists were apt to look upon race 
B» Aunething more Деймін: that it reilly way, He presumed it 
meant no mere than the avernge of the characteristics of all Lhe 
persona who wer supposed la belg do tha race, ami this 
AFECTATE WOAS contianall y vary. The popalar notion seemed 


based upon some idea like that of a common descent of the 
different races, from а parent Noachian stock, whence the 
aborigi were derived, and where they lived in 
unchanged conditions till the white man came, Nothing can be 


Bantu population has been in constant seethe and change; how, 
in much less than a single century, Chaka and his tribe, 
Mosilekatse and his tribe, and others, have in turn become 
prominent nations, and the average of the whole Bantu popola- 
tion must thereby have differed at diferent times. This same 
fluctuation of the average qualities of the population must, for 
anything we can see to the contrary, have gone on for many 
thons of years.. He therefore thonght the phrase of Bantu 
race, as signifying some invariable and definite type, to be a 
mere chimera. Ја the earlier part of his memoir, Sir Bartle 
Frere had compared our mode of treating uncivilized races to 
that of the Romans. He heartily wished that the resemblance 
held in certain essential points. Our military hold was as firm, our 
tolerance of local customs was as great, our dealings were as just, 
and more just than theirs. But we did not amalgamate with 
them as the Romans did, we did not intermarry ; by means of our 
missionaries we pressed upon them a form of religion which was 
not the most congenial. Our civilization was stiff. This, and 
much more, was pointed out in a very able and most pathetic 
memoir by Mr. Blyden, the present Minister of Liberia to 
England, who is a full-blooded negro. The article appeared 
in “Frazer's Magazine” some years ago, and it showed the 
repressive effect of White civilization upon the Negroes, as 
contrasted with that of the Mohammedans. It was ashame to ns 
as an Imperial nation, that representatives of the many people 
whom we governed, did not find themselves more at home among 
us. They seldom appeared in such meetings as the present one; 
they did not come to England. We did not sce them in the streets. 
It was very different in ancient Rome, where the presence of 
foreigners from all parts of the then known world was a charac- 
teristic feature of every crowd. He did not now su; gest any action, 
but merely wished to lay stress on this serious drawback to our 
national character ns rulers of a great Empire. He thought the 
were greatly indebted to Sir Bartle Frere for introducing to publie 
notice so important a subject as the best form of conduet of 
civilized races towards their less civilized neighbours, and he 
trusted that it would meet with that full and many-sided dis- 
cussion which so important a question deserved. 

Professor ers remarked that the results of the contact of 
one race with another were tiy affected | hical or 
climatical conditions. In all ‘aad dnb OR nae ina 
established themselves, the natives disappeared, the process h ing 
much more rapid in the case of islands than n n continents. In 
tropical climates, unsuited tothe permanent гай енд of Europeans, 
the native races retain their numerical supremacy. The degree of 
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based проп some ніва like that of à common descent of ihe 
different races, from a potent Nowchian slock, whence the 
aborigines of each nutty were derived, and where ther lived in 
unchanged conditions Gill tle white man came. Nuthme can be 
further dram the truth, Wo kuow how in South Africa the 
Banta popelation has buen in constant secthe aod chance; how, 
Ho è much Jess than а mingle century, Chaka amd hiy ліе, 
Mosilekatee and bis tribe, and others, bare jn tot become 
prominent nations, gil fle average af the whole Bantu popula- 
tton musb thereby have differed ut diferent times, This same 
Huctuntion of the average gasliles of the population. must, for 
aiybling we enn sec in the contrary, have gone on for many 
thousands of years. He therefore thought the phrase ої Banta 
racc, as sumifying some fvàarible and definie type, to be a 
шега chimera. În the earlier. part of Tis memoir. Sir Tarife 
Frere had compared one mode of treating uncivilized races io 
that of tha Humans. He Поле у wished that the resemblances 
held im teria essential points, Фаг military hoki waa as Grm, our 
lolucance of local ensiotns was zs grege, oar dealings were os just, 
aoud mure just {һап theirs. Jiuk we clid] "nt нп тааб with 
theta as the Romana did, we dil nat intermarrg:; by means of our 
Miskignaries we pressed upon them a form of relon which was 
Dot the mort congenial, Oar civilization was stiff. This, aud 
moch wore, wax pointed out in a very able nml most pathetic 
meinar by Мт. Birr, the present ALituster of Liberia to 
England, who ix a Inl]-bloudil neuro. The article abpeared 
ui) t Frans Машаг1тит '! SOME YPATH mut, ul it «lowad ta 
TCepressive ер of White civihestion upon the Aer oes, TE | 
eontraabed with that of ihe Mobammelans. It wasa shame to us 
us nn Imperia! nulia, fhut repnesentalives of the типу peuple 
whom we governed, dl not. find rhemselyes more a£ hone mong 
us. They seldow appeared in such inevtings as the present one: 
they did not come to Eneland. We did not sec bhem in the sipote, 
li was very different. iu ancient Home, where the prusenee of 
foreigners fron al] juris of the then. known srarld was n charmar- 
leristie fenture of every crowd. He dit not naw aurgest nny action, 
bab merely wished to lag stress on this serigus «Брази to onr 
national character as rulers of a great Empire. He thowrht they 
were greatly indebted to Sie Bartle Frore for ini гоб тире to publie 
notice so impertant a subject as the bhest form of comdact of 
Cixilized mers towards their Jesa civilixed ugtehbours, and le 
trusted that at woul meet with that. fall and many sided dis 
CUSSLOT wilet so important a (questum deserve. 

Professor FrowER remarked that the results of the contact of 
Ohe mace with another wepe итеу пей be geographical or 
eliomtical corelitinns. Tn al temperate climates. where Епгорилпя 
establislied themselves, tlie. natives disuppeared. the proeess being 
mach more rmi in the case of inpli tunt npon eentinents, 12 
tropical elimites, unsiitesl ta tho pertmnauent re:idenee of Europeans 
the native raeca reiain (wir muinerical хираду. The degree ot 


ionship between the different races spoken of must also be 
taken into consideration, "The ancient Britons and the Romans, 
ae in a different condition of culture, were closeb —— 
and there was no difficulty for the one to adopt the civiliza 
the other, but with the English and Zulus, still more with the 
English and Australians and Tasmanians, the relationship i is far 
mere remote. Such considerations should give greater im ce 
to the study of PAOLO ur y statesmen and colonists has 
hitherto been accorded to it. 


Sir Ricnarp Tempre and the PRESIDENT also oed: in the dis- 
cussion, and Sir Barrie Fererne briefly replied. 


Ön the motion of Professor FLOWER, seconded by Mr. RICHARD 
BipputPH MaxTIN, M.P. a vote of thanks was unanimously 
carried to the PRESIDENT and to Mrs Pirr Rivers for their 
kindness in inviting the members of the Institute to hold the 
meeting at their private residence. 
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relationship between the different races spoken of mast alga be 
taken Into consideration. The ancient Drilona and the Romans, 
though in a diferent condition of colture, were closely related, 
and there ws3 uo diftienlty for the one to adopt the civilization of 
the other, bnt with the English and “ules, and atill more with the 
Englsh and Áungtralans and Tasmanians, tho relationship 1a Far 
inéere Fernie, Such cousiderstiong bhowld give prester 1m portance 
io the atudy of anthropology by klatczmen and colonista than has 
hitherto been accorded tg it, 


Sir Richake Trsece and the Presipest аі joined in ihe dis- 
cussion, aud Sir Dathe Frere briefly replied. 


Un the mwolivn of Professor FLOWER, seconded by Mr. RICHARD 
Нидән Matiin, MP, a vote of Chanks was unauimuusly 
cared lo the Presipest and to Mra Tarr Rivers for their 
kindness in invitioy the members of the Institute to hold the 
meeting at their private residence. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. | 


— — 
Nox-MussuLMAN ARABS. 
To the Editor of the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 


Sir,—I infer from the remarks made by Mr. Bouverie- Pusey 
on my paper “Notes on the Origin of the Malagasy,” published in | 
the last number of the “ Journal,” that he supposes all Arabs in the 
eighth century to have been Mussulmans. This opinion is erroneous, 
M. Vivien de Saint Martin, in his “Nouveau Dictionnaire de 
Géographie Universelle," Art. “ Arabie,” after stating that the 
Bedonins still retain reminiscences of their ancient Sab: ism, 
remarks, "Il y a móme dans les montagnes du Hedjaz méridional, 
entre la Mekke et le Yémen, des tribus chez lieb l'Islamisme 
n'a ‘hoe qu'avec la conquéte onahhabite, au commencement du 
Bibcle," The view d between the Hedjaz and Yemen is inhabited 
by a large number of independent tribes, and the same appears to 
be true of the Hadramaut and Mahra, between Yemen an | Oman. 
M. Saint Martin says, as to the inhabitants of this territory, “ Entre 
le Yémén et l'Omän, existe une population inculte, presque com- 
létement isolée du reste de l'Arabie sāns aucun commerce avec 
es étrangers," and he supposes them to be remnants of the ancient 
population of the country—Cushites or Ethiopians—referred to by 
Arab tradition as the people of Ad. This ancient race was thought 
to have become extinct before the establishment of the Joktanite 
Arabs in the Peninsula, and. according to the Koran, it was 
destroyed by God for its idolatry. As these Aribah of the southern 
coast continued to exist, it is extremely probable that Sabaism, 
with many of its superstitious customs, lingered among them for 
centuries after the establishment of Mohammedanism in other 
parts of Arabia. Even the Arabs of Oman appear to have retained 
a remembrance of the ancient Panna worship; and the occult 
sciences, particularly the science sir, or sorcery, to which 
Mr. Dahle traces the sikidy, is still cultivated among 
them.—Yours, &c., 


13th January, 1882. ` 





C. SraxrLAXD Wakr. 


The Hon. Lzwis H. MorGax.—The scientific world, and especially 
American anthropologists, are mourning the loss of one who did 
much to make anthropological research popular among his own 
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س — 


Non-Mrcestewan ARABS. 


To the Editor af the Journal of fhe. Anthropologera? ове. 


Sir,—I infer from (ho remarks made by Mer. Gouverio. Pusey 
on mp paper" olw en the Origin of. the Malay." published in 
the last numer of tlie ^! JTonenal;" hat he sapposes all Arabs in the 
eighthn contury ta lave bien. Muüssulmaus. This opin is erroneous. 
M. Vivien de Saint Martin, in his "^ Nouvrau Drietionnnire de 
Géographie Eniveraelle," alt, Aralin,” after stating that the 
Bedouins seUl retain reminiscences uf (heir suetent babaism, 
remarks, “Iya mime dans les montagnes du Licdjaz meridional, 
піч Ja Mekke et le Yémen. des tribns elurz lesquelles Islamisme 
n'A pénètre qu'avec la eonquete onalbhabite, au commencement do 
siècle.” The territory between the Eledjaz and Yemen iv inhabited 
by a large number of Todependent iabes, and the same appears to 
le true of !he Hadramaut and dabra, between Yemen and Oman. 
M. Saint Martin says, 38 to the mhabitants of this territory, * Entra 
le Yemen cet l'Omán, existe une population incuite, presque conm- 
pietement isolée du reste de PAralag sans aucun commerce wwvoc 
les retrangerx, and he supposes them to le remnants of che ancient 
population of the country—Cuslitus ar Ethtepians—referred to by 
Arab tradition aos the people of al, Tois anewne mice was though 
ta have become extinct. before tbe estabitshment of the Joktanite 
Arabs im the Peninsula, nnd. according to the Koran, ib was 
degkrapard bey Creu for its blolitry. As thes Aree oi tlic koutliern 
coast continued to exist, it is extrumely probable that Sabaisin, 
wili many of iix snpersüitiaus eustoma. lnzered amour them far 
eentumes after the establshmenb оГ Molammydanism in other 
paris of Arabia. Even the arabe of Oman appear to havre retained 
a remembrance of thea anctent planetary worship: andl the oceolt 
penges, parttetlarly the seeme shkr, ur sorcery, to whieh 
Mr. Dahle traces the Malagasy sikiy, is still cultivated among 
them- Youri, dk, 

Ü. STANILAXD Wakr, 

192 „аат, 1880, 


The Too. Lewes U. Mogaas.—The seientifie worhl, and especially 
American anthronelugists, ure menrnium the loss of ana wha did 
much ta make anthropological] research popular among lis own 
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countrymen, and to extend the knowledge of the manners and 
customs of the American Indians over the whole world. The 
Hon. Lewis H. Morgan died at Rochester, U.S.A., on December 
17, 1881, aged 63. Mr. Morgan's researches into the history of 
the various tribes of American Indians, with kindred observations 
collected by him from various sources in different parts of the 
world, were published by the Smithsonian Institution, under the 
title of “Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
Family.” His great work, “ Ancient Society,” was published in 
1877. In this he treats: first, of the growth of intelligence through 
inventions and discoveries; secondly, of the growth of the idea of 
government; thirdly, of the growth of the family ; and, fourthly, 
of the growth of the idea of property. 
. His last book, ** House ү and Architecture of the North 
American Indians," just published by the Smithsonian Institution, 
was placed in his hands only a few days prior to his death, when, 
says the chronicler, “he feebly turned the pages, and as feebly 
murmured, ‘my book,’” and this was almost his last intelligent 
act, whilst his last publie appearance of moment was in the 
capacity of President at the Boston meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. | 

Mr. Morgan was also known as a naturalist, and his work on 


“The American Beaver” is one of great scientific value. 
A. W. BUCELAND. 





TRAVITIONAL ORIGIN OF Grass APRONS. 


Aprons of grass form to this day the only clothing of the 
daughters of Eve in a district near the Travancore backwater. 
4 The leaves of a certain water-plant are cut into lengths of a foot 
long and tied round the waist in such a fashion that the strings 
unwoven hang down in a bushy tail behind and present the same 
appearance in front reaching nearly to the knees. This is accounted 
for by a tradition that in former days a certam high caste man of : 
that region had been sewing various grains and planting vegetables 
in his field but had found ont that his daily work was in some 
unknown way frustrated, for whatever he planted or sowed in the 
day was carefully picked up and taken when men slept. ‘So he 
set a watch and one night he saw, coming out of a hole hitherto 
unknown to him, certain beings like men, but quite naked, who set 
to work destroying his hopes of a crop. Pursuing them he 
succeeded in catching a man and woman, and he was so impressed 
with shame at their condition that he gave the man his own upper 
cloth which was hanging on his shoulder and made him put it on, 
but not having one to spare for the woman she (following Eve's 
example) made herself an apron of grass as above deseribed."— 
Madras C. M. Record. 
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vounirrpien, and (о extend the koowledge of the manners and 
customs oF the American Indians over the whole world. The 
Hon. Lewis Il. Morgan died at Rochester, U.S.A., оп December 
17, J*Bl, need 63. Mr. Morgan s researebes mto the history of 
tho various tribes of А шегата Indinns, wich. kindred. observatis 
честе ly him from varieus sormrees in diferent parts of the 
woell, were podilished by tbe Smithsonian Iustitation, under the 
tithe af “ Syademe of Consanguinity and Afimty of the Human 
Family.” His great work, " Ancient Society,” wos published in 
larr. To thts he treats: first, of the growth of intellirence throngh 
Inventions aud cincoveries: secondly, of &£he growth of the idea of 
government; thirdly, of the growth of the family; and, fourthly, 
of the prowth of the wea of property. 

His fast boak, * House Gils and Arechiteclore of the Morib 
Amenesn indiana,” just published by the Smithsonian Institution, 
was placed in his hands only a few urs prior tw his death, when, 
saws ihe ehronieler. 7 hu fechly turmis the pages, und as feehbly 
murmured, ‘tay book" and this was almost his last intelligent 
act, whilst bis last publie appesranee of moment was i the 
eapuesty of Presulent at the Boston meeting of the. Ámerican 
Association for tha Advancement of Seine. 

dir. Morvan was also known as & nuturalist, and his work on 


"The American Beever” 15 oue of great scientific value, 
А. ҮҮ, Бескид. 
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Apres uf prass form tu tlis day the only clothing of the 
daughters of Eve m à district near the Treavancere backwater. 
“The lowes of a certain water-pint are cut inte Ienertlis of 4 foot 
Jon and tied round the wai om sueh a fashion (hat the strings 
umworen hang dawn inn bushy dail behind and present the same 
üppeuranee 18 [root reaching uenrly to chy knees, [les is accoundad 
For Tey a drudition that an former days а сегїпї biel caste tan of 
tbai region bal been sewing various grains and planting vegetables 
in ds feld but had mund cut that his daily werk was in some 
unknown war Feostratect, for whatever be pliunted or sowed in the 
day was carefully packer up and taken «when men slept. (8o he 
Aela waleh nel one night be uw, commu out of a hele hitherde 
nnEnown to him, certain beines like inen, Wut quite naked, whe set 
to work desteying his hapes of a crop. Pursuing them he 
succeeded mm catching «man and woman, and he wus so impressed 
With shame at their condition that he gave the man his own upper 
clath which was hanging om his shookder and made lim pat it on, 
Bot not having owe to sparg fur ihe woman she [folowiur Eve'u 
exam] made herself an apron of prüss a& above deseribed."— 
aMevrus C.M. Rgeenit. 
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NOVEMBER 8TH, 1881. 


Professor W. H. FLower, LL.D., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 


Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


FOR THE LIBRARY, 


From Jomw Cong, Esq.—Saint Augustine. A Poem. By the 
late H. W. Cole, Q.C. 

From Rev. F. A. Attex.—Relaciones Geográficas de Indias: 
Perû. 

From the GOVERNMENT OF THE БИЧ» ана of the Multani 
ae compared with Punjábi and Sindhi. By E. 
iy wen. 


—— — A complete Dictionary of the terms used by Criminal Tribes 
m the Punjab. By Muhammad Abdál Ghafûr. | 

—— A Sketch of the Changars and their Dialect. By G. W. 
Leitner, LL.D, 

—— A Detailed Analysis of Abdál Ghafür's Dictionary of the 
terms used by Criminal Tribes in the Punjab. By G. W. 
Leitner, LL.D, 

From the Government or MapgAs.— Administration Report of the 

» Government Central Museum for the year 1880-1881. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


oT 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


“——— . -—. 


MOVEMBER STE, P351. 


Professor W И. Коми, LLI. FUR, Fic Pest, HM fh 
Carer, 


The Minutes of tke last пек were Tem] amd confrued. 


The following presentis were annonuneced, nml thanks voted to 
the respective doing :- < 


For "ug Lugaegrs, 


From Jons Сор, Бер. –баілі Augustine А Гоеш. Ily the 
late H. W., Cole, Q.C. 

From Rer, F. A. ALLES.—Belwciones Geogriteas de Jadis: 
Реги. 

From the (Govrux ues: oF THE PuxdJas.-—tilossary of the Multani 
Language compared with. Punjda amd tiudhi. Dy E. 
C Birien. 

—— — à complete Dictionary of the terme used by Crinunal Tribes 
to the Punjab, He Muhaminad Abdul Ghahir. 

—— A Sketch of the Chaogvara and their Dinleet. By G W, 
Lautner, LL.D, 

——- A Detailed Analyaia cf Abdil Ghafie's Dictionary of the 
terms weed by Griwinal Tobes im the Punjab. By G. W. 
Fettner, LL.D., 

From the GoyERSMENT OF Mapgas.— Administration Report of the 
irovernment Ceotral Museum for chy year [BBU- 1B. 
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From the Avrnor.—The Cycle of Development. By Hodder M. 
Westropp. | 

E im Place de l'Anthropologie dans les Sciences. By Dr. 

Extrait du Dictionnaire Encyclopédique des Sciences 

Médicales. Article Craniologie. By Dr. Dally. Article 

: Femmes. By Dr. Dally. | 

—— Die Schüdelform der Griechen. By Dr. A. Weisbach. 

—— Drei Schüdel aus Hómergrabern bei Metz. By Professor 

5chaltahansen. 

—— Der neunte internationale i für prahistorische 
Anthropologie und Archäologie in Lissabon, 1880. By 
Professor Schaaffhausen. 

—— Die Anthropologie auf der Versammlung der Bose Associa- 
tion in Swansea, 1880. By Professor Sc 

—— A New Afghan Question, or are the Afghans Те аса f By 
Surgeon-Major H. W. Bellew. 

—— The Manuscript Troano. By Professor Cyrus Thomas. 

— Plioceno Man in America. By James C. Southall, A.M., LL.D. 

— The Adoption of a Prime Meridian to be common to all 
nations. By Sandford Fleming, C.M.G. 

—— Les Instrumenta en pierre a l'époque des métaux. By Le 
Baron J. de Baye. 

——— Bul peso del cervello dell'uomo. By Giustiniano Nicolucci. 

—— Ueber die Weddas von Ceylon und ihre Beziehungen zu den 
Oe ннен Ey R. Virchow. 

—Uner Pensauelcoit, a long lost un-Romanised British 
By Thomas Kerslake. s E 

From the SwrrHsownw IxsTrTUTION.— Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge, Vol. xxiii. 

—— Smithsonian Miscellaneons Collections, Vols. XVIII-XXI. 

— A Memorial of Joseph Henry. 

— Anthropological Investigations during the year 1879. 

From the LewrsmaĮm and BLACKHEATH SCIENTIFIC ÁAssOCIATION,— 
Report of the Committee for the Exploration of the Sub. 
sidences on Blackheath, July 1881. 

From the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Archæologia, Vol. XLVI. 

From the BEELIS ANTHROPOLOGICAL Bocierr.—Zeitschrift für 
Ethnologie, 1881. Hefte 3, 4. 

From the GrRwAN AxTHROPOLOGICAL SoctETY.—Archiv für Anthro- 
pologie. Band XIII, Part 4. 

—— Correspondenz Blatt. Nos. 7-10. 

From the AssoctaTios.—Journal of the Royal Historical and 
a Association of Ireland, October 1880, January 

—— end Transactions of the Devonshire Association for the 

' Wo ^ Dora irme a and Art. Vol. XIII. 

о ogists’ iation. Vol. VII, No. 2. 

From the IxsrrTUTE.— Transactions and Frodeodings of the New 
Zealand Institute. Vol. ХШ. 
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From the AcTaor.—The Uyele of Dovclopment, Ну Hodder М. 
WY estropp. 

A Place de laAnthropologia dans Jes Soencesy, Ву Dr. 

dally. 
ixtemt do Dhetionnare  Eneycelopédique — des — Saeneex 

Масев. Article Cranielhlerie, — Dy Dr. buly. —Arücic 

Femmes. Hy Dr. Dally. 

—— De Sehadelforo der (rriechen, By De. A. Weispach, 

— Drei Sehid] ang Rémererabero bei Metz — Dy Professor 

BScehaffalinusen. 

Der пеніс  iniernütionale Congress fur — prühistorigche 

Anthropolopiy ood Archiclotic io Lisabon, 1880. Uy 

Professor Schaaffhausen. 

—— Due Anthropolowie yaf der Versammlung der British Associa- 
tion in Swansea, DEXSO. By Professor Sehaaffhausen. 

— A New Afghan (Question, or are the. Afghans Ismehtes? — By 
Surpgeon-Majar Hi. Y. Hellew. 

— The Manuscript Troano. By Professor Cyrus Thomna. 

— — FPhaceue Man ia Ameri By James C. Southall, A.M., LT,TX. 

The Adoption of a Prime Meridian to be common ty all 

nations, Br andion! Fleming, CALG. 

Les Instruments en pierre 4 lépoqne des meians. Пу Le 

Baron J. de Haye. 

Sal peso del cervello dell'aomo. — By Ciustininno Nicolacet, 

— Veber die Weddas vou Cevlou und ihra Heziehungen zu den 
Nachbnarstimmwmen, By R. Virchow. 

— cUaer Punsauclcoit, a long last un-Fomanised British Metrpolis. 
By Thomas Kerslake. 

From the SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. —-Smithyonan Contributions 
to Knowledgr, Yol. xxii. 

—— Sonthsonian Miscellanecaas Collections, Vols. X VILII-X XI, 

— ЛА AMemorial of Josephi Henry. 

— — Authropologieal Investigations during the year INF% 

From the Lewrsass ani iEwknENIBR Saeki ASSOCIATION. — 
Report of the Committee for the Exploration of the Sub 
Bulences en Blackhegth, July 1821. 

From the Bovigrt o£ Axrtqvagixs.-— Arehlirologia, Vol. XLVE. 

From the EEIN ASTHROPNLOGMaAL Sodik, - Zeitschrift für 
Ettnologie, 1881. Ние 4, 4. 

From the GEEMIN AxruROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. Archie fir Anthro- 

polome. Бала АІ, Pure 4. 

Correspondeos Blatt. tog, 7-10. 

From the Assd¢lariox.- Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Serological Awiocttion of Ireland, October 1580, January 

——Report end Transactions of the Devonshire Association for the 
Advancenent of Science, Literature, and Art. Yol. XLII. 

—— Proceedings of tha Gestorists’ Association, Vol. VII, No. 2, 

From the [Nsritcre—Transactiona end Proceediags of the New 
Zraland institute. то. ХПІ. 
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From the IssrrrurE.— Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
Yol. XII. 1880-81. / 

—— Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. Vol. I, Part 2, 

From the Ixsrirvriox.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. Nos. 111, 112, 

on ies CLus.—P'roceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists' 
i 1880. 

— Transactions of the Epping Forest and County of Essex 
Naturalists' Field Club. ү ol. II, Part 4. 

From the Museum.—Fourteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of 
the Peabody Museum, 1881. | 

From the Acapemy.—Nova Acta Academim Cesarem Leopoldino- 
геа. Germanies  Naturm  Curiosorum. Tom. XLI, 

— Bulletin de l'Académie Impériule des Sciences de Bt. 
Pétersbourg, Tom. XXVII, No. 3. 

From ~ Society.—Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1493- 
1511. 

—— MGE of the Royal Geographical Society. Vol. ПІ, 
ЗОЯ, f= i 

—— Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 1880, 

—— General s io the fourth ten volumes of the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

—— Classified Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Geographical 
Society to December, 1870. | 

—— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1881. Nos. 4.8. 

—— Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. L, Part I, 
No. 2; Part II, No. 9. 

— Proceedings of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 1875.188). 

—— Journal of the Ceyion Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. VII, Parts 1, 2. 

— “are rasan of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. IX, 

2. i 


—— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. XIII, Part 4. 

—— Proceedings of the Royal Society. Nos. 213-915. a 

eee diga of the Hoyal Society of Edinburgh, 1878-79, 

— Monthly Notices of Papers and Proceedings and Report of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania for 1879. 

—— ME Heport of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 

iety, 1880-8]. | 

um om of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. XV, 

— Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Vol 
XIX, Parts 107, 108. Y = 

— Bulletin de la Société de Borda à Dax, 1881, Parts 2, 3. 

—— Transactions de la Société Impériale des Amis d'histoire 
naturelle. Tom. XXXVII, Sup. 1, Tom. XL. 

—— Bulletin de la Société Impérial des Naturalistes de Moscou. 
1880. Nos. 3, 4. 
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From the Isstirpre,—Procesdiogs of the Itoya] Colonial Institute. 
Vol. XiI. 1880-81. 

=—— Procvedings of the Canadian Institute. Vol. 1, Part 2. 

From the Isscoretms—Journal of the Royal Waited Service 
Jnstitution, Mos, LHI, liz, 

From the Coucu—-Proceedings of the Berwicksliire Naturalists’ 
Спр, 1890. 

— {таану of the Epping Forest and. County of Essex 
Natoralista’ Field Club, — Vol. II, Part 4 

From the Mirikcs.—Fourteenth Annual Report of the. Trustees uf 
thea Pexboudy Museum, I8]. 

From the AcabEMy.—Nova Arta Acme Cisarem Leopoldino- 

Caroline Germanice Natorm  Üuriugorutp, Tom. XLI, 

Paris 1, 2. 

Bulletin de Ustcaitemia Umpermin des Seleneea du Bt. 

Pétersbunrg, Tom. XXV EF, No 3 

From the Socpkry.— Journal of the Society of Arta. Nos. 1493- 
1511. 

——- Procesdings of the Royal Geographical Society- Yol, TIL, 
Mos. 7-11, 

-— — Journal of the Hora! Gearmphical Societ y, 1520. 

General Index to the foorth ten volumes of the Juurnal of the 

Eoyn] Geogrmapleval Society. 

Classified Catalogne of the Library of the Royal Geopraphical 

Apcety to. Deeceinler, 15720. 

—= Proceedings of the Asiatic Soricty of Penga! 1841. Wos 4.8. 

Journal of the Asiatie Society of lengaL — Vol. L, Purt ], 

No, 2; Furt II, Mur. 2 

— Proceedings of the Ceylon Hraneh of the Бота Asiatic 
Bomety. — Imro- 159853. 

——- Juurnal of the Cerion Dranch of the oval Asiatic Swiety. 
Vol. VIT, Parta 1, 2. 

——— "YIrausactuns of the Amt Solty of Japan. Wal La, 
Part Z. 

— — Journal of the Hoval Asiatic Society. Yol. XIIL Fart 4. 

ww Proceedings of the Koval Guciety, Noa, 214-215, 

— [Proceedings of the Koyal Sucicky of. Edinburgh, 1878-15, 

ІН. КО, 

Monthly Notices of Papersand Procewtings and Report of tbe 

Hoyal faetety of Taunanta for 1375. 

-—- Annual Report of the Leeds Plilosoplural and Literary 
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The following paper was then read by the author :— 


Ün the ANIMIBM of the INDIANS of BRITISH GUIANA. 
By EvERARD F. IM THURN, Esq. 


1. THE word “animism ” was first brought into prominence by 
Mr. E, B. Tylor to express that belief in the existence of spirits 
which, under many different forms, is shared by all men, both 
savage and civil. Careful study of the ieular form of 
animism which prevails among the Indians of British Guiana and 
comparison of this with the simpler, the similar, and the more 
developed forms of the same system of belief which occur among 
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The follawine puper was then read by the author -— 


(in the ANEUSM uf fre INDIANS of BRITISN GUANA, 
By EVERAKD F. im Tucax, Esq. 


l. TAE won| “animism ^ was first brouglit into prominence by 
Mr. E. B. Tyler to express that belief in tlie existence of spirits 
which, under many different forms, is shared br all men, both 
savage and civil Careful study of the particular form uf 
animism which prevails among the Indians of British Guiana and 
voraparison of tus with the. smipler, tlie similar, and the more 
developed forms of the sate system of belief which occur amonu 
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the various Indians of the east of America seems to show that 
all these forms differ from each other, not in kind,but onl y in 
the various degrees of their development. The particular foni 
which occurs in Guiana, though not of the most, is yet of a very 
primitive order; and it is therefore worthy of study as the germ, 
in a very early stage, from which the higher forms of animism 
have developed. Again, animism itself has been said to be the 
simplest form of religion, the germ from which all higher 

religion has sprung; and the mass of evidence in favour of this 
theory grows daily larger. It is at least certain that animism is 

among certain men ina primitive stage of savagery all that 
represents religion, and this is so among the Indians of Guiana, 
wherever the highly elaborated doctrines of civilised religion 

have not been forced into their unprepared minds. Moreover, 

animism is extremely interesting, not only in its relation to 

religion, but also because it explains, or at least throws light on 

the whole behaviour and habit of the primitive men who have 

no further religion; the whole social system of people so 

situated depends, when unaffected by European influence, upon 

their animism. For these reasons I propose to describe, 

completely as may be, the animism of the Indians of British 
Gui 


uiana. 

2. It need hardly be said that the man who above all others 
has made this study possible is Mr. Tylor. Itis more necessary 
io add that, quite recently, and after I had gained my own 
personal experience of Indian habits of thought, I have derived 
considerable countenance from Mr. Rushton Dorman’s book on 
“The Primitive Superstitions of the Aborigines of America.” 
From that book I learned much. It is especially valuable in 
that it proclaims the true nature of that puzzling mass of supposed 
Red Skin religion which is really not of genuine American origin, 
but has been built up by the misunderstandings of prejudiced 
European missionaries and early travellers among the Indians. 
These observers constantly fancied traces of the doctrines of 
their own higher religion in the folk-lore of the Indians; and 
even, not unfrequently, they themselves first taught some doctrine: 
or fact which, when afterwards reheard from Indian lips, trans- 
formed as it naturally must have been in the mind of the 
untutored savage, they failed to recognise as their own teaching, 
and thought they had discovered a doctrine or fact of genuine 
Indian origin. To give Mr. Dorman's own chief example of this 
source of error and confusion in the study of Indian animism, the: 
far-famed “Great Spirit,” or supreme god of the Indians, is 
almost certainly nothing more than a figure of European origin 
reflected and transformed almost beyond recognition in the 
mirror of the Indian mind. Yet while agreeing with the fun-. 
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damental idea which underlies Mr. Dorman's book, it is e 
sible to agree with many of its details. Upon one of thes 
points ше зен I dwell especially, because it seems to me 
that it forms one of the greatest remaining obstacles to the 

p study of the simple forms of animism held y Bases ae 
Ї ude to the constant unguarded use which, in describing 
animism, he, in common with other writers on the same subject, 
makes of terms which, having been, as it were, consecrated by 
their use in connection with the higher religions, have thus 
acquired inseparable meanings which make them most peppa 
priate to the description of animism. The point will be best 
explained by examples. Among these terms are "gods," 
“worship,” “the resurrection of the body,” “the Creator:” all of 
which, pons many others, have, owing to their use in the lan- 
guage of the higher religions, acquired special meanings expres- 
sive of reir: i which belong to these higher religions, but 
are entirely wanting in the lower, that is in animism, or at least 
in the lower forms of animism. Consequently their use to 
axpress other ideas which do occur in the lower religions is most 
confusing and a hindrance to study. The Indian in the lower 
stages of culture has an idea of the existence of beings other 
than those which we call animals, but has no idea of any beings 
with the attributes of gods. In other words, the beings which 
fill the Indian universe work, as will presently be shown, only 
according to natural laws, or rather, according to what seem to 
the Indian natural laws, and are not, as are gods, capable of 
supernatural action. When, therefore, Mr. Dorman uses the 
term gods of the beings who, because of their brute power, are 
simply feared by the Indians, totally erroneous ideas are sugges- 
ted to the reader. The term worship is similarly misused, The 
Indian of low culture does not worship. For example, in Guiana 
no Indian worships, though in a few cases, presently to be 
leseribed, he avoids certain merely dreaded beings, or, if avoi- 
dance is impossible, he strives to frighten and drive them away. 
Again, when Mr, Dorman says that “ the belief in the resurrection 
of the body was universal among primitive people,” he makes a 
statement almost certain to be misunderstood; for the term 
" resurrection of the body ” has acquired for us certain definite 
doctrinal associations, none of whieh belong to the Indian belief 
io which Mr. Dorman alludes. That belief is simply that there 
izan occasional, not universal as he intimates, return of the 
spirit to its body after it has, at its own pleasure and for its own 
purposes, left the latter. To quote one more instance, the term 
creator 18 one which expresses an idea undreamed by the Indians. 
For example, Mr. Dorman says that the cayote plays the rôle of 
the creator in the following legend: “He filled himself with 
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the water of Clear Lake, after eating a great quantity of grass- 
EO and lay down to sleep, wnen he was thrust through 

ith a spear, and all the water and grass-hoppers ran out and 
down into the lake basin, and the insects became fish." Here 
there is obviously no idea of creation but only of natural 
metamorphosis brought about by the habit of all beings to 


de to new cireumstances, that is, the e 
finding themselves in the water began to swim, and so became 
fishes. And in another significant passage the same writer uses 
the terms “ancestor” and “creator” as synonomous ; which,though 
a common mistake, is not only an abuse of language, but shows 
that the writer has not fully realised the fact that the Indian 
has no idea of a beginning of things, of a creation, but T 
n isa very different matter of an eternal change of bodily 
orms, 

3. Itis as well to begin the study of animism by ERE 
aside, as far as may be, all that knowledge of the physical an 
metaphysical condition of the universe which, having been 
accumulated during many centuries by our civilised ancestors, 
has been naturally inherited by us, and to attempt to realise the 
view which Indians themselves take of the world around them. 
Only when this has been done is it time to attempt to inquire 
how the simple and natural thoughts wbich are held by the 
Indians, eould have gradually grown into the complex system 
of religious thought of civilised men. I shall therefore try to 
draw a picture of the world full of beings among which the 
Indian of British Guiana sees himself living. 

Every Indian believes that he himself, and consequently 
every other man, consists of two parie a body and a spirit. 
To one who has never given thought to such matters it may 
seem strange that a so-called savage should be able to form for 
himself any conception of a thing so immaterial as a spirit. 
Yet a little thought brings conviction that it is impossible that 
man, being rational and having once seen death, should fail to 
acquire such conception, When a man di something goes, 
something is left. The survivors necessarily distinguish in 
thought between these two parts, and they call them respectively 
by some such names as spirit and body, A curious illustration 
of this is afforded by à saying of the Macusi Indians of Guiana, 
as they point out that at death the small human figure 





disappears from the pop of a man’s eye, that the spirit, the 
emmawarri, as they call it, has gone from out of him. This 
alone is sufficient reason to the Indian for belief in the distinet- 
ness of body and spirit, as the two parts which separate at 
But it is not only in death that the Indian sees the two 
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separate, It is a platitude among civili ple to remark 
on the similarity between “death and his bro sleep.” But 
great as the similarity is to us it seems far greater to the 
Indian. To us the similarity lies merely in the fact that in 
both there is rest from the work of this life: but to the Indian 
it lies in the fact that in both the spirit departs from the body, 
only to continue its labours under hardly altered circumstances. 
The dreams which come in sleep to the Indian are to as 
real as any of the events of his waking life. He regards his 
dream acts and his waking acts as differing only in one respect; 
that the former are done only by the HEN the latter are done 
by the spirit in its body. When the Indian, just awake, tells 
the things which he did while asleep, his fellows reconcile such 
statements with the fact that the sleeper's body was in their 
sight and motionless during the time of, supposed action, by 
the thought that the spirit of the sleeper left him and went out 
on its adventures. The complete reality of this belief in dream 
life and of the unbroken continuity of this with real life was 
forcibly exhibited in many incidents which came under my 
notice. For instance, one morning, when it was important to 
een from a camp on the Essequibo River, at which I 
ad been detained for some e by the illness of some of my 
Indian companions, I found that one of the invalids, a young 
Macusi Indian, though better in health, was so enraged against me 
that he refused to stir; for he declared that, with great want of 
consideration for his weak health, Ihad taken him out during 
the nig M dum age canoe up a series of 
difficult cataracts, Nothing would persuade him of the fact 
that this was but a dream; and it was long before he was 
sufficiently pacified to throw himself sullenly into the bottom 
of the canoe. At that time we were all suffering from a great 
scarcity of food ; and, probably owing to the fact that hunger 
seems especially apt to cause snch dreams, similar events very 
Ny occurred. Morning after morning, the Indians 
dec that some absent man, whom they named, had visited 
their hammocks during the night, and had beaten or otherwise 
maltreated them; and they always insisted upon much rubbing 
of the supposed bruised parts of their bodies, Another instance 
was amusing. In the middle of one night I was awakened by 
an Arawak named Sam,the captain or headman of my Indians, 
ad to be told the bewildering words, “George speak me very 
md, boss; you cut his bits.” It was some time before I could 
sufficiently collect my senses to remember that “bits” or 
fourpenny pieces, are the units in which, among Creoles and 
semi-civilised Indians, calculations of money, and consequently 
of wages, is made; that “to cut bits” means to reduce the 
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frequently occurred, — Morning afer iuerning, the [median 
declared that some absent wao, whan they uamed, had. visited 
their hammocks during the night, and had leaten or otherwtse 
maltreated them; and they always ttststed ирот mneh cubbinge 
of the supposed bruised parts of their bolies. Another instance 
was amusing. dn the zunldie o£ one night |] was awakened by 
an Arawak nanied Sam, the captain ór besulinan of iny Indians, 
caly to be told the bewildering wonls, “George speak me very 
bad, boss; you cnt bis bits’ It was same time before I cond 
sufficiently collect my senses to remember thal “ bila " ûr 
fonrpenzy pieces, arge the unita in which, among Creoles aud 
seimni-cividised Indians, exleulations of moner, and consequently 
of wires, i8 made; that "to eut bits" means to reduce the 
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number of bits or the wages given; and to understand that 
Sam, as captain, having dreamed that George, his subordinate, 
had spoken impudently to him, the former, with a fine sense 
of the dignity of his position, now insisted that the culprit 
should be punished in real life. One more incident of this 
same Sam may be told forthe sake of its quaintness, though 
it did not happen within my personal experience but was to 
me by a friend in whose employ Sam was for a time, This 
friend told his men, as they sat round the camp fire one night, 
ofthe Zulu war, which was then in progress, and in so doing 
made frequent use of the expression “to punish the niggers.” 
That night, after all in camp had fallen asleep, they were roused 
by loud cries for help. Sam, who was one of the most 
powerful Indians I ever saw, was found “ punishing a nigger” 
who happened to be of the party; having with one hand firmly 
grasped the back of the breeches’ band of the blackman, he had 
twisted this round so tightly that the poor victim was almost 
eut in two. When the two had been separated Sam sturdily 
maintained that he had received orders from his master for 
this outrageous conduct; and on enquiry it turned out that he 
had dreamed this Many similar stories might be added; 
but enough has been said to exhibit the firm belief of the 
Indian in the separability of the spirit during sleep. It must 
be added that this belief extends, not only to the idea that the 
spirit of the dreamer leaves him and does various acts, but to 
the further idea that the spirits of others, of whom he dreams, 
are really, not merely subjectively, present; for the Indian 
who, as frequently уке woke in the night uttering loud 
eries and assertions that he was being beaten by some enemy, 
was never convinced of the fallacy of his belief by the fact that 
neither was his enemy present, nor could he have escaped in so 
brief a time, To such representations the injured man in- 
variably answered that it was not the body but the spirit of his 
enemy which did the harm, | 

_ Not only in death and in dreams, but in yet a third way, the 
Indian sees the spirit separate from the body. Visions are to 
him when awake what dreams are to him when asleep; and the 
creatures of his visions seem in no way different from those of 
his dreams. A distinction may here be drawn, though it is not 
ecognised by the Indian, between natural visions—those, that is, 
which appear to a man in consequence of the abnormal condition 
in which his body accidentally happens to be at themoment—and 
artificial visions, which appear to a man in consequence of the 
abnormal condition into which he has brought himself, by such 
means as fasting and the use of stimulants or narcotics, for the 
express purpose of experiencing visions. Innumerable instances 
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number of tite or the wages given; and to understand that 
Sam, aa captain, having dreamed that George, his subordinate, 
had apoken impudently to him, the former, with a hne sense 
of the dignity of his pusitiun, now insisted that the culprit 
should he punished in real life One more incident of this 
same San wey be told forthe sake of tts quambuess, though 
it did not happen within my personal experience but was told 
me by a fremd in. whose employ ш was for a time. This 
friend told bis meu, as they sat round the camp fire one nicht, 
of the Zulu war, which was then in progress, and in se doing 
mae frequent use of the expression “to punish the niggers.” 
That wht, after all in camp dead fallen asleep, they were ronsed 
by dowd cries for help. Sam, whoa was one of the most 
powerful Indians 1 ever saw, waa baut “punishing a oigger” 
who huppeued to be of the party ; ; having with one hand firmly 
grasped the baek of the breecheg. band ob the. bIiekman, he bad 
twisted this rund so tGiehtly that the poor victim Was almost 
ent in twa When the two hal been separated Sam sturdily 
maintained that he fad received noders from his master for 
this outrageous conduct; and an enquiry it ппс out that he 
had dreamed this. Many similar stores nught be added ; 
but eneuch has been sebo tu exhibit the firm belief of the 
Indian in the separalality of the spirit curing sleep. It must 
be added that this belet extends, not only to the iden that the 
spirit o£ the dreamer leaves hin and dors varvus acts, but to 
the further ilea that the spirits of others, of whon he dreams, 
gre really, not merely subeénetive Iv, present; for the Indiam 
who, ta frequently happened, woke in the hight utieringz loud 
cries and assertions that he was Deine leaten hy seme enemy, 
wüs never convinced of the fallaey o£ his belief. by the fact that 
neither was his enemy present, nor echdi he have escaped in 56 
brief a time Tn such representations the injured wan in 
vanably answered that it was not the baty but the spirit of hus 
enemy which did the harm. 

Not only in death and in dreams, Emt in yet a third way, the 
Indian sees the spirit separate fram the body. Visions are to 
lum when awake what dreams are to him when asleep; aud the 
creatures of his visions seem in ne way different From thoze of 
lus drenins. A distinction mav here be drawn, thigh ib ts wet 
recocnised hy the Indian, hetween natural visiumis—tliese, that is, 
which appear t6 à man th consequence of the nhinormal eonilditian 
in whieh his body accidentally happens to he at the moment— and 
artificial visions, which appear to 3 mnn im. consequence of the 
abnormal entulition mia whieh be has brought hiniself, by such 
means as fasting and rha: nge of stimulants or narcotica, for the 
expPess parpmse of FN perlencinz vixi One, йип ralio itistarees 
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of natural visions are recorded from all other parta E world 
where men live in a — primitive state; and, ju ng by 
analogy, such must eommonly oceur to the Indians of ( 
Few instances, however, eame directly under my notice. The 
most striking was the following. One morning in 1878, when I 
was living ina Macusi village, a party of Indians of the same 
tribe with whom I had had some dealings, came from their neigh- 
bouring village with the extraordinary request that I would lend 
them guns and would go with them to attack the Arecuna 
Indians of a village some twenty miles distant. Though there 
is an unusually strong feeling of hostility between the Macusi 
and the Arecuna Indians, this request, remembering how 
peaceful the Indians now generally are, seemed to me very 
strange. It was explained that a certain man named Tori, one 
of the suppliants, had a day ortwo previously been sitting alone 
on the savannah outside his house, when, looking up from the 
arrow-head which he was fashioning, he found some Arecunas 
whom he knew by sight, belonging to the village against which 
war was now to be waged, standing over him with up-lifted war- 
clubs, as if about to strike him down. Tori continued to explain, 
that his shouts bringing his own people out of their houses, the 
Arecunas vanished without doing any harm. The story was 
utterly incredible, but after much cross-examination it was 
vident that Tori himself believed it, and I can only suppose 
that it was a casein which a natural vision was believed as a 
reali 
pu visions кз кш more frequent in Indian life, 
in one cular connection, The peaiman or medi- 
gon the блг doctor, sorcerer, and n of Indian 
society, prepares himself for his office by a long course of fasting 
and solitude, of stimulants and narcotics, in order to acquire 
beth power to raise himself into an ecstatic condition in which 
he is able to send his spirit where he wills, and power to separate 
the spirits of other men and other beings from their bodies, Fully 
m ех lain the system of peatism here would take too long. 
need now be said is that itis based upon the belief 
im all illness and all other bodily evil is the work of hostile 
beings, who may or may not live in the bodily shape of men. 
These hostile beings may act in their bodily shapes; but attacks 
by disease much more common than assaults by actual 
bodily enemies, the spirits are supposed to act much more often 
by themselves, س‎ attack by hostile spirits the ordinary 
Indian cannot protect himself. The man is, therefore, 
appointed to the office of dealing with t spirits ; and it is 
obvious that his body would be rather a clog and a hindrance 
than an assistance to his spirit, His chief problem is, therefore, 
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of natural visions are recorded. fram all other parts of the world 
where men live in a sunilariy. prinutive. state ; and, judping by 
analorv, anch must commeanly occur to the Indians ef Guiana. 
Few inatances, however, came directly under my notice. The 
Joost stokinoy was the Following. | One morning m 1878, when 1 
was living ing Macuai villare,a party of Indians of the same 
tribe with whom I had had some dealers, came from their neigh- 
bourinz villa;e with the extraordinary request that [ would lend 
them guns and would go with them ta attack the Arecuna 
Indians of a vilave some twenty miles distant. Though thera 
1s an unusually strong feeling of hostility between the Macus 
amd the Arecuna Indians, this request, remembering how 
peaceful the Indians mew generally are, seemed to me very 
strange, [t was explained] that a verkun mau лапе Tun, one 
of the suppliants, hal aday or two previously heen sitting alone 
om the savannah oetzile his. hoese, when, looking wp from the 
armrw-hendl which he was fashomne, he found aome  Arecunas, 
whom he knew by sight, belonging to the village against which 
war wi new tu be wared, stadiwm ower huo with up-lifted war- 
cluba, as if about ta strike him down, — Tori continued to explain, 
that his shouta briusins fs own people oui of their houses, the 
Атесппаз vanished without doing any barm. The story was 
utterly imeredable, but alter much eross-examination 1b was 
evident that Топ himself believed tt,and J can only suppose 
that it was a cage in which a natural vision waa believed a2 & 
reality, 

Artifical visions ate much more frequent in Indian life, 
especially in ane particular counection. The geaiman or medi- 
cine шап, the priest, doctor, sorcerer, and prophet of Indian 
society, prepares himself for his ollice by a long course of fasting 
amid solitude, o£. stiouwlants and narcotics, m orler to acquire 
both power to raise himself inte an eustatie condition in which 
he is abie to send bis spirit where te wills, aod power to separate 
the spirits OF other men arel other beings irom therr bodies. Fully 
la explain the syetem of peris here would take tou long. 
All that need new he sud ds that ib 1s based upon the belief 
that all illness aud all other bodily evil is the work. o£ hostile 
beings, who may or mav not live in the hodilv shape of. men. 
These hostile beings may act in their bidily shapes; but attacka 
by disease being much ure eomunon thàn assinits hy actual 
bodily enemies, the spirits are supposed to act much more often 
by themselves. Against attack by hostile spirits the ordinary 
Indian cannot protect himsel The peaiman is, therefore, 
appointed to the ofice of dealing with these spirits ; and it is 
obvious that his body woall ble rather à clog and g hindrance 
than an assistance to his spirit. His chief problem is, therefore, 
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to separate, firstly, his own spirit ; secondly, that of the patient 
who is suffering attack; and thirdly, those of the a i 
beings, each from its body; so that the whole matter may be 
settled among the spirits. His chief method of doing this may 
be shown as follows :— | 

A Macusi peai offered to cure me of a slight attack of 
fever and headache, At night I was made to lie in my ham- 
mock in a completely closed and darkened house; and I was 
especially warned not to put foot to the ground, for malicious 

sings would be on the floor, and would do dreadful things if they 
caught me. Fora moment all was still. Then sodden the 
silence was broken by a burst of undescribable and really terrible 
yells and roars and shouts, which filled the house, and shook 
the walls and roof, and sometimes rose rhythmically to a roar and 
sometimes sank to a low distant-sounding growl, but which 
never ceased for six whole hours. It was the peaiman roaring 
out his questions and commands to many hostile beings, any - 
one of whom might bethe one who had attacked me; and it 
was these beings, who were yelling and shouting, and growlin 
their answers, When, now and then, the voice all but died 
away fora few moments, the peaiman had passed up and out 
through the roof, and was heard, far off, compelling unwilling 
beings to come to the house where I lay. As a matter of fact, 
the whole long terrific noise came from the throat of the peaiman, 
who had worked himself into a state of marvellous frenzy. ` 

The effect of all this upon me was very strange. Before long 
I passed into a sort of doze and fitful sleep or stupor, probably 
akin to mesmeric trance. Incapable of voluntary motion, indeed 
unconscious of the existence of a body belonging to me, I seemed 
to float in the midst of a ceaselessly surging din; and my only 
thoughts were a hardly felt wonder as to the cause of the noise 
and a gentle, fruitless effort to remember if there had once been 
a time before noise began. It now seems to me that my spirit 
was really then as completely separated from my body as is 
possible under any other circumstances short of death, ° 
That the peaiman ee ee 
OCE sional departure of his own apirit from his y would not 
be to prove ; but after much enquiry from these practitioners, 
I am fully persuaded that in this, as in so many similar cases, 
the man partly believes, partly feigns to believe, in his own 
practice. But—and this is the important point—that the other 
Indians believe in the departure of the spirit of the peaiman is 
certain; and that not the body is supposed thus to epart was 
made very plain in this way. Expressing scepticism as to whether 
the peaiman really went away through the roof, I on one 
occasion asked to be allowed to fasten one end of a thread to the 
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to separate, firstly, his own spirit, secondly, that of the patient 
who is sulfering altack; and thirdly, those of the atlacking 
beings, each from tts body; so that the whole malter may b 
settled among the spirits. His chief methud of dving this may 
be shown as fullows :— 

A Macusi pealman offered io cure me of a slight attack of 
fever and headache. At mht I was made to ke in my bam- 
mock in a completely closed aud darkened house; and D was 
especially warned not to pub foot to the ground, for malicious 
being would be on the floor, 8l would do dreadful things ifthey 
caught me, Fora moment all was still. Then suddenly the 
silence waz broken by i burstef oudescribable and really terrible 
yells and] ronza and shouts, whieh filled the house, aud shook 
the walls and roof, and sometimes rose rhythmically to a roar and 
sometimes sank bo s low distant-senndipe growl, but which 
never ceased for six whele hours, It was the peauman roaring 
out his questions wel commas te many losile berngs, any 
one of who tight be the one who had attacked me; aud it 
was these beines, who were yelling and skiouling, and growling 
their answers. When, pow and then, the voice all but died 
away fora few moments, the peainan had passed wp and out 
through the roof, and was heard, far ofl, compelling unwilling 
beings to come to the house where | lay, As adquatler of fact, 
the whole lunjr terrific noise eue from the throat of the pesiman, 
who had worked hitsel£ into a state of marvellous frenzy, 

The efect of all this upon me was very strange, Before long 
f passed into a surt of duze aml fitful sleep or stupor, probably 
akin Lo zuesnieric trance, [ocapaldleof voluntary nwtion, mdeed 
unconscious of the existence of a body belonging to me, I seemed 
Lo fivat in the midst of a ceaselessly surging din; and my only 
thoughts wore a hardly felt wonder as to the cause of the noise 
and & gentle, froitless effort to remember if there had onee been 
а time before olse hegan. Lt now seems to me that my spirit 
waa really then ay completely sepurated froin my hody aa iy 
possible under any other circumstances short of death. 

That the peaiman himself believes im the separation and 
occasional departure o£ his own spirit from. his. body wonld not 
be easy Lo prove ; but afier much enquiry from these practitioners, 
I am folly persuaded that in this, ag in so many similar cases, 
the man partly believes, partly feas to believe, in his own 
practice,  lut—and this à the iaportant. point —that the other 
Indrans believe 1$ the. departure o£. the spirit ef the peaiman ія 
certain; and that not the body is supposed thus in depart was 
winde very plun in this way. Expressimg seepiieisim as toe whether 
the peauoan really went away through the tof, 1 on one 
cecaslon asked tu be allewel to fasten one end of a thread to the 
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body of the peaiman, that, holding the other end in my hand, I 

might through the thread be satisfied of the occurrence. The 
у hih was given quite naturally—was that the body 
remained; and that it was “something inside him” that went 


"P AI this shows that the Indian believes not only in the 
— ofa spirit within the human body, but also in the 
bility of those two parta. 

e next point to be observed is how easily the spirit separates 
from the body even during life, how Mns id ie connection 
between the two, The being may pass its spirit from its own 
body into that of any animal or even into any inanimate object 
as a temporary body. This takes place especially in the case of 
kenaimas The kenaima is the avenger of injury. In Indian 
society the mutual rights of individuals are guarded, and crime 
is kept in check, by the high sense of the imperative duty of 

ion He against whom or against whose near relative 
wrong has been done, intentionally or unintentionally, by any 
other Indian becomes a kenaima who follows to kill or injure 
the wrong-doer. Allinjury which befalls an Indian is regarded 
hy the sufferer as the work of a kenaima, as vengeance for 
some known or unknown injury committed by the sufferer. 
Now the kenaima, while following his intended victim, does not 
necessarily retain his own bodily shape, but assumes at his 
convenience the form of any animai or inanimate оо E Very 
often the form assumed is that of the most rous animal 
known to the Indian, the jaguar, or, as it is locally called, the 
tiger. The expression kenaima-tier is often heat from Indian 
lips, in such sayings às, " I can kill a tiger, but how can I kill a 
-1" In that case the spirit of the kenaima puts 

itself into the body of another animal Very often, also, it 
assumes some inanimate object as its body. For instance: the 
peaiman, in his capacity of doctor, extracts from the body of his 
patient a stick or stone, which is said to have been the cause of 
the disease, or, in other words, is the bodily form into which the 
spirit of the kenaima has passed in order to penetrate into the 
victim. It is true that apparently no individual Indian, unless, 
perhaps, a peaiman, believes that he himself can at will pass his 
irit into another body—though, by the way, cases of this form 
of self- -deception have been noted from other parts of the world. 
кеу, however, the Indian of Guiana believes, not that 
of transmission does not exist within him, but only 

‘hat e does not know how to exercise this power; and, fully 
каин loosely vedi are attached to bodies, һе supposes 
that other men have uisite knowledge which he has 


not. 
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body ef the peaiman, that, hollmg the other end in my hand, І 
might throuch the thread. be satisfied ОЁ the occarrenee..— The 
yer wll Wad given quite naturally—wag that the body 
remained; aud thatit was “something inside him” that went 
up. 
All this shows that the lodian beheves not only in the 
existence ofa spart within the human body, but also im the 
separability of those two parts. 

The next pot to be observed 15 how eastly the spirit separates 
from the baly even during life, how loose is the couneetiou 
between the two. The being may pasa its spirit from ita own 
body into that of any antmal or even into any lnanunate object 
asa temporary body, This takea place especially in the case of 
Дешип. The kenaima ls the avenger of injury. In Indian 
society the mutual rights al individuals are gnarled, and erime 
is kept in check, by the heh sense of ihe imperative duty of 
retaliation. He against whom or atainst whose near relative 
wrong has been done, intentigually or unintentionally, by any 
obher Indian becomes a kenaimn who follows to kill or injure 
the wrong-doer. Allinjary which befalls am Indian 15 regarded 
by the sufferer as the work of a kenaima, as vengeance fur 
same known or uüknown injury committed by the snfferer. 
Now the kenaima, while following lus intended victun, does oot 
Tecessatily relain tus own lx«hlv shape, but assumes at his 
convenience the form oF any anin or inanimate object. Very 
often the form assumed is that of the most dangerous animal 
known tothe Indian, the jaguar, or, na it is locally called, the 
tirer, ‘The expresan kenanua-tizor 18 often heard from Indian 
lips, in such sayings az, " I ean Kill a tiger, but how ean I kill a 
kenaima-tiger ?" — In that ease the spirit of the kennima puts 
itself itto the body of another animal, Very often, also, it 
assumes some inanimate objeet às at bude. For instance, the 
pentmian, 1n his eapaeity of iloctor, extracts from the baly of hia 
patient a stick or stone, which is saul to have boen the cause af 
the disease, or, in other words, is Ehe bodily form into which the 
epirit of the Kenaima. has passed in. orler à. penetrate into the 
victim. — Ib js true that apparently no individual Indian, unless, 
perhaps, a peaiuan, believes that he hinself cun at will pass his 
&mrit into another body —thoucshi, hy the way, cases of this form 
of self-deception have been noted Irom other parts of the world, 
Apparently, however, thé Indian of Guiana Dehieves, not. that 
this power of transmission does not exist within him, but. only 
that he dees not know how to exercise thts power; and, fully 
recognising how loosely spirits are attached to bodies, be supposes 
that other men have the requisite Knowledge which he lus 
uot, 
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4. So far we have examined Indian animism only as 
it is exhibited in a belief in the spirits of men. But the 
fact that I began by speaking of the spirits of men was 
only because man, whether he be Indian or other, naturally 
begins by thinking about himself; nor must the fact be 
understood to indicate that the Indian sees any sharp line of 
distinction, such as we see, between man ш ойт animals, 
between one kind of animal and another, or between animals, 
men included, and inanimate objects, On the contrary, to the 
Indian, all objects, animate and inanimate, seem of exactly 
the same nature, except that they differ in the accident of 
bedily form. Every object in the whole world is a being con- 
sisting of a body and a spirit, and differ from every other object 
in no respect except that of bodily form, and in the greater or 
less degree of brute power and brute cunning consequent 
on the d ifference of bodily form and bodily habita. 

Really to grasp this entirely natural conception of primitive 
man, the civilised student must make a great effort to forget 
for a time all that science, which is based on the distinguishing 
and the classification of differences, has taught of the ditferences 
between the objects which fill the world. It is very difficult 
to us to realise the Indian conception even of the identity in 
all but bodily form of men and other animals, and it is still 
more dificult to realise that the Indian conception is wider 
even than this, in that it admits of no difference, except again 
in bodily form, between animate and inanimate objects. 

The very phrase “men and other animals” is too often loosely 

pressed as “ men and animals,” thus showing how far above 
other animals civilised men habitually think themselves. It 
is most important, therefore, to realise both how comparatively 
small really is the difference between men in a state of 
savagery and other animals, and how completely even such 
difference as does exist is ignored in the thoughts of savage 
men. On the one hand, the differences which really do exist, 
the mental potentialities, are just such as entirely escape the 
notice of uncivilised man. On the other hand, in skill, in 
cunning, in courage,in social morality, as based on fear and 
not on any knowledge of right, which are the chief things 

ecognised and valued by the Indian mind, there really is no 

reat difference between savage men and other animals. And 
it must be remembered, that almost every Indian knows the 
ways and cunning of the animals around him better than 
even the two or three civilised men most learned. in such 
matters even guess them. To the ear of the savage, animals 
certainly seem to talk. Countless Indian stories, fully believed, 
introduce the sayings of animals. And though the individual 
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4 So far we have examined Indian aninism only ag 
it is exhibited in a belief in the spirits of men. Hut the 
fact that I began by speaking uf the spirits of шеп мах 
only because nian, whether he be indian or other, naturally 
begins by thinking about hnuselb; nor must the fact be 
understood to indicate that tha. Indian sees any sharp line of 
distinction, such as we see, betweeu tan aud other animals, 
belbween one kind of auiinal ancl another, or between animals, 
wen included, ancl Inanimate есі». On the. contrary, to. the 
Indian, aH objects, animate ond inanimate, seem of exactly 
the same uature, except that they differ in the accident of 
bodily form, Every ohyect in the whole world is a Wing con- 
sistiug of u body amd a spirit, ancl differ from: every other object 
in no respect exeept that of. bodily form, ani in the greater or 
fess degree of brute power and brute ecumung consequent 
on the dillerence of bodily feriu ond bodily habita. 

Really to. grasp this entirely natural conception of. primitive 
man, the civilised student must make œ great efort to foret 
for a time all that science, which is based un the distinguishing 
and the classification of difleroness, lias taught ot tho differences 
between the olijects which fll the world, It i3 very. difficult 
lo us tu realise the. Indiun coneeption oven uf the identity in 
all but budily fem of nen aul ether animals, ancl it ag still 
xoure diftieult to. realise that the Гонаг conception js wider 
even than this, im that it sdmits: of no difference, except again 
in bodily furm, between quiate znd inanimare ehpeeta. 

The very phrase "inen aud otlier unimals" iz too often loosely 
expressed as “uen ated animals, thus showing how far above 
other animals eivilised men habitually think themselves. It 
is most iniportant, therefore, to realise both how comparatively 
small really is the differcnee between men iu a state of 
savagery imd other annuale, and how completely even such 
difference as does exist is mored in the thoughts of savage 
men. On the one hand, the clifferenees which really do exist, 
the mental potentialities, are just such as entirely escape the 
notice of uncivilised шап, Ün the other band, in akill, in 
cunninz, in courage, Jo 80010] morality, ua based ou fear and 
not on any knowledge of right, which are the chief things 
recognised and valued by the [odian imnd, there really is no 
preat difference between savage men and other animals. Aml 
it must be rememberel, that aliuust every Indian koows the 
ways and cunning of the amimale around him Letter than 
even the two ur three civilised men most learned in such 
malter: even wesa them. Tu the ear of the savage, animals 
certainly seetu to talk, Countless Indian steries, fully believed, 
introduce the sayines of animals. And though tle individual 
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Indian knows that he no longer understands the language of 
the and birds around him, he attaches but little weight 
to this, in that he is constantly meeting with other Indians, of 
e к or other of the many alien tribes em pcs 

im, who speak languages at least as unintelligible to him 
as are those of birds or beasts; and in that, as he is fully 
persuaded, he constantly hears his own peaiman still converse 
with these birds and beasts, Moreover, just as the Indian sees 
in the separation which takes place at death or in dreams pae 
of the existence of a spirit in man, so in this same eath 
analysis of body and spirit, and in the animals which play their 
part in his dreams, he sees proof of the existence in each animal 
other than man of a spirit similar to his own. 

The mental attitude which sees a spirit in each inanimate 
object is less easily realised. Belief in the spirits of plants is 
probably closely connected with the similar belief concerning 

imals; there is a vitality in plants which disappears at death, 
and this vegetative life is evidence of the presence of a spirit. 
There is not the same evidence of the presence of spirits in 
such objects as rocks and stones, in which neither animal nor 
vegetative life is manifested. It might be thought that this 
bodily motionlessness would prevent any conception of the 
possession of spirits by such objects. But to the Indian mind 
this absence of motion is leas striking than it would otherwise 
be, owing to the fact that the comparison is made, not directly 
between animals, with their most free power of bodily motion, 
and rocks and stones, with no such power of motion, but 
indirectly through plants which are intermediate in this respect 
in that, their branches swaying, they have some small apparent 
power of bodily motion. Moreover, the Indians, always reason- 
ing in the first place from what he knows of himself, remembers 
that, as, for example, in dreams, his own spirit moves most 
actively even when his body lies motionless ; and he therefore 
sees no reason to doubt that the spirit within the motionless 
rock is active also. And the activity of this spirit of the rock 








ndian is occasionally hurt either by [falling on a rock or by 
the rock falling on him ; and in either case he attributes the 
blame to the rock. In fact, he attributes any calamity which 
may happen to him to the intention of the immediate instrument 
of its infliction; and he not unnaturally sees a spirit in this 
instrument. Then he carries this line of argument yet further. 
If his eye falls on a rock in any way abnormal or curious—and 
none such escapes his notice—and if, shortly after, any evil 
happens to him, he regards rock and evil as cause and effect : 
and here again he pei cerves a spirit in the rock. In very dry 
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Indian knows that he no longer understands the language of 
the beasts and binds around htm, he attaches bub little weight 
to this, in that he ig constantly meetiug with other. Dudians, of 
some one or other of the many alien tribes which surround 
hun, who speak lansuases at least az unintelligible to him 
&s are those of bizds or beasts; and їп that, as he is fully 
persuaded, he. constantly hears his. own pearman still converse 
with these binds and beasts — Moreover, gust as the Indian 2663 
in the separation which takes place at death or iu dreams proot 
of the existence of з spirit in mao, 30 in this same death 
analysis oF body and spirit, arl ir the annuals which play their 
part in his dreams, he gees proof of the existence in each animal 
other than man of a spirit similar lo his own. 

The tueutal attitude which sees a spirit in each inanimate 
object is lesa easily realised. Delief in the spirits of plants ia 
probably closely connected with the similar belief concerning 
animals; there ig a vitality in plinta which disap pears at death, 
and this vegetative life is evidence of the preseuce of a spirit. 
There 1s nob the same evidence of the presenee of spinta ш 
such objects as rocks and stones, m whieh neither &oitual nor 
vegetative life is manifested. It wight be thought that this 
bodily imodtionlesuuess would prevent any conception of the 
possession of apirity by such objects. But to the Indian mind 
this abaenee of motion is lesa striking than if would otherwise 
be, owing to the fact that. the comparison ia made, not directly 
between animals, with their west free. power of. Ixxlily motion, 
and rocks amd stones, with no such power of motion, but 
indirectly through plants which are intermediate in this respect 
in that, their branches swavinr, they have some small apparent 
power of Ixxlily motion. Moreover, the Indians, abwnys reason- 
ing in the first. place from what he knows of himself, remembers 
that, as, for example, is dreams, his own spirit moves most 
actively even when his body dies motionless: and he therefore 
segg no reason to deubt that the spirit within tie. moationIess 
Tock ig active also, Aud the activity of this spirit of the rock 
ig proved ty his satielaction in various practical ways. Tle 
Indis is occasionally hurt either by Halling om a rack or by 
the rock falling on hin; and in either case he attributes the 
blame to the rock. In fact, he attributes any calamity which 
may happen to burn to the intention of the immediate instrument 
9b 113 inBichon; and he not unnaturally sees a spirit in this 
Instrument. Then he carries this line of argument yet further. 
di his eye falla ou a rock ib awy way abnormal or curious —and 
none such escapes his notice—and if, shorly alter, any evil 
happens to him, be revandy rock and evil аз cause pod effect: 
ond here again he perceives a spirit in the rock. In very dry 
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seasons, When the rivers are low, the exposed rocks are seen 
to have a curious vitrified, black appearance, due to deposits 
of oxides of iron and manganese. Whenever I questioned 
the Indians about these rocks I was at once silenced by the 
assertion that any allusion to their appearance would vex them 
and excite their hostility, Again, the many rocks on which are 
especial awe, It is unnecessary to multiply instances, further 
than by saying that every rock and, indeed, every material 
object, however different its body, is supposed to possess a spirit 
such as that of man. 

But after all such arguments as those just given, by which 
it seems probable that = man strengthens his belief in 
the presence of spirits in all objects, are not primitive. | 

The belief of the primitive man in this universal possession 
of spirits is probably of a much more simple and natural kind. 
It was acquired by the Indian, not by asking himself which of 
the objects existing around him were animate, but rather by 
his never doubting that,like himself—like, that is, the only 
object known to him by personal experience—all other objects 
had bodies and spirits. In fact, the primitive idea natur y is 
that all objects are animate; and then, as scepticism begins to 

w, and primitive men begins to question whether stones 
have spirits and power of action, then the more orthodox 
and conservative probably strengthen their faith in the old 
belief by such arguments as those given above concerning the 
apparent action of stones. 

One other class of beings possessed of spirits must yet be added 
to complete the list of those which, to the Indian, fill the world. 
At present we have observed only such Spirits as are embodied 
In objects, animate or inanimate, which really exist. But the 
Indian knows also of various beings consisting of spirits placed 
in such animal bodies as civilised men know to be fabulous. 
Perhaps the nature of these beings is best made clear by saying 
that they spond very closely to the dragons, unicorns, and 
griffins, and to the horned, hoofed and tailed devils of our own 
folk-lore. Ofthis kind are, the " di-di," or water-marna, a being 
with a body not well described, who lives under water; the 
“ornar,” a similar being, with a body said sometimes to be like 
that of a gigantic fish, sometimes like that of a huge crab,.at 
other to be of various other forms, but which also lives 
under water, especially in rapids and cataracts: and there are 
also various other not easily definable beings which are of this 
class. Their chief interest lies in the fact that in the Indian 
mind there is not the slightest distinction, except in bodily form, 
between these and all the other beings whi 
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seasons, when the rivers arc low, the exposed rocks are seen 
to have a curious Yitritied, Wack appearence, due to deposits 
of oxides of iron aml manganese, Whenever I questioned 
the iutan: ahont these rocks I was al oucé silenced Ly tha 
assertion that any allusion to their appearance would vex then 
and excite their розу. Amauo, the many rocks on which arg 
so-called petroglyphs, or rock-drawings, are regarded with 
cspeural awe, — [t 1$ unnecessary to walugply instances, further 
than by аут that every rock aml, indeed, every material 
object, however different ita body, is supposed LO possess a spirit 
auch as that of ınan, 

Bat after all such arguments as those just wiven, by which 
it seems pralable that savage man strengthens his belief in 
the presence of spirits to all clyects, are mat primitive, 

The belief of the primitive man in this universal possession 
of spirits 13 probably of à inch more sinple auc natural kind. 
It waa acquired by £he Indian, not bey askine himself which of 
the objecta existing arcuud hnn were animate, bub rather by 
his never doubting that, ike himseli—like, that is, the ошу 
object known bo him by personal experience—ali other objects 
had bodies and spirits. In fact, the prinuctve idea naturally is 
that all ohyects are antinate: amd then, a3 scepticism bemus lo 
grow, amd primitive ren deris to question. whether stones 
buve spirta and power of actin, Lhen the more orthodox 
abd conservative probably streusthen their faith in the old 
belie! by such argurueats as those given above coneerning the 
apparent actin af stones, 

Uno other class of wines possessed of spirils must yet he added 
to complete the Lest of those which, to the Judian, fll the world. 
At present we have observed only snch spirits as are embodied 
In ohjeets, animate or inatimnte, which really exist. But the 
Trdian kins also of various beings consisting of. spirits placed 
In such annaal bodies as civilis men know tà be fabulous. 
Perhaps the nature of these beings fs Lest made clear by saying 
that they correspond very closely te the. (тарп, unicorna, and 
prithus, aod to the horned, howfed aud tailed devils of cur own 
folk-lore, Of this kind are, the “ di-di,” or water-marna, a being 
with a body not well desenbed, who lives under water; the 
"orar" à similar being, with a bawly said sometimes to be like 
that of a misantie Ach, sotuetimes Jike that ol 2 buse crab, at 
other times to be of various other forms, bat which also lives 
under water, especially іа гары and cuturacts: aod there are 
alsu Variowa other not casily detinable Vecines which are of this 
class. Their chief interest lies in the fact that in the Indian 
mind there is net the slizhtest distinction, except in bodily form, 
between these and ail the other beines which have been 
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described. Our knowledge of the fact that the bodies of such 
beings do not really exist, inclines us to regard them as some- 
what more supernatural. But this knowledge of ours is derived 
from science. The Indian, being without sufficient even of the 
rudiments of the scientific habit of thought, is as fully prepared 
to believe in the real, not. supernatural, existence of a being as 
impossible as was ever fabled, as in that of animals most usual 
to him. . In short, to the Indian, the only difference between 
these monstrous beings and all other beings is that, while he 
has seen the latter, ko has not himself seen the former, but has 
only heard of them from others. 

9. We have now reached a point at which it is as well to 
recall all that we have learned. The Indian believes that every 
object perceptible to his senses has a body and a spirit; he sees 
that the bodies of these differ very considerably in shape, and 
he has not the slightest reason to doubt the existence of bodies 
of quite infinitely varions shapes. No idea of that which we 
call the supernatural is known to him, Thus his whole world 
swarms with beings. If by a mighty mental effort we could for 
a moment revert to a similar position, we should find ourselves. 
everywhere surrounded by a host of beings, possibly ` 3 
many in number that to describe them as absolutely innumerable 
wooli fall ridiculously short of the truth. Tt is, therefore, not 
wonderful that the Indian fears to be without his fellow, fears 
even to move beyond the light from his camp fire, and, when 
obliged to do so, carries a fire-brand with him that he may have 
a chance of seeing the beings among whom he moves, Nor is 
it wonderful that occasionally the neighbourhood of their settle- 
ment seems to the Indians to become so ату full of 

athering beings, that the peaiman, who has the power of 
ghting these beings, even when they are invisible, is employed 
to effect a general clearance of the air. | 

That is the simple form of animism which prevails among 
the Indians of Guiana; and it is almost certainly the same that 
has been held by every people while passing through a similar 
early stage of civilisation. It is the earliest recognisable rudi- 
ments from which, by subsequent-modification and development, 
religion in all its higher forms has grown. 

6. Animism, then, is recognition of the existence of spirits : 
and religion, to use the word in its widest sense, is the mental 
attitude which men hold toward these spirits. According as 
men take a more dues view of the nature of spirits, their 
religion is of a higher order. Having already gained some 
knowledge of how far the Indias of Сапа, сюй ise the 
existence of spirits, it now remains to examine their attitude 
toward these spirits. We shall find that the attitude is very 
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low; or, in other words, that religion among them is in one of 
its very earliest stages. It must, however, not be overlooked 
that religion may possibly have advanced, among the ancestors 
of some of the present Indian tribes, to a point higher than that 
at which it now stands; and that it has since reverted to an 
earlier form. It is quite possible, for example, that the old 
Caribs may have had a higher conception of spirits and of their 
. own relation to the spirit-world than that which the Caribs of 
Guiana now have, 

7. It will, perhaps, be easiest to proceed by examining how far 
certain of the chief modilications by which, among all more 
civilised societies, animism has developed in the direction of 
higher religion are discernible among the Indians of Guiana. 
These moditications are—(1) acknowledgment of the everlasting, 
as distinguished from the mere continued existence of the spirit 
after the destruction of the body; (2) a belief in a separate place 
of abode for the spirit when separate from the body; and closely 
connected with this, a belief in the reward or punishment of the 
spirit for the good or evil deeds which it did when in the body ; 
(3) a belief, which has arisen but very gradually, in higher 
spirits, and eventually in a Highest Spirit; and (4) keeping pace 
with the growth of these beliefs, a habit of reverence for, and 
worship of spirits. All these additions to animism spring from 
germs which appear in early stages of civilisation, and grow as 
the people advance in other matters. We shall find that none 
of them have as yet made much progress among the Indians of 
Guiana, 

It is as well here to state that the key to the whole matter, 
as regards these Indians, lies in the fact, to which allusion has 
already more than once been made, that these people look on the 
2 as exactly parallel to the material world known to 
them. Spirits, like material beings, differ from each other only 
in—if the phrase is allowed—their varying degrees of brute force 
and brute cunning, and none are distinguished by the possession 
of anything like divine attributes. Indians, therefore, rega 
disembodied spirits not otherwise than they regard the beings 
still in the body whom they see around them. 

8. There has been great confusion between, on the one hand, 
the simple animistic belief in the continued existence of the spirit 
after the separation of the body; and, on the other hand, the 
doctrine of the everlasting existehce of the spirit which the 
higher religions have founded on that simple belief. The merely 
continued existence, for a period the duration of which the mind 
of the savage man makes no attempt to determine, is implied in 
simple animism. After death, as we have seen, the spirit 
appears in dreams to the survivor; and it is therefore believed 
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still to exist, Moreover, it would be a very unnatural thing if 
the primitive man had any idea of the annihilation of the spirit. 
That a thing the existence of which he has once seen should 
cease to exist, or that a thing should come into existence which 
just before had no existence, are both events which would be 
quite opposed to his simple conception of naturallaw. There 
are naturally many traces among the Indians of Guiana of a 
belief in the continued existence of the spirit, It is sufficiently 
indicated by their habit of burying their dead, with the hammock 
and possibly other utensils which the deceased used during life 
in their houses: for this indicates a belief that the dead man 
will still use his home and hammock, That the houses in which 
such burial has been made are then deserted by the survivors is 
due to the natural objection of the living to dwell among the 
dead. It is instructive to notice that the Indians the 
savannah, whose houses are of a much more substantial kind than 
those in the forest, have relinquished their ancestral habits and 
bring their dead outside their houses, that they may not have 
to abandon buildings, the erection of which has cost so much 
labour. Yet neither these nor any other recorded facts indicate 
that the Indians realise that the existence of the spirit is ever- 
lasting. That is a doctrine which belongs to a very much higher 
stage of religion, And where missionaries and others claim to 
have discovered traces of it among the Indians, they have merely 
mistaken the quite primitive conception of the continuance of 
the existence of the spirit for the doctrines elaborated by civi- 
lised minds, of its everlasting existence, In this one ieu 
point, therefore, the Indians of Guiana are yet in the simplest 
observable stage of animism. 

The spirit continuing to exist after the separation of the body, 
the question naturally arises as to what, according to Indian 
belief, becomes of such separated spirits. This question when 
worked out during many ages by the methods of the higher 
religions finds its answer in heaven and hell, or, in other words, 
of a place of abode for such spirits away from the world, and of 
the reward or punishment of spirits in that place. But the 
Indians, having not yet begun to ask themselves that question, 
think that disembodied spirits remain, as before, on earth, 
unpunished and unrewarded. Sometimes there seems to be 
some idea of the transmigration of the spirit into a new body, 
as when the spirit of a deceased ancestor is recognised in a new- 
born child or in some other animal. Sometimes, again, the 
m is merely supposed to remain disembodied on earth. Yet 

ndians have some idea of a place above the sky, “a heaven, 
floored upon a firmament” (Tylor * Prim. Cult," ii, 69) In 
their folk-lore mention is often made of such a place. For 
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instanee, the Caribs say that they arrived in Guiana through a 
hole in the sky, from a place above. This place is more often 
mentioned as that from which men come, than as that to which 
they go; but the spirits of their hero ancestors are sometimes 
| "i by the Indians to have gone to this place. The spirits of 
Indians in general are certainly not supposed to go there. This 
is just one of the cases in which our own deeply engrained and 
popular notion of a heaven above the sky makes it difficult for 
us to realise the Indian conception. The Indian idea seems to 
me to be that beyond the sky, just as beyond the sea, there is 
nothing akin to our heaven, but another country just such a& 
that in which they live. The ordinary Indian knows that he 
cannot go beyond the sea; yet he occasionally sees other men 
come thence, and he hears from these of lands beyond those 
waters impassable to him. So he sees an apparently firm sky, 
separated by an ocean of air impassable to him, to which, though 
he cannot go, he sees birds go, and even as he thinks, sees the 
spirits of his peaimen go, and which he therefore thinks is a 
country, just such as that he knows, and attainable under certain 
conditions. His legends tell him that men have before now 
climbed down by bush ropes or by tall trees from sky-land ; and 
he thinks it quite possible that he or his fellows may some day 
lind another tree piereing the clouds, or a high hanging йш, 
rope up which he may ascend to skyland. In other words, his 
notion of going to heaven is, not by apotheosis but by entirel 
natural means of travel, This is another point in which 
missionaries and other early observers have unwittingly 
introduced much confusion ; for they have misinterpreted facts 
until they thought that Indians believed not only in a heaven 
such as that of the higher religions, but also in the allotment 
in heaven, or in hell, which is below the earth as heaven is 1 
above, of reward or punishment. The matter is admirably 
illustrated by a passage from Rochefort, * Iles Antilles," p. 430, 
(quoted by Tylor, * Prim. Cult." ii, 79), in which he says of the 
Caribs of the West Indies, who were the ancestors of those now 
in Guiana, that they thought that their brave men would live 
after death in happy islands with once hostile Arawaks as their 
slaves, but that the cowards of their own tribe would, on the 
contrary, serve the Arawaks in the barren land beyond the 
mountains as slaves. Read by itself this passage certainly 
seems to indicate that the Indians believed in a heaven and 
hell, and in retribution. But let us see what further light can 
be thrown on it. Atthe time when Rochefort wrote, the Caribs 
and Arawaks lived in a constant state of mutual hostility, and 
were really in the habit of enslaving each other, Moreover, 
there is strong reason to believe that the Caribs had at that time 
2p2 
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already taken possession of the West Indian Islands, from which 
they had driven the earlier inhabitants, the Arawaks, to the 
mountainous mainland opposite, From the islands the Caribs 
were in the habit of making raids into the inhospitable country 
of the Arawaks whom, if successful, they brought away as 
slaves, by whom, if unsuccessful, they were retained as slaves. 
When, therefore, the Carib said that if he were brave he would 
live in happy islands with Arawaks for slaves, but that if he 
were a coward he would live beyond the mountains a slave to 
some Arawak, he was only describing as his notion of future 
life exactly the state of things to which he was accustomed in 
this life; nor did he indicate any conception of heaven, hell, or 
retribution after death. It must be added that the Indian notion 
which I have described of skyland, and that other notion that 
by his conduct when in the body he may himself effect the 
happiness of his spirit, are probably primitive germs from which 
the higher religions have elaborated heaven, hell, and retribu- 
tion. 

The next point to be considered is as to whether Indians 
believe in any hierarchy of os such as that which forms so 
important a feature in the higher religions. There is nothing to 
indicate that Indians believe in any spirits, except such as are 
or were once situated in material bodies, and differ in rank and 
power only as one man differs in these respects from any other. 
As religion grows, this early form of belief develops into a 
recognition of higher spirits and lower, until in the highest form 
of religion a belief in one Supreme Spirit is attained. But on 
this belief, at a very early stage in the transition which it thus 
makes, is engrafted the very important idea of spirits, many or 
few, which have always been spirits and never specially asso- 
ciated with any material body, Until the point at which this 
new idea із engrafted it cannot be said that there is any belief 
in a spiritual hierarchy, The Indians of Guiana have not yet 
attained this belief; they only know no spirits but those of men 
or other material bodies, and have no conception of any that 
are only or chiefly T i£, they know no god. 

The process by which the idea of a. difference in the authori- 
tative rank of spirits is attained seems to be by a generalisation 
of those spirits of equal power which form the earlier subject of 
belief—eyg., the belief in a separate spirit in each body of water, 
river, spring, rain, sea, or whatever its nature, probably passes 
by generalisation into a belief in one more powerful water-spirit. 
Tt will presently be shown that the Indians of Guiana have 
made hardly any advance even in this direction. The process 
hy which the first idea is gained of gods, of beings, that is, who 
have always been spirits, except when temporarily and for their 
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own purposes they have put themselves into bodies, and who 
in some, if not in all cases, have had some share in the creation 
of man and the visible world, is not so easily explained; but 
this is of little consequence here since all that is necessary is to 
show that the Indians have not yet attained any such notion, 

The idea of a difference in the authoritative rank of spirits is 
not yet discernible in Guiana. It is, indeed, fully recognised 
that some spirits are more to be feared than others, in that some 
excel in physical power or cunning. For instance, the spirits of 
all rocks are supposed to be capable of harm; but again and 
again I have come across instances in which special rocks, 
such as the famous sculptured rocks, are more especially 
dreaded. But this is only because such rocks are more malig- 
nant. The matter may be made plain in this way. Not every 
river, but every bend and portion of a river, has a spirit; and 
though all these are regarded "s harmful, in that Indians 
have been drowned even in still water, yet the spirits of the 
falls, cataracts, or rapids are more especially dreaded, in that 
Indians have been much more frequently drowned in such 
places. But this idea of a difference in the degree of brute 
power or malignancy in various spirit-possessed objects is quite 
distinct from any belief in the possession by certain spirits of 
authority over other spirits and, consequently, indirectly of 
greater authority over men. The latter belief, which may be 
ticketed as a belief in a hierarchy of spirits, seems totally absent 
from the Indian mind. 
_ it has been presumed that traces of a belief in such a hierarchy 
have been found among other peoples, in their recognition of a 
sun-spirit, a moon-spirit, à water-spirit, and so on. Such spirits 
are certainly recognised in Guiana. On one occasion during an 
eclipse of the sun the Arawaks, among whom I happened to be, 
rushed from their houses with loud shouts and yells, and with 
frantic gestures, to separate, as they explained, the sun and moon 
which were fighting. But, at least as far as the Indians of 
Guiana are concerned, I do not believe that they distinguish 
such beings as sun and moon, or such other natural phenomena 
as winds and storms, from men and other animals, from planta 
and other inanimate objects, or from any other beings whatso- 
ever. All are of the same kind, each with a body anda spirit, 
and they differ from each other only in that some are physically 
more powerful than others; nor have any of them any sort of 
authority over any others. 

ated ay that various words have been found in all, or 
nearly all the languages of Guiana, which have been su posed 
to be names of a Supreme Being, God, a Great Spirit, in the sense 
which those phrases bear in the language of the higher religions. 
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These names, as far as they are known to me, are— _ 
| Tamosi = “the ancient one.” 
True Caribs4 Tamosi Kabotan = “the ancient 
E one in sky-land." 
| Ackawoi, Mackonamia (?) 
Macusi, Kutti (probably only corrupt for Dutch, 
gott) 





Wa murreta kwonci = “our maker,” 

Arawak4 Wa cinaci = “ our father,” 

If-lici wa cinaci = “ our great father.” 
en ipae = d maker." 

Waprana. ‘Tomingatoo (7 

It will be seen that ofthese I am only able to explain the 
exact logical meaning of the two true Carib words, of the two 
Arawak words, and of the Warrau word. In these words only 
three ideas are expressed : and these are (1) one who lived long 
ago and who is now in sky-land; (2) the maker of the Indians ; 
and (3) their father. Now none of these in any way involves the 
attributes of a god. They all point rather to a conception, 
which is certainly present in all Indian minds, that their remote 
ancestors, of whom they are accustomed to speak as their fathers, 
or by a very natural figure of speech, as their makers, came into 
their present homes from some other country, which is some- 
times said to have been that entirely natural country which is 
separated from Guiana by the ocean of the air. When these 
same ancestors are said still to exist in that other place, this 
onl E DA PASGA baya moroed thd ooa Ut ai 
back to the old country. Thus these supposed gods are probably 
but the traditional ancestors of each tribe. Moreover it must be 
remembered that these words expressing gods were first noted 
by missionaries, and were eagerly seized upon by them and used, 
as ^ natural to express the God which they themselves 
preached. 

To repeat what has perhaps been said wearisomely often 
already : there are, aecording to Indian belief, no spirits but such 
as either are or originally were embodied in material bodies ; 
and no apotheosis has of these made gods or a god. | 

Once more, however:—in the idea of ancestral spirits still 
existing, there is a germ which might under certain circum- 
stances develop into that leading conception of the higher 
religions, the conception of a fatherly and creating God. 

One other es claims mention in connection with Indian 
animism. In all systems of religion, belief in spirits and wor- 
ship of spirits are-two very distinct things, though the fact that 
in the higher religions the two are found almost invariably 
associated has induced civilised men to regard them as nearly 
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inseparable, But in a purely animistie system of religion, such 
as that with which we are now concerned, in which no hierarchy 
of spirits is recognised, there can be no worship, in that the 
latter implies reverence and adoration. 

To uni nd the matter as it is exhibited in Guiana, it is 
necessary to recall the attitude of the Indians toward spiritual 
beings. There are, it is thought, no spirits except such as differ 
only according to their greater or less degree of physical power, 
and of these some are harmless, others are RIS but while 
the harmful spirits are very active in their power of affecting 
men, the harmless are perfectly and entirely inactive in this 

pact. Itis somewhat difficult to realise this Indian view. 

that can be said of itis, that all the good that befalls him 
the Indian accepts either without enquiry as to its cause or as 
the result of his own exertions: and that all the evil that befalla 
him he regards as inflicted by malignant spirits, Accordingly 
the Indian performs no acts to attract the good-will of spirits ; 
but he does constantly so act, and so avoid actions, as to avert 
the ill-will of other spirits. For example, he is, as has been told, 
careful not to look at, or even to mention certain rocks and other 
objects. In this connection, one universal and very common 
custom of the Indians of Guiana is very noticeable. Before 
attempting to shoot a cataract for the first time, on first sight of 
any new place, every time a sculptured rock or striking 
mountain or stone is seen, the Indians avert the ill-will of the 
spirits of such places by rubbing red-pepper (capsicums) each 
into his or her eyes. For instance, on reaching the rock in the 
Corentyn river, called from the sculpture on it, Temehri, the 
Indians—men, women, and children—from 20 to 30 in number— 
who accompanied me, immediately busily began this painful 
operation of pepper-rubbing, The extreme pain of the operation 
as performed thoroughly by the Indians, I can faintly realise 
from my own sufferings when 1 have occasionally rubbed my 
eyes with my fingers immediately after handling red pepper; 
and also from the fact that, though the older practitioners inflict 
this self-torture with the utmost stoicism, I have occasionally 
seen the otherwise rare sight of Indians—children and even 
young men—sobbing under the pain of the infliction. Yet I never 
passed a cataract, or any other of the objects above mentioned, 
in the company of Indians, without seeing this ceremony per- 
formed. Sometimes, when by a rare chance no member of the 
party had had the forethought to provide pepper, lime-juice 
was used instead; and once, when neither pepper nor limes 
were at hand, a piece of blue indigo-dyed cloth was carefully 
soaked, and the dye was then injected in the eyes of the whole 
party. The whole ceremony is an attempt to avoid attracting 





the attention of harmful spirits. If it is absolutely necessary to 
pass a bad rock or a spiteful cataract, these objects are not’ 
nentioned during the passage, are not looked at more than is 
necessary, and artificial means, such as blinding the eyes with 
pepper-juice, are even used to avoid the dreaded sight ; for just 
as, according to the old story, the ostrich which has covered its 
own eyes thinks itself hidden from its pursuers, so the Indian, 
having prevented himself from seeing a harmful being, thinks 
that the latter does not see him. This habit of avoidance of ` 
dreaded beings forms the only ceremonial observance practised 
by the Indians. ae 
9. In conclusion, two things remain to be noted. First, that 
the animism of the Indians of Guiana is of a very pure kind, 
and unaffected by any of the modifications which change ani- 
mism into higher religion. And, secondly, that this animism of 
Guiana, as probably in more or less degree that of the whole of 
America, is of a very much more primitive kind than has as yet 
been suspected by students of religious evolution. 





Disevesron. 


Mr. Prounpes said that if the author could afford information 
as to the existence of human sacrifice and similar rites, it would 
be of value. He remarked that this interesting paper was a con- 
tribution to folk-lore of all the more importance coming as it did 
from one who had resided amongst the natives. It furnished 
another link in the long chain of evidence of the primitive con- 
dition of the peoples on both sides of the North Pacific, and to the 
comparative student of folk-lore it was most useful. 

ir. JAMES Heywoop deemed it probable that the Indians of 
British Guiana had a higher object of worship than the spirit of 
the sun or the qos of the moon, Dutch missionaries may have 
taught some of those Indians the Dutch name for the Deity, but 
the worship of the Great Spirit is wide-spread among American 
Indians. The speaker was acquainted with religious opinions of the 
Six Nations’ Indians, in the Tuscarora Reserve, County of Brant, 
Canada West, and their epithet for exalted, or immensely extended, 
was “ great :" thus they termed Queen Victoria the “ great mother," 
and the ooean was the “ great water.” With the North American 
Indians generally the Deity is the “Great Spirit,” whom the 
worship. Similar opinions, according to the works of various North 
American writers, prevail in different parts of the United States of 
North America, among the Indians. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that religious views of a like kind may have existed from 

remote antiquity am the Indians of the northern part of 
Both dun quity among part 

Dr. Hack Ture remarked that there were two facts stated in 
the paper which more especially interested him: one was the 
extraordinary fear which the Indians of Guiana entertained for 
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invisible agencies. He thought we often overlooked the real 
mental safety which savages endured from this dread of spirits, 
We were too apt to associate fear of this kind exclusively with the 
fanaticism and superstition of religions of more civilised nations. 
With the people of Guiana, therefore, this belief must exercise a 
very considerable influence upon their minds, and was caleulated 
to overthrow their balance in some instances. The other point was 
the vivid reality of their dreams. This was a most curious fact; 
and he had little doubt that the same confusion—the same inability 
io distinguish between dreams and the actual occurrences of 
life happened with certain of the insane. It was not at all 
uncommon for lunatics to assert, in the most positive terms, that 
various things had befallen them in the night, that they had been 
assaulted, &c., and the foundation of these delusions was, he thou ht, 
often laid in vivid dreams, which to them were as real as they 
appeared to be with the Indians of Guiana. There was no reference 
in the paper to the insane in Guiana, and he should like to ask the 
author whether he had met Th any, or with RE. If so, were 
they regarded as possessed by evil spirits, or looked upon as the 
Mod favourites of heaven ? " There was one more point o» which 
he should like to be informed. Was there no crime of witchcraft 
recognised in Guiana P Were not witches punished for their 
роса malignant influences? So faras he had been able to 
gat er from this paper, which was one of the most interesting he 

d ever listened to, the fears of the people were directed towards 
отео powers only, and not to persons supposed to be in league 
with them. 

Mr. R. W. FeLkix observed- that the anthor had mentioned that 
the Indians are in the habit of taking with them a lighted firebrand 
when leaving a camp at night, for the purpose of frightening away 
the spirits. He should like to ask him if there were any other 
practical object in so doing, such as lighting up the path, or asa 
mark that they belong to the camp. He asked this question 
because in his journey in Central Africa he had often seen this 
done by the natives. On enquiring why, he was told it was to 
frighten away the devil, but he found on farther enquiring, that 
the custom arose from a rule, that a firebrand must be taken by any- 
one leaving the camp at night to show the watchman on his return 
that he belonged to the camp, and was neither an enemy nor a 

rief, 


Professor Fuower, Mr. A. L. Lewis, Mr. G. M. ATKINSON, M. 
Beetis, and Mr. J. Pagx Harrison also joined in the discussion, 

Мг, тм Tuus, in answer to various questions addressed to him, 
stated that his study of animism had been but a part of the Indian 
social history, garded as a whole, and that he had had some 
difficnity in confining the remarks just made by him strictly to 
animism. He was now asked whether he had found any traces of 
stone circles, of human sacrifice, of rock inscription, of magic, and 
soon. No doubt all these and many other matters were more or 
less directly connected with the religion of the Indians; but time 
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failing, he must refer his questioners to a series of panes Coane 
with all these matters which he had already placed in the hands of a 
rinter. There was just one point on which he would like to make 
her remark. And that was that several of those who had 
po ee Dad eed to the terrible evil of the state 
f superstition in which the Indians were deseribed-as living. He 
wished to point out that there was also good in this superstition : 
that the fear in which the Indians lived of unwittingly offending 
the countless beings visible and invisible among which they felt 
themselves to be, kept them very strictly within their own rights 
and from offending against the rights of others. 


On the Discovery of CHERT IMPLEMENTS in STRATIFIED GRAVEL 
in the NILE VALLEY near THEBES. By Major-General Pirt 
Rivers, F.R.S., President, Anthrop. Inst. 


(A Paper read before the Institute on June 14, 1881.) 


HAVING paid a hurried visit ор in March of the present year 
(1881), my attention was naturally turned to the question relating 
to the occurrence of flint or chert implements in the Nile valley. 
The subject, as Anthropologists are aware, has been much 
` discussed of late, and its importance arises from its special 

paring on the antiquity of man. Our own journal has con- 
buted its quota to the controversy, and the papers by Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Jukes Browne, Captain Burton, and others are 
well known to members of the Institute. 

I wil not ask the Institute to follow me in reviewing the 
history of this discussion, the materials for which are to be 
found in the papers I have alluded to, and many others by men 
of equal ability, a list of whose. names would alone suffice to 
prove the great attention and research that have been brought 
to bear upon the subject. 

Perhaps the present state of the question may be best 
summarised by quoting the opinion of Sir John Lubbock, one of 
the latest contributors to the archeology of the stone age in 





E 
- 





After carefully examining the various sites in which imple- 
ments have been found on the surface in the Nile valley, and 
а рти colleetion of them, he eame to the conclusion 
that their forms mostly resembled those of palwolithic imple- 
ments found in Europe, and that they were probably pre- 

gy This, however, being an argument based upon resem- 
blance of form only, cannot be considered conclusive, and Captain 
Burton, who followed Sir John in an examination of the sites 
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though favouring the same view, still leaves the question open 
so far as date is concerned. It is unnecessary to remind the 
Institute that the doubt in this matter arises from the known 
fact that the Egyptians used flint implements in embalming and 
for ceremonial purposes, and ND d been supposed 
by some, that when the débris of flint implement-making 
(ateliers) are found on the surface in the neighbourhood of 
tombs it indicates nothing more than the manufacture of flints 
for this object. The enormous number of these workshops 
might, however, be used as an argument аза their having 
been employed for this purpose alone. — Sir John observed that 
flint flakes were found only on the slopes of the hills above the 
level of the inundations, and that in the neighbourhood of the 
temples in the plains they were wanting. My own observation 
confirms this fact. I found few, if any, traces of the manufacture 
of flints around Karnac or Abydus, whilst they were abundant 
near Koorneh and Asyoot, at the foot of the Lybian range. But 
then the question might suggest itself :—If the flints were used 
for embalming, might not their presence above the line of the 
inundation arise from the position of the tombs which are all 
cut in the hill sides ? 

Figs. 1, 2,and 3, Plate XXVIII, are illustrations of chert 
implements found by me on the slopes of the hills near Asyoot, 
in the vicinity of the tomb of Meri-ka-ra, a dignitary of the 
XIIIth Dynasty. Fig. 1 арр to be a kind of edged tool, 
sharp at the bottom and reduced to a tang at the top. Fig. 2 
might be a hammer or an agricultural tool; it is also trimmed 
at the top for insertion into a handle or haft of some kind, 
Fig. 3 is a flake. The stone of the hill is limestone, and the 
chert flakes and tools which are found in the neighbourhood 
must have been imported from the interior. Such tools as are 
represented in the plate wer have been used in excavating thé 
tombe, but there is no proof of it ; they might equally КаК ыда 
brought to the place in pre-Egyptian times. | 

In the limestone of Asyoot, as well as the sandstone at Thebes, 
I ascertained by experiment that the hieroglyphics can be easily 
. worked with flint. When first excavated, the limestone is 
easily cut with flint or chert, but it hardens by exposure. At 
Thebes, also, I picked up à piece of sandstone, which had fallen 
off the Temple of Koorneh, and a chert flake that was lyi 
beside it, and with the latter I first squared the sides of the 
stone, then smoothed the face of it, and afterwards, taki: the 
point of the same flint, I cut upon it a human head and modium 
which might almost be taken for an Egyptian original, com- 
pleting the whole in about twenty minutes, În deed, I believe that 
when properly hafted no better material could be employed for 
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the purpose than flint or chert which by fracture in use renews 
its own edge as work proceeds. 

Ofthe use of metal in squaring the large blocks, there is 
abundant evidence on some of the Theban monuments, The 
marks of chisels about 08 inches (002 m.) in width, which 
from their uniform size could be of no other material than bronze 
or iron, can be traced all over the blocks. The successive blows 
ofa hammer are shown by cuts succeeding each other at the 
distance of 0-4 inches (0°01 m.) from edge to edge, and some of 
these Mr. Campbell and myself traced underneath the paint or 
plaster on the columns at Medeenet Haboo. The plaster flaking 
off retained the casts of the chisel marks upon its under side, 
But it is remarkable that on the faces of the inscribed parts, 
and in the hieroglyphics, we could find no tool marks after 
lengthened search, and with the result of the experiment which 
I have mentioned fresh upon my mind, I came to the conclusion 
that the hieroglyphics might very possibly have been made 
by scraping with a flint, thereby meeting the views of those 
who believe with Mariette Sm Mr. Chabas, and others, that 
flint may have been used by the Egyptians for certain purposes, 
but by ho means negativing the opinion held by Sir John 
Lubbock and other prehistorians, that they belong more especially 
to ара times. е Ше fact of their having been 
employed by the Egyptians for embalming and other purposes 
а with the dead, lends кайна to the vio that 
they may have been so employed as survivals dating back to a 
time when no other material was known, mortuary customs 
being at all times and in all pl those in which the remi- 
niscense of bygone ages are most likely to be found. 

When at Luxor I was taken by Mr. Campbell to a little knoll 
called Gebel Lahamare, about a mile north-east of Koorneh, where 
а large number of flakes are to be seen on the surface. They 
occupy the whole of the hill, and from the fact of the greater 
part of them being fractured or flaked by hand, I have little 
doubt that they must have been conveyed to this spot for the 








ürpose. 

It is remarkable that amongst the enormous number of flakes 
which cover the surface at this spot, we scarcely fuund one 
which had marks of secondary chipping, whilst on the raised 

lateau called Gebel Assart which lies between this and 

.oormeh, the surface, equally thickly strewed with flakes, was 
covered with flakes which had secondary chipping on their 
sides and edges, This shows a difference in the purpose of the 
manufacture in the two places, but in neither of them did I 
find a single perfect implement. 

Fig. 4, Plate XXIX, a good example of a small tongue-shapeil 
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punc lithie type, was found on the lower ground nearer the 
ighest flood mark, and fig. 5, Plate XXIX, resembling somewhat 
a neolithic celt, was found in the waddy (A.B. Plate XXVII), to 
be hereafter mentioned. Fig. 6, Plate XXX, is a specimen of а 
hollow seraper used for rounding and planing the-surface of 
wooden sticks or shafts,* and was the only worked tool I found 
at Gebel Lahamare. This form of tool I have. before identified 
with paleolithic forms at the palwolithic station at Bois du 
Rocher, near Dinan, in Brittany. Ithere found a number of them 
of smaller size, the other forms at that station being invariably 
palwolithic. It will be seen by examining the two sides of this 
flint represented in A and n (fig. 6, Plate XXX), that on the 
side A, the facet which contains the concavity which has been used 
as a plane for round surfaces is quite smooth, whereas on the 
other side B, it is worked in innumerable chips and minute 
facets. This has doubtless been produced by use, the flint 
having been drawn along the stick from the side 4 to the side p, 
thereby producing facets on the side p only, and causing the 
bevelled edge represented at D in the section c. | 

Before quitting the subject of these surface flints I may allude to 
two remarkable objects in my collection the origin of which had 
considerable light thrown upon them by my visit to Thebes, I 
had for some years possessed two flint bracelets, which had 
attracted the attention of anthropologists on account of their 
excellent workmanship. These are represented, full size, in figs, 
Vand 8, Plate XXXI. They were found in one of the tombs near 
Koorneh, but no further particulars respecting them had reached 
me. These objects being unique, so far as I know, and being 
undoubtedly genuine, it had always struck me as singular that 
so unsuitable a material as flint should have been employed for 
the purpose. The bracelets are entirely formed by chipping, no 
grinding or polishing being seen on any part of their surface, 
Amongst the flints which strewed the surface on Gebel Assart were 
a large number of round nodules, of which some specimens are 
represented, half size, in figs. 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, Plate XX XII. 
They were evidently imported to this spot for flaking, and most 
of them were more or less chipped by the flint workers Th 
all consist of a central body surrounded by a ring of the same 
material, Mr. Newbold describes these bodies thus: “| may 
briefly notice,” he says, “ some singular silicions bodies that ocea- 
sionally occur embedded in the marne limestone, and are 
particularly numerous in the limestone rocks of Thebes, They 
cover the débris at the foot of the cliffs in such profusion that 
they are termed by the Arabs ‘nuktah,’ or drops which they 
suppose to have been rained from heaven, They are also seen 


* Evans's” Ancient Bione Implements," p. 287, 





there in sifu deposited conformably in a horizontal layer of 
whitish marl in the earthy white limestone which abounds in 
thin seams of crystallised gypsum, muriate of soda, and cale 
spar. These bodies ЖОЛЫ А assume the shape of spheroids en- 
by a belt resembling the delineation mee a planet with its 
belt (fg. 9, Plate XXXII). Two are sometimes connected 
together, whilst others assume various modifications of form. 
Per have a thin whitish coating, and in the interior ог реса 
rish or brownish chert (see fig. 12, Plate XXXII). 

Phil. Journal,” April, 1841), who lately examined des 
silicious spheroids, terms them ocellated stones, or morpholites ; 
he found no traces of organic structure, and is of opinion that 
they are the result of erystalloidal or morpholitic force. Their 
structure does not present radiation from the cae nor any 
appreciable crystalline development in their parallel рапа. : | 
formation founded on uniform laws, which coc PE 
always, parted from many axes of formation. In the RN 
structure of these bodies Ehrenberg discovered foreign bodies, 
small stones, fragments of granite, &c.” 

ах far is the description given of them by Mr. Newbold and 
threnberg ; but what concerns more immediately the subject of 
5 present communication is that when fractured along their 
broadest, axes (fig. 12, Plate XXXII) the material is seen to be 
distributed in concentric rings ee a centre differing from 
the remainder in colour only. от belt surrounding the 
Ses bedy i often divided fom % o T sti yvonne 
and sometimes the ring only is found, as seen in the semi- 
circular portion of one represented in fig. 15, Plate XXXII. 
The material is identical with that of the bracelets in my posses- 
sion, and it seems evident that the idea of forming a bracelet 









of them has been su by the form of the stones. By 
chipping out r central у or by using a flint from which the 
central body peared through natural causes, the 


remaining eg cu pe be chipped into the form of the 
bracelets represented in figs. 7 and 8, Plate XXXI, thus 
accounting for the existence of an abnormal structure, which, as 
anthropologists are aware, so rarely present itself in relics of a 
barbarous age. 

Fig. 14, Plate XXXIII, is a remarkable specimen of a flint 
knife,* obtained from a tomb at Kom Ombos in the year 1874 : it 
has probably been one of the flint knives used by the Egyptians 
in embalming the dead ; it is 12-05 inch in length and 036 inch 
greatest thickness. As a specimen of flint chipping it is un- 
equalled, being worked in long facets across the face of the blade. 


* This knife and the flint bracelets were obtained by Mr. McCallum, the 
artist, from whose possession they passed into my collection. 
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So long, however, as the finds of palolithic implements were 
confined to the surface, all conjectures respecting date, as Mariette 
Bey truly observes, are hypothetical; probabilities may be put 
forward again and again and may be refuted by probabilities 
equally cogent on the other side. Р 

It is to stratified deposits of gravel or alluvium that we must 
look for evidence such as that which in Europe has satisfied 
anthropologists of the antiquity of the implements found in 
them. M. Arcelin is said by Sir John Lubbock to have stated 
that the deposit of worked flints on the sides of the valley at 
Abu-Mangar extend beneath the modern deposits of the Nile; 
but Sir J is himself was unable to verify this observation. Mr. 
Jukes Browne found many flints on the surface of the platean 
near Helwan, but not beneath the surface, Since this, however, 
Dr. Mook appears to have found them in alluvial deposits near 
this place, in association with the bones of zebra, camel, hyena, 
ostrich and other animals, which have since retreated further 
south." 

Upon the gravels of the Nile valley little appears to have 
been written. Mr. Leonard Horner, in his two papers in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions," scarcely touches upon them, nor 
does Mr. Newbold treat upon them in any detail, and so far as 
lam aware any light that can be obtained as to their mode of 
deposition must be derived chiefly by analogy from other 
войгсез. 

I have already said that the low plateau to the north-east of 
Koorneh, called Gebel Assart (see E, Plate XXVII), is covered 
with the débris of chert workshops. So thickly are these flints 
strewed upon the surface that the whole of the ground, when 
viewed from the little hill called Elwat-el-Deban, or the * Hill of 
Flies" (see D, Plate XXVII, and fig. 15, Plate XXXVI), appears 
to be distributed in brown patches where they oceur, the chert 
fragments having assumed that colour by age. The soil beneat 
consists of indurated gravel composed of chert and limestone 
cemented together by carbonate of li osit 
appears to have been washed down from the Bab-el-Molook, a 
tributary valley in which the tombs of the kings are situated, 
and to have spread out on the plain in a fan shape between the 
gorge of the valley and the Nile. Through this delta or fan of 
gravel a waddy (a.n., Plate XXVII, and fig. 15, Plate XXXIV) 
about 80 paces (61-0 metres) mean width, has cut its way to a 
lower level and how extends from the gorge of the valley to the 
margin of the highest Nile floods, passing through the fan for à 







* Professor H. Haynes also found implement; сата 
Thebes. but on Ше аштын ies ound implements of pnleolithic form near 
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- distance of nearly 2,000 paces (1,540*0 metres) and opening into 
the plain about 270 ps (2070 metres) to the east of the 
Temple of Koorneh. e bottom of the waddy throughout this 
space slopes ata very slight angle of not more than half a 
degree, and the surface of the delta of gravel on each side has 
scarcely a greater angle, but of mud in the section on the 
sides of the waddy are seen to slope down at an angle varying 
from 2 to 24 degrees towards the Nile, showing in all probability 
that the delta of gravel was formed gradually as it extended 
from the centre to the circumference. This appears to me the 
most rational way of accounting for the deposits in question, 
though it must be admitted that there are places in the valley 
where the gravel, when viewed from the Nile, appears to abut 
upon the precipitous sides of the range of hills in a way that 
would require a different interpretation, but the subject requires 
more time and detailed study than I was able to afford to it. 
When viewed from the " Hill of Flies," the entire length of 
the waddy (aB. Plate XXVII), as it passes through the gravel 
hills, is exposed to view, but it is noticed that the brown patches 
of chert which I have alluded to as occurring on the surface of 
the delta are not continued in the bottom of the waddy, which is 
seen as a white streak throughout its length. This proves that 
the flints on the surface of the delta were imported for fabrication 
at a prior date to the completion of the cutting of the "way. 
for had they been Enel subsequently, there is no ostensible 
reason why the flint-workers should not have occupied the 
bottom of the waddy also; nor, on the other hand, does it appear 
likely that the use of flint had entirely ceased when the waddy 
had reached its present depth, because flint flakes, though not so 
abundant as on the delta above, are found on the surface of the 
waddy. Fig. 5, Plate XXIX, which approaches most closely to a 
celt of the nevlithic type, although its form does not necessarily 
prove it to be neolithic, was picked up by me in the waddy, 
and in one place I found a deposit of chert flakes which 
appeared to have been struck off on the spot. 

It is certain, however, that in Egyptian times the waddy had 
reached its present dimensions, and that it has never changed 
materially since, for the sides rising at a more or less abrupt 
angle in places to a height of 9 feet to 19 feet (5 to 6 metres) 
have been cut into tombs, which consist of flat-topped chambers 
and galleries supported by square pillars of yravel, and the floors 
of which are in some instances nearly on the level of the bottom 
of the waddy. (See the section across the waddy, figs. 18 to 
20, Plate XXXIV.) 

The gravel had become so indurated at the time these tombs 
were cut as to form a conglomerate. The tops of the chambers 
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CHERT IMPLEMENTS FÜUND ON THE SURFACE 
HEAR THE TOMS OF MERICARA, ASYOOT 
HALF SIZE. 
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HOLLOW SCRAPER FOUND ON TKE SURFACE AT GEBEL LAHA-MARE 
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are геу flat, and 14 feet (4:250 metres) square in some 
cases, and the pillars averaging 23 inches (0-6 metres) square 
have retained the sharpness of their edges to the present time, 
and in one of them a seam of mud is seen in the middle of the 


about to record is likely to be more widely known hereafter 
than the author of it, it seems proper that I should mention 
here that I had qualified myself for the search by previous 
investigations of the like kind. For some years I had made a 
particular study of river gravels. I had discovered paleolithic 
implements in situ in the drift gravel at Acton. the first 
which up to that time had been found in that par of the 

1e8 valley, a record of which 1s in the * Quarterly Journal " of 
the Geological Society. I had also examined every section in 
which palolithic implements had been found by others in 
England or on the Continent. Following the example of Dr, 


ago, and had by that means acquired a thorough knowledge of 
the fracture of flint, a qualification of the first necessity to any 
one who proposes to examine я section of gravel for this purpose, 
because only a small portion of the sides of any flint is exposed 
to View in a section, and it requires the eye of an expert to 
distinguish from amongst the innumerable fragments of chert, of 
which a cherty gravel is composed, those which it is worth while 
excavating for t purpose of examination. Of the fragments 
thus unearthed for examination, only a small proportion even in 
the most productive site will be found to bear the recognised 
marks of human agency which constitute a flint flake, and wl ich, 
48 all prehistoric archeologists are aware, consists of a combi- 
nation on the same flint of a bulb of percussion on the smooth 
Tace, one or more facets at the back cansed by blows delivered in 
the same direction as that by which the bulb on the other face 
was produced, and on the top of the flake, contiguous to the 
bulb, the small residuum of the surface of the core from which 
the flake was made. 

I had not long to look before several flakes such as I have 
described turned up in positions which proved unmistakably that 
they were constituent parts of the gravel. The section fig. 17, 
Plate XXXIV, here shows 3 feet 9 inches (115 metres) of 
gravel on. the top composed of subangular and rounded chert 
and limestones, then 13 inches (0-33 metres) of hardened mud 
somewhat similar in colour tothe Nile mud, but Minds with 
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occasional flints, and sloping at an angle of 24 degrees towards 
the Nile, then gravel again of the same materials as before. 

The flakes were found chiefly beneath the mud seam at 
distances of 64 to 10 feet (2 to 3 metres) from the surface ; they 
are of the ordinary kind, having bulbs of pereussion and facets, 
drawings of which are given in figs. 22 to 26, Plates XXXV and 
XXXVI. Of the fact of their forming constituent portions of the 
gravel, none who saw them in situ could for a moment doubt ; but 
in order to afford proof that the recognised marks of human 
agency were not derived from the blows of the Egyptian workmen 
in excavating the tombs, special care was taken to observe and 
record the position of the bulbs and favets as they lay in the 
m Fig. 24, Plate XXXV, affords an example of this; this 
fake, which it will be seen has a bulb, two facets, and a piece of 
the surface of the core, was found in the evenly cut side of one 
of the tombs. The point of it (a,a, a, fig. 24, Plate XX XV) had 
been cut off flush with the side in forming the tomb, the thin 
section of it only appearing on the surface of the tomb as shown 
in the front and side view represented in fig. 21, Plate XXXIV. 

In order to examine the position of the facets and bulb, the 
vel was first chiselled away from beneath it, but it was so 

that it took two of us nearly ten minutes to excavate it. 
Having cleared the part below the flake it was then let down, 
when it was seen that the bulb on the smooth face and the two 

facets on the back had been formed by blows of a hammer which 
were delivered in a direction which was inwards as the flake 
lay, and must therefore have been formed before the flake 
was buried in the gravel. The same observations were made in the 
ense of all the other flakes, seven of which were thus removed 
from the gravel on the first day. This was the 4th March. 

Realising the importance of obtaining a competent witness to 
the position of these flints, I at once communicated the result to 
Mr. Campbell, F.G.S, who was stopping at Luxor. He accom- 
panied me to the spot on the 6th, and satisfied himself upon the 
poet nr chiselling several flakes out of the gravel with his own 

3 ; verifying the observation with respect to the position of 
the bulbs and facets as the fiakes were removed from the 
matrix. 

We then examined the sides of the waddy north wards to see 
how far the flakes could be found in the gravel in the direction 
of the opening of the gorge. Another, in this case an implement 
of palæolithic type (fig. 25, Plate XXXVI), was found 5 feet 
(1-6 metres) from the top as shown in the section (fig. 16, Plate 
XXXIV) The sides of the waddy were here nearly 14 feet 
(4250) high, and the gravel was composed of the same materials 
S bels 
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This wasabout 400 paces (300-0 metres) from the margin of 
the delta, and about 500 paces (400"0 metres) from the mark of 
the highest Nile floods, so that the whole of the gravel between 
this and the Nile must have been formed during the period that 
flint was used in this place. Higher than this we could find no 
trace of implements, nor could any shells or bones be found ; 
but I left Mr. Campbell at Luxor, and have reason to hope that 
his geologieal experience may be the means of throwing further 
light on this i AUN part of the question; but the gravel, it 
will be observed, has nearly the consisteney of stone, and to. 
quarry it for the sole chance of finding bones would bea work 
of great time and labour. I was reluetantly compelled to leave 
this part of the subject to future explorers, 

lt now remains only to consider the value as evidence of the 
facts which have been adduced. Considering the action of 
carbonate of lime in cementing the particles of gravel together 
the circumstances of its being formed into a conglomerate need 
not in itself be taken to imply very great antiquity. Mr. New- 
bold observed in the calcareous cliffs skirting the Mediterranean 
between Alexandria and Aboukir, a bed, 1 foot thick, of bleached 
human bones derived from ancient Roman graves, Which had 
been washed into their present position by drainage water 
running from the higher ground to the sea, and which were 
covered with a layer of gravel and sand varying from a few 
inches to 3 or 4 feet, which had been agglutinated together by 
carbonate of lime and ferruginous matter deposited by drainage 
water. 

In other places in the Nile valley he also speaks of recent 
rocks formed in this way. But here at Thebes we have to deal 
with a mass of gravel extending 400 paces (300-0 metres) along 
the radius of the fan, and from 10 to 20 feet (3 to 6 metres) 
in thickness, all which has been deposited since flints were in 
I have failed to ascertain the exact period of the tombs cut 
in this gravel in the sides of which the flint flakes were dis- 
covered. But within certain limits their date can be fixed, 
The fragments of pottery found in them have been submitted to 
Dr. Birch, who pronounces them to be not later than the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, and perhaps earlier. Five skulls found in 
them, the dimensions of which are given in the accompanying 
tables (Appendix A), are of the usual Egyptian type; the skulls 
are dolicho-cephalic ; mean cephalie, index 750; nasal index, 
513; orbital index, 872; alveolar index, 1,012; measured 
according to Professor Flowers method. The fragments of 
mummy cloth in which they were contained were found in the 
tombs; they show no trace of bitumen, the skulls being as 
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white as any prehistoric skull found in this country. That 
might either imply an early date, or that they belonged to 
the poorer class of Egyptians who did not use bitumen— 
probably the latter, as the graves of the richer class were 
usually excavated in the harder rocks. 
_ The nearest tombs to the north-west, those of Drah-Abool- 
Negga, are of the XIth Dynasty, The particular tombs which 
I am describing are not marked in the“ Description de l'Egypte," 
published in 1809, but those situated nearer the second section 
are there marked Hypogée. Those now in question are given 
in the plates of Lepsius’ great work, and are also marked in 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s topography. Even supposing the 
tombs to be of the latest period assigned to them, viz., the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, this may carry us back as far as 3500 years 
€ the present time, for the date of the excavation of the 
But it is to considerations relating to the formation of the 
delta that we must look chiefly for determining approximately 
the age of the gravel. I am not aware that the ile gravel 
has been carefully studied by any geologist. Probably Mr. Camp- 
bell can give the Institute more information upon this subject 
than any one else; but Mr. Drew, in the XXIXth vol. of the 
"Quarterly Journal" of the Geologieal Society, has described 
similar deposits in the valley of the Upper Indus. It appears 
to be generally admitted by geologists that the Nile has not 
cut its own channel in later times, but has followed a furrow made 
previously to the last rise of this district above the ocean. If so, we 
may discard from consideration all idea of gravel deposits left by 
the Nile on the sides of its valley as it worked its way down. 
We must suppose the gravel under consideration to have been 
brought down from the side valley before alluded to and spread 
out in s fan or delta similar to that described in Mr. Drews 
paper at Pamzalan, Changchenmo, Ladakh, a drawing of which, 
extracted from his paper, is given at fig. 27, Plate XXX. It is 
there shown how the main river rising, or changing its course, 
has eaten into the edge of the fan and formed a cliff of greater 
or less height in it, and has then retreated. The water from the 
side valley still continuing to flow down towards the main 
river has then cut a lower bane) back from the edge of the 
cliff to the gorge in the hills from which it descends. The main 
river still retreating has left an alluvial plain between it and 
the cliff which it had. cut previously. The water from the side 
valley continuing to bring down sediment from the hills has 
then formed a second fan at a lower level than the first. Now 
we know that the bed of the Nile has both risen and 
changed its course since Roman times. According to Sir 
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Gardner Wilkinson the alluvium of the Nile at Thebes has 
risen 5inches (0-127 metres) in 100 years. This would cause 
a rise of the highest level of the inundation of about 14 feet 
(4250 metres) since the period of the XVIIIth Dynasty. It is 
possible, therefore, that the gravel under consideration may 
ve extended further towards the Nile and may, in the same 
manner as the fan at Pamzalan described by Mr. Drew, 
have been cut.into by the river; but Lam bound to say I saw 
no evidence of this. The surfaces of the fans described by 
Mr. Drew slope at angles of 45 and 6 degrees, and the cliffs 
cut by the river are consequently much higher than here, where 
the slope of the surface of the delta is not more than 1 degree 
at most, and the gravel no higher than 20 feet (6 metres) 
anywhere. The gravel does not now reach within 60 yards 
(550 metres) of the highest mark of the inundation, and the 
ancient Egyptian tombs are cut quite to the end of the gravel, 
and even round the outside of it, if I remember rightly, in parts 
facing the Nile. If so, the gravel can never have reached 
further towards the Nile, or have been cut into by it. Mr. Drew 
in his paper refers to another cause which in the Upper Indus 
has been the means of cutting a lower channel t rough the 
fan, viz., that the side valley instead of remaining an accumulator 
has been converted into a denuder. Instead of bringing down 
gravel and sediment from the gorge which, being deposited on 
the surface of the fan, has caused the stream constantly to 
change its course and run at various times over the whole 
surface of it, the gorge has flown with water only, which finding 
its lowest level has run constantly over the fan in the same 
channel and has thus cut a trough through it from the gorge 
to the main river. I believe this to be the origin of the waddy near 
Koorneh. I believe also that the existing conditions of climate 
and rainfall are insufficient to account for the deposition of so 
large a mass of gravel as is found in this place. Not only has 
the valley ceased to bring down sediment in sufficient quantity, 
but even the water supply is not now enough to have cut the 
waddy through the fan. I was informed, only as a remarkable 
phenomenon, that the water had ron ankle eep in the waddy 
six years ago for two days and a night. There is now a cemet 
at the mouth of the waddy, and between it and the line of the 
inundation, which would have been buried beneath the gravel 
had any been deposited here since the graves were made. 
Horner speaks of rain in this part being now almost unknown, 
and Newbold says that but little rain falls in Central and 
Upper Egypt. Nevertheless, he describes valleys which have 
been widened, and others which have been altogether formed 
by aqueous causes, no longer in operation, and the surfaces of 
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these valleys, he says, are for the most part covered with drifted 
gravel composed not only of the detritus of rocks in the vicinity 
but of rolled pebbles of other formation transported from a great 
distance, for whose presence the action of existing streams is 
not adequate to account, as these pebbles often rest on ledges 
and hills much elevated above the general drainage level. 

To what cause are we to attribute such an entire change in 
the process of denudation of the hills bordering the Nile? The 
main cause of disintegration, as Mr. Drew observes, when speaking 
of like changes in the Upper Indus, is frost. Have we -then in 
the facts now recorded evidence of the presence of man in the 
Nile valley, living under conditions of climate that were totally 
different from what exists at the present time ? 

The accompanying tables (marked Appendix B and C) contain 
measurements of other skulls found in tombs near Thebes which 
I obtained from natives. The measurements are carefully taken 
according to both Professor Flowers and Mr. Busk's systems, 
and may be useful for comparative craniometry. The skulls 
appear to be homogeneous in character, and are probably of the 
true Egyptian race. When I obtained them they were covered 
with mummy cloths and bitumen: the nasal spine appeared in 
each case to have been removed in the process of embalming. 
These skulls have no special bearing on the objects of this 
рар" 

APPENDIX D. 
(Extracts FROM LETTERS WRITTEN BY J. F. CaurngLL, Esq, F.G.S.) 


“Niddry Lodge, Kensington, 

* My Dear General, “July 11, 1881. 

"According to your wish, I send you extracts from letters which 
I wrote from Luxor, and which bear upon the discovery of worked 
flints in old gravel, on which stand some of the oldest Egyptian 
monuments, 

' Luxor, January 15, 1881. 

*I. Geologically, the. Nile hollow is dennded out of a plateau, 
which is limestone, from here to Cairo. The beds nre nearly 
horizontal all the way, and I have been at the base of the cliffs at 
many places. The cliffs are crumbling from the work of sunshine 
and air; expansion by day, contraction by night, caused by a daily 
range of 40° to 114° = 74°, and chemical decomposition of lime- 
stone in air. It rains here about once or twice in ten years, when 
a thunderstorm whirls water enongh this way to make a heavy 
thunder plump. Then all the rain gathers into V-shaped’ “° waddies,’ 
and a torrent sweeps the talus formed at the base of the cliffs 
down into the shape of a delta, into the Nile hollow. When the 
flood waters reach so far, they work on their side “deltas,” wash 
them and spread them on the mud of Egypt, and wash mud and sand 
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MEASUREMENTS OF CRANIA FROM THE TOMBS ОР EL WADDI CUT IN THE GRAVEL ON THE SIDES OF WHICH TOMBS THE CHERT IMPLEMENTS WERE 
FOUND, TAKEN A MAJOR-GENERAL PITT RIVERS, F.B.S., JUNE, 1881. 
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APPENDIX B. 
MEASUREMENTS OF EGYPTIAN MUMMY SKULLS, BY MAJOR-GENERAL PITT RIVERS, F.R.S., DECEMB 
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APPENDIX C. 
MEASUREMENTS OF ABNORMAL AND JUVENILE MUMMY SKULLS, BY MAJOR-GENERAL PITY RIVERS, F.R.S. DECEMBER, 1881. 
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down to the big Nile Delta A, and on into the Mediterranean. The 
cliffs are full of shells and flints. Those being harder and heavier 
remain; sorted in side deltas, and piled in heaps between the 
waterways. The hot sun and the sand storms, and the daily 
north wind work on the flints and wear them; and sculpture 
stones according to their relative hardness. I have agates worn by 
the sand blasts according to their hardness; and black flints 
polished by drifting white flint sand, which looks like beds of 
drifted snow on the hill sides.* 

“ Yesterday I went flint hunting with Mr. Meyer, who seems to 
know what he is about. We crossed to the west bank, the “ left,” 
and rode north past Gourneh r 3 and past several dry water- 
courses, including the waddy, which is The Gate of Kings," Bab 
cl Maluk. In the pyramidal mountain which makes the south side 
of that waddy are the tombs of the kings, which give a date to 
the latest phase of this sort of geology. | 

‘The Temples which are older than s.c. 200, are scattered 
because of the work of the great earthquake, which ruined them. 
Some stand upon mud, some on gravel. 

‘Tombs in the flint gravel, and tombs dug out of the limestone, 
are dated some six to eight thousand years ago, by experts in 
Egyptology. It follows that the natural sculpture of the side 
cliff, and the high mounds of flint left, are old beyond my powers of 
calculation; bat manifestly older by far than the oldest history 
read in the tombs. We passed over the low flint gravel, and found 
an infinity of broken flints, which looked quite fresh, and may be 
modern human work. Then we spread like a company of sharp- 
shooters and made fur a black hillock. There the ground is old, 
and a pile of flints left between a couple of waterways. There 
also the flinta have been broken, and there the fragments look old. 
Some of these flints weather white, some black; and many of the 
flint flakes are weathered like the unbroken stones. I have no 
doubt that these are very old works of human art. We loaded our 
Arab guide with select samples, and we might have loaded carts 
and camels with flint fakes. Bot we did not find a single worked 
weapon: а barbed arrow or a spear-head, or anything neolithic. 
Flakes and flints from which flakes had been struck off, we did 
find in great abundance; and manifestly of very great age. 
I fancied that I could make out high water levels sweeping 
round the base of the mounds of flints, the remains of the crumbled 
cliffs, which now bound the Nile hollow, and may have bounded 
an arm of the sea before the history of Egypt, and Egypt itself 
began to be.t So far this relates to the ground over which we 
travelled together; and to worked flints strewn upon the surface, 
which abound in Egypt.’ 


* These sand-drifts are conspicuous all the way to Aden, on both sides of 
the Red Sea; and so far as I have seen on both sides of the Nile hollow. 

+ I have often looked for sen margins, but I hare never been able to satisfy 
mvself of their etistence in Egypt and along the Red Sea. 
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Luxor, March 7, 1881. 
USE AER Yesterday will probably make a paper for the learned 
Bonielins. on flints, &c., 80 I may as well write my private paper to yon 
for comparison, without consultation with General Pitt Rivers." 
(The letter repeats in substance, with d diagrams, the view taken 
of the superficial geology of the Nile hollow). 

‘Any delta at the end of any Scotch glen serves to show the 
growth of deltas all over the world. Ihave been pouring water on 
Nile mud, and so digging water furrows, and watching deltas grow 
ont of the furrows es . - À furrow having been made 
by a rain storm, the waters collected i in the furrow shoot out the stuff 
at alower level. The oldest stuff is the lowest, the newest stuff is 
shot over the oldest, and when a mound has grown big enough, stuff 
is shot right and left. The present condition of the fan-shaped com- 
bined deltas of the side farrows carved in the Nile cliffs, i is that water 
streams shot right and left A, cutting furrows in the old gravel. 
The limestone at the hill tops 1,400 and 1,500 feet above the Nile, 
and down to the bottom of the furrows crumbles to the touch. I 


have often picked out flint fossils with my fingers. . Where 
à stream has cut a section through the тат, {һе structure of it tells 
the story of the birth and growth of a delia . . . Time and 


lime have cemented this Egyptian delta formation into a sort of 
breccia which needs hard hammering to break it up. It extends 
from Assouan to Cairo. The temple at Gourneh stands upon it. 
Till yesterday I had not realised that the “ Gate of Kings,” has 
rows of tombs of each side for miles. I[ crossed this “ street,” at 
- the level of the present bed of the streams which flowed last time 
many years ago. Right and left fora very long way tombs are 
driven horizontally into gravel cliffs cemented by lime water into the 
кл OF ex old eo lomerate. These tombs are cut like a coal 
ina mine, and stand open like a row of doors in a street, 

livided by square pillars. Above this street of tombs are deep дк 

sunk into hard gravel, old tombs now opened by Arabs and o 

. . These upper streets, peopled by mummies, extend up ge 
the first limestone cliff. The cliff face has been smoothed and 
lastered and painted, and long squared passages are driven 
а into the limestone. These doors stand open now, and 
rows of them extend up to near the top of the ridge, 1,400 feet. 
“The mountain in the west where Thoth abides,” now called 
Djebel Asas, was the mausoleumin which Egyptians shelved the dead 
people of Thebes. There is no sort of question about the күү 

of temples and tombs iu which inscriptions tell the story: 1500 
B.C. the shape of the street of tombs was much the same as it is 
now. The delta of this waddy had been built and cemented, and 
a late direction had been given by it to running water, which 
caused the water to undereut the hard gravel and make cliffs, 
before the tomb, however, f pre their galleries into the gravel. “ If 
m. with Per knowledge "and authority, can find anything of 
uman work in that hard gravel,” said Lev P. Rivers, “ you will 
find something beyond calculation older than these gyptian 
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temples and tombs." He went back, and he found worked Aints 
in the hard gravel. 

‘t Yesterday we went together. We sought in the walls of hewn 
tombs for ends of flints. When onr authority pronounced favour- 
ably of the appearance of an end, James (my servant) and I 
hammered and worked about it, till it was got out. Many were 
rejected, many were selected, one had been cut off in bewing the 
tomb. lt came ont a finished “ flake,” with the bulb of percussion 
far inside in the hard gravel. I am witness to the find and its 
place. It is a work of human art according toa good judge. 

‘It belongs to the geological delta formation, and beyond 
question it is older beyond calculation than the tomb which was 
eut into the gravel, and cut through the end of this particular 
Hint flake. We got more, and they are being marked for the 
famous collection at South Kensington. 

в æ . a è 

‘This is my story of yesterday's work, which may yet live in 
history as a date from which to calculate the antiquity а 

* These extracts may serve to confirm the statements made, and 
khe explanations given in the paper which I heard read. 

_“ My own work at Luxor was about sunshine, and experiments on 
light. I paid a visit to the dwellers in the Gourneh tombs, to 
Mohammed and his family, who guided Mr. Mever first, and me 
afterwards, and 1 sketched some of them at work on the modern 
antiques, which they carve with great skill. They live in tombs. 
I sought in their hewn gravel walls for flint flakes, with my servant ; 
but we were not fortunate enough to find any that time. It needs 
n skilled hunter, aud patience, and time to unearth these buried 
works of human art. Now that this find has been made by a 
skilled authority, I have no doubt that works of men’s hands 
will be found abundantly underlying the oldest history in the 
world; in the hard gravel which underlies the wud of the Nile 
hollow, from Cairo to Assouan. 


“ay am, yours very truly, 
“J. F. CAMPBELL, F.G.S. 
“To General Pitt Rivers, F.R.S.” 


Description of Plates XX VIE to XXXVI. 
Prate XXVII. 


Plan of Thebes, showing the position in which the flints were 
found. A-B.—El! Waddi (see also the section fig. 15, Plate 
XXXIV) C—the tombs in the side of the waddy near which 
the flints were found. J)—Elwat-el-Deban or the “ Hill of Flies.” 
E—Gebel Assart. 
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PLATE AXAY IIL 


Implements of chert found on the surface near the tomb of 
Meri-Ka-Ra, Asyoot— | 

Fig. 1. A kind of celt, at-the lower end, and narrowed to a 
tang at the top for insertion into a handle. 

Fig. 2. A kind of maul, similarly constructed at the top. 

Fig. 3. A flake. All half size. 

Piste SALX. 

Fig. 4. Chert implements of paleolithic form, Found near 
the highest flood mark below Gebel Assart (three 
views). | 

Fig. 5. Chert implement resembling neolithic form. Chipped ; 
found in the bottom of El Waddi (three views). All 

PLATE ХХХ. 

Fig. 6. A hollow seraper for planing round surfaces (three 
views, half size). A—the side towards which the im- 
plement was drawn in planing. B—the other side. 
C—the section. Found on the surface at Gebel 
Laha 


Fig. 27. View showing the formation of a fan in Ladakh. 
` Extracted from Mr. Drew's paper in the “ er rti | 
Journal" of the Geological Society of London, vol 
xxix. | 
Pirate XXXL 


Figs. 7 and 8. Drawing of two chert bracelets; found in 
tombs near Koorneh. Full size. 


PrarE XXXII. 


Figs. 9 to 13. Specimens of chert morpholites, from which the 
bracelets are believed to have been formed. | 

Fig. 9. A perfect specimen (two views). 

Figs. 10 and 11. Two, chipped by the flint workers. 

Fig. 12. One split in half, showing the concentric rings in the 
interior. 

Fig. 13. Half a ring from which the central spheroid has been 
detached. All half size. 


Pum XXXII. 


Fig. 14. A remarkable specimen of a chert knife, found near 
Kom-Ombos. Supposed to be a sacrificial knife, (Two 
views) Half size, 
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FLAKES FOUND IN THE CRAVEL 
AT THE SIDES OF EL WADDI 








M WHICH TOMBS WERE CUT.EL WADDI, KODORNEH. 
HALF SIZE 


| FOUND TBM. BENEATH SURFACE IN GRAVEL 
‘ig. 26 





FOUND IN TALUS OF CRAVEL IN WHICH TOMBS WERE CUT 
EAST OF TEMPLE OF KDORNEH 
HALF SIZE 
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Prate XXXIV. 


Fig. 15. Section along El Waddi; see A.B. on the map of 
-Thebes (Plate XXVII), showing the positions of the 
tombs and the positions in which the chert implements 
| were found. | = 
Figs. 16 and 17. Two portions of the above section enlarged, 
s showing the аде of the seam of mud in the gravel, 
and of the flakes and tomba, 
Figs. 18 and 20. Plan and elevation of one of the tombs in 
` the side of El Waddi. 
Fig. 19. cay across El Waddi showing the position of the 
tomt 
Fig. 21, Two views showing the position of a flake in the 
gravel on the side of one of the tombs, and the position 
of the bulb of percussion. 


Puares XXXV axp XXXVI. 


Figs. 22 to 26. Flakes and one implement found in the gravel 
on the sides of the waddy in which the tombs were 
cut, 

Figs. 22, 23, and 26. Two flakes and one core found in 
Section 1, fig. 17, Plate XX XIV. 

Fig. 24. A flake, the position of which is represented in 
Fig. 21, Plate XXXIV. ЫК Ж 

Fig. 25. Implement found in Section 2. fig. 16, Plate XXXIV. 
All half size. 


Duscrssion. 


Professor Borp Dawkixs remarked that while General Pitt Rivers 
was working out the palwolithie deposits near Thebes, it was his 
good fortune to study at Boston a collection of palwolithic imple- 
ments from the same place, made by Professor H. W. gr ies. 
in 1878, and shown at the Paris Exhibition in that year. Some 
of the háches discovered at Bab-el-Moluk, the Tomb of the Kings, 
at Luxor, were of the ty Acheulien, and Mousterien of 
Mortillet. There were also lance-heads and scrapers. The 
importance of General Pitt Rivers’ explorations consists in the 
fact that they prove that these palwolithic implements are con- 
temporaneous with the grayel in which some of the tombs are 
hollowed. 

lt €: a little strange that the implements of the river-drift 
then should be of exactly the same types, wherever they have 
hitherto been discovered. It may be inferred from their identity 
that the palmolithic man who hunted the arnee and the extinct 
hippopotami in the forests of India, who wandered over Palestine 
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and the valley of the Nile, who hunted the wild-boar and stag, the 


mammoth, and possibly the pigmy hippopotamus in the Mediter. 
ranean region, was in the same rude stage of civilisation as the 
hunter of the reindeer, bison, woolly rhinoceros, and horse in the 
forests of France and Britain. Here we are face to face with a 
condition of primeval savagery formerly universal. 


P PD‏ ی 


NOVEMBER 22xp, 1881. 
HYDE ÜLAREE, Esq, Vice-President, in the Смит. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of 
the meeting voted to the respective donors :— 





FOR THE LiBkAET. 


From Sir Joux Lussock, Bart., Е.К. m Lied Р dida. 
by various authors, bearing upon ropo 

From Luctes Care, — of the United States Geograpt 
8 west Eag, Report of tie Un Extract from *1 
Vol. VII, Archmology 

From Dr. Horrwax. ~The Gesture Speech of Man. By Colonel 
Garrick Mallery 

From the бырк Сонда and Explanations of the Text of 
Shakespere. By George Gould. 

—— Notes sur l'archéologie préhistorique en Portugal. By Em. 
Cartailhac. 

—— [ie statistischen Erhebungen über die Farbe der Augen, der 
Haare und der Haut in den Schulen der Schweiz. By Professor 
Dr. Kollmann. | 

—— On the so-called Chukchi and Namollo people of Eastern 
Siberia. By W. H. Dall. 

From the Stare Boagp or HganLTH Or MassacHUSETIS.—Second 
Annual Re 1880. Supplement containing Report and 

on blio Health. 

Dp Adarsh Report to the Legislature of Massachusetts 

е to the istry and Retarn of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths in the Commonwealth. For the year ending 

December 31, 1840. 

From the Ixerrrzriox.— Journal of the Royal Iustitution of Corn- 
wall, Part 1, Vol. УПЦ. 
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From the Ixstrrere.—Catalogue of the Library of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, October, 1881. | 

From the Socrerr.— Proceedings of the Birmingham Philosophical 
Society, Vol. II, Part 2. : 

— Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos, 1512, 1513. 

—— Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. L, No. 243. 

— Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales, 1880. | 

Па y T la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou, 
1881, No. 1. 

—— Awanzigster Bericht der Oberhessischen Gesellschaft für 
Natur-und Heilkunde. 

From the Eprrog.—'* Nature," Nos. 627—629. 

—— Revue Scientifique. T. XXVIII. Nos. 20, 21. 





The election of C. Provxpxs, Esq., was announced. 


The following paper was read by the author :— 


Notes on the Astatic RELATIONS 0f POLYNESIAN CULTURE. . 
By EnwanD B. Tvron, D.C.L., F.R.S., V.F.A.I. 


THE following informal remarks are made with the view of 
bringing some lately noticed facts to bear on the problem of 
tracing certain drifts of culture, which appear to have been 
going on for ages, from the interior of Asia over the south-east 
or Indo-Chinese region and the Indian Archipelago, and thence 
into the island groups of Melanesia and Polynesia, even touching 
points of Australia. Of late years several papers on this 
subject have appeared in the “Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute,” among them Colonel Yule's tracing of Asiatic customs 
into the Indian Archipelago, and Mr. Keane’s.account of recent 
researches on the Khmer language of Cambodia as related to 
the Oceanic tongues. 

The author of the present remarks has mentioned the spread 
of Asiatic games over the Oceanic islands, and the wide accep- 
tance there of the cosmic-theological doctrine of the world being 
divided into upper and lower stages, seven or more in number, 
an idea which seems plainly a broken-down remnant of the 
Brahmanic and Buddhistic doctrine of series of successive 
heavens and hells, itself apparently the outcome of the theory 
of concentric planet-spheres, known to the Pythagorean 
philosophy, and seemingly traceable to yet older Babylonian 
astronomical ideas, to which the seven-staged temple of the 
seven planets at Birs-Nimrud still bears witness. The theory 
of the Asiatic drifts of culture over the Pacific having now a 
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substantial basis, it is desirable to call attention from time to 
time to points likely to affect it. | 
Mr. Carl Bock's lately published “Head Hunters of Borneo,” 
ives a clearer idea than heretofore of the civilisation of the 
yaks, as holding an intermediate place between the Hindu 
civilisation, which has acted on them both in its Brahmanic and 
Buddhistic form, and the lower culture of the South Sea Islands. 
Had this traveller taken his ideas òf Dayak architecture only 
from their village-houses, he would have underrated the traditions 
of ornamental design and artistic skill which he discovered 
when allowed to visit and sketch the secluded burial-houses of 
the royal families, structures on posts, adorned with animal 
carvings and wooden sculpture of remarkable lightness and 
beauty, the carved roof-projections somewhat reminding us of 
Cambodia and Siam. To those who have examined such types 
of architecture in the Malay Archipelago, it cannot seem 
probable that Polynesian architectural design, such as is seen 
in New Zealand, was the result of merely native development, 
but rather that it involves inherited, though broken-down 
traditions of Asiatic art. Attempts thus to connect Polynesia 
with Asia have not yet been carried far in detail, except perhaps 
in tracing the dwellings supported on posts or piles from such 
Asiatic districts as Asam far away into the ocean islands, and 
in General Pitt Rivers’ identification of the Buddhist loop- 
coil ornament with a similar pattern used in New Guinea and 
lt seems worth notice that one of the Dayak musical 
instruments еы Mr. Bock lies in an instructive way on 
the supposed line of drift of civilisation. This is the nose-flute 
(op, cit, Plate XIX, fig. 2) a specimen of which from Iris collec- 
tion has come to the British Museum. There is a drawing in 
Williams and Calvert's “Fiji and Fijians,” p. 163, which shows 
a native girl performing on this instrument with the right 
nostril, while bs stops the other with the thumb. In the 
Polynesian Islands, from the time of Cook's voyages, there 
are several mentions of the nose-flute, Ellis's account of the vivo 
of the Society Islands (* Polynesian Researches," Vol. i, p. 197) 
describes its being played much after the Fijian manner, but 
usually with the left nostril, and it is an instance of the slight 
variations of custom which establish themselves as fashions, 
that Mariner's “Tonga Islands,” Vol. ii, p. 932, describes the 
fango fango as с filled by the right nostril. The instru- 
. ment is commended by travellers for its soft plaintive tones, 
which often served as an accompaniment to singing. It may 
be traced as far as New Zealand (se Williams,“ New Zealand 
Dictionary,” s. v. Kawau). In Waitz, Vol vi, p. 752, it is 
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stated to have been observed at Port Essington, in North 
Australia, where irobably it been introduced by Malay 
traders. In all these districts the nose-flute seems not to 
have any practical reason, at least it is hard to imagine that 
any flute-player should find his nostrils to have any musical 
advantage over his mouth. In India, however, where the 
vansi or pungi have long been filled with the nostrils by 
snake charmers, performers at the festival of Nila-püja, &c., 
a reason for this practice is currently given which may be the 
true explanation of its origin. A high-caste Hindu will not 
touch with his mouth a pipe or flute whieh has touched the 
mouth of a lower-caste man who made or may have used it, but 
it does not defile him to blow it with the nostril. This 
explanation (see Engel, “Music of Ancient Nations,” p. 59) is 
stated to me as unquestionable, in answer to an enquiry made 
of Dr. Sourindro Mohun Tagore, of Calcutta, the best authority 
on Hindu music. If it be accepted as the real explanation, we 
may think it probable that the nose-flute, thus introduced for 
ceremonial reasons, followed the course of Hindu colonisation 
and influence, so as to become established for ordinary musical 
purposes in islands of the Pacific where its ceremonial caste- 
origin was unknown. Another Asiatic musical instrument which 
has found its way far out into the Indian Islands, is the 
simple kind of jew's harp made of a slip of bamboo. 

Professor Adolf Bastian's лур shed * Heilige Sage der 
Polynesier” gives, among the valuable results of an anthro- 

logical journey, some fresh details as to the Maori and 
Hawaiian mythology, which suggest to him the thought of 
derivation from Old World religion and philosophy. Are these, 
he asks, the simple playful children. of nature, whom we look 
down on from our heigbts, as on men climbing the lowest steps in 
the development-ladder of civilisation, and yet out of whose 
dark primeval night there sound chords of remotest and earliest 
creation-history? Inthe Polynesian creation-poems of evolution, 
from zoophytes and insects to fish and pigs and man, or along 
the metaphysical stages of existence beginning with night, 
nothing, ignorance, which Bastian compares with the Buddhist 
chain of existences, there is, perhaps, rather a likeness in 
principle than an absolutely proved connection in detail with 
the mystic philosophies of Asia. To come to something more 
definite in mythological resemblance and perhaps connection, 
Professor Bastian lays stress, not for the first time, on the 
similarity between the Polynesian myth of the land being a 
huge fish drawn up from the depth of the ocean, and the old 
Scandinavian myth of Thor fishing wp the great earth snake, 
the Midgard-worm. The resemblances are, indeed, remarkable, 


even in minor points, as when in the Norseman's tale, Thor 
goes out in the boat with Ymir, but is obliged to provide his 
own bait, much as in the New Zealand story is done to Maui 
by his brothers Even the name of the ox Himinbrjót, or 
leaven-breaker, whose head Thor takes for his bait, reappears 
in the Hawaiian mythology, where the noonday sun is called 
the Heaven-splitter. Looking at the myth of the raising of 
the land-fish in its different forms in the South Sea Islands, its 
being a myth of Day and Night is hardly doubtful,for the 
fisher who hauls up the earth from the abyss below is called 
in one version Noon, and in another Day, while the statement 
that Maui's fish, the North Island of New Zealand, was drawn 
up from the region of the underworld of night, occurs in the 
most distinct way. Without asserting a positive connection 
between the South Sea Island and the Scandinavian stories, 
the subject may be taken as pointing to further enquiry likely 
to lead to interesting results. The possibility of such connection 
in mythology between the South Sea Islands and Northern 
Europe is proved almost beyond dispute by the occurrence in 
both districts of versions of the Swan-maiden or Swan-coat 
story, Where a heavenly nymph comes down to earth to bathe, 
and is seized by a mortal man, who makes her his wife, but at 
last she flies back to her home in the sky. The original of the 
story may be Aryan, from Central Asia, whence it found its 
way, nidis in times of no great antiquity, westward over 
Europe, and eastward down to the Indian Ocean, where one 
of its best versions is found in Celebes, another lying yet 
further across the ocean in New Zealand (see Tylor « Early 
History of Mankind,” p. 355). 

The present slight notes, only to be taken as suggestions in 
a problem which has to be worked out more elaborately, refer 
not to questions of race, but merely to the drift of civilisation 
from Asia across the further Eastern and Oceanic districts. 
How far this culture was carried by actual migration of tribes, 


. or by slighter influences of intercourse of races with one 


another, is a difficult problem on which it would be premature 
to enter here. 


Discvssroy. 


Мт. А. Н. Keaxe expressed the pleasure with which ho had 
listened to. Mr. Tylor's able paper, tending as it did to bring the 
Continental and Oceanic races into still closer connection. At the 
same time he could not accept the numerous points of resemblance 
in manners, customs, and habitations, ns arguments strengthening 


. the position he had himself taken with regard to the fundamental 
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unity of those races. These common features could at most prove 
nothing more than later contaet, and the spread of Asiatic culture 
to the adjacent Eastern Archipelago. For the history of civilisa- 
tion the paper was very valuable, and seemed to show that inter- 
course had loe established between the more advanced Eastern 
peoples at a far more remote epoch than is commonly supposed. 
ртр Hace Tuke said be hardly thought the difficulty ue criticism 
suggested by the last speaker (Mr. Keane), namely; that Dr. Tylor's 
argument pun prove an example of quod nimis probat, nihil probat, 
would really be so if used with the caution which Dr. Tylor would 
no doubt employ. In the lecture on Games, for instanze, which he 
had heard him deliver at the Royal Institution, he remembered that 
in taking kite-üying as an illustration, he pointed out that that 
game alone would not be an evidence of the contact of two nations, 
but that it might fairly be so if the kites were constructed in a 
special manner in both instances. The value of this kind of 
reasoning altogether depended upon the care with which if was 
employed. Again, he understood the author of the paper just read 
to employ this argument to prove, not identity of races—for of that 
it could be no proof—but that there had been contact and inter- 
course between them. Whether the instance chiefly referred to— 
that of the nose-flute—was a convincing instance or not, he did not 
feel prepared to say. It certainly did seem possible that different 
people, without copying the custom, might independently use their 
noses instead of their mouths to blow with. On other points he 
regarded Dr. Tylor's paper as a fair proof that the stream of 
civilisation, or rather habits and customs, had spread from the 
Asiatic continent to these islands, and regarded it as an illustration 
of the kind of reasoning applied to ethnic questions, in which 
Dr. Tylor appeared to him to excel, 
M. DE LA Коста, Mr. Pagk HakEkisON, and the CHAIRMAN also 
took part in the discussion. 
Dr. Txro& stated, in reply to a question, that although. the 
doctrine of the planet-spheres firs& appears in a distinct form 
among the early Greek astronomers, there are strong grounds for 
inferring its connection with the seven rea of the Babylonian 
lanet-temples. With regard to the question of race-connection 
Polynesia and Asia, his prt argument of course in no 
wa bt this, but could contribute nothing to ita establishment, 
vi hings as musical instruments and myths migrating from 
nation to nation by mere intercourse, quite independently of race 
and language. 


Dr. TyLoz, in the absence of the author, read the following 
paper -— 


bo 
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On Futian Rippies, By the Rev, LORIMER Fison, MLA. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tue riddle is called in Fiji Vékardlavittatraldngi, a word 
which doubtless has something of great interest hidden in it. 
Vatavata is a house built on piles; i = of; ra is the plural 
sign used before the names of chiefs; and langi is sky. 

-Ineast Fiji the word is Vákasirindrondrólángi. Siri(- Mbau 
siro) means to come down from a height; ndrondrolangi 19 the 
rainbow. The explanation given by the natives here is that, 
as the rainbow starting from the middle of the are goes down 
in two directions, so the riddle has two meanings. | 

Riddle-propounding is quite an institution in Fiji, Sides are 
formed, each of which propounds a riddle in its turn, and the 
party which guesses the greater number is entitled to a feast at 
the expense of the vanquished. The propounders issue their 
challenge by chanting Vatavatairalangi mai tu—(Here is a 
riddle). Their opponents accept the challange by chanting in 
reply Mai tulituli thavatu? a saying not easily translated. 
Literally ¢wlituli is pottery-making, but the word is used 
colloquially in the general sense of doing anything, ¢g., А thava 
ko a. lulia tiko = What have you been about? The riddle is 
then propounded by the spokesman of the party, and their 
урропепіх go into consultation. 

A point of considerable interest in connection with the word 
valavata may пе noted here. The ordinary Fijian house of any 
etensions is built upon an artificial mound; and the greater 
the chief the higher his house-mound, that of the .Mbure-kalou 
oda house, or rather ancestors house) being highest of all 
“Their house mound is high,” said of a family, means that they 
are of high rank. The vaéavata, or house on piles, among these 
people is probably a survival, or perhaps a trace of the com- 
mingling of two races with different forms of architecture. 

Even when the house is built on the level ground we find a 
reminiscence of its former elevation in the common invitation to 
enter Thambe mai (“Come up hither”). Sibree notes the same 
phrase in Madagascar, but supposes it to point to a time when 
the villages were always built on fortified heights (“The 
Great African Island,” p. 156). It seems more likely that it 
points to the ladder leading up to the house on the mound, or on 
piles. All this, however, is a digression ; but in writing on these 
subjects one is continually tempted to disgress, 

The following riddles about the gun, the white cowry, the two 
fish, and the cotton-bag, show that riddle-making is still going 


on in Fiji. 
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SELECTED FIJAN -RIDDLES. 


l. Riddie.—l spit, and spit, and spit all the way to Tonga? 
—Answer. The canoe baler, which is kept continually at 
work in à seaway. 

2. R—I stand erect all the way to Tonga!—4. The 


3. R.—Iamin soak all the way to Tonga 1—.4. The steer-oar, 
which is lifted out of the water only when the voyage is over. 
This explains the following riddle:— — —— 

4. KL —I dive in Fiji, and come up again at Tonga. 

5. R—Two fish are feeding in the sea, One eats with two 
mouths, the other with only one ?—.4. A double canoe, and a 
white-man's vessel. 

6. A—A little child, When a full-grown man dives, it dives 
with him. The man ia soon breathless, but the child is not ?!— 
A, A louse! 

7. R.—A Catholic priest in a long black coat. We go to 
see him, and he takes off his coat /—A. The white cowry. 
While undisturbed it spreads itself over its shell When dis- 
turbed it retires into the shell. 

8. R.—A man who carries the * kitchen stuff" with which he 
is to be eaten ?—.A, The taro (Arum) and its leaves. The 
leaves of the taro are boiled, and eaten together with the 
tuber. | 
9. R—Twenty men with white turbans /—<. Fingers and 


toes. 
10. R—A land. I squeeze it in my hand, it is hidden. I 
release it, itis a land again ?—A. A sponge. 3 
11. A.—I enter a house, and run away with it 1i—.4. Hermit- 


crab. 

12, R—A lake filled with water. Presently a white cloud 
rises in the midst, and drinks the lake dry. Then the cloud 
grows, and has leaves!—A. The cocoanut. When about to 
shoot, the milk solidifies into a soft white substance. 

ANote.—There are several versions of this riddle, ¢g., “A little 
child leaps into a lake,” “a coral rock grows up in the ndaveta, 
or reef-entrance," &c. 

13. R—üGrass wraps stone, stone wraps food. Literally, 
“ Wrapping, Sir Grass wraps Sir Stone. Wrapping, Sir Stone 
wraps Sir Food” — 4. The cocoanut with its fibrous husk, 
hard shell, and kernel. 

Note.—There are numerous riddles of this kind. 

14. R—A man, When he is born, he does not cry; while he 
is growing he does not cry; when he is full-grown he- does not 

2°72 
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y; but when he is very old then he weeps /—A. The cocoanut 
which sheds its milk only when it begins to decay. 

Note—aAny number of this sort of riddle might be given, 
eg., “A man—when a child he was clothed, now that he is 
ma up he scorns clothing;’ the bamboo, which sheds its 


aang 

15. K—I pierce the world, and come out on the other side ?— 
A. The root of the Ngi grass which frequently grows completely 
through the growing yam. | 

16. H.— wo men fight every day and all the day. Their 
б hting ceases at night, and begins afresh in the morning ?— 4. 
Ihe eyes, 

17. #.—Far to Mbulu (Hades), far to Langi, (Sky) 7—A. The 
stopper of the waterpot. 

18. А.— 1 speaks as I take it to the salt-water, it is silent as 
I return 1—.4. The £ifu, or large cocoanut shell, used for carrying 
salt water. As it goes empty to the beach the wind blowing 
across its orifices, causes it to sound; when full of water it 
emits no sound. E 

19. £.—There is a chief who only speaks, and fowls, and pig 
and men fall dead before him koX Qui n» 

20. .—A little child runs to and fro. As it runs a mist 
arises, and then the sun appears !—A. The fire-rubber, which in 
Fiji represents the fire-drill of other lands. 

21. E.—The chiefs are in council. A base-born fellow comes 
and scatters them }—A. The stones used in heating the Fijian 
oven. When they are hot enough a stick is used to stir them 
up, and arrange them at the bottom of the oven. They are 
heaped together while being heated. 

22, H—Three fish, one on the top of the other. The shark 
below, the sting-ray in the middle, and the mullet leaps on the 
top !—A. The board on which the bark of the paper mulberry is 
beaten into masi (Tonga tapa) or native cloth; the cloth lying 
проп; and the iv, or mallet with which the bark is 





23. H.—White water on this side, white water on that side, 
чер water (waitui loaloa = dark coloured saltwater) in the 

iddle. (Or shall we say “ breakers on this side, breakers 
on that side, deep water in the middle "—literally * White 
water on this side, white water on that side, black water in the 
middle" Woitwi loaloa—blaek or dark salt water, is used for 
“deep-water ")—A. The eye. 
‚ 24. Е.—Тһеге are twelve women who conceive at different 
times, but all give birth on the same day?—4. A nest of 


25. R—A child who reaches up to the shelf. He can reach 
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the big upper shelf, but he cannot touch the little lower shelf. 
He is too short for it?—.4. The hand which can touch the 
shoulder but cannot reach the bend of the arm. | 

26, R.—A stranger who comes to Fiji to eat. His feast is 
made ready; he eats it all, and. is satisfied, eating no more for 
several months. Then he goes back to bis own land, and his 
belly is emptied 7—A cotton-bag. 

27. RA house filled with food, and so straitly shut up, that 
no man can find the door. Then comes to pass a wonderful thing 
The food becomes a man.* Only one man, but he fills the whole 
house. By-and-bye, he opens the house, leaps outside, and runs 
away, leaving the house burst and destroyed /—An евр. 

98, R.— There are two who are always fighting, and to their 
fighting there is no end. Omne of them gets the better of the 
obese for a long while, But at last there comes a day when he 
falls asleep. As he lies sleeping his futuri (covering) is thick 
and very heavy also. Then comes his enemy whom he used to 
conquer, and seats himself upon him, and oppresses him, and 
triumphs mightily over him?—A. Man and grass. In man's 
lifetime he keeps down the grass in his plantations, &c., but 
when he dies, and lies under the thick heavy “ grave-tutuvi,” the 

3 grows over him. | 

290. R.—A box into which goods are continually poured, but , 
which is never fulli— 4. А yalonda—which the reader 
may translate “our souls,” “ our minds,” or “ our desires,” as be 
pleases. 

30. #.—There are two from whom we are continually begging. 
They give without stint or grudging /—A. Earth and water. 

31. R.—In the morning it has four feet, and in the broad 
day it has two feet ; when the sun is near setting it has three 
feet 1i—4. A man. 

When I first heard this sphinx-riddle, more than 100 natives 
were present, “ You got that from white man's land," I said, and 
straightway there arose a clamour of denial. Old men declared 
then, and have often since assured me, that they used to hear 
the riddle when they were little children. 

I subjoin a specimen of a Fijian fable. 


THE TERIT AND THE Rat. 


The teri and the rat were great friends, One day they found 
a bunch of bananas, “I'll climb after those bananas,” said the 
teri, "you stay below while I climb.” “ All right," said the rat. 


® There is a nice play upon words here, which is lost in the translation. 
Tamata means both “ man” and “ addled.” 
t Teri, & long-legged bird haunting the muddy banks of rivers. 
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So the teri climbed up, and ate the bananas, and threw down the 
skins to the rat. CEN | | 

Then said Mr.* Rat, “ Let us go to the reef,” and there he 
{ойпа а тагиа (gigantic oyster). He called his friend, “ Come 
and take this food.” The rasva was open, and Mr. Teri put in 
his foot to scratch out the flesh, whereupon the тагиа shells 
closed upon him, and held him in a vice. He cried out * Alas! 
Sir Rat, [ perish!” The rat said,“ That pays you out for the 
bananas. You ate the good of them and made me wretched 
with the worthless part. Stay there and be drowned when the 
m makes, As for me I am going to return alive to the 

ore," 

I eannot resist the temptation to add the following * moral," 
appended to the foregoing fable by one of my Fijian students. 
I translate from his MS. now before me. | 

The ieri is the rich man. The rat is Lazarus. The bunch of 
bananas representa the lordly state of Dives, while Lazarus was 
wretched. The reef is death. The rasva which caught the 
teri is the everlasting fire to whieh Dives went. The land, 
Heaven is its name. 


Dr. E B. Trror then read a paper “On the Affinity of 
the Melanesian, Malay, and Polynesian Languages,” by the 
Бех, Б. Н. Сорніхстох. The discussion upon this communi- 
cation was adjourned until the next meeting. 











The following paper was read for the author by the Assistant 


On the STATURE of the INHABITANTS of HUNGARY. 
By JonN BEDDOE, M.D. FES, MAL 


SowE attention has of late been paid to anthropometry in 
Hungary, particularly by Dr. Körösi, and by Dr. Scheiber, of 
Bucharest. Of the results of their investigations some have 
considerable interest. For example, Körösi, operating on the 
recruiting returns for the whole of Hungary, found that the 
several races of that country stood in the following order, 
reckoning for the tallest to the shortest. First the Vends on the 
Styrian frontier, then the Germans, then the Croats, then the 
Slovaks and Serbs, then the Jazyges (people of Jaszag in 
Central Hungary, a Turanian race), then the Jews, then the 
Eumanians, then the Magyars, then the Ruthenians (in the 
Bukowin I suppose) and lastly the Kunen (query Kumanians). 


* Ra, the plural sign. 
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Between the tallest and the shortest of these races he finds an 
average difference of 32 millimeters, or about 14-inch, which is 
perhaps less than one would have expected. 

The mean stature of recruits from 19 to 22 years of age is 

ut by Kórósi at 1,631 millimeters (5 feet 42 inches). Schei- 
ber calculates it at 1,646 millimeters (5 feet 48 inches). The 
real mean seems to me, on Scheiber's data, to be about 1,650= 
5'5 inches very nearly, and if we allow 17 or 18 millimeters for 
subsequent growth, which is probably not above the mark, the 
fully grown еа soldier is about 1,668 millimeters or 6 feet 
5} inches in stature. The number excluded for insufficiency ot 
stature is about 9 per cent., the standard being fixed at 1,554 
. millimeters, about 5 feet 14 inch. 

Dr. Scheibers paper in the * Archiv für Anthropologie "is of 
great importance. Referring to Kórüsi's statistics, he points out 
the greater value of observations dealing with the entire male 
population of military ; and he accordingly bases his 
conclusions upon the whole number of young men of twenty 
years, examined by the recruiting authorities, whether passed or 
not, in five counties of Western Hungary, viz., Budapesth. 
Stuhlweissemburg, Raab, Wesprim, and Tolnau. These he 
divides according to their nationalities into Magyars, Germans, 
Slavs, and Jews; he also separates the cities of Budapesth, 
Stuhlweissemburg, and Raab from their respective counties, but 
in this second analysis takes no account of race. 

In stating his results he gives the mean and not the сз: 
Neither method would indicate the full actual stature, as the 
recruiting officers set down the measurements in Austrian 
inches, omitting fractions. It is probable that the officers, 
except at the point where the question of exemption for insuffi- 
cient stature comes in, and where the interest of the examinee 
renders him anxious for accuracy, will assign to each inch a few 
individuals who are really below the line, but approach it 
within a very small fraction : thus, against the heading 64 inches 
will be placed the names of men who measure 63-9 inches, as 
well as of those who reach 648 inches. The true average, and 
the true mean, would probably be about 644 inches. Of these 
considerations Dr. Scheiber takes no heed; and in every instance 
he simply states the number of millimeters corresponding to the 
Austrian inch at which the.largest number of persons is regis- 
tered. This method leads to certain incongruities, and usually 
gives a result below the true mean and the true average. 

_T have endeavoured to ascertain from Dr. Scheiber’s statistics, 
the exact mean, the standard which would be overpassed by 
exactly 50 per cent. of the persons measured. The numbers, 
though considerable, are not sufficient to yield very regular 
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curves; but I believe I shall be found pretty close to the mark 
in every case, This mean will, I believe, correspond pretty 
exactly with the true average stature, 
That of the— | 

Germans is 1,646 met. = 648 inch. 

Jews . 1,638 , = 45 , 

Slavs about 1,636. , = 644 , 

Magyars , 1656 , = 644 , 


The addition of 17 or 18 millimeters or about 6 or 7 inches, 
to these figures, would probably give, approximately, the average 
stature of full-grown adults. In making this addition I follow 
Quetelet: Roberts finds no such increase in young Englishmen 
of the upper classes, but these Hungarians are mostly peasants, 
and growth may probably continue in them for some years 
beyond twenty. The results will be: for the German adult, 
5 feet 54 inches, for the Magyar and Slav,5 feet 5 inches. — — 

Of very tall men (over 1,790 millimeters) the Germans yield 
the most, next the Jews, then the Slavs, and the Magyars the 
fewest. Of very short men (under 1,474 millimeters) the Jews 
have the fewest, next the Germans, then the Slavs, and the 


z | most. е Ros ., i 
Dr. Scheiber in Hungary finds the inhabitants of cities taller 


than those of rural districts, as Quetelet did in Belgium, whereas 








Auda pesti і city 1,650, country 1,633 ПАПА 
Stuhlweissemburg do. 1,002 ^ do. 1,640 ,, 
Raab do. 1642 do 168 , 


Race may have a little to do with these differences, for the 

Germans and the Jews are probably most numerous in the cities. 
But it will not sufficiently explain the phenomena, for the 
citizens of Budapesth, and still more those of Stuhlweissemburg, 
are taller than they ought to be, even if they all belonged 
to the tallest (the German) race. Quetelet thought the Belgian 
peasants continued to grow longer than the citizens; and this is 
probable, but not proven. The peasants of Hungary live in 
villages, and are not scattered over the country. 
. Certain anomalies remain to be noticed, indicating that other 
factors besides race and aggregation may influence stature. If it 
were not so, the most Germanic and the most urban counties 
should yield the highest averages; the most Magyar and rural 
ones the lowest. But this is notexactly the case. Stuhlweissem- 
burg, which has the tallest men, is one of the most Magyar and 
least German counties; and the city is comparatively small. 
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The stature of the Hungarians may appear low when compared 
with that of the British in general; but it is not so in comparison 
with that of some other peoples of Western Europe, of the 
Bretons, for example, or the Ligurian race in the Apennines. 
Even in England, in large towns and manufacturing districts, at 
least, if not in limited rural tracts, communities may be found 

lescend below the average stature of Hungary. 








DECEMHER 13TH, 1881. 
HYDE CLARKE, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tae Lipeary. 


From Dr. Horruay.—Zuni and the Zunians. By Tilly E. Steven- 
ЕО. 

—— Dr. J. Evaxs.—Der Urmensch. By Wenzel Krizek. 

From the Avrnor.—Grottes de la Vallée du Petit-Morin. Ву 
Joseph de Baye. 

— L/art Étrusque en Champagne. By Joseph de Baye. 

—— Les Grottes à Sculptures de la Vallée du Petit-Morin. Ey 
Joseph de Baye. 

— Grottes de Baye. Pointes de Fléches en Silex a tranchant 

transversal. By M. Joseph de Baye. 

Notice sur les Grottes préhistoriques de la Marne. By M. 
Joseph de Baye. | 

—— Les Amulettes Craniennes à l'age de la pierre polie. By 
M. Joseph de Baye. 

— The new Infidelity. By Augustus Radcliffe Grote. 

— The Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir John Lubbock. 

— Observations on vat d and other Lapidarian Sculp- 
fron in the Old World and in America. By Charles 

i. 

—— Die Colonisation Afrikas (A) Die Franzosen in Tunis. By 
Dr. Emil Holub. 

— First Annual Report of the U. 5. Geological Survey, 1880. 
Ey Clarence King. 

From thë BERLIN ANTHEOFOLOGICAL Socrery.— Zeitechnft für 
Ethnologie, 1881. Heft 5. 

From the Germax ANTHROPOLOGICAL SocteTy.— Correspondenz-Blatt, 
November, 1881. | 
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From the Pusuc Free Lrmearies ComrrTEE.— T wenty-niuth 
Annual Report to the Council of the City of Manchester, on 
the working of the Public Free Libraries, 1880-81. t 

From the R. Daxisg AcapEMY oF Sciexces.— Oversigt over det 
Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskabs, 1881, No. 2. _ 

From tue AcaveMy.—Rozprawy i Sprawozdania z Posiedzen 
wydzialu Matematyezuo—Przyrodniezego Akademii Umiejet- 
nosci. T. VIIL 

—— Zbiór Wiadomości do Antropologii Krajowé] wydawany 
staraniem Komisyi Antropologieznéj. Akad: Umuejet: w 
Krakowie. T. V. 

—— Zabytki Przedhistoryezne giem Polskich wydawane staraniem 
Komisyi Archeologicznéj Akad: Umiej: w Krakowie. Seryja 
l. Zeszyt. 2 

From the تو‎ of the Society of Arta, Nos. 1514-1516. 

and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria,‏ ی ب 

ol, . 

—— Bulletin de la Société des Sciences Naturelles de Neuchatel. 

Т. ХП. 


oeeedings of the Royal Geographical Society, December, 


—— Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, November, 
1880, June, 1881. 

—- ree ra of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, Vol. 
ХІ 1 1 Ге) 1 

From the Coxpvcrog.— The Scientific Holl, November 1881, No. 5. 
Conducted by Alex. Ramsay, F.G.S. | 

From the Epnrroz.— Revue Scientifique. T. XXVIII. Nos. 22-24. 

—— “Nature,” Nos. 630-632. | 

—— "The Bibliographer, No. l. —— sf | 

—— Matériaux pour l'histoire de l'homme. T. XII, 8'-9* hiv. 





e NI UR NEN‏ س 


It was announced that Professor MaANTEGAZZA, M. GABRIEL 
DE MozrILLET, and Professor A. F. Porr had been elected 
Honorary Members; and Mr, Cuarzes Hancock an Ordinary 
Member of the Institute. 


The discussion on the Rev. R, H. Codrington’s paper was ‘con- 
tinued by Mr. A. H. Keane and Mr. Hyde Clarke. 


The following paper was then read by the author:— 
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Some Vestiges of GIRL SACRIFICES, JAR BURIAL, and Cox- 
TRACTED INTERMENTS in INDIA and the East.—By M. J. 
Watnouse, Esq., F.R.AS, MAL 


Tur great megalithic forms of interment consisting of kistvaens 
or sepulchral underground chambers, formed of four huge slabs 
covered with an immense capstone, and surrounded by a circle 
of standing stones, which abound in nearly all the provinces 
of the Madras Presidency, have often been described; but 
beside these, there is another description of burial, so far as I 
know, peculiar to the region of the western coast from Malabar 
to Cape Comorin. This consists of huge mortuary jars or 
urns, pear-shaped, usually about 5 feet high by 4 feet in girth 
round the shoulders, and tapering to a point at bottom. They 
are of coarse, thick red ware, wide-mouthed, generally with a 
rude incised cross pattern round the neck. These great urns 
are buried upright in the ground, not in any cist or chamber, 
and a large flat stone or slab is laid over them, but no circle of 
stones ever placed around. 

My own experience of this form of burial has been chiefly 
-on the western border of Coimbatore, an inland province, 
bounded on the west by Malabar; I never found it on the 
eastern side of the province, whose western frontier seems the 
limit of its extension eastward, and also of the circle-surrounded 
kistvaen form westward, for that is unknown in Malabar, while 
both forms are found side by side within the western boundaries 
of Coimbatore, 

These great jars are filled with earth, containing at the 
bottom a quantity of bones broken small, some bits of iron, and 
occasionally a small urn also filled with bits of bone; or some- 
times with clean sand, red or white, which must have been 
brought from а distance. In Coimbatore I not unfrequently 
found several small pots or urns placed mouth-downwards on 
their shoulders. 

It was very difficult to extract one of these immense vessels 
entire, the soil in Coimbatore being loose and loamy, and the 
jars buried in it being unprotected by amy chamber, the great 
overlying stone had generally sunk, and crushed or split them 
all through. In Malabar they are better preserved: the stiff, 
laterite earth of that distriet hardens into rock soon after being 
excavated, and would support any weight. It may be noted 
that there, though masses of hardened laterite cover the surface, 
and it is the material commonly used for buildings, walls, &e., 
the slab stones placed over the jars are always of granite, which 
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EECTION OF AN INDIAN JAB-PTRIAL, 
À earth and mad. EB splintered bones and pieces of iron. C granite slab. DD small jari. 


only crops up here and there, and must often have been brought 
from a ан distance. Here, too, small urns found with 
the greater are occasionally filled with clean sand not oceurring 
near, and it is curious that Colonel Meadows Taylor describes 
eairns and urns found by him in Northumberland as filled with 
“a fine red earth, not belonging to the locality, which is peat," 
and Canon Greenwell considers that the stones of some enormous 
cists uncovered by him in Yorkshire must have been transported 
for at least twelve miles. | 
The same description of burials associated with colossal jars 
also occurs in the kingdoms of Cochin and Travancore, south of 
Malabar, in the strip of flat country between the mountains and 
the Indian Ocean. There the jars are called * Münchára " (earth- 
jars) and are also found buried upright, covered with heavy 
ite slabs, and containing pieces of bone and iron. The Rev. 
H. Baker, of the Travancore Mission, informed me that the natives 
affirmed that they contain the remains of sacrificed virgins. 
All the petty Rajahs are said to have sacrificed virgins on the 
boundaries of their estates to protect them from incursions, 
and to ratify their engagements with neighbouring chiefs; and 
it is suggested that the pieces of -eovered iron found in the jars 
with the bones, may be the remains of sacrificial knives. 
Sacrifices of young girls are known to have been offered, even 
up to British occupation, and an existing family preserves in 
itself a curious vestige. “In old days, ata temple of Bhagarathi 
or Kali, in Travancore, a young woman pregnant with her first 
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child, was on stated occasions chosen and brought in front of 
the shrine. She was then beheaded with one blow, so that her 
head rolled before the image, on which her blood was then 
sprinkled. This was done till 1744. In the next year a 
possession of the goddess came upon a bystander when the 
sacrifice was about to take place, ыч it should be discon- 
tinued. The posterity of the woman and child spared on the 
last. occasion are now called Adichamar, and live together in a 
small community of forty or fifty souls. They receive the 
offerings made to the shrine, and are exempted from Govern- 
ment taxes. A public sacrifice of a sheep is now annually 
offered in place of, and in the same manner as, the girls of old.” 
(^ The Land of Charity,” by the Rev. S. Mateer, of the Travan- 
core Mission.) I have seen descendants of that family, and heard 
from them the same account. 

In other districts I have heard also of instances of girl sacrifice. 
In the province of Bellari there is an extensive tank on which 
the irrigation of a considerable tract depends, On the embank- 
ment there is a rude stone image of a female at the foot ofa 
great old peepul tree, which is worshipped, and offerings of flowers 
made at stated times. The story runs that a century or more 
ago the tank became so full of water that the sluices could not 
carry it off, and the embankment near them. began to crumble 
and give way. As the villagers beheld this a goddess possessed 
a woman, who exclaimed, “1 am Ganga Bhavini” о 
the flood); “if you will feed me with a human sacrifice, I will 
stop; if not, I will not stop. As the villagers weré taking 
counsel on this, the goddess possessed a girl not yet grown up, 
named Musalamma, the seventh and youngest child of a farmer, 
and said to her‘ Become thou the sacrifice.’ She was accordingly 
prepared for a sacrifice, adorned as a bride, and holding a lime, 
she came in procession to the embankment, did homage to her 
father and the villagers, and said ‘Ganga Bhavimi has com- 
manded me. I go tobe a sacrifice.” A great gap had now opened 
in the embankment. She went and stood in it; they poured in 
earth and stones upon her, and the bank stood firm.” It is said 
that for long after, if people pans hy the spot called out to 
her * Musalamma !" she would reply “ Ho!” as the Norse heroes 
used to speak from their grave-mounds; but now she never 
answers, though her image is still worshipped. This story is 
doubtless true, and quite Hinduin the manner in which the deed 
is glossed over by representing the sacrifice as voluntary, and 
like instances were probably frequent in the obscure times of 
old Indian village life, especially if encouraged by equally 
ruthless observances amongst the superior classes, if the popular 
stories of maiden sacrifices connected with the great burial-jars 
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are to be believed. The idea is widely spread and most likely 
founded on truth, and I once met with another phase of its 
existence. Wandering in an extensive jungle at the foot ofa 
mountain-range in South Coimbatore, I came upon a solitary 
conical hill, S ED 300 feet above the jungle in which it 
stood islanded, like a rock atsea. Its sides for halt their height 
rose in steep slopes covered with thorny bushes, and then ended 
in a horn or peak of sheer mural precipice all round, except on 
one side where a narrow rift running up the rocky wall afforded 
a difficult access to the top. Seeing the ruins of an old fort on 
the summit, and hearing it had been a stronghold of one of the 
Polygars, or native barons, famous in the wars of Coote and 
Stringer Lawrence, I determined to go up, and scrambled with 
no small toil wp the ladder-like rift which jenen only one 
to ascend ata time, On reaching the top, heaps of big stones 
and lumps of rock neatly piled together along the brim Jong 
years ago, and now overgrown with grass and creepers, showed 
what manner of reception the holders of the fort had prepared 
for escaladers of their eyrie. The rift emerged just before the 
one narrow entrance in the wall, that enclosed the area at top 
and followed the edge of the precipice all round, and which, 
though crumbling and ruinous, was of good thick masonry. 
The interior was of no great extent, the remains of two or three 
fallen buildings, a natural hollow in the rock rimmed with 
brickwork for storing water, and a tiny dilapidated shrine, 
were all the traces left of its former occupiers. It might have 
held 200 men, and was probably rather a place of refuge for the 
Polygar in time of need ; whence, surrounded by pathless thorny 
jungle, he could watch any hostile approach, than a permanent 






After looking round,as I was preparing to leave, an attendant 
drew my attention to a long narrow niche in the thick part of 
the wall, just within the single entrance to the fort, and informed 
me that the luck and safety of the stronghold had resided there, 
I did not comprehend him for some time, till after much 
circumlocution, for it is unlucky to speak of such matters directly, 
I learnt that when the fort was completed a young girl had been 
immured and built up in that niche, as a spell to ensure the 
Sey of the fort against all enemies. The niche had 
been formed in the stone masonry, and filled up in front with 
brickwork, which had cracked and fallen out almost to the 
bottom. I looked inside, but could see no relics of the victim. 
. The tradition, however, I found universally believed, and is, I 

think, true, The niche had just the appearance of having been 
constructed for the purpose assigned, and for no other use. It 
was strange to look at the long, narrow, ragged opening— 
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* Who enters at such grisly door 
Shall ne'er, I ween, find exit more," 


and to think that the dreadful monastic punishments of erring 
nuns and monks in medieval Europe had had their counterparts 
in the far East. 

I afterwards heard of two or three other forts reputed to have 
been placed under such grim lianship when built, but have 
mislaid their names and localities. Instances are on record of 
temples and cities in various and countries having, at their 
foundation, been consecrated by this cruel rite. It is enough 
now to mention Mandalay, the present capital of Burmah, a 
city drenched in blood throughout its short existence. When 
begun, in 1858, fifty-two persons of both sexes and various ages, 
but mostly girls, were buried alive to feed and propitiate the 
Nát-zos, or demons; three being buried under each of the twelve 
gates, one under each gate-post bearing the name of the entrance, 
and one at each of the four corners of the city. Propitiation of 
unseen powers is the idea ruling all these sacrifices, and the more 

| innocent the victims the more acceptable the offering 
is held to be. Who can reckon up the hosts of young lives 
that, from the days of Jeptha's daughter and Iphigenia, and 
doubtless long before, have been pitifully cut short in obedience 
to this feeling ?—a feeling that must have deep roots and 
meaning, for the highest races did not shrink from it. Indeed, 
the idea was familiar to classical antiquity. The Roman 
satirist complained that young people in schools heard nothing 
of the common things of life, but only of tyrants commanding 
sons to cut off their fathers’ heads, or oracles ordering three 
or more virgins to be immolated in time of pestilence, and the like 
wild themes, 

And again, in the noblest reproduction of Greek drama 
of our days, Mr. Swinburne has taken for his subject the 
self-sacrifice, famous and sacred through all Athenian annals, of 
à noble maiden to rescue her city from the anger of the gods, 
who required, 

“ For the land's life her death and maiden blood, 
To save a. maiden city." — Erechtheus, 





And it must not be forgotten that atonement by innocent 
blood is a central dogma in the theology of Christendom. 

But detailing these instances has made us lose sight of the 
sacrifices said to have been connected with the great burial-jars, 
in Travancore, at least, I did not hear any such tradition when 
exploring similar remains in Coimbatore, perhaps because I had 
not then heard the Travancore account, and natives do not 
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willingly volunteer such information unasked. Moreover, I 
found more than once several of these huge urn-interments close 
together, and it seems unlikely there would have been many 
sacrifices to establish boundaries in one spot; and again, the 
sacrificial theory would bring these monuments down to com- 
paratively modern times, whereas they have a pre-historic 
appearance, like the kistvaens or stone circles. However, there 
is no saying what may have been done in these remote regions 
of India a thousand years ago. Mr. Baker also informed me, 
with reference to these great urns or jars, that near Chaughát, in 
Cochin, a large subterranean vault, with a passage leading to it, 
excavated in the laterite, had bean found filled with them, 
which, on being handled, all fell to pieces. 

Now, when examining Dr. Schliemann's Trojan Collection, 
I noticed, as doubtless others may have done, a colossal jar of 
exactly the same form and appearance as the Indian burial-jars, 
being nearly 6 feet high, and tapering to a point from the 
shoulders, where it was 44 feet across. It was marked in the 

alogue, “Probably a substitute for a cellar,” and in his book, 
“Troy, and its Remains,” Dr. Schliemann, at page 290, gives an 
illustration of a row of these immense jars found side by side 
underground, and thinks they were used for storing wine, oil, or 
grain. ‘Such, indeed, may have been their intention, but the 
n in the Museum reminded me strongly of the great 

ndian burial-jars, and so did the illustration of the collection 
underground of the sepulchral vault-full in Cochin. Sir W. 
Ouseley, in his “Travels in Persia," &e., Vol. I, p. 218, records 
having met with a somewhat similar instance of great urn-burial 
in the plain of Patet where urns of a peculiar shape, buried 
in a peculiar way, à ounded about 2 feet below the surface ; 
they were cylindrical, 4 feet long with pointed ends, about 
24 feet in circumference, made of clay, quite plain, and filled 
with sand and human bones They were laid horizontally in 
a straight line, end to end, and said to exist in hundreds. 
Sir William himself disinterred three or four, and found them 
full of skulls and bones, which must have been put in plece- 
meal. He could hear of such urns being found nowhere but at 
Busheyr, and no such custom ever existed amongst Mussulmans 
or Pársis, the present inhabitants. 

I have also met with a case of interment in America much 
resembling the Indian megalithic jar-burials described above. 
Near the Guatwita Lake, in Missouri, Captain Cochrane opened 
some ancient graves, and says, “After removing about a foot of 
earth and turf we came to an amazingly large stone, 12 feet 
long, 8 wide, and 9 inches thick, of a kind of sandstone. We had 
to break it into two pieces, it had rested on a shelf cut all round 
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the grave in the sandstone in which the grave was hollowed. 
Beneath it we first came to earth, and then to finely variegated 
sand, manifestly different to that of the grave, and at 8 feet 
we came to fragments of rude earthenware, and some human 
bene sighs and à ms—but no skulls or teeth." 

The earthenware was probably the fragments of a great urn, 
in which the remains had been put piece-meal, as they must have 
been in the Indian burial-jars ; the overlying stone and foreign 
sand are also features in common with the latter. It is note- 
worthy that whereas the custom of burial in earthenware vessels 
exists nowhere now in Continental Asia, where traces of its 
ancient use are found, Miss Bird, in her excellent and instruc- 
tive work " Unbeaten Tracks in Japan," states (Vol. I, p. 29 пе 
“at Onagri large earthenware jars are manufactured, which are 
much used for interment by the wealthy,” 

A word remains to be said respecting the strange custom of 
putting the human remains piece-meal into the urns or jars, as 
from the smallness of the necks must have been the case, a 
practice that seems so revolting to our notions, There appears 
no reason why those big urns should not have been made with 
mouths large enough to admit corpses entire. Some strange 
instances of the practice have, however, occurred in Europe. 
In 1875, when digging in the Villa Aldobrandini, at Rome, an 
ancient terra-cotta wine-amphora was discovered, containing the 
bones of a human skeleton of mature age: as the orifice of the 
jar was but 3 inches in diameter the parts of the body and 
съда must have been eut and forced in. This, however, 
probably had some connection with sorcery or the superstition 
of the early centuries, but a still stranger discovery is related by 
Count Caylus as having been made about the middle of the last 
century, of the same description but on a prodigious scale. A 
long subterranean vault or corridor was found under the walls of 
the Pincio, facing the Villa Borghese, containing some thousand 
amphors: fixed in the earth, and each crammed with human 
bones, mixed with those of horses and oxen, and some small waxen 
= No explanation was ever given of this extracrdinary 

Almost as strange as these piece-meal interments, and in some 
sort connected with them, if arising from the idea of packing 
within the smallest compass, a ihe custom of “ contracted 
burials,” with the legs bent closely and the knees brought up to 
the chin. Archieologists know that this is a common form in 
prehistoric graves in England and Europe. Dr. Schliemann was 
much exercised at finding skeletons, presumably of king's 
and heroes, compressed into "extremely narrow graves" at 
Mycene, and was inclined to surmise it must have been done by 
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way of insult by some arrogant conqueror! Bodies, however, 
have been frequently found elsewhere in Europe, in large pre- 
historic graves, placed on one side, or huddled up in a corner in 
sitting postures, certainly through no lack of space, and without 
any conceivable intention of insult. Canon Greenwell often 
found skeletons in roomy barrows compressed into “ the attitude 
of one who curls himself up to sleep,” and thinks that may have 
been the real meaning of the posture. In America, both North 
and South, the custom E widely. We read of cists upon 
the Merrimack river, in Missouri, formed of 6 pieces of flat stone, 
and only from 25 to 50 inches long, placed in small hillocks, 
and containing contracted енй и Tennessee and the West 
similar graves are found, in which bodies had been placed with 





the legs drawn up together close to the body. Again, at 
Atarniki, on the bank of the Orinoco, 600 skeletons were found, 


well preserved, and regularly arranged in baskets; they had all 
been doubled up and bent together ; and at Arica, in an extensive 
cemetery on a hill-side, bodies are found in holes not more than 
3 feet deep, placed in a squatting posture, with the knees drawn 
upand the ics applied to the side of the head. The com- 
pressed and squatting modes of placing the dead, so common in 
ancient catacombs and cemeteries in Peru and Chili, have been 
"Pede by Consul Hutchinson and others in the pages of this 
ournal. 

All prehistoric practices survive in some part or other of the 
world, and Miss Bird in her previously ЖОГА book on Japan, 
has a curious passage bearing on this subject. After relatin 
that large earthenware jars (she does not mention the size of 
the necks) are used for interment by the wealthy, she goes on to 
= gos the poorer classes use “ two square boxes, one within the 
other, and the body is placed in the inner box in the usual 
squatting position. In Japan, after death a body is always laid 
at length for some hours, with the head to the north, and it is 
impossible to understand how, when stiffened many hours after 
death, a body can be pressed into the limited space afforded by 
even the outermost of the boxes. It has been said that the 
rigidity of a corpse is overcome by the use of a powder called 
dosia, but this idea is exploded, and the process remains incom- 
prehensible" I can make no suggestion, but will proceed to 
add finally that in India the anti-Brihmanical sect known as 
Jangams or Vira-Saivas, a sort of Hindu Puritans, always bury 
their dead ina sitting attitude, and that contracted burials of 
the complete prehistorie type are practised to day by the Abors, 

' The doctor might hare remembered thst Herodotus (iv, 190) expressl 
report, that in his time all the Libyen nomads bars their т еер the 
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on the Dibong river, in the valley of the Brahmaputra, on the 
north-east frontier of India. Colonel Dalton, in his splendid 
work on the “ Ethnology of Bengal,” reports of them, “The 
rugged rocky soil on which their villages are built has probably 
originated a unique custom of sepulture, by which very small 
graves are required. The dead are trussed up so that the chin 
resta on the knees, and are placed in the small chambers 
prepared forthem in a sitting posture." The custom is not so 
unique as the Colonel imagined; antiquaries may consider 
whether the cause assigned by him could have had any weight 
in determining the contracted posture and small cists of pre- 
historic interments in Europe. Possibly the Abors may have 
some other reason or motive, traditional or superstitious, which, 
if ascertained, might throw light on the meaning of this strange, 
widespread, and very ancient custom. Perhaps Canon Green- 
well's suggestion points to the truth. At ae riae day nearly 
all savage people, when resting, sit in a doubled-up or squatting 
ане М ае this may have been chosen for burial as sym 
of repose. 





The following paper was then read by the author:— 


On ihe ORIGIN and PRIMITIVE Home of the SEMITES. 
Ву б. Вевтіх, Esq, M.A.L 


Tuis is a subject that has been frequently discussed, and in some 
eases by eminent scholars ; if I dare to take it up after them, it is 
because the conclusions which I bring forward are those which 
I have arrived at by an independent course of study, having no 
theory in view; indeed I can say that I was led to these 
conclusions by the facts themselves, and even when I was not 
working at the subject. 

I could have extended this paper considerably, but I have 
limited it as far as possible to what is strictly necessary. If 
required, however, I could bring forward a much greater body 
of facts and additional proofs. I have also omitted many 
references which might have necessitated numerous critical 


I do not wish to discuss the question of the one or the many 
centres whence sprang the whole human race, but I wish 
to limit myself to the question of the primitive home of the 
Semites By "primitive home, I understand the country 
where a people acquired the physical, linguistical, and psycho- 

ical characteristics which give individuality to a race. 

As for the Semites, moreover, few philologists would deny 
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that their languages, which are the principal test adopted to fix 
the area of the race, are undoubtedly of secondary development. 
From whatever source the Semites sprang, they aequired such a 
marked personality, that they really constituted a new race, 
with a turn of mind of its own, and with such strong charac- 
teristics, that its influence on other races is always easily 
detected. 

In historical times we have an example of such a for- 
mation of a race in the origin of the Latin family. But with 
the Semites the individuality was ever more strongly marked, 
—so strongly, indeed, that assimilation with other races was 
always, and is still, if not impossible, at least difficult. 

At the present day the Semites are represented only by the 
Arabs; but as far as we can gather from the Assyrian and 
Egyptian monuments, the Arabs represent the primitive type 
rather faithfully, They are of medium stature, thin, but 
muscular, with long spherical heads; the forehead is low and 
flat, the nose aquiline, the eyes dark, bright, and covered; the 
hair black and smooth. | 

These characteristics, which are pretty much those of the 
Assyrians of the Second Empire, and those represented on the 
риза monuments, have remained in their purity only in 
Arabia. The Semites have, in other quarters, become more or 
less mixed with alien races, Turanian and Aryan, and their type 
has been accordingly modified. 

The Hoevistin dhuracteriatics are much more strongly marked, 
so much so that it has been said that all the Semitic tongues 
are merely dialects of one and the same language. The most 
important philological point is the £riliterism, that is the , 
jeculiar turn of mind which can only conceive a word as being 

rmed of three letters. It is the result of a kind of harmony of 
meter: when the Semites borrowed a foreign word, they always 
gave it a triliteral form by doubling one of its letters, or adding 
an aspirate. We have a great many examples in Assyrian 
with words borrowed from Akkadian, and in Arabic with 
words borrowed from Turkish. In the grammar the peculiari- 
ties are also striking; the verb, rich in voices, is very poor in 
tenses, which have always a vagueness as regards time ; and 
even under the influence of Aryan or Turanian tongues, there 
never has been developed a strict system. There are only two 
genders, but the feminine is often used as a kind of neuter; the 

sons in the verb, and the possessive, are expressed by suffixes. 
These are the characteristics common to all the Semitic 





| 1 he Semites may be divided into three branches: lst, the 
Arabian; 2nd, the Syrian ; and 2rd, the Assyrian, 
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The Arabs have now nearly absorbed all the other Semitic 
populations. Of ancient monuments, we have only the барат 
inscriptions of tribes now extinct. From the Arabs sprang the 
Ethiopians or Geez, who passed into Abyssinia, and mixed with 
the natives: we have now their various spoken dialects, such as 


Tigre, Amharic, &e. E ; 
e Syrians or Arammans were first confined within Syria 
proper, but extended later all over the Semitic area north 
of Arabia, till they were absorbed by the Arab invaders, In 
this class I include the Hebrew and Phoenician i 
tribes, as well as the populations speaking Syriac, and other 
Aramean dialects. All those populations, who produced a most 
brilliant literature, have adopted a more or less corrupted 
Arabic. We now find only few scattered tribes speaking a 

The Assyrians, under which term it is customary to include 
all the populations of the ancient empires of Mesopotamia, have, 
as far as their lan goes, entirely disappeared, but their 
to and their records are found in the numerous tablets and 
Кш exhavated in the seats of their once powerful empires. 

Though it would seem that I have, in this classification, 
followed exclusively the philologists, I believe that the three 
great divisions answer to three ethnological groups, each having 
a physiognomy of its own, and each having played a different 
part in the history of the race. 

At the outset I must notice what we can gather from classical 
writers. Unfortunately the ancients knew nothing ot otimao 
and never divided the human race, save into two classes, Greek: 
and Barbarians, or Romans and Barbarians, according to the 
nationality of the writer; and when the Greeks had arrived 
at the literary period, the Persians were masters of Western Asia, 
and the Babylenian and Assyrian Empires were but mythical to 
them. When the Romans took possession of Western Asia, 
they had to deal only with Greeks, and never troubled them- 
selves much about the natives of their new provinces, We can, 
therefore, get only a few particulars from the classical authors; 
which are, no doubt, of great help, but only as far as they have 
preserved the echoes of old legends, without meaning for those who 
preserved them, though of the greatest value to modern science. 

The studies of modern scholars, with the help of Hebrew and 
Arabie, made great progress, but the elements of knowledge 
were, until recent years, too limited to enable them to perceive 
the whole truth. It is only in this century that the discoveries 
and deciphering of the cuneiform and hieroglyphic monumenta 
permit us, with the severe criticism of the modern achool, to 
take up the subject with hope of success. 
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Those modern philologists, who have discussed the subject, 
have arrived at very different and often opposed conclusions. 
This cannot surprise those who realise how misleading is 
lexicography, if not checked by other data, | 

Scholars have lately taken philology as a guide, Dr. 
Kremer and Dr. Hommel compare the names of plants and 
animals, and Signor Guidi goes further still in the way of 
comparative lexicography. They admit as an axiom that the 

lants, animals, or objects known to the primitive Semites 
bors their dispersion must have the same names in all the 
various branches of the family. 

I may remark that a slight glance at the Aryan tongues 
might have demonstrated to them how deceptive is the process 
they have employed. We are, indeed, far from finding im the 
Aryan family that accord which we should expect, according to 
their axiom: thus we have in our European tongues, to give 
only a single example, —dog, hund, chien, &c. And, reversing 
the process, if we take a root we see it used for very different 
animals, for example,—deer, thier, 8p, and fera convey to the 
minds very different ideas. Nevertheless, it is on this fragile 
base that scholars build up the theory of the Babylonian primi- 
tive Semitic home. 

Even accepting his мане роь I do not see that Dr. 
Hommel has proved anything; he says that the word dabu in 
Assyrian, 377 (déb) in Hebrew, &c., for bear, shows that this 
animal was known tothe primitive Semites before the dispersion ; 
but this root 377 is variously employed even in Hebrew, and 
the meaning of the Assyrian dabu is not at all certain; besides 
' the Arabs to this day used ys (î) for “wolf;” the con- 
clusion drawn from the meaning of this root is therefore 
vitiated Dr. Hommel also says that if the home of the Semites 
had been in Arabia they would have been acquainted with the 
ostrich, for which there is no common name in all the dialects ; 
but he forgets that the ostrich was wild in the very country 
where he places the Semitic home, Mesopotamia, as shown by 
Xenophon. It would be easy to demonstrate that the names for 
ох or bull the names for palm tree, &c,, are as deceptive a guide 
as that for bear. 7 

But I will say more: a careful study of the names of animals 
and plants will show that the very animals and plants with 
which a people is most fiet have a great number of 
names; and for this simple reason, that being always under 
their eyes, many qualificatives and nicknames for them often 
a, into common names. We have many examples in the 
Semitic tongues; the bull has several names in Hebrew, in 
Arabic, &c.,as might be expected among pastoral nations. The 
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ostrich mentioned by Dr. Hommel is called in Hebrew 
(Yaen) “the glutton” O'ID) (renanim) in plur. “ТІ 
which make a stridulous noise,” DDIM (thakhmos) “ 
unclean.” This is also evident in the Aryan tongues. It seems, 
on the contrary, that only plants and animals of foreign 
extraction have à common name; thus we have in our modern 
tongues the camel, the tobacco plant, the maize, &c, 

Professor Guidi is not more successful when, by employing the 
same philological process, he argues from the common root for 
“ stream,” “sea,” “ hill,” that the first home of the race must have 
been in Mesopotamia, where there are streams, lakes and hills. 
Here the same objections can be mised as for the names of 





П 


After admitting as a fact this not at all certain hypothesis of 
Babylonia as the first Semitie home, the three learned scholars, 
strange to say, turn back to the old theory of a Central Asian 
origin and describe the road which the Semites probably took 

fore settling in Mesopotamia. This is another example which 
shows how difficult it is to shake off long accepted ideas, 

Professor Sayce and Professor Schrader, with the same help of 
philology, come to quite different conclusions, and both look 
upon Arabia as the first home of the Semites. The former says 
that “the Semitic traditions all point to Arabia as the original 
home of the race" But, on the contrary, the Jewish, and the 
Assyrian legends point in an opposite direction. Arabian 
traditions, if there are any, are quite modern, and do not date . 
back before Islamism, when the Mahometans adopted the 
Jewish traditions, Professor Schrader, who remarks that the 
Arabic is the purest of the Semitic dialects, analyses the Arabian 
names preserved in Assyrian and Sabean inscriptions, and 
acknowledges that in many are found names of | borrowed 
from the Assyrians, This is very likely, and therefore detracts 
much from the value of his theory. Unfortunately, he does not 
attempt to explain the varied and different characteristics 
which a in the numerous Semitic tribes. 

The only satisfactory hypothesis will be one by which we can 
get a clear and sure explanation of all the characteristics, 
traditions, and philological variations found in the different 
branches of the Semitic family. 

A glance at a map of Western Asia of any epoch will show to 
the most superficial observer that the extreme eastern end of the 
Semitic area is at a short distance from the Tigris, The campaigns 
of the Assyrian kings prove that at no time were there on the 
eastern frontiers any populations akin to the Semites, Elam, 
Media, Persia, Armenia were always inhabited by nations of 
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other races having no affinity, philological or physical, with the 
Semitic populations of Mesopotamia. If, therefore, we took 
philology for our only guide, we ought to look to the west of 
the Tigris for the first home of the Semites, | | 

The traditions contained in the Bible seem to point, it is 

true, to the east, but they are supported by the evidence neither 
of history, nor of ethnology, nor of doloe): and it is not 
likely that the Semites would have come from Central Asia and 
have left behind no population akin to them in language. 
There is besides strong evidence to show that those traditions of 
an Asiatic home are not Semitic, but have been borrowed from 
another race, 
_ The tablets of the library of Assurbanipal brought from 
Niniveh prove beyond doubt that the legends of the Central 
Asian origin of the Semites are not Semitic, but Akkadian, ie., 
Turanian, and were written on clay tablets long before the time 
of Moses. The two people who adopted them, the Phoenicians — 
and the Israelites, acknowledge having come from Babylonia; 
we can therefore admit without rashness that they brought those 
legends with them from the common stock in Babylonia, We 
may also notice that those legends have not penetrated into 
Arabia, where traditions neither of the flood nor of the 
patriarchal history existed before Mohammed, and it would seem 
strange that if they had ever been known there, all remembrance 
of them should have been lost. 

Before going further, I must say that I accept entirely the ` 
conclusions of the modern scholars who demonstrate a common 
origin of the Semitic and Hamitic tongues. But as those con- 
clusions have been contested, I must notice the ground on 

The affinity of the two grammars had been noticed long ago 
by Gesenius and others. All the Semitic pronouns and suffixes 
can be traced back to the Egyptian ;' as this is acknowledged by 
the opponents of a common origin, I need not insist on it. The 
order of the Semitic sentence is the same as in Egyptian, and it 
is important to notice especially that the identity exists in the 

tian of the earliest dynasties. 
e common origin is not less strikingly demonstrated by 

As the adversaries of this theory object, however, to this 
evidence, contending that the Egyptian words quoted are of a 
later Semitic introduction, I have been careful to select for com- 
parison only those Egyptian words which are found on the 
earliest inscriptions when Egyptian had not yet been subject to 

! See * Formati emitio tenses,’ in the “ ; Roy 

' Manes оли Transactions of the Royal 
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any Semitie encroachment. I have been throu h long lists of 
words, but will limit the quotation to a few striking examples. 

Ser (Chief) 6th d. Sarrwin Ass. (king). “W (leader, prince). 

Hes (to escape), 4th d. Ass. Лави (бо hasten). WT حيس‎ (to 
escape). 

| E (to beat, to vanquish), 4th d. Ass. garā, T3 (to fight, 
to drag, to devastate). | i 

Erpá or repá (prince, noble) 4th d. Ass. rubü (noble), this 
root in all the Semitic dialects meant primitively “great,” and 
has been localized also to express the number “ four.” | 

The Egyptian word for tongue is curious; it is nes, which 
became in Coptic Aac, and we have with the same meaning 
lis-an in all the Semitic dialects, an being a suffix formative of 
nouns. 

The old root ab or ap meant originally in Egyptian " mouth," 
and has retained this meaning in the Falasha ab. We have in © 
Egyptian ap (to speak, to proclaim, to order, to judge) and it 
had also the meaning of “father” as “mourisher,” retained 
more clearly in apt (to bring up, to suckle) from which word 
was derived at the times of the last dynasties apt with the 
meaning of “suckling,” iv. “child;” there is also in Egyptian 
nupa (udder of cow), In the Semitic tongues we UR а 
parallel list of words : atu (father), ap (face), awa (to breathe) 
ibb (to exclaim). With a prefixed (niphal) we have nabu (to 
proclaim); nabiu (prophet) as in Egyptian nebtu (the supporter, 
ke, the one who causes to be nourished). 

I might multiply examples, but it would extend this paper too 
much." 

The study of Egyptian grammar often gives the key to the 
Semitic formation. The pronouns are universally recognised to 
be the same, but we must remember that no doubt the proto- 
Semites parted from their Hamitic brothers when the grammar 
was in process of formation. In the earliest Egyptian inscri 
tions we still see the pronominal roots with a марачы 59 
flexibility, and the pronouns even appear in some cases to be 
common. We have, for example, the [= аё оте i with the 


meaning of generatrix, as shown by the group |] &, it has formed 
tha feminine article > f, often merely used as a feminine 
determinative; we find it also used as an undetermined pronoun 
a} tu (one, somebody ; the French on) and forme a kind of 
passive or reflective voice, The primitive meaning explains the 


! For the numerals I have, I think, proved their affini lu | 
before the Society of Biblical Archmology. affinities in a paper read 
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hitherto unexplained word KS: afew or, = tew, read also 
ataf and tef (father), which became in Coptic дур: Ше 
Egyptian *a— ir is a personal pronoun masculine, in ;کا‎ we 
have therefore generator-he, ie, father. The Copts, who had no 
doubt retained the meaning of the primitive formation have 
reversed the terms and said fe-generator. The root appears 
with the same uses in the Semitic tongues, it forms the ¢ 
eonjugation which has a reflective or passive sense; we have 
the demonstrative pronoun N. 

The Shaphel, which exists in Assyrian, Syriac, Arabic, &c., 
is also explained by the Egyptian, where the formation of this 
voice is still clearer. The suffix || $ su of the third person 
localised in the feminine in Egyptian is often determined by 
the = ¢, probably to leave no doubt on the mind of the reader; 
in Assyrian the suffix is retained for both genders, m. sw, f. si 
We have the word su (man) in Egyptian (the Hebrew tim), 
and prefixing the word the factitive or causative voice, 
E | 

. Egyptian, as in the Semitic tongues, we have the genitive 
of position, and in the former there are many traces of broken 
plurals. Besides that Mr. Le Page Renouf has shown that the 
Egyptian plural often conveys to the mind not an idea of 
Mauer but one of collectiveness, which is the case with the 
. I think I shall be able to show why, in the first Semitic 
up (Arabic), the syntax and most of the grammar remained 
intaet, why, in the second (Syrian) the grammar and 
syntax have been disturbed, and why, in the third (Assyrian), 
both have been par lost. | 

As I have said before, the object of this paper is not to look 
for the primitive home of mankind, but only of the Semites. 
As I accept, however, the common origin of the Semites and 
Hamites, l must notice that no Egyptian tradition, either on the 
monuments or on papyri, or preserved by classic writers, ever 
points to Asia as their first country; on the contrary, as 
Dr. Birch has noticed, all traditions point to the south of the 
Nile valley. Modern philologists, as Mariette, Dr. Lepsius, 
Dr. Latham, &e., seem to have accepted this view. If the race 
had an Asian origin, the Egyptian, as the oldest and earliest 
civilised people of the family, would have retained some 
recollection of it. | 

The only serious objection against the common origin of the 
Egyptians and the Semites is their physical difference. But we 
must notice that very few have as yet denied the unity of the 
Aryan race, though we find, from the Ganges to the Western 
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coasts of Europe, Aryans of all shades of colour of skin and 
hair, and of all physical types. The influences of climate, food, 
life and intermixture with other races are too powerful in their 
effecta to allow of our safely taking physical type for our only 
guide in ethnological researches. 
We have evidence of this in Egypt itself, As Champollion 
has noticed, the Copts, who have preserved the last remnants 
of the old Egyptian tongue, are far from representing the 
Egyptian type illustrated by the monuments and the mummies ; 
this type has, on the contrary, been retained by the Arabic- 
— Fellahs The Egyptians lived for many centuries on 
e banks of the Nile before they wrote their first records. It 
is in this long period, when they were constantly struggling 
with nature to master the annual flood of the fertilizing river, 
and with the hostile tribes of the desert and of Nubia, that 
the Egyptians acquired an individuality 60 strongly marked 
that they constituted a race. If, however, we compare an old 
example, we can account for the difference in type by inter- 
marriage with the negroes. Mr. Poole said long ago that the 
Egyptian was an intermediate type between t Semite and 
the negro. We must, besides, remember that probably the 
Proto-semites severed themselves from the Hamites before the 
time when the Egyptians had acquired their marked personality, 
and that the Semites, after having passed into Asia, came into 
contact with other races whose influence contributed to 
exaggerate the difference of the two branches of the same 
family 





Among the races which the Semites encountered, the one 
which exercised the most powerful influence is the Turanian, 
represented in the Assyrian and Babylonian records by the 
Akkadians. Those people belonged to the ethnological grou 
called Ougro-Altaic. Their grammar, their syntax, in fact all 
their conceptions, were entirely different and sometimes opposed 
to those of the Semitea. As we know now from the Cuneiform 
records, those Akkadians were the first civilisers of Mesopotamia : 
all the poems and legends, which were borrowed by the 
Babylonians and afterwards by the Jews, were first written in 
Akkadian. The Turanians seem once to have covered all 
Western Asia, and their influence was everywhere strongly 
felt, The tradition of this powerful Turanian reign has been 








handed down by the classical writers who call the Turanians by 
the very loose term of Scythians. | 
It now seems clear to me that the proto-Semites once dwelt 
with their Hamitic brothers in Africa, passed in prehistoric 
time into Asia through the Isthmus of Suez, and settled first in 
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Arabia Petrea. There living a pastoral life, they acquired their 
personal characteristics and developed their half-shaped gram- 
mar, For them the verb was a noun, as in Egyptian; by the 
same process they slowly worked out an elaborate system of 
conjugations, and voices by means of prefixed letters, so-called 
"serviles;" and by means of suffixed letters, they arrived, 
аз M. Ancessi has proved, at triliterality. This triliterism 
has been carried to such an extent that the biliteral roots 
(the so-called concave verbs) are forced into the same sym- 
metrical system, and in many cases the biliteral roots have 
been made triliteral by doubling one of the radicals, Another 
process employed has been to treat two distinct roots as one; 
and in the fusion, one is reduced to a single letter. The tenses 
of the verb were still vague, as is shown by the fact that what 
is the form of the present in one dialect is the past in the 
other; but the suffixes of persons and the prefixes of voices 
were still clear to the mind of the Semites of that period, as is 
shown by tha fact that they are used for different purposes by 
different tribes. 

| The numbers in the nouns were the same as in Egyptian, and 
the plural a mere collectiveness; hence the broken plural, 
which in fact is not a plural but a collective word, as shown by 
the Arabic, where these plurals govern the verb in the singular. 
We have some examples of this conception in Hebrew and 
Syriac. For the same reason the collectiveness of the plural 
implies often the feminine, as is the case in Arabic. 

n their dispersion the three great branches of the Semitic 
modi carried these elements with them and were not likely to 





them save under very strong foreign pressure, There- 
fore we must expect to find the greatest modifications in those 
dialects which have been most exposed to foreign influence. 

The first branch, the Arabs, found in Arabia neither 
Turanian nor Aryan but only perhaps Hamitic tribes in certain 
districts ; their grammar then could only have been influenced 
in the Hamitic sense, and for this reason the Arabic seems to 
be, if not the purest Semitic dialect, at least the one where the 

oinciples of synthesis have been carried to their logical ends, 
There are a few evidences of Turanian influence, but that 
influence is very feeble, as is the case when it is not by ` 
conquest but by intercourse, 

The Hebrew and Aramsan, having felt the foreign influence 
the common source of the family, have suffered to à much greater 
extent. The verb, no doubt, is still the same, but it has lost а 
great deal of its flexibility; the primitive roots have no longer 
the same life. The conception of the plural is in great part lost. 





The Assyrians and the Babylonians, by their position 
and their civilisation under the direct influence of the Tura- 
nians, have, as rarely happens, reversed the order of their 
sentences, putting the verb at the end, as in Akkadian. They 
have entirely lost the tense formed with suffixes. The broken 
plurals have ceased to be regularly formed, and those found are 
treated as independent words. Even triliterality has not the 
same rigidity as in the other dialecta. 

For the same reasons of geographical position and foreign 
intercourse, the Akkadian legends, RUM an a whole by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, have been also adopted with few 
changes by the Hebrews, Phoenicians, and Aramean tribes, but 
have not penetrated among the Arabs. 

Our theory is also confirmed by the physical differences of 
the three groups. If we examine the Babylonian and Assyrian 
monuments we see that, when as yet the Turanian element 
had not disappeared, the figures which are represented bear a 
strong stamp of Turanism, and prove the presence of Turanian 
blood in the Mesopotamian Semites; while the nearer we come 
down towards the pure Semitie period of the second Assyrian 
empire, the more are the figures Semiticised. 

As Professor Sayce and Professor Schrader have noticed, the 
Arabs have kept the purest Semitie type. The travels of 
Palgrave give us the explanation of this fact. If we glance at 
his map, we see that Central Arabia is surrounded bv seas of 
sand, and affords an inaccessible refuge to its tribes. It has, in 
fact, been a kind of island in the desert, where the Arabs have 
held out against all invaders, as the Caucasian and the Basque 
tribes did in their mountains. As Palgrave has noticed, the 
population of Central Arabia speak the Coran Arabic, a fact 
which shows how, in keeping aloof from all foreign influence in 
their refuge, they have developed to the uttermost the princi- 
ples of their grammar. 

Discvssion. 

Mr. J. Orrorp remarked that, although he had listened with 
great pleasure to Mr. Bertin’s ably p orth theory of the African 
origin of the Semites, yet he felt it had so little foundation in fact 
that he should like to give a few reasons for doubting its accuracy. 
First, he thought that to assert the Egyptians were Semites was a 
statement for which there was no warrant whatever, and to 
dcm dem they descended the Nile from Ethiopia and entered Asia 
by the Isthmus of Snez was to ignore all evidence we have проп 
the subject. If there is one thing in which eminent Egyptologists, 
who differ widely on other matters, are agreed, it is that the 
Egyptians did not descend from Ethiopia bringing their civilisation 
with them. This guess had been hazarded by classic authors long 


ago, especially Diodorus (see " Maspero, Hist. Ane." 13). Brugsch 
shows conclusively that the monuments commence chronologicall) 
at the apex of the delta, “and the more you ascend the Nile the 
more does the stamp of antiquity vanish” and that they always 
exhibit only negro races to the south of Egypt. The only ground 
Mr. Bertin seems to have for his theory of the common origin of 
the Semites and Egyptians is the presence of Semitic words in 
Egyptian. But in order for this argument to be valid, he must 
first prove that these Semitic words formed part of the UM 
stock of the Egyptian tongue, and this is impossible, for we have 
the evidence of Egypt herself against it, cl y showing it was not 
until the “ middle empire " that this cross fertilisation of words took 
place, and they were ingrafted to (instead of forming a part of) the 
stock NE a 

One (the speaker believed of the Sallier) papyri is a letter of 
advice from an Egyptian scribe to a young man to abandon his use 
of Semitic words and the habit of giving to Egyptian words a 
Semitic form; for it appears this was a fashionable habit with 
“young Egypt” thos Bus conclusively that such words were 
considered by a conservative Egyptian to be utterly alien to his 
mother tongue. Mr. Bertin's theory is contradicted in another 
way. The researches of Dr. Hommel, Guidi and Lenormant (“ Sur 
lantiquité de l'áne et du cheval") show that the Semites were 
from the first acquainted with the horse and camel and probably 
the sheep and common hen, but we know that the Egyptians were 
not acquainted with these until after the time of the Hyksos. 
This, had Egypt been the route of the Semites, could not be the 
ease. Professor Owen (“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.," Vol. IV) shows 
decisively that a Semitic origin of the Egyptians rests on no basis 
whatever; that their features had no Semite elements till after the 
Hyksos invasion and consequent mingling of types; that the 
original seats of the empire were not fixed near Ethiopia, nor 
east of the delta, where they would have been if they were Semites 
coming either from Ethiopia (with Mr. Bertin) or from Asia 
(Maspero) but in the centre of the country at Abydos, Memphis and 
Thebes. Mr. Bertin ably indicated Semite physical characteristics, 
thus refuting himself, for in the most ancient portrait statues at 
Boolak these peculiarities are conspicuous by their absence. And 
itis not until after the Shepherd kings, in the Ramessid period, 
that a type of Semitic features appears. Professor Owen says— 
“ Facts are adverse either to an Asiatic immigration by the isthmus 
or an Ethiopic one, and at least in reference toa possible ante- 
cedent immigration they leave the equal searcher after truth in 
an expectant attitude and beget a determination to persevere in 
researches indispensable for the fulfilment of his qnest.” 

at any people would leave the fertile Nile valley to settle in 

the adjacent parts of Asia seems most improbable and directly 
contrary to subsequent history, for we know the great trouble 
of the Egyptians was the persistenve with which Semitic tribes 
attempted to obtain a home in the valley or the delta, 
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be accounted for by their coming into contact with Semites in 
their journey from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, for it 
was the almost universal testimony of antiquity that they originally 
came thence. Mr. Bertin decisively pronounced in favour of the 
Turanian affinities of Akkadian, bot we must remember this is far 
from being proved, and is now being assailed more violently than 
before. He says Professor Delitch has recently argued in favour 
of the old theory of Eden еда Mesopotamia; but with | 
to this uncertmin subject M. Lenormant has lately advocated its 
being somewhere near the Hindoo Koosh (** Contemp. tel 
With regard to Dr. Hommel, the fact of a similar name for an 
animal being common to various dialects of a family of speech does 
not always prove it was known before the divergence of these 
dialects ont the primitive form; because it might be owing to 
each one of the dialects having adopted its title in its native habitat, 
if the animal had been introduced from a foreign country. 
This is notably the case in the name for ape in King's and m 
Greek authors, both having adopted its name from Sanscrit (see 
Smiths’ “ Bible Dictionary,” 1, 77.) | 
Mr. T. G. Priscugs observed that he did not think it could be 
said with certainty that Akkadian was a Turanian tongue, as our 
knowledge of it was as yet very incomplete. He did not deny, 
however, that there were many analogies. As the knowledge of the 
original home of a people might be of value indeciding the true nature 
and relationship of their language, it would, perhaps, be of interest to 
mention & discov that he had made lately, ing upon the 
origin of the Aka iani In two little report tablets found last 
year by Mr. Hassam, at Konyunjik, there occurs several times the 
name of a people called the Kusda, which Mr. Pinches at once con- 
nected with the name Kusua, found on a little tablet from Cap 
docia, supposing it to be the old name of that country. Mbia 
conjecture was confirmed by the fact that ma list, published in the 
* Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia " (Vol. ii, Pl. 53, No. 1), 
firing the names of the countries in the neighbourhood of the 
Taurus range of mountains, the word Küsu occurs. Now as the 
name of the Ethiopian Cush was spelled in the same way in Assyrian, 
it was, of course, regarded by most people as the same place. The 
Kusiia, however, were certainly a northern people, and their name 
was quite regularly derived from Küsu by the change of the u ending 
into da, The identity of the Kusiia with the old native name of 
the country Kusun ight „муа — Küsu might therefore be 
regarded as certain. Light was thus shed on twoimportant passages 
in the Book of Genesis, the first of which occurs in chap. nn, ver. 3, 
where the river Gihon, there said to encompass “the whole 
land of Cush," was mentioned; and the other in chap. x, 
ver. 8, where it was recorded that Cush begat Nimrod. 
The identification of the name Cush in these two passages with 
Cappadocia instead of Ethiopia cleared away many difficulties in the 
Biblical narrative. Not only was the question as to the position of 
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Paradise affected thereby, but we got also the fact that Cosh, the 
father of Nimrod, a chief of what we now call the Akkadian race, 
lived in or near Cappadocia." 

A most interesting thing also was the double name-system revealed 
by the Cuneiform inscriptions: the Musri of the land to the north 

Assyria, the Musgur in Pav pt the Cush рн» and the 
Cush Ethiopia, the Makan and Melohha in Babylonia, and the dis- 
tricts bearing the same namesin Egypt. All these showed a connec- 
tion in the minds of the people of the ancient world, between E 
on one hand, and T poe and Asia Minor on the “thor the 
weight of which, in considering the important paper which Mr. 
Bertin had j read, it was ess to int ont. 

Mr. Bertin said that he wished to add a few words in answer 
to the criticisms of Mr. Offord, though every one of them had been 
met and refuted in the course of the paper. Firstly, the author 
never said that the Egyptians were Semites, nor that the Semites 
were African, but only am Egyptians and Semites are “ descen- 
ded” from the same ancestors, and that the proto-Semites 
from their brethren when in Egypt. He would not follow Mr. 
Offord into the question of the origin of the Egyptians (which 
was outside the subject), but he would mention that Egyptologists 
are far from agreeing (as Mr. Offord wrongly su ровев) aboutit. To 
cite only one exam Da one of our best Egyptologists and, what is 
m ке ашк Men; an eminent archeologist also, Dr. 8, Birch, said 

of Orientalists, Paris), that no acetate whatever 
hypothesis of the emigration of the tans from 
нана all the classic traditions and ха ант Е 

tian cler uid point to пиа as their first home, the only tr 
tion to the contrary being the Mosaic statement. In his philologieni 
comparison, he had been careful to take Egyptian words from 
inscriptions of the fourth and sixth dynasties—that is, more than 
{еп centuries before the Hyksos;—and the papyrus quoted by Mr. 
Offord is of a much later date. Supposing that the Egyptian civili- 
MuR began at the Delta (which the author denied) M. it would not 
ve that the | eame from there. The quotation of Pro. 
* Owen, cite y Mr. Offord, proves that the learned naturalist 
thought he could not decide the question on account of the scant 

data then at his disposal. 

. He (Mr. Bertin) thought he had shown in his paper how 

uate are proofs obtained in comparing the names of animals, 
for deciding theorigin ofa nation. The horse was nof known to the 
Semites at first, and was looked upon by the Babylonians as a 
foreign animal. If Mr. Offord would take the trouble to compare 


1 Another confirmation of this is to be found in the characters used for the 
word " horse" (in Akkadian Ê A^ Е] anfu-kur-ra). This word has 
hitherto been translated “animal of the east," but the true rendering is un- 
doubtedly inal (FE) of the country (àS ELTI)" showing that the Akks- 
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the rrost ancient statues exhibited in the Boolak Museum, he would 
see iab their type is much nearer to the Semitic features, than to 
those of later dynasties, and he had satisfactorily (he thought) 
explained in his paper the reason of the difference of type of the 
Semites and Egyptians. | 

We do not know the causes which induced or forced the proto- 
Semites to leave the Nile valley, but the exodus of the Jews gives, 
in historical times, a parallel and certain fact: he therefore saw no 


рет in the first wr aed 
pronounced in favour of the Turanism, not of the Akkadian 
* tongue, but of the Akkadians. It would take too long, however, 
to treat now of this question. | 
EN presumed site of the Garden of Eden, he had pur- 
posely withheld from speaking of it in his paper, as he looked upon 
the legend as entirely mythical. 


Notes on some EXCAVATIONS made in TUMULI near COPIAPÓ, 
CHILI, in June, 1880. By J. H. MADGE, Esq. 


[Wirg Piark XXXV*.] 
(A paper read before the Institute on June 14th, 1881.) 


HEARING from my friends that pieces of old Indian pottery 
had on more than one occasion been washed out from the soil 
after heavy showers of rain, I obtained permission from Don 
Francisco Cortes, a large landed proprietor, to dig on any part 
of his estate, and a cordial invitation was given to stay at his 
house while the operations were going on, Further, Don 
- MReancisco pointed out a spot from whence had been obtained, at 
diflerent times, some dozen or more pieces of fine pottery, in a 
very perfect state. These he described as “cups,” “saucers,” 
&e., with patterns painted on them. Unfortunately so little 
interest was then taken in the matter, that all these specimens 
were given away piecemeal, or had somehow disappeared. 
Don Francisco now so far interested himself as to hunt up all 
the places where any remains had been found. The principal 
° onê been levelled for cultivation and all traces were thus 
destroyed; we saw nothing but a large number of broken frag- 
ments scattered over the surface of a large field. Next we 
visited a rocky, stony quebrada (a narrow valley), where were 
remains of stone houses These would appear to have been 
constructed by the Spaniards, as there were small clay heaps 
and traces of small furnaces in the neighbourhood. Finally we 
found an untouched piece of ground, forming a kind of хе 
island, which had escaped cultivation by the lucky circum- 
stence of its being so much above the general level that it could 
VOL. XL AH 
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not easily be irrigated. This plot was in the centre of the 
valley through which runs the Copiapó river, on the Cerillos 
farm, and about twelve miles above Сорам This was a spot 
where the most perfect specimens had been obtained, and here 
we commenced operations. Beginning at the edge of a break 
in the ground, one piece being about 4 feet higher than the 
other, where the surface water in running off had hollowed out 
the softer portions, with an hour's work we came to two adult 
skeletons in a very decomposed state. The hole had all sides 
(except the top and front) very straight and perfectly defined, 
cut in a hard gritty alluvial soil; it was rectangular in shape, 
the dimensions being, as far as my memory goes, 2 feet 2 inches 
by 1 foot 10 inches wide by 1 foot 6 inches thick; that is, with 
just sufficient room for the bodies. The bottom was of a 
coarser river grit, unconsolidated, and therefore unlike the soil 
above, which was almost hardened into sandstone. Before 
interment it would appear that " tortora " grass (a kind of rush) 
had been placed at the bottom and back; the bodies and 
pottery were next put in and the burial completed by a roofing 
of branches of trees and * tortora" covered with earth. The roof 
had long since fallen in, filling the whole space: the bodies were 
side by side in a sitting posture, with the knees pressed tightly 
under the chin. The heads had fallen off previously to the 
roof coming in, and were found wedged in alongside the 
bodies Here were got a yellow soapstone pendant, for 
earring or necklace ; a boiling pot of shoe shape, and a saucer 
with handle of painted pottery, the last named being the most 

gular in shape and colouring of all now dug out, and its glaze 
being very marked. Unfortunately the saucer was stolen by a 
stranger. The crockery was found at the feet of the human 
remains. | 

After several unsuccessful trials round the same spot, work 
was commenced at a new place, about 150 yards above in the 
valley and on the same high level piece of ground, Here we 
had already noticed evident remains of artificial work, there 
being some eight or ten domes of very smooth and regularly 
rounded appearance, the general level being formed of similar 
soil, and the whole surrounded with scattered trees. The 
largest dome, about 40 feet in diameter, was selected ; it was 
situated some 200 yards north of the railway, and was, as 
shown in the accompanying figure, connected with two similar 
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PLAN OF TUMULI EXCAVATED NEAR COPIAPÓ. 
(The crosses indicate the positions of the heads of the bodies.) 


The work was commenced by a mistake of the peones at the 
spot marked No. 1 on this figure. First they cut through about 
a foot of very fine alluvial soil, which appeared to have been 
worked up like mortar, laid on wet, and then beaten in hard. 
This was so dense that the very few showers of rain which fall 
in this part of Chili would hardly penetrate it. This passed, a 
course of “adobes” (hard sun-dried mud bricks) 9 inches or 
10 inches thick, was found, the interstices being filled with 
dry earth. Under this was a layer of 2 inches to 5 inches of 
“tortora” grass, again another layer of dry earth, followed by a 
second course of “adobes -having in places more * tortora " and 
a few branches of trees, partly above and partly below the 
second line of “adobes.” The whole formed a very 
thickness, of an average of some 3 feet. The dome shape, 
oe on the surface had rather more than a foot rise in the 

40 feet, was not nearly so regularly preserved in the two 
courses of “adobes;” especially in the lower one, where there 
were hollows in places, quite a foot deep. This passed, a hard 
serena it, with boulders and pebbles, was met with, and it 

| down to a depth of more than 8 feet without any 

change. From this a cross-cut No. 2 in the figure was made to 

pass alongside a spot No. 4, where a depression showed the 
surface had given way. At first similar ground was met, but 
on continuing there was a change to a very fine soil, like that 
found on the surface, with the only difference that it had below 
been filled in dry. As soon as this new ground was encoun- 
tered, sinking again commenced, and after passing a thin layer 
аан уле came, at a depth of about 1? or more feet, to a 
similar and most probably the same river grit met at the 
bottom of the first find. Simultaneousiy with this we struck 
on another rectangular opening, marked No. 3 in the figure, a 
little smaller than the first and containing the skeleton of the 

2 н2 
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Indian whose skull and femur were exhibited when this 
paper was read. As before, the body was interred in à 
compact sitting posture, and the head had dropped off As the 
roof, of branches, &c., was almost intact, a good view was 
obtained of the body, which was resting on a small quantity of 
“tortora,” placed on the free grit. Hardly a bone had been 
displaced. Accompanying the remains, at this spot was found 
a large посао vende] in pottery, with a coating of soot still 
on it. Following the soft run of the ground, we found on 
the same bottom level at No. 5 in the woodeut a large urn 
with two handles at the lower part, and painted black, white, 
and red, and a painted basin of red clay. The urn was entire 
but badly cracked, the earth having fallen in and crushed it. 
In getting it out it fell to pieces, but all the fragments were 
carefully collected. The largest fragment is represented in 
fig. 2, Plate XXXV*. These pieces of pottery, as indeed all 
found, were either empty or with earth only in them. 

The depression of the ground was over No. 4, where we 
found a similar rectangular cavity containing an adult skeleton. 
Here the body was interred at only two-thirds the depth of 
No. 3, and contained a duplicate of the red-painted basin. 
Ashes bespeaking a burial ceremony, in which fire had been 
used, were still met here, and oecurred near all the human 
" remains subsequently disinterred, always above, and generally 
right over the graves, It had also been noticed before that 
interments were made without regard to the points of the 
карм, the faces being turned in any direction as convenience 
would suggest. Alongside No. 4, and at a similar depth, were 
found scattered remains of two dogs and a pig. 

Next, at the spot marked No. 7 in the woodcut, we found a 
skeleton, buried in a reclined posture, with the knees bent as 
if the body had lain on the ground until the joints had 
stiffened. There was a large quantity of "tortora" grass 
completely surrounding it, but there were no traces of dress. 
On the bones were signs of eight arrow wounds. The right 
side of the skull has two, one striking in front cutting away 
the side of the upper jaw and displacing several teeth, after 
which the same arrow continuing its course penetrated the 
lower part of the skull and reached the brain. The jaw and 
first vertebra come next, with wounds, still from the right side, 
cutting and splitting the bones, and caused by two distinct 
pre One of the vertebre and corresponding left rib 

ve marks in three distinct places caused by one arrow, which 
striking the rib took out a splinter of bone, and again passing 
through the same rib, where connected with the back, it 
penetrated the vertebra, where the flint arrow head still remains 
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Xmbedded in the bone, as represented in fig. 1, Plate XX XV*. 
‘Another rib shows a wound of a spent arrow, the point of which 
still remains in the bone. Several facts would appear to show 
that this skeleton is that of one of the Spaniards, probably interred 
about the year 1540. The foremost reason is based upon its 
great size and massiveness. The skeleton in No. 7 was the 
only one discovered in a reclining position, all the others being 
in an upright sitting posture, with the knees drawn up under 
the chin. Again we may note the very much better state of 
preservation of the skeleton than of No. 3, the second best 
skeleton found, although the former was exposed on the surface 
and covered only by some 18 inches of earth, without the 
protection of the “adobes,” &c. It was the sole instance in 
which the remains of the insects that preyed on the body were 
found. The skull and the “tortora” round the other bones 
were nearly filled with the reddish sheathing of small beetles. 
Lastly, the numerous wounds, the abundance of * tortora " grass, 
and the absence of the roofing of branches, that, with one ехсер- 
tion, was invariably found, are facts which support my view. 
The skeleton in No. 3, which from its depth and position was 
most likely the first interred in this tumulus, would probably be 
longer preserved than the others from two circumstances, Viz. 
its depth, and because it was the only one found resting on the 
grit bottom, which would freely allow any moisture to pass off, 
while still at some appreciable distance above the present bed of 
the river, and the average level of the valley. 

The interment, No. 6 in the woodcut, opened simultaneously 
with the preceding one No. 7, furnished the most interesting 
discovery made, and was the exception just referred to with 
regard to the roofing. The bottom of the grave was rather 
over 7 feet below the surface. The sides i UN were all of 
are flat unworked stones, nicely fitted together and cemented 

ith hard mud. The top stones had, if I remember rightly, a 
considerable slope both ways, and overlapping the sides, would 
with the cementing have rendered it quite watertight. The 
body, that of a child, had been placed at one end across the 
grave, and on its left was a large space wherein were found a 
number of relics. These included a small shoe-shaped vessel 
in pottery, a basket of vegetable material about 104 inches in 
diameter, the latter containing small pieces of drapery and a 
wooden needle. There were also two round thm gourds 
34 inches in diameter with circular holes nearly 14 inches 
in the top. One gourd was plain, the other had a pattern cut 
on it: both, with the pot, were empty, but the gourds only 
were found in the basket. There were alongside several small 
pieces of bone &c., probably toys, and an instrument of similar 
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wood to the needle, whose use could not be guessed. It was 
circular in section, with round, haif pointed, ends of equal size 
throughout, and was about 10 inches long by 7, of an inch 
in diameter: near one end was a flat curved piece of soft white 
wood, slipped over it, which was badly decayed. 

Only two bedies had any hair remaining, although this was 
carefully looked for. One was the supposed Spaniard No. 7, 
the other was the child just mentioned. | | 

At No. 8 in the woodeut there was another depression in the 
ground, and on sinking, at a slight depth, was found another 
adult. The roofing of large branches of trees had fallen im. 
The skull was found with an old fracture, and one of the ribs 
were split, Alongside the latter was a large black stone spear- 
head. Near were found a pestle and mortar, the former of 
fine conglomerate about 15 inches long. The mortar was made 
of the trunk of a tree, over 3 feet long, with an opening at one 
end running more than half way down. The outside was 
much decayed, but the lower part inside still had the hard 
polish given to it by use, Another fragment of a skeleton of a 
pig was here found, as well as a large flat hollow stone, with 
the stone pounder which had evidently been used for crushing 
grain. Of the latter type of implement several examples were 

Of the surrounding tumuli, more than one was opened, where 
we saw hollows in the ground, but nothing of interest was found 
in them. 

The next excavations were at La Puerta, near Los Loros, 
about 45 miles above Copiapó, in the same valley. Here in a 
cluster were some thirty tumuli which had escaped demolition. 
They were situated on the north side of the valley elose under 
some high hills. This district was the most densely populated 
by the Atacamenian Indians, as proved by history and the 
numerous tumuli, batches of which are to be found in la 
numbers in all the little valleys branching off from the main 
one, though for the most part in very rough stony ground. 

At La Puerta, some six or seven years ago, a German pro- 
fessor commenced exploration but with little success, as from 
what one of the peones who assisted in the work asserted, the 

igging only went down a little under the upper courses 
of *adobes" All they appear to have found were a half 
moon of copper, a bone needle about 6 inches long with a 
pattern cut on it, some small beads being part of a necklace, 
and some fra, ta of crockery. No bones were met with, 
and a skull brought to Germany was said to have been 
purchased of some Chilians at Los Loros. In consequence of 
the above information digging was carried on in the already 
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yartly-worked tumuli, and in each case, on going deep enough, 
human bones were met with, but in a bad state of decay; 
otherwise the results were very meagre. A few pieces of the 
stone necklace above mentioned, a number of fragments of 
pottery, one being a portion of a large circular coarse vessel, 

ether with some small pieces of fine polished black ware, one 
or two of the latter having patterns incised with a sharp instru- 
ment, There were, further, a piece of a whales bone, sume 
roughly worked stones, and several pieces of mussel shell with 
the ends ground square (which appeared to have been used as 

ons), and one of the weights of a “ bola,” viz, the stone with 
T hide casing. The * bola" is an instrument still used in 
South America, It is generally made with three round stones, 
cased in raw hide, with hide cords attached, the loose ends of 
which are fastened together in the centre, When thrown, one 
stone is held in the hand while the others are swung round the 
head, and on releasing the bola, the three weights separate in 
the air and twine the cords tightly round any object they may 
strike, About half a mile above where we had dug, on the other 
side of the valley, are the remains of a large Spanish fort, and on 
going to visit 1t, some fields were crossed which were com- 
pletely covered with small fragments of differently coloured 
Indian pottery. 

One of the stone tumuli was also partly opened up. After 
removing a pile of stones from the top, coarse earth was 
reached, at about the level of the surface of the ground. Close 
under this was a layer of stones, in place of the “adobes;” 
below we came upon boulders and hard ground, making the 
excavation so difficult that we were glad to abandon it. 

It may interest the Institute to hear that a spot where arrow 
and spear-heads had been manufactured, was found by one of 
my brothers a few years ago, in a small oasis in the middle of 
the desert, about 50 miles to the south of Copiapó. After some 
search quite a collection was made of heads of similar form to 
those dug up at Cerillos, and in different states of manufacture, 
from the completely formed, down to the rough chippings. 

Explanation of Plate XXX VY. 

Fig, 1, Human Vertebra (second dorsal) with flint arrow 
embedded in the bone; found in a tumulus near 
Copiapó, at the spot marked No. 7 in the plan on 

439, natural size. 

Fig. 2. ri of a large two-handled urn in painted 
pottery, showing style of ornamentation ; found in a 
tumulus near Copiapó at the spot marked No. 5 in 
the woodcut plan. 
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On some STONE IMPLEMENTS from BRITISH GUIANA. 
Ву Е Е. Ім Tuuns, Esq. 
[Wiru Frare XXXVI*.] 
(A Paper read before the Institute on June 14th, 1881.) 


IN putting together a few notes on certain stone implements 
from British Guiana, the first point to which I shall refer is 
that of the sources from which these were derived. Such 
implements are no longer to be found in use by the Indians, 
except in an unimportant way which will presently be described, 
but they occur under three different conditions; (1) they are 
found buried in certain shell-mounds or kitchen-middens; (2) 
they are sometimes found scattered, as are natural stones, on 
the surface of the ground ; (3) and lastly, they are occasionally 
met with stored and carefully preserved in the houses of the 
modern Indians. Purely as a matter of convenience, and not 
because of any distinguishable difference in form between the 
examples of the three classes, I shall class the implements 
according to their mode of occurrence, 
The shell mounds I have described in detail elsewhere ; here 
there is only room for a rough sketch of their nature and 
position. They consist of large heaps of shells of edible 
molluses, of bones, and of other refuse of human food ; and it 
is amongst this refuse that many stone axe-blades and other 
T vq occur. If it were possible to determine who the 
ers of these mounds were, this would determine also the 
question as to the original possessors of stone implements of 
this class) The mounds occur, without exception, in the low 
swampy tract of country which lies along the most western 
part of the coast of Guiana, ‘toward the Orinoco; they are, 
therefore, in the district of Guiana nearest to the West 
Indian Islands. Though the evidence for the fact is far from 
complete, there is, I think, strong reason to believe that these 
mounds were made by certain Caribs from the islands during 
the short visits to the mainland which these Indians are known 
habitually to have paid just before they finally settled in 
Guiana. If this hypothesis is correct, it might d priori be 
mpposed that the implements occurring in the mounds would 
be identical in form with those of Carib origin from the 
islands. This to any one comparing the implements which 
have reached Europe from the mainland and from the islands 
does not appear to be quite the case. The difference between 
the stone implements from the shell mounds of Guiana anc 
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the generality of those believed to be of Carib origin in museums 
is that the latter are far more elaborately finished, and of far 
more ornamental shape than the former. The explanation 
which has occurred to me of this difference throws, I think, 
some light on large numbers of the Carib implements stored in 
European museums, 

If, as many things seem to indicate, the habits of Indians 
have been the same for centuries, within each tribe, as, where 
not affected by European influence, they are at the present 
time, it is reasonable to look to modern habits for explanation 
of older habits now no longer in themselves evident. Now, from 
my own experience among the various Indians of this part of 
South America, I know that in their many leisure hours these 
people often fashion highly ornamental implements , and 
weapons, which they never actually use, except perhaps 
ceremonially, but keep them proudly at home, while they take 
to the fields with them implements the production of which has 
cost less labour. Accordingly, if the old Caribs shared this 
habit, it is evident that on these short predatory raids from the 
islands to the mainland these Indians would have taken with them 
only their less elaborate implements, and that these only would 
have been found in the mounds. The habit, both as concerning 
modern Indians and the mound-makers, whoever these were, 
may be made plainer by another illustration. At the present 
time Indians, though when at home they almost invariably boil 
their meat in vessels of clay and keep their supply of water in 
bottles of clay, yet when travelling, won these travels are not 
for the purpose of permanently occupying a new settlement, 
very seldom carry any pottery with them, but make shift b 
either roasting their meat in small pieces fastened into cleft 
sticks, or smoking it, and by carrying water, on the rare occasions 
when, owing to their travelling away from rivers, this is 
necessary, in vessels formed of hollowed fruits, these being leas 
laboriously produced, and less fragile than clay vessels. This 
carefulness of their pottery is closely analogous to the care 
which they take of their weapons of the better sort. It may 
be as well to add that in the shell mounds, though these 
necessarily represent an immense amount of consumed animal 
food, fragments of pottery are of such very rare occurrence that 
I have met with them only in a single instance. 

Jf it is objected that there is a weak point in this theory of 
the Carib origin of the shell mounds and, consequently, of the 
implements occurring in those mounds, in that I have but 
asserted, without giving proof, that the mounds were made by 
island. Caribs, I answer, first, that the evidence for the fact is 
too long to be inserted here; and secondly, that there is less need 
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of this evidence here, in that, whether Caribs made the mounds 
or not, it is at least indisputable that there are Caribs from the 
islands in Guiana, and having had considerable experience of 
stone implements from various sources in Guiana, I am 
convinced that none from any source in that country are as 
elaborate as many, or, indeed, as most of those from the islands. 
It is, therefore, safe to assume that the Caribs in passing to the 
mainland did not carry with them their most elaborate 
Weapons, 

Finally, as regards this subject, as it is reasonable to sup 
that the Caribs who remained in the islands must have retained 
their share of weapons of the simpler sort, it would be interest- 
ing to know something of the numerical proportion which the 
more elaborate Carib implements from the islands bear to the 
simpler forms which ought to occur in the same places. Never 
having paid special attention to the matter, I am under the 
impression that in museums the former are much more 
numerous in pue ortion to the latter than is natural; but 
this is probab to the fact that the more elaborate and 
ornamental Erin e naturally be more diligently collected 
by these modern finders than the simpler forms. | 

The implements which are found in Guiana, scattered like 
natural stones on the surface of the ае, occur somewhat 
rarely, and generally singly, throughout the colony, I have 
received them from, or found them in, almost every district 
except the easternmost in the neighbourhood of the Corenty 
river, which district is at the present time almost uninhabited by 

any Indiansexcept such as have been brought there by missions. 
But just because they are thus s y but widely distributed, 
itis especially noteworthy that, as I have reason to believe, 
they areto be found collected bS numbers in at least 
one small district. This is at a place called by Indians 
Toocano, on the Brazilian side of the Takutu river, In passing 
down that stream, the Indians who were with me asserted that the 
stones of which I was in search occurred in abundance at that 
place; and, though various circumstances prevented me from 
personally ipvesitgung the matter, I believe that the statement 
was true enough, for the offer of a reward for each stone 
implement resu ted in that neighbourhood in the bringing of 
ten or twelve in a single day, whereas in other places I thought 
myself fortunate if I got one from the Indians in a fortnight. 
A probable explanation of this accumulation of stone implements 
is that at Toocano was once a manufactory of such things; and if 
so, some light may be thrown on the fact by comparing it with 
the following modern Indian habit, Aa I have pointed out 
elsewhere, of the various Indian tribes in Guiana each does 
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not make all things that it requires, but each has a special 
object of manufacture, as, for example, cassava-graters, balls of 
cotton, hammocks, canoes, pottery, or blow-pipes, and each 
exchange some of the objects which it thus manufactures for 
whatever it requires of the things made by other tribes. It 
therefore seems not unlikely that the ee of 8 
im ents, employi reat skill, was confined to special tribes 
кеш aos the cuu with. tha formel оК, АЫ 
special families, one of which may have had its home at 
оооло. In this connection, readers of Hiawatha will probably 
remember to compare the "arrow-maker" who plays a part in 
the traditions of North American Indians, 

The third set of stone implements, to which I now turn, is that 
of the examples to be found at the present time stored among the 
odds and ends in the possession of Indians. They are now 
never used for aay Rope for which they can originally have 
been intended. I have, indeed, seen an arrow pointed with 
stone used, but as hardly more than toys. There are probably 
two reasons for the preservation of these implements now that 

their original use has disappeared. In the first place, stone 
 &xe-heads are now certainly valued chiefly by the pottery- 
makers as being the instrumenta best МАШЫ, for smoothing and 
polishing their newly moulded clay; though if one of these 
is not at hand any smooth pebble is used instead. In passing, 
I may here observe that the so called “charm-stones” from 
Guiana, of which there are two examples in the Christy collection, 
and which are sometimes said to be rough natural pebbles 
which, for purposes of divination, have been artifically worn into 
their present smooth shape merely by being long held in the 
human hand, are, I cannot help thinking, merely natural water- 
worn jasper pebbles, such as occur in large numbers in the beds 
of several of the small rivers of the interior of Guiana, which 
have been selected as being, because of their smoothness, 
particularly suitable as implements for polishing clay; such, 
at least, is the use to which they are now put, and such is the 
explanation of their origin given to me by Indians, To return, 
however, to the stone implements with which I am now more 
immediately concerned ; in addition to their use as implements 
In pottery-making, some superstitious value seems to be 
attributed to them. They are sometimes to be found among the 
separately kept personal properties of the men; and when this 
is the case, they cannot regarded as potters’ implements, as 
pottery is made only by the women. Taken by itself this 
шау noi seem of much importance, but it gains significance 
from the fact that a considerable number of one RAS 
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thus stored are dignified by being more or less ornamented with 
colour, generally only a coating of the red pigment (faroah) used 
by the Indians for very various purposes, but sometimes, as 
in the case of one example from Guiana in the Christy collection, 
there is a somewhat elaborately painted pattern certainly of 
Indian workmanship. This example, though its history is not 
quite clear to me, was, I believe, procured from an Indian in the 
neighbourhood of the Wanamuri shell mound about the year 
1866. At any rate, the habit of painting these implements 
seems to indicate that some special value, apart from any 
possible use, is attached to them. | 

Though these implements have thus roughly classified 
according to their present mode of occurrence, it must not be 
supposed that any real distinction, in point either of form or of 
degree of finish, marks the three classes. At one time I 
thought that those from the shell mounds were less smoothly 
finished than those from elsewhere; but after seeing large 
numbers of examples from all sources I was obliged to conclude 
that no such distinction can bedrawn. As regards the material 
of which all the implements are made, this is evidently some- 
what various and generally one or other of the stones which 
crop out naturally in the country; but my geological know- 
ledge is too slight to warrant my saying more on this point, 
except that I should be very grateful for any information from 
those more qualified to speak. 

I turn now from the general subjects of stone implements in 
British Guiana to point to certain actual examples. Imple- 
ments such asthe one represented in fig. 1, Plate X X XVI*, are 
not only of a type common in many parts of the world, but also 

resent one of the two most ordinary forms in Guiana, 
Three of this type are exhibited to the Institute; one was 
picked up on the surface of the ground, one I found in the 
possession of an Indian man; and one is from a shell mound. 

Two implements, one of which is represented in fig. 2, Plate 
XXXVI", are examples which I think more interesting. They 
are somewhat similar to the last type, but differ in that the 
faces are flatter, more’ like those of the blade of a knife, and 
that the narrow ends, the ends by which they would naturally 
be attached to handles, are curiously fractured. Their chief 
interest lies in the fact that their exact use can, I think, be 
shown with considerable probability. 

The chief weapons of war of the Indians are those clubs of 
heavy wood which are now very common in European 
Museums. These differ considerably in form according to the 
tribe by which they were made, The habit of inter-tribal war 
having now practically disappeared, though only within the 
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last f ears, such clubs are no longer made. The few that 
are still be found in the possession of Indians are made 
entirely of wood. But there is an Indian tradition that 
they used to be made more formidable by the addition of a 
stone blade: and in the Christy collection there is a club of this 
sort with a small stone blade inserted in one side, as the blade 
of an axe in the handle. The blade of this Christy club 
resembles so very closely the two somewhat peculiar stone 
blades now under notice as to afford strong reason to suppose 
that they were identical in purpose ; and this receives confirm 
tion from the curious fractures at the narrow ends of my blades, 
The fracture is not only exactly such as would be made if a blade 
of this kind were broken off by a sudden shock from a club of 
heavy wood into which it had been inserted in the way I have 
suggested, but is also, on the one hand, exactly alike im. both 
these examples, as well as in all other blades of the same 
character which have come under my notice; and is, on the 
other hand, of a kind which, as far as I am aware, is not 
exhibited in blades of any other shape. 

There is another circumstance which, though in itself 
perhaps of no great significance, may be mentioned : 
in connection with this suggestion. Having on one 
occasion asked some Indians in the neighbourhood 
of a shell mound—when, therefore, stone axe-blades 
were not very difficult to procure—to show me how 
they thought such im крек ought to be fastened 
into handles, they illustrated their ideas by pro- 
curing examples and attaching them. The nature 
of the result is represented in this woodcut. 

The handle of the axe thus produced is of light ч which 
would certainly split at the first blow, however slight; and the 
heavy blade is inserted in a way quite different from that in 
which stone blades are usually supposed to have been fastened 
into the handles, The whole implement appears, in fact, 
absurd. But closer attention shows that the result, allowance 
being made for the use of light, instead of heavy wood, and for 
the haste and want of serious purpose with which my ‘example 
was made, is exactly such as, according to my suggestion, the 
war clubs were. 

The facts just mentioned suggest another reflection. The 
reason of the abandonment of the use of stone implements 
generally was of course the acquisition of metal implements 
of European manufacture which better answered the same 
purposes. But though Europe supplied such articles as knives 
and axes, it did not supply war-clubs; and the Indian had to 
make the latter for himself, long after he had given up making 
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the former. It seems probable that the purpose for which 
Indians most recently worked stones was for these blades of 
war-clubs. That they eventually gave up even this survived 
practice, and adopted the fashion of making their clubs with 
the difference of the omission of the blade, was probably due to 
the fact that, all other stone implements having been supplanted 
by those of metal, the art of working in stone was so little 
practised thnt it was soon lost, and the Indians were no longer 
able to make even blades for their war-clubs. 

Fig. 5, Plate XXXVI*, represents the commonest type of all 
in Guiana, The shape varies slightly, but the outline has been 
well compared to that of the section of a “ button-mushroom,” 
which has been eut in half from the apex of the cap down 
through the stem.  Implements of this form, though they 
occur in all the three ways which have been described, are 
especially abundant in the shell-mounds ; and from this circum- 
stance, as well as from the fact that they can hardly have been 
very formidable weapons, it seems not unlikely that they were 
domestic implements such as would be used for pounding, and 
for cracking shells of molluscs and bones of animals. It is, 
however, noteworthy, and not readily explicable, that these 
implements have the groove on each side, dividing them into 
handle and blade, which is exhibited also in examples of many 
other forms from this part of South America. 

Fig. 4, Plate XXXVI*, is a small, but beautifully-finished 
blade, in which 2 such as are spoken of above, occur in a 
somewhat varied form. In this case they are just such as would 
be most favourable to lashing the stone on to one side of a stick. 
The grooves, or to use what is in this case a more expressive 

,the nicks, are in fact very like those which the Indian 
still makes in the cross-beam of his house at the point at which 
he is about to lash it with flexible plant stems to the upright 
corner post. Yet even if we suppose it to have been thus 
lashed to a wooden handle, it is somewhat difficult to realise 
that such a tiny axe can have been of much practical use. 

In fig. 5, Plate XXXVI*, we have again a. grooved form, but 
with the difference that just below each groove there is a 
projeeting shoulder, which probably had some definite use, but 
which certainly makes the implement approach more nearly 
than any other I know from Guiana to the elaborate stone 
implements of the island Caribas. 

This being the last grooved implement which I shall have 
occasion to mention, I take the opportunity to say that I can 
find no satisfactory explanation of these grooves in the literature 
of the subject, and that I should be greatly obliged for any 
information on the point. 
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Fig. 6, Plate XXXVI", represents a very peculiar example, 
much resembling in shape a human foot with the leg as far as 
the knee. EU NN the knee would be in a 
leg; and the sole of the foot is so hollowed as exactly to fit the 
thumb when the stone is grasped with one hand. There can be 
no doubt that this implement was never intended to be fitted to 
a handle, but was grasped in the hand; and thus held, it would 
answer the purpose of a chisel or small adze, and would be a 
formidable offensive weapon if its holder was at close quarters 


with an antagonist. Mr. Tylor has pointed out to me that some 
American Indians, I believe in British Columbia, have been 
seen to fight with stones thus grasped in the hand, and that this 
ig done with so great agility and dexterity that the Indian 
armed only with a stone in his hand can prove formidable to an 
opponent armed with a revolver, My implement was possibly 
used in this way. E 

Fig. 7, Plate XX XVI* : This, the last example, is far the most 
peculiar. It so closely mimics the shape of an ordinary 
Eran hatchet blade that it is impossible to doubt that it is 
a copy in stone of such a metal blade; and it is so beautifully 
finished that it must have been niade while the art of working 
stone was still thoroughly understood. It must, therefore, have 
been made after the arrival of Europeans in the country, but 
before the art of the stone-worker had degenerated. Its date 
is, therefore, probably to be attributed to the 17th century. 

Finally, and in connection with this hatchet, it may not be 
uninteresting to point out the analogy between three different 
objects of Indian manufacture, all of which belong to one stage 
in the history of Indian development. The first of these three 
analogues is the axe-blade which I have just deseribed, and 
which is the result of an attempt to use the material and 
method of an Indian art for the m of an European 
form. The second analogue is to be found among the rock 
engravings which form so curious a feature in the scenery of 
British Guiana, These engravings are pictures cut with lines 
varying from th to half an inch in depth on the faces of solid 
granite rocks Generally, the objects represented are such as 
are familiar to the Indian; but in one case, a ship, which, if 
I may judge from the few European contemporary drawings 
I have been able to find, is a galley such as was used by the 
Spaniards in their earliest visits tu the South American coasts, 
is represented, In this case also, therefore, the Indian artist 
used his art to produce an unfamiliar form first shown to him 
by Europeans. The third, and last, analogue is to be found 
among the pot of the Indians. These people make all the 
vessels required for their own use of a few, I think, of only four 
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definite shapes; but, sometimes, though very rarely, about their 
houses may | seen vessels made at idle moments and not for 
use, evidently copied from European forms. The rarity of these 
imitative attempts may be illustrated by the fact that, among 
very many hundreds of vessels of genuine Indian shape, I have 
not met with more than half-a-dozen imitated by Indians, at 
their own instigation, from European shapes. 

Thus the stone hatchet, the rock-pictured ship, and these 
exceptional pieces of pottery, alike show the power of Indians 
to adapt their methods of art to the production of European 
forms ; and the rare occurrence of such examples illustrates the 
rarity of the exercise of this power, 


Explanation of Plate XXXVI". 


Figs. 1 to 7 represent seven stone implements from British 
Guiana, brought to this country by Mr. Everard F. Im 
Thurn, and described їп detail in the foregoing paper. 
АП the figures are drawn to one-half linear scale. 


On SEPULCHRAL REMAINS ai RATHDOWN, Co. WICKLOW. 
By GERRAED À, KINAHAN, Esq. 


WHILE ipea ques the drift composing the cliffs to the north of 
uon 1 observed that some of the fine sand in some 
чав tohave been burnt or baked; the exposures 
йүп боба caused by falla of the cliff after the severe of 
January, 1881. On closer examination it occurred to me that 
they might be the remains of some prehistoric interments, as in 
one of them there were fragments of burnt bones and stones, 
also some rude pottery. 

As represented in the accompanying section the surface of the 
ground is quite level; and probably has been tilled for ages, 
althou oh for some years back lying idle. The soil is from 9 to 
os inches deep, overlying gravel and in places fine sand. Where 

these remains occur in the townland of Rathdown, the subsoil 
is a fine yellow sand, and in it there is a hollow. 
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The hollow as seen in section on the face of the cliff is 7 feet 
long, its termination being well marked to the south, while 
to the north it gradually tails out. The bottom of this hollow is 
bounded by fine sand which is baked for a depth of about 
3 inches; resting on this is a layer of black earth, about 
6 inches thick, containing fragments of burnt bones, charcoal, 
and rude pottery; the pottery evidently resting abore the 
bones, which formed a layer about 2 inches thick; above 
and surrounding the pottery, in many cases resting on frag- 
ments of it, were numerous angular burnt stones, generally 
small, but nothing like a flag was observed. From the position 
of these, it may be suggested that originally they covered the 
urns, and that the breaking up of the latter was due to their 
superincumbent weight, The urns seemed to be two in number, 
that to the south being red, most pieces of it occurring between 
the 2? and 3 feet vertical lines, the other was less burnt, and was 
certainly inverted, although fewer fragments of it were obtained. 
The bones, in very small fragments, were all outside the urns. 
Such remains as could be collected were submitted to 
Dr. Frazer, M.R.I.A., who has favoured me with the following 

“ There are fragments of burned bones much acted on by fire, 
and curled from the heat, but apparently only parts of one 
skeleton, and even this fragmentary. A few of the bones can 
be recognised ; thus there is as дч the frontal bone, 
& few fragments probably of thethigh bone, and also some of 
the tibia and fibula, and there is a fragment of the lower end of 
the radius; from the latter bone it would be probably fair to 
conclude the person was an adult, and from the narrow edge of 
the tibial fragments the bone was probably platycnemic, 

“The urns are made of rough clay, with fragments of mica 
perceptible, and the workmanship agrees in respects with 
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many already described. You will find a good account of such 
in Sehlieman's work on ‘Troy, p. 219. 

“There appear to be fragments of two urns; so I woul 
conclude from slight differences in the slopes of two pieces, but 
I have so few of the fragments and parts that I have not been 
able very satisfactorily to reconstruct. the urns.” 

About 10 yards north of this interment there was another 
small hollow in the drift, the bottom of which was also baked, 
but no remains of any kind were obtained from it, except a few 
small fragments of charcoal; probably the greater portion had 
been carried away with the denudation of the cliff. 








JANUARY 10TH, 1882. 
MAJOR-GENERAL Pirr RIVERS, President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— : 


For тне LIBRARY. 


From the Rev. C. Vovser.—Remarks on the Aborigines of the 
Andaman Islands. By Ed. Salisbury Brander, M.B. 

From Professor AGassız— Annual Report of the Curator of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College, 
1880-1881. ! | 

the Avruog.—Nnuovi Studi Craniologici sulla Nuova Guinea. 
By Paolo Mantegazza. | 

From the Associatiox—Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland, April, 1881. 

From the Acanemy.—Die Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Wien: Sitzungsberichte philos-histor. Classe, 1880. 

_, 97 Band, Hefte 1, 2, 3, 1881; 98 Band, Hefte 1, 9. 

BSitzungsberiebte math.-naturw. Classe, I. Abthlg. 1880 : Nos. 8-10, 
1881, Nos. 2, 3, 4. II. Abthlg. 1880, Nos. 8-10; 1881, Nos. 
1-4. IL. Abthlg., 1880, Nos. 8-10 ; 1881, Nos. 1 and 2. 

aqu A + 1881. 

таа Ме Acapemy.— Atti della R, Accademia dei Lincei, Vol. VI, 

тоир SocıETr.—Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1517- 


Vol. XVI, Part 1, ае ely of Ireland, 
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From the Socrerr.—Journal of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1880, | 

— —— Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. L, No, 244, 

Proceedings of the Royal Society. No, 216. 

Ра of the Royal Geographical Society. January, 

Bulletin de la Société de Borda, Dax, 1881, Part 4. 

Verhandlungen des N aturhistorisch-medicinischen Vereins 

zu Heidelberg. N.S. II, Part 1. | 

From the Crus.— Transactions of the Epping Forest and County of 

г, 











Essex Naturalists’ Field Club, Octo 1881. 
From the Eprrog,—“ Nature" Nos, 633-636. 
x Revue Scientifique. T. XXVIII, Nos. 25-27; T. XXIX, 
Yo. 1. 
— Knowledge. No. 5. | 
The American Antiquarian, Vol. IV, No. 1. í 
—— — Matériaux pour l'histoire de l'homme. T. XII, 10* and 
11* liv. 


, li was announced that Mrs, BArHOE and Hvan FALYEY, Esq., 
had been elected members. | 

Mr, Bryce M. Wricut exhibited а set of sixteen portraits of 
the Incas, copied from the native Indian drawings in the 
temple of the Sun. 

Mr. WozrüINGTON G. SurTR exhibited some stone implements 
from the north-east of London. 











The following paper was read by the President :— 


On Excavations in the EARTHWORK ealled DasES DYKkE ai 
FLAMBOEOUGH in October, 1879; and on the EARTHWORKS 
of the YORKSHIRE WoLDs, By Major-General Pirr Rivers, 
F.RS, PAL 

[Wirm Prates XXXVII ro XXXIX] 


FLAMBOROUGH HEAD, as most poo пз are aware, is a promontory 
on the Yorkshire coast imm lately to the north of Bridlington, 
in lat. 54° 6’ N. and long. 0° 12’ E. and as this paper has to deal 
with an entrenchment thrown up on it obviously for warlike 
Purposes, and with other entrenchments apparently connected 
it further inland, it may be useful to consider briefly the 
topography of the neighbourhood in reference to military 
Operations and more especially to the landing of a considerable 
force in this place in pre-historic times or the retreat of such a 
orce by this place to the sea, (See Map, Plate XXX VII), 
This Promontory is triangular in form, its base on a north and 
212 
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south line commencing at Sewerby Rocks, north of Bridlington, 
and ending at the Crab Rocks to the north of that, is 34 miles ; 
the perpendicular drawn from the point of the head to this base 
is about the same distance. 

The ground comprised within this triangle and for some 
distance inland to the west is high, being composed of chalk 
hills cut up into valleys and ravines of greater or less width and 
affording numerous positions for defensive purposes, EE Wh 

The promontory itself is bounded on the two sea sides by high 

and inaccessible cliffs with the exception of two gaps, one on 
the north and the other on the south side formed by narrow and 
deep ravines running down into the sea and called the North 
Sea Haven and South Sea Bay. At Sewerby Rocks the 
southern coast-line turns and runs southwards passing by Brid- 
lington Quay and Hornsey, but the character of the coast-line 
changes; leaving the high ehalk cliffs at Sewerby Rocks, the 
shore southwanl is low and composed of boulder clay and 
alluvium. The southern boundary of the chalk hills, instead of 
conforming to the line of the coast, runs on inland in prolonga- 
tion of the south side of the promontory extending in a direct 
line west by south towards Burton Agnes and Driffield, and the 
whole of the country between these hills and the sea southward 
is low and marshy, intersected with watercourses, and probably 
in pre-historic times a swamp inaccessible for warlike purposes. 
It is important to bear this fact in view when considering the 
direction and uses of the entrenchments on the high ground, 
that the flanks of the entrenchments which rest upon the edge 
of the hills on this side would probably be protected by an 
impassable morass. 
Jn the north side of the promontory as you go westward from 
the point, the coast line does not turn northward until you come 
to Speeton, a distance of 7 miles, the whole of this distance 
iig high cliff. Here the coast-line leaves the hills and runs up 
along a low shore to Filey, but the edge of the hills runs on 
in continuation of the line of the cliff 3 miles further west- 
ward to beyond Righton, affording strong ground as a protection 
from the north. | 

If we now turn southward and place ourselves on the site of 
the ancient village of Argam with our backs to the point of the 
чу looking westward over North Burton in the valley 

ow, and survey the whole of the wide extent of country which 
presents itself to the eye from this point, the whole of the 
DM appears as if it had been scooped out by nature for the 
fence of an army facing inland and westward, and having its 
centre in the place on which we stand, Immediately in front is 
a large and broad valley running north and south an protecting 
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the front of the position which rans along the hills on the east 
side of it. ‘The right of this position is guarded by the steep 
declivity at Righton and the left by the valley of the Gipsey 
near the village of Rudstone, celebrated for its monolith. In 
our front westward, beyond the north and south valley I have 
spoken of, rans the Wold valley in the direction of Weaverthorpe, 
exposed to view for miles from the position at Argam, and on 
eur right and left front, also beyond the valley, are the chalk 
hills known as the Yorkshire Wolds which bound the Wold 
valley on both sides. We shall see when we come to describe 
the entrenchments, that the advantages of this position were not 
lost sight of by the people of pre-historic times, 

Passing now out of this region to the north-west into the 
valley of the Derwent and the neighbouring hills, all of which 
country is occupied by the entrenchments of the pre-historic 
people, we find that the river ranning southward from Hackness 
to near Willerby here turns to the west, and runs along the 
broad flat-bottomed valley of the Derwent, which is some four 
miles in width, and probably in pre-historic times, like so many 
other valleys in this country, an impassable jungle traversed by 
narrow paths and openings through a thick growth of under- 
wood, inaccessible for warlike purposes to any but a force with 
a narrow front penetrating through it in file. The valley is 
bounded on the south by the long and nearly straight escarpment 
of the chalk hills rising to 400 feet above, and commanding the 
whole extent of it in a line generally parallel to the river. On 
the north the valley is bounded by hills of the oolite formation 
nearly equal in height, but intersected by numerous long ravines 
running southward into the valley, and affording several positions 
of great strength for the defence of an army advancing inland to 
the west, or retreating eastward to the sea. The highest part of 
these hills are towards the north, along the head of the ravines 
above-mentioned, and the whole of this range of hills is bounded 
on the north by a deep winding valley formed by Troutsdale 
Beck, a bend of the Derwent, and a continuation of the same 
valley, passing by Hackness and Scalby to the sea north of 
Scarborough. 

Reviewing the whole district under consideration, we find 
that it consists of four patches of high ground separated from 
each other, and bounded by five principal valleys, viz.: the 
triangular patch of hills to the east with Flamborough Head for 
its apex, separated from the wolds by the north and south valley 
of the Gipsey Race before Argam, and bounded on the south by 
the Gipsey valley, and further on by the lowland south of 
Burton Agnes. Next we have the two parallel patches of the 
north and south wolds, separated from one another by the wold 
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valley, and bounded on the north by the Derwent valley, and 
lastly the oolite hills, bounded on the south by the Derwent 
valley, and on the north by the valley running in a winding 
direction from the Troutsdale Beck to the sea at Sealby. — 

Assuming most of the low ground to have been occupied in 
pre-historic times by marsh and jungle, there would remain 
only the plateau lands on the hills for the inhabitants to live 
upon, and here, as might be expected, we find the ground 
covered with their remains, consisting of tumuli, pits, camps, 
anid entrenchments, which are, perhaps, more abundant here 
than in any part of England, owing to the wolds having only 
recently been brought under cultivation. Much of these have 
already been destroyed by the plough, but they have been well 
delineated on the ordnance maps, and it is important to consider 
the condition of things implied by the direction of the intrench- 
ments before they have entirely disappeared. 

Flamborough Head and promontory must of course have 
formed the base of operations for warlike purposes in any case, 
whether we are dealing with an invading or retreating force; in 
the former case it would be the first, in the latter the last point 
occupied by any people at war with the inhabitants of the 
interior, Its high cliffs precluding all possibility of attack from 
the sea, and leaving only the land side to be attended to, and 
the two Modica ге above described affording such access 
to the sea as might be necessary, we should naturally expect 
to find an entrenchment facing westward and occupying the 
first suitable position westward as you go from the point 
towards the interior, covering also the two landing places in 
such a way as to leave them available for the people within the 
work, the two flanks resting on the hich cliffs before they leave 
the sea-coast owing to the turn of the shore, and the front 
covered by such low ground and declivities as might present 
themselves in the parts most suitable for the position of the 
flanks. Such an entrenchment we do find commonly known 
as the Dane's Dyke, a 1nisnomer as will subsequently appear, . 
but not more erroneously named than others which are 
attributed to those pirates and ravagers of the sea coast of 
England in other places, or those which go by the name of ; 
Cesar elsewhere, | 
_ This dyke runs north and south a distance of 21 miles 
from sea cliff to sea cliff and at a distance of 3 miles from 
the centre of it to the point of the promontory. It has a 
ditch on the west or inland side, showing that the enemy was 
expected from that quarter. Its position appears to have been 
determined by а deep but not very broad ravine which runs 
from the interior southward into.the sea, and protects the left 
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end of the entrenchment for 7 furlongs, or about one-third of its 
entire Jength. The rest of the line of the dyke is well chosen 
for defence, following the slope of the ground so as to command 
a good view of the land on the outside, but like many pre-historic 
entrenchments, especially dykes, it does not follow closely the 
sinuosities of the ground, but cuts across the spurs of the hills 
where the turns of the latter are abrupt. This is particularly the 
case near Dyke House, where the entrenchment instead of bending 
to see down into the ravine as a modern fortification would do, cuts 
across two spurs and rejoins the main ravine further on, a defect 
in the system of fortification common to pre-historic and early 
times, and in no work more conspicious than in the great Roman 
wall near Carlisle, the engineer of which allowed dead ground to 
run up in some places close outside the fortification. In like 
manner the dyke omits to take advantage of Cockerill Bull, as it 
should have done, but it is nowhere commanded from the out- 
side: it is judiciously chosen, and on the whole commands an 
extensive view of the country for some distance to the westward, 
There are twelve gaps through it, some of which are no doubt 
modern, one is on the extreme right flank of the dyke, between 
it and the sea cliff—a position not unusual for the entrance of a 
pre-historic work; another near the Dyke's Plantation, in the 
right centre of the dyke, is admirably constructed in a re-enter- 
ing angle, evidently intentionally formed to give a cross-fire on 
the outside. The gap through which the ad from Bempton to 
Flamborough passes 1n the centre of the position appears also to 
be an old entrance, because the road here turns as if it had been 
diverted in order to pass through the gap. A small stream 
coming from the north also runs through the entrenchment here 
passing into the inside of the dyke, and affording a supply of 
water to the defenders, running out again further on to the 
south. 

The entrenchment is of nearly uniform height all along, being 
about 18 feet above the level of the ground, and having a ditch 
60 feet wide on the outside. Of the defensive character of this 
entrenchment there cannot be the slightest doubt ; it is a work of 
great strength, probably surmounted originally by a pallisade on 
the top of it and implying a large and well disciplined force for 
the construction and defence of it. 

With the exception of two entrenchments between the north 
end of Dane's Dyke and Speeton, which run from the edge 
of the cliff southward and the ends of which have been ploughed 
out by cultivation, nothing of any consequence occurs in the 
way of military defence until we come to the great position at 
Argam before alluded to. Here we find the remains of the 
great earthwork known as the Argam Dyke running aiong the 
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edge of the hills in the precise position which I have indicated, 
as forming the first position for defence as we go inland from 
the Dane's Dyke. Immediately to the west of Righton upon 
ground which naturally forms the shoulder and key of the 
position on that side, we find the entrenchments running round 
the hill with a ditch to the westward and abutting upon the 
steep declivity on which the flank of the position rests. Fr 
that point southward to the west of the Doterel Inn the line of 
entrenchments has been destroyed by cultivation, This must 
have been the weakest part of the position, but the banks 
reappear immediately to the east of the Bartingdale plantation 
and run in a direction south-by-west towards Argam. The line 
here does not follow the curves of the hills but always commands 
the ground to the west, whilst from Argam to the hills immedi- 
ately above and to the east of Rudston the position is such as 
any general of modern times might have chosen for the defence 
of the ground, the entrenchments conforming to the lines of the 
hills and commanding a gentle glacis slope to the westward. A 
great part of the dyke has been destroyed in the formation of a 
modern road which runs along it, but here and there parts in 
more perfect preservation show that it consisted of three banks 
and two ditches contained within a width of about thirty-five 
paces Itis noteworthy that the entrenchment does not run down 
to the village of Rudston but rests on the high ground above 
and to the east of it, running towards the valley of the Gipsey 
which guarded the left flank of the position. Beyond the 
Gipsey to the south there is a long hill running north-east by 
south-west called Wold Gate, which if not occupied would have 
facilitated the turning of the left lank of the position, and accord- 
ingly we find that entrenchments were thrown up on the top of it 
exactly in prolongation of the Argam Dyke. What the nature 
of these entrenchments were it is difficult to say now, as they 
are mostly destroyed by cultivation, but they evidently guarded 
the space between Rudston and the low ground already referred 
to beyond Burton Agnes. The front of the position from 
Righton to Rudston is 5 miles, which was fortified by a con- 
tinuous dyke. The extension from Rudston to Burton Agnes 
is $ miles more, A combination of circumstances, including 
its generally strong position on the side of the valley, the fact 
of its being the first position inland from Flamborough Dyke, 
the position of the ditch, its strong flanks, and general direction, 
umite in favouring the opinion that the Argam Dyke is in 
reality a defensive work and not a mere road from Filey to 
Rudston, though it may undoubtedly have served both purposes, 
both being places of great antiquity. 

Passing now to the north wolds we find that an entrenchment ` 
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runs along the top of the escarpment of the Derwent valley. It 
appears ы i I to have extended from Hunmanby on the east, 
to above Heslerton on the west, and guarded the north wold hills 
from an attack from the Derwent valley. A branch from this dyke 
runs in a south-westerly direction from the high ground above 
Sherburn to the high ground at Linton, and there turns to the west 
along the hills to Thorpe Basset Wold. This line defends the 
et hill from amy attack by the north-west up the valley at. 
Wintringham. Ihave followed this line, and though complicated 
in some places, it is everywhere consistent with the idea of a 
defence against the north-west* Behind, and parallel to this, 
two miles in rear, are double dykes running between Kirby- 
Grindalythe and Butterwick, also occu ying a strong position 
on the hills towards the north-west ; behind this again, 14 mile 
in rear, are other dykes parallel to the last, running between 
Sledmere and the hills west of Thwing, also occupying a position 
for defence against the north-west. Besides these, the north 
wolds are covered with numerous smaller entrenchments 
running more or less in a north and south line. It would 
unnecessarily occupy the attention of the audience to record 
here the minute observations on which alone a satisfactory 
judgment can be formed. I have examined them carefully, and 
they all appear to me consistent with a defence against an inland 
enemy. They appear for the most parto be fortified boundaries 
of lands. The villages having mostly been situated on the 
slopes of the hills near the springs between the wooded bottoms 
of the valleys and the open dois the dykes run over the chalk 
hills behind, and probably mark the extent of the pasture lands, 
view being always had to an attack from the west. I have 
found no well-defined example in this part of Yorkshire of a 
dyke which appeared to have been thrown up as a defence 
against the east side. 

But the most instructive portion of the whole district is the 
oolite range to the north of the Derwent valley; these hills, as 
I have already said, are cutu by deep ravines running from 
the highest ridge on the north to the valley on the south, and 
affording numerous strong positions for defence. Givendale is 
a ravine which runs into these hills to the north of Allerston, it 
is there about 1,000 feet wide and 200 feet deep, with very 
steep sides. A single line of entrenchment runs along the 
eastern brow of it; higher up the ravine becomes shallower, 


.." When this paper was rend at the York meeting of the British Association, 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, who lives near Wintringham, саге, ў some remarks tending to 
show that an entrenched camp ¢tisted on the west flank of this dyke, which he ~ 
conjectured fo be of Inter date than I assume for the majority of the entrench. 
ments. Excavations alone can prove whether this is the case.—4A. P. R. 
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and less formidable as a natural defence, and the entrenchment 
onthe brow is doubled. It has here two banks and two ditches, 
each 6 feet deep, within a width of 80 feet; and the eastern 
bank commands the western. Within 2,000 feet of the brow 
of the Troutsdale Ravine the Givendale Ravine shallowa 
out to nothing, leaving a ridge of ground between the two 
ravines entirely devoid of any natural defence, and here 
the entrenchments are increased to four ramparts and four 
ditches across the weak ground. The ends are thrown back 
on the brow of the Troutsdale Ravine so as to cover the right 
flank. This is the system of defence persistently adopted 
in all pre-historic works in this country, whether camps 
or dykes. The number of ramparts are proportionate to t 
natural strength of the ground in front, and as the latter 
diminishes the former are increased, thereby affording, what the 
engineers of that time appear to have considered, a fortification 
of equal strength throughout, it being a principle of defence at 
all times that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, A 
fortification is no stronger than its weakest point. This part of 
the defences are covered on the west again by lines of pits of 
very remarkable construction, some being from 17 to 24 paces 
apart, others touching one another 12 feet wide, and at the 
present time about 24 feet deep below the surface ground exca- 
vated and thrown up around them. These pits are marked on the 
ordnance map as ancient, if so, they are well worthy of careful 
examination. Can they be lines of pitfalls dug outside the 
entrenchments as an additional defence on their weakest side? 
About a mile to the rear of this Givendale line eastward we find 
another ravine parallel to it called Scameridge Slack, fortified in 
precisely the same manner, a single entrenchment runs along 
the east brow of the A" part, and this increases to six 
trenches across the neck of high ground adjoining the Troutsdale 
Beck. This appears to have formed a second line of defence. 
Further to the east again another and third ravine called 
Wydale is fortified in the same manner, except that the number 
of ramparts on the weak point extends to twenty in all, and 
covers the whole of the western slope of the hill; it might be 
supposed from their number that they could hardly be entrench- 
ments, but no other interpretation can be put upon them. Two 
small tumuli are seen in the centre of these banks which appear 
to me worthy of the attention of local archzologists, for by careful 
examination of the stratification of the soil in the banks and in 
the tumuli it might be possible to ascertain which of the two are 
the earlier structures. To the east of this in the direction of 
11 igh numerous other entrenchments occur. I have 
examined them and they all appear to me in harmony with the 
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general idea of westerly defence, allowance being made for the 
shifts and vicissitudes of a protracted war. I assume that an 
invading force having landed at Flamborough, a portion crossed 
the Derwent and occupied the hills to the north, fortifying each 
successive strong point as they advanced, or else that a retiring 
body has chosen these positions whilst retreating towards the 
sea. I should mention that all the dykes are ploughed out by 
cultivation on the south, and that on the north they all rest 
и the steep and almost inaccessible slope of the Troutsdale 








T bservations were made in 1867 whilst accompanyi 
Canon Greenwell during his excavations in the a 
cover this district, and I for some years contemplated an 
excavation in the Dane's Dyke to ascertain if possible the period 
to which it belonged. I cannot say that I received much 
encouragement from my archeological friends, most of whom 
thought, and with much reason, that the chance of finding any- 
thing in the small portion excavated was too remote to warrant 
the undertaking; but in the meantime I had acquired some 
experience in the excavation of earthworks in other parts of the 
country, and the results of those diggings led me to form a more 
hopeful view of the prospect. Although objects of value rarely. 
turn up in the bodies of ramparts, they almost invariably produce 
reliable evidence of the time of their construction. A cutting 
through a rampart affords the only reliable evidence of the date 
ofa work. Entrenchments were often occupied in after times 
by other people who left traces of their occupation upon them, 
but any object found on the old surface line beneath a rampart 
must be as old as the rampart or older, whilst any object found 
in the rampart itself must very probably be the date of ita 
construction. 

With the kind permission of Mrs. Dormer, to whom the 
ground belongs, l at last commenced cutting a section through 
the Dane's Dyke, on the 13th October, 1879. I selected the 
spot close to the Bempton and Flamborough Road, at which the 
stream which runs from the northward passes to the inside of 
the dyke, thinking that as this was a spot from which a water 
supply had been obtained by the defenders, they would probabl 
have congregated on the rampart and dropped their tonio 
about in this place. 

The cutting was made by a succession of trenches 20 feet in 
length, and 8 to 10 feet wide, side by side (see Section, Plate 
XXXVIII), commencing the first trench near the foot of the 
interior slope, and throwing the earth towards the inside of the 
rampart ; the second trench was then dug above and parallel to 
it, throwing the earth into the first trench, and so on; by this 
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means a section 20 feet wide through the rampart was obtained. 
The objects found were noted hour by hour as the work went on 
and the position of anything of importance was at once taken 
with a spirit level. Each trench was dug down until the line of 
the old surface beneath the rampart was reached, and this 
process was continued into the body of the rampart until it was 
thought that sufficient evidence had been obtained. 

By cutting a rampart in this way I have found that a cleaner 
section can be taken, and the position of the objects marked 
with greater accuracy than by cutting a continuous section 
through. A of earth about 1 foot wide was left between 
each trench. | 

The following are the several seams of earth forming the 
portion of the rampart excavated, commencing from the top:— 

ist. Silting consisting of a deposit of brown mould commenc- 
ing at a point on the top of the rampart and thickening 
gradually to 3 feet at the foot of the interior slope ; it had been 
formed on the top by the growth of gorse and vegetable soil 
subsequently to the construction of the rampart and the lower 
part of it by silting from the top during subsequent ages. All 
the objects contained in this silting must be subsequent to the 
construction of the rampart, or of the pon of its occupation. 

2nd. A seam of light yellow and blue clay also commencing 
at a point on the top, and to the west of the former, and 
thickening to 3 feet at the foot of the interior slope; this 
seam formed the upper part of the original body of the rampart, 
and consisted of the last portion of soil excavated from the ditch 
and thrown down the slope from the top. 

3rd. An irregular seam of blue, dark-brown, and peaty earth, 
stratified in seams of dark-brown and yellow under the crest of 
the rampart. | 

4th. Gravelly clay, 24 to 3 feet, being deposits thrown up 
on the rampart from the lower parts of the ditch. 

oth. Black peaty earth reached in the fourth trench only, 
being the surface soil of the ditch first thrown up to form the 
rampart. 
6th. A nearly horizontal dark seam about 1 foot thick, 
marking the old turf and surface soil before the earth was 
thrown up on to it to form the rampart. All objects found on 
or beneath this line must be older than the formation of the 
рее This was very clearly marked everywhere; it sloped 
up | tightly towards the outside, owing to this being the 
part in which the watercourse having passed to the inside, the 
ground on that side was slightly lower than on the outside. 

The following were the objects brought to light by the 
excavations :— 
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ent of brown smooth pottery with a hole (Fig. 1, 
Plate XX XIX), evidently intended to suspend the pot by means 
of a cord; such a piece might be of various periods. Suspension 
holes of this kind were not unfrequent in the pottery of the bronze 
age: it was found at the bottom of the aangas the foot of the 
interior slope, and belonged to the period of the first occupation 
of the rampart. (See Plate XXXVIII, 1.) 

2nd. A cluster of flint flakes, 6 feet 7 inches beneath the 
surface in the third trench in the blue seam in the body of the 
rampart; they must have been deposited during the formation 
of the зарае. (Plate XXXVIII, 2.) 

3rd. A flint scraper, 4 feet 7 inches beneath the surface in the 
third trench in the d yellow clay of the body of the rampart 
(Fig. 2, Plate XX XIX, Plate XXXVIII, 3). It is of the kind 
commonly found on the surface of the Yorkshire Wolds. 

4th. A flint scraper, 13 feet 2 inches beneath the surface 
in the fourth trench, just beneath the old surface line (Fig. 3, 
Plate XXXIX, and Plate XXXVIII, 4); it must have laid 
there before the rampart was erected. 

5th. Close to the last, a well formed flint arrow-head (Fig. 4, 
Plate XXXIX, and Plate XXXVIII, 5), also on the old surface 
line, which like the last must have laid on the ground before 
the rampart was thrown over it. 

Gth. A small flint axe-head (Fig. 5, Plate XX XIX, and Plate 
AAA VIII, 6), 1 foot 6 inches beneath the surface in the fifth 
trench, just beneath the silting, with numerous flint flakes; it 
must have been put there after the rampart had been formed, 
and during the occupation of it by the defenders. It appears 
to be a natural fragment chipped to an edge at the broad end, 

Tth. A flint scraper (Fig. 6, Plate XX XIX, Plate XXXVIII, T), 
3 feet beneath the surface, and 1 foot 3 inches beneath the last ; 
it must either have worked down from the surface of the top 
of the rampart, or have been deposited during the construction 
of it. 

8th. A small | Md flint celt (Fig. 7, Plate XXXIX), close 
to No. 6 (Plate XXXVIII, 8) in the middle of a thick deposit 
of flint flakes which must have been placed on the top of the 
rampart after it was formed, the 1 foot 3 inches of super- 
incumbent earth having been formed by surface vegetation which 
had grown over it. | 

9th. A half-formed flint arrow-head (Fig. 8, Plate XXXIX, 
Plate XXXVIII, 9), 3 feet 6 inches beneath the crest of the 
rampart which had either worked down from the top or been 
deposited during the formation of the rampart. 

Besides these the whole of the interior slope of the rampart 
beneath the silting, and to within 2 feet of the top of the body 
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of the rampart, was strewed from top to bottom with flint flakes 
and artificially formed chips, no less than 827 of which were 
counted either on the top or on the slope and just beneath or in 
the bottom of the silting of the rampart. Below this as we dug 
down into the body of the rampart they died out, not more than 
36 being counted in the middle of the rampart, and they became 
more abundant again on the old surface line, where 71 were 
counted in the bottom of the trenches on the same level as the 
scraper and arrow-head above mentioned. We see from this 
that the flakes must have been formed on the top of the rampart 
and washed down the slope with the silting during subsequent 
aves. But whilst excavating the top of the rampart just beneath 
the crest an important observation was made by the workmen. 
About 4 o'clock on the 23rd October, three of the men digging 
into the rampart at about 2 feet beneath the crest, viz., Robson; 
Gilbank, and Jordan-Bilton, drew my attention to the fact that 
all the flakes they were finding lay horizontally in the earth. I 
immediately went to the spot and shortly picked out 10 flakes 
with my own hands all lying perfectly horizontally in the earth, 
and unless it can be shown that such flakes have a tendency 
to become stratified by pressure in the earth of a rampart in 
after ages they were evidently in the position in which they had 
fallen on the surface of the rampart as they were thrown down 
by the people who made them. In order further to verify this 
important observation an extension of the trench was made 
along the dyke to the south, I myself observing the position of 
every flint flake as it lay in the earth ; 57 more flakes were here 
found, every one of which lay horizontally in the ground. Наа 
these flakes belonged to the soil and been brought up and 
thrown down with it, they would have laid in various 
positions as the clods of earth containing them chanced to have 
fallen from the skin or basket of the pre-historic workman, 
Besides which the fact of finding them on the top of the rampart 
is alone good evidence on this point, for had they been originally 
strewed upon the surface of the ground and thrown up with the 
soil, they would have been found amongst the peaty earth at the 
bottom of the rampart instead of at the top, the surface soil 
having been the first removed to form the rampart. Another 
important observation was made at this time. The flakes, as 
Sp said, were strewed along the old top and interior slope 

the rampart, but on extending the cutting beyond the crest 
towards the outside of the rss no eae aise were found. 
This I attribute to the fact of there having been a stockade on 
the top of the rampart, and the defenders naturally moved about 
and performed their ordinary avocations behind and not in front 
of it. It was behind the stockade, therefore, that they carried on 
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their flint workshops, formi ing axes and arrow-heads, vestiges of 
which were found in the deposit of flakes, and баена 
the chips on the surface as they fell off the cores, which flakes 
in "it i were washed down the inner side of the rampart 
and not the outside, | 
We have evidence from this that the defenders of the earth- 
work used flint, and consequently that the work itself is not 
later than the bronze period ; it ia, in fact, of the same age as the 
tumuli of the Yorkshire Wolds, The considerations of military 
defence to which I have referred in the former part of this paper, 
afford reasonable grounds for supposing that all the entrench. 
ments of the wolds may be of the same period, as they certainly 
are associated with the dyke in a similar method of defence. 
And now comes the question, from whence did the people come 
who invaded the coast at this place? The dykes of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and the southern counties of England, all or most of 
which, I believe, will be found on examination to face inland, 
have been attributed to the Belge. They are at any rate the 
work of a people coming from the east of France, but it is 
somewhat high up upon the coast for the invaders of. Yorkshire 
to have come by sea from so great a distance, Flamborough 
Head being the nearest point to the Danish coast, it is to that 
quarter we should naturally look for the enemy who made this 
point his base of operations, But Canon Greenwell, to whom 
we are indebted for his long and painstaking enquiry into the 
tumuli of the wolds, has established the fact that ihe people 
who buried their dead there were in the early bronze phase of 
civilisation, nothing but small triangular bronze knife-d | 
and celts of the simplest form having been found in their 
ves. But the archmologists of Denmark have shown that 
the early bronze age did not exist in Denmark; the art of 
working in bronze was full-blown when it first entered 
Denmark, having been nurtured in regions further to the south. 
If the invaders of Flamborough came from Denmark and were, 
as we suppose them to be, a bronze-using people, they would 
have brought with them weapons and implements of a more 
advanced type than those found in the tumuli of the wolds, 
It is hardly possible that we should not somewhere or other 
have found weapons ornamented with the spirals and other 
patterns whieh are so universally characteristic of the bronze 
age of Denmark instead of the simple axe heads and daggers, 
Which in Denmark are rarely found. We are narrowed, 
therefore, to the opinion that the invaders of Flamborough, if 
_ Invaders they were, were the same people who landed on the 
south and south-east coasts of England, or else that these 
dykes belong to the people of the country, who having imported 
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the bronze culture from elsewhere, were driven to the coast by 
another and more powerful race who occupied the interior, and 
that the defences we are considering were associated with their 
last occupation of the soil of Yorkshire, Further than this I 
do not venture to particularise. The excavations and observa- 
tions I have here recorded have, I trust, it will be admitted, 
landed us somewhat further on the road to knowledge than we 
were before. We have seen that, notwithstanding the traditions 
which connect this place with the Danes, and notwithstanding 
the prevalence of a Danish element in oe of this 
country, the traces of which have been so well brought out by 
Mr. Atkinson in his history of Cleveland, this ground was the 
scene of military operations of a much earlier people, a people 
who though ruder in their culture were much Siete superiors in 
the art of war, formidable in their means of offence and 
defence, and in the discipline necessary to construct the great 
works we have been speaking of. 


Description of Plates XXXVII to XXXIX. 


Pure XXXVII. 
Map of the country near Flamborough Head showing the 
position of the dykes. 


. Dykes are marked red. Their position can only be shown 
approximately on so small a scale. 
The site of the excavation is marked with a cross. 


Prae XXXVIII. 
Section of cutting through the Dane’s Dyke, showing the 
position of the various seams, and of the implements, fragment 
. of pottery, and flakes found in the rampart. 


Piste XXXIX, 
Fragment рну and flint implements found in and about 
the section of the Dane's Dyke, Flamborough. 
. Fig. l. Piece of pot with hole or handle found їп Trench 1 
s bottom, on old surface line in silting of interior 


ope. 

Fig. 2. Seraper or strike-a-light. Found 4 feet 7 inches 
beneath surface in body of rampart, Trench 3. 

Fig. 3. Seraper found 8 inches beneath old surface line, 

and 13 feet 2 inches beneath surface in Trench 4. 

Fig. 4, Arrow-head (broken point) found just below old 
surface line, Trench 4, south half. 

Fig. 5. Hatchet-shaped flint, chipped to an edge at the top. 
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CHEER NUES — EWRE 
FRAGMENT OF POTTERY AND STONE IMPLEMENTS 
FOUND IM AND) ABOUT THE SECTION OF THE DANES DYKE, 


FLAMBOROUGH. 
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Found in Trench 5, in body of rampart, 1 foot 6 inches 
beneath surface, 

Fig. 6. Seraper found with the deposit of flakes on the to 
of body of rampart, in Trench 5, 3 feet bein 


surface, 
Fig. 7. Chipped celt found at top of Trench 5, 1 foot 3 inches 
beneath surface. 
Fig. 8. Half-formed arrow-head top of Trench 5, 3 feet 
6 inches beneath surface. 
Fig. 9. Flint arrow-head found close to foot of interior slope 
of dyke on surface. ! 
Fig. тн found on the surface near foot of interior 
slope. 
Fig. 11. Flint worked to a point. Found at top of Trench 5, 
1 foot 3 inches beneath the surface. 
Fig. 12. Worked flint found in top clay of body of rampart 
in Trench 5, 1 foot 2 inches beneath surface. 
Fig. 13. Worked flint found with numerous flakes at top of 
body of rampart in Trench 5, 1 foot 4 inches beneath 
surface. 


APPENDIX. 


Tae following is a return of the measurements of 90 Flamborough 
men and women. Flamborough is purely a fishing village, and 
the race has bred in and in as shown by the returns in which "very 
pure Flamborough” means a person whose father and mother, and 
at least two or three grandparents are known to have been Flam- 
borough people; “pure Flamborough” is where the father and 
mother only are known to be Flamborough people; and “ Flam- 
horough means where one parent only is from Flamborough. 
None who are not bred in Flamborongh are returned. The return 
includes some men in the village who have either retired from the 
fishing life or have been employed in selling or collecting fish; 
had it been confined exclusively to the seafaring portion of the 
community, or had it included a larger number of those who were 
at sea at the time, the size of these people would no doubt have 
been shown larger. As it is they exceed in size the population of 
the neighbourhood.* The hairof the head, it will be seen, is usually 
dark, and where not dark itis red; little or no fair hair is returned ; 
the hair of the beard is also dark asarule. So completely isolated 
have these people been in past times that it is said before the 
wolds were cultivated, within the memory of man, when a space 
of downland intervened between them and the rest of the world, it 


* On comparing the average height of these Flamborough fishermen with the 
returns obtained by the Anthropomstris Coumittes of the British Association, I 
find that they stand at the top of the list, exceeding all the counties of England 
hitherto returned, except Yorkshire, which has the same average stature of 
© feet 9 inches, 
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was even a matter of danger to эро their village; this, of 
course, is altered now, but still the villagers keep apart. These 


people show little or no trace of the fair-haired element, which is 
generally observable in the population of this part of Yorkshi 

I may add that the whole of the measurements were taken by 
myself personally. The frequent repetition of the same names 
will be noticed. | 


Ist April, 1882. 





The reading of General Pitt Rivers paper was followed by a 
discussion, in which the Rev. Canon GREENWELL, Professor 
Boxp DAWKINS, Mr. Woop, and Mr. Park НАЕЕ БОХ took 


part. 
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In the absence of the author, the Director read the following 
paper :— 


Account of the DISCOVERY of SIX ANCIENT DWELLINGS, found 
under and near to BRITISH BARROWS on the YORKSHIRE 
Wonps. By J. R. MogrIMER, Esq., M.A.L. 


Ix this paper I purpose giving a description of six ancient 
dwellings found under and near to ancient British barrows on 
the Yorkshire estates of Lord Halifax and Sir Tatton Sykes, 
Bart., whose courteous permission to explore was obtained 
through the kindness of Christopher Sykes, Esq., M.P. 

Dwelling No. 1 is in connection with barrow No. 110, group 5, 
of my openings. This barrow is situated on the brow of the 
south-western edge of the chalk wolds, near to, and overlooking 
the village of Hanging Grimston. 

At the time of exploration (March 28th, 1868), it measured 
78 feet east and west by 50 feet north and south, with a central 
elevation of 3 feet. It was found, in excavating, to have had a 
ер and wide trench on the north and south sides the whole of 
its length, but not round the ends; from the müterial of the 
trench this barrow, which is of the true long type, had in the 
main been formed. | 

The dwelling, as shown on the plan (fig. 1, Plate XL), is 
situated at the eastern end of the barrow, and is somewhat 
peculiar in form. Its depth from the base of the mound was 
64 feet, with a floor surface of 94 feet by 7j feet, and it was 
entered by two inclining passages. | E 

The southern one was found to be 24 feet long, 43 feet wide 
at the inner extremity, and 3 feet wide at the outer extremity, 
and reaching nearly to the side trench of the barrow. The 
northern one was 27 feet long, 44 feet wide at the inner 
extremity, and 4 feet wide at the outer extremity, and was 
clearly shown to be cut by the northern side trench of the 
barrow. This feature, being considered a key to the relative 
ages of the barrow and the cave-dwelling was carefully 
examined, and it left no doubt on our mind that in this case 
the construction of the cave-dwelling preceded the excavation 
of the trench, and consequently was older than the barrow 
which consisted in the main of the material cast from the 
trenches. 

The filled-in dwelling contained soily matter irregularly 
mixed with pieces of chalk, At the north end, near the east 
side, ata depth of 24 feet from the base of the mound, were 
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three heaps of the upper and lower jaws of the pig—chiefly of 
young animals ; and at the south end, on the same level, was 
another heap. These mysterious deposits consisted almost 
entirely of the upper and lower Jaws of at least twenty pigs; 
while at a depth of 3 feet towards the M ree B on 
the ) lay the greater portion of a dish-shaped urn (fig. 3, 
Pb Xl) e д by bita of burnt wood and a consider- 
able trace of decayed matter, and on the same level, near the 
south side, lay the femur of a medium-sized person, and close 
below it was a vertebra of the stag or ox. 

In various places, from 3 to 5 feet down, we took the horn of 
the roebuck, the tang from the antler of the red-deer, and 
portions of the lez bones and scapula of the same animal, and 
several teeth of the pig. | 

It was noticed that many streaks of burnt and decayed wood 

ran obliquely, and some almost vertically down into the cave, 
reaching in places to near the bottom. ‘On the bottom rested 
a dark stratum containing small pieces of burnt wood, and on 
the west side lay a considerable quantity of decayed matter 
from which we took the rib of an animal about the size of a 
rabbit, and clearly observed strips of bone in the last state of 
decay. 
The passages leading from the cave were charoec with a like 
mixture of soil and chalk containing bones d tec of 
pot, and showing oblique lines of burnt and black matter 
similar to those in the cave. 

This cave-dwelling must have been covered with a horizontal 
roof 2 which had been heaped soil and chalk, and was 
probably thatched with heather, in every way similar (except 
in having two entrance passages), to " Kemp Howe," Cowlam, 
which I have described in the * Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute," vol ix, No. IV. 

Its connection with one end of the barrow is also very 
similar. There is likewise strong evidence that it was destroyed 
in à similar way, viz by fire. Such a catastrophe would account 
for the а Terent lines А black matter by the burning roof giving 
way and falling in, bringing with it the f ments of po : 

the numerous MM Нин which E time b ead 
after meals, have been thrown on and around the low roof of 
па cave-domicile, even including, probably, the human thigh 
e, 

In the body of the barrow, about 5 feet from the south-west 
corner of the cave, at a point (A on fig. 1, Plate XL), were portions 
of a second dish-shaped urn, musk crushed, and lying a few 
inches above the base of the mound. Ten feet west of the edge 
of the cave were many fragments of a third dish: formed urn 
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marked * C," and 3 feet north-north-west of the last lay portions 
of a fourth dish-shaped urn marked ** D " on its side, and within 
reach of the plough, consequently much damaged. Close under 
this urn were part of a jaw with teeth of a pig, and at a little 
distance a portion of the leg bone of the same animal, Under 
the two last-named urns was an oblong grave pointing north 
and south 24 feet deep, and measuring at the bottom 44 feet by 
2 feet. Near the centre of the grave and about half its depth, 
stood on end the scapula of the pig. There was a considerable 
quantity of burnt wood from top to bottom, and in the floor of 
the grave at the south end was a small dish-shaped hole filled 
entirely with burnt wood, in which we found one small piece of 
bone, but no relic. All the urns are of a like shallow round- 
bottomed, dish-shaped type, ranging from 12} inches to 13 
inches in diameter, and from 5} inches to 6 inches in depth. I 
wish to mention that the potsherds from the cave-dwellings 
of “Kemp Howe,” Cowlam (described in the “Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute”), belonged to vessels of an almost 
identical type to those I have just described. I also wish to 
mention that this form of pottery is rarely found whole in the 
barrows of this neighbourhood, and that they were probably 
domestic vessels, and not funeral urns, though some of those I 
have described in this paper must have served a double purpose, 
by having been also used as food vases or cinerary urns. This 
form of pottery is of comparatively rare occurrence. One from 
West Heslerton Wold, of the same type, and nearly of the same 
dimensions and colour, is figured by Canon Greenwell in 
“British Barrows,” 107. At page 143, he describes as 
domestic pottery, and as having been found in fragments along 
the bottom of a trench sunk into the chalk rock, and extending 
16 feet. This is exceedingly interesting, as these fragments 
seem to have been found under very similar conditions to some 
of those I have described. | 

Dwelling .No. 2 i5 situated close to the south aide of the Malton 
and Driffield Railway, about three miles west of Driffield, and 
about 30 feet from eastern margin of tumulus * C. 34," in 
which were cremated interments. The following is an extract 
from my note book :—" November, 1871. In testing the ground 
at the outskirts of the barrow for secondary burials, it was 
observed that the gravelly sub-soil showed strong traces of fire; 
and that the gravel in this abnormal condition filled a circular 
hole We first proceeded to eut away or empty a vertical half 
of it, and as we descended, we noticed in the section, lines of 
burnt wood running from the top towards the bottom in various 
directions and at different angles. Much dark matter was 
noticed round the sides, and the gravel there as well as that near 
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the lines of charcoal previously mentioned was burnt a deep 
red." Not until after we had completely emptied this somewhat 
funnel-shaped hole, with its north and south entrance passe res, 
were we quite certain that it had been an underground habita- 
tion. Unlike the two previously mentioned dwellings, no 
fragment of bone or pot was found in it. It greatly resembles 
the one on Hanging Grimston Wold, having the entrance 

ssages also on the north and south sides, and about the same 
ПЕ. 21 feet long. Its depth was 7 feet 4 inches, 
diameter at the bottom 54 feet, and at the top 94 feet, allowing 
the sides all round to slope outwards, a very necessary pre- 
caution when exeavated in loose gravel. 

The dark matter on the sides of the interior of the cave and 
its passages, seemed to suggest that they had been covered with 
something to exclude the damp and increase its comfort. 
Whilst the oblique lines of burnt wood, observed in the midst 
of the burnt gravel filling the cave, indicated that. this cave- 
domicile, like the one on Hanging Grimston Wold, and the one 
on Cowlam, previously named, had also been destroyed by fire, 
causing in this case, also, the horizontal beams to give way, and 
fall into the cave, along with the gravel that covered them. 
Their undoubted destruction by fire must be supposed to have 
been more than accidental. Were they destroyed by an enemy, 
or were they intentionally burnt at the death of their owners, 
whose bodies were also burnt and interred in the mounds 
adjoining these dwellings? The latter surmise seems the most 
reasonable, 

Dwelling No, 3 is the remnant of a somewhat simpler kind 
than the preceding ones. It is situated about 150 feet from 
the last deseribed duelli and on the western or opposite side 
of Barrow "C. 34" It wasa circular excavation in the gravelly 
sub-soil; measuring 7 feet in diameter and 34 feet deep. 
UNE was found in it, and no trace of fire was anywhere 

Dwelling No. 4 resembles the last. It is situated 100 yards 
west of tumulus “ О, 55," іп the second field from the south aide 
of the Malton and Driffield Railway; and about one mile east 
of Wetwang. A very slight rise on the surface led to its 
discovery, After being carefully cleared out, it measured at the 
bottom 8 feet 8 inches north and south, and 5} feet east and 
west, and the sides all round sloped outwards. Its depth was 
4? feet, one third of which passed through soily matter, the 
other portion through rubbly chalk. Rather to the west of the 
centre of the floor, which consisted of the even surface of an 
undisturbed stratum of the chalk rock, was the residue of a fire 
marking the hearth of this ancient pit dwelling.  Strewed 
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round the fireplace were many splinters of animal bones, those 
of the red deer being most numerous. About 10 inches above 
the floor were the lower ends of two large humeri of Bos primi- 
genius (Wells) measuring 4,4, inches across the joint. Unlike 
the horizontal roofing of the ery caves, these pit circles 
‘were most probably roofed with the branches of trees, placed 
with their ends all round the sides, meeting together at the top 
over the centre of the pit; and thatched with grass or heather. 
Dwelling No. 5 is of an entirely different type from those 
previously described. Its remains were completely buried 
under barrow “23,” which is situated on Bishop Wilton Wold, 
about two miles east of Bishop Wilton Village, During the 
end of May and the begi ning of June, 1868, we carefully 
turned over nearly the whole of this barrow. On approaching 
within about 14 feet of the west of the centre, we observed 
stake and post holes running down into the ground under the 
barrow; in eaeh of these was placed a small upright stake to 
assist us in making out their arrangement, which was soon 
discovered to be in order, and tending towards a circle. On 
nearing the centre of the barrow we discovered an oval grave 
(lig. 4, Plate XL) eut 4 feet into the rock, containing the flexed 
human remains of a large male; in front of his fase lay a 
crushed food-vase, and close to his left shoulder was a perforated 
axe-hammer of grey stone, with the decayed matter of the 
handle lying over the upper part of his chest. As the turning 
over of the barrow proceeded, the post holes were found at 
about e distances, forming two circles, one within the 
other. These two circles measured respectively 214 feet and 
28 feet in diameter. The base of the mound within these circles 
consisted in the main of clayey matter ays ar from a distance, 
which, near the centre, attained to a thickness of 15 inches. 
The plan on fig. 4, Plate XL, gives the number and arrangement 
of the stake and post holes, and shows the inner and outer 
circles to approach each other much nearer on the east than on 
the west side. Four post holes are also shown placed outside 
the circle. The stake and post holes varied from 3 inches to 
15 inches in diameter, and were found to reach from 1 to 2 feet 
below the base of the barrow, and in some cases from 2 to 3 feet 
upwards into the body of the mound. Plaster casts were taken 
from several of the smaller holes, and though the bottoms of 
these holes were partly filled with earthy matter, left by the 
percolation of water during long ages, we were able to make out 
that seme had been pointed and driven into the от und, whilst 
the larger, and even some of the smaller ones, been placed 
in ae dug into the ground, with their thick ends down- 
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It may now be asked, what was the purpose of the erection 
of these posts? Those forming the double ring seem to clearly 
indicate the arrangement of the upright posts of the wattled 
walls of a circular house bedaubed or plastered with clay, and 
poer having a conical roof. What purpose the space 
between the two walls served is uncertain, but it might have 
been used for storing grain (which will be shown were then 
grown in the neighbourhood) and other provisions for winter 
consumption, at a time when, probably, a man’s dwelling was 
the only building he possessed for all purposes. Neither 
can we be certain as to the use of the four posts outside the 
circles ; they seem too near the outer circle to be the remains of 
any useful enclosure; but they might well have served as stron 
pegs by which the exposed roof of a dwelling was stayed an 
kept in position by ropes made of some fibrous material, which, 
from numerous impressions observed on cinerary urns and food 
vases, we know the ancient Britons possessed. Along this 
breezy high-land some such special support to the roof of such 
a building must have been indispensable. It seems probable 
that at the death of its owner a grave was dug in the floor of the 
dwelling, the walls and’roof pushed inwards, and over them the 
barrow was afterwards reared. Nothing would be more natural 
to early man than that he should wish to occupy in death the 
place of his residence or abode during life. 

Dwelling No. 6 is about two miles to the east of the last, and 
stood on ground now covered by tumulus No. 41, which at the 
time of opening measured 90 feet in diameter and 74 feet in 
elevation. Under this barrow was a circular bed of blue 
muddy-looking clay 15 feet in diameter and about 15 inches 
thick in the centre, and thinning down outwards. Nearly all 
round the margin we found vertical stake holes, from 3 to 6 
inches in diameter, reaching from 12 to 18 inches into the 
ground under the barrow; and in three places 5 feet upwards 
into the body of the mound. Preserved in this circular bed of 
impervious clay were many bits of small branches of the oak, 
ash, maple, and other trees, lying horizontally; while many 
other pieces had left their impressions in and beneath the clay. 
Probably these were the remains of the wattled sides of the hut 
which had been covered with the circular bed of clay, in which 
they were found preserved. One piece of oak about 2 feet long 
and 24 inches thick had a cross incision, made seemingly by a 
metal saw, extending 14 inch into it; and its thick end shows 
two oblique cuts produced by having been cut from its roots, 
with a tolerably keen-edged tool, probably of metal. We also 
took from this bed of clay many greatly decayed portions of the 
horns of the red deer. In testing the ground under this clay, 
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no grave could be found; but round its circumference the soil 
and rock, to a depth of 2 to 3 feet, and from 18 inches to 2 feet 
in width, was found to be stained black, as if from the 
droppings of the eave of a circular het; which at times were 

discoloured with the decayed thatch of the roof. And what is 
very probable, this thatch may have been, even in those early 
times, the straw of wheat, as I possess the carbonized grains of 
this cereal, from the primary interment of an undoubted 
British barrow. A few feet from this dwelling, on the side 
towards the rising sun, was a grave cut into the chalk rock, 
containing the flexed body of a young and small person, 
accompanied by a delicately formed flint knife, lying close to 
the right arm, and a large and finely ornamented food vase, 
standing by the right side of the head. Though in this case 
the interment had not been made in the floor of -the dwelling, 
but close to it, the dwelling had been crushed down at the time 
of interment as in the previous case, and both carefully covered 
with the barrow. The two have been alike protected and pre- 
served to our time, and show there is but a step between the 
habitation of the living and the house of the dead. 


Description of Plate XL. 

Fig. 1. Plan of puur. An dwelling N к trenehes 
showing tion e о. 

Fig. 2. Section of the cave-dwelling in tumulus No. 110. 

. Fig. 3. Vessel of pottery found in the dwelling No. 1, at the 

spot marked B in fig. 1. 

Fig. 4 Plan of hut-circle, with interment, under tumulus 
No. 25. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
JANUARY 24TH, 1882, 
MAJOR-GENERAL Pirr Rivers, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The notice convening the meeting was read. 


The minutes of the last Anniversary Meeting were read 
and confirmed.: 


The Treasurer's Financial Stetement for the year ended 31st 
December, 1881, was read and adopted on the motion of 
Mr. HYDE CLARKE, seconded by Mr. BouvkniE PusEY. 


Mr. HYDE CLARKE, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
said that the favourable nature of the Treasurer's statement 
was greatly due to the liberal support which the Institute had 
received in eonsequence of the powerful appeal which had been 
made in its favour by Professor Flower at the British Association 
at York. Their old friend, Dr. Muirhead, of Cambuslang, a 
zealous anthropologist, at once gave a cheque for the handsome 
sum of one hundred pounds, which had been applied, in 
conformity with his desire, to the advancement of the Journal. 
At the same time donations had been given by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Mrs. Rose Mary атр and Mr. Clerk. Moreover, 
several gentlemen had also enrolled themselves as Members of 
the Institute, in response to Professor Flower's appeal. 


Treasurer's Financial Statement. 
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482 Report of Council. 


TREASURERS REPORT. 


In consequence of Professor Flower's energetic appeal for the 
support of the Institute at the York meeting of the British 
Association, £113 was received as donations. This sum was 
made up as follows: Dr. Muirhead, £100; Herbert Spencer, Tato 
F.R.&, £5; Mrs. R. M. Crawshay, £5; and the late W. H. Clerk, 


We have had three life compounders, and of their composi- 
tions £21 has been invested, and another £21 is to be invested 
at an early opportunity. А 

There is a falling off in the amount received by the sale of 
our publications, but that may be partly due to our Journals 
having been unavoidably rather late in publication, and we x 
that this year that will be rectified. The dividends on the 
money invested is £1 0s. 8d. more than the previous year. £50 
was received by the sale of Ethnological objects, which sum will 
be appropriated to the library ; we have purchased a few volumes, 
and £36 is still available for that purpose. Our expenses have 
been about £40 less. In consequence of the printers and 
lithographers not having sent in their accounts for the last 
Journal until a few days ago, they do not appear in the balance 
sheet, Our balance in hand is £251 l5& "4, from which we 
must therefore deduct £67 3s. 10d, the amount of the printers’ 
and lithographers’ bill, and £21 to be invested, which will leave 
an available balance in our favour of £184 114, 94. In addition 
to this £114 9s. is owing for arrears of subscriptions for the 

vast two years. The present value of our £1,060 1s. 10d. 
Metropolis 34 per Cents. is £1,123 13s. 114. 


(Signed) F. G. H. PRICE. 





The President declared the ballot open, and Mr. HorT and 
Mr. KILLICK were appointed scrutineers. 


Mr. F. W. RUDLER, Director, read the following report :— 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR 1881. 


During the past year the Institute has held fourteen ordinary 
meetings, in addition to the Anniversary Meeting. At the 
ordinary meetings the following communications were read : 


Ja 
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1. “ On Head Measurements.” By F. F. Tuckett, Esq. 

2. “The Stone Age in South Africa." By W. D. Gooch, Eag. 

3. " Notes on two Stone Circles in Shropshire," By A. L, Lewis, Esq. 

4. "Surgery and Superstition in Neolithie Times." By Miss A. W. Euckland. 

Б. * k s on Arrow-poisona Ju by some Tribes of North American 
Indians." . By W. J. Hoffman, Esg, M.D. ~= | 

6. “The Gauchos of San Jorge, Central Uruguay." By David Christison, 


Esq., M.D. 
"1 “Note on Assam Dwellings." By 8. E. Peal, Esq. | 
6, “A Short Account of the Wild Tribes inhabiting the so-called Naga Hills 


woe Frontier of India," Part I, By Lieut.-C E. G. 
9. “On Artificially Deformed Skulls from Mallakolo,” By Prof. W. Н. 


10. “ The Ethnological | Relations of the Gypsies, " By Joseph Lucas, Esq. 

LL. " Remarks on some Archaic Structures in оа па аига 

12. “Ona New Instrument for determining the Facial Angle." By G. M. 
Atkinson, : т 

13. “ Thomas of Aquinum and Anthropology." By the Rev. W. &. Caiger, B.A. 

14. “On some X Я Skula" В Prüfen G. Danser Thdne. 

15. “On the Wild Tribes of the Naga Hills,” Part II. By Lieut.-Col. R. 
G. Woodthorpe, R.E. | 

18. " On some Bone Necklaces from the Andaman Islands." By Allen Thom- 


son, Esq, M.D, FRS. 
17. " On the Arts of the Andamanese and Nicobarese" Ву Е. Н. Ма Esq. 
18. “On the discovery of Flint Implements in the gravel of the Nile Valley, 


near Thebes.” By Major-General A. Pitt Rivers, F.RS., President. 
19. “ On the Human Fossil at Nice.” By Alfred Tylor, Esq,, F.G.8. 
20. “On Sepulchral Remains at Rathdown, Co. Wicklow." By Gerrard А. 


21. H Kotes оп some Excavations made in Tumuli, near i Chili, i 
June, 1880." By J. H. Madge, Esq. ee 
wae е хе some Stone Implements from British Guiana.” By F. E. im 

urn, Esq. 

286. таа эд чань e en ae Civilized M Savage Life, as 
aring upon the den! colonists with Aborigines" Ву the- Righ 
Bir H. E. Um Frere, Вы. G.C.B., GCS., F.R.8. e шалаа 

24 "On the Animism of the Indians of British Guiana.” By E. F. im 
aa Na he Asiatic relations of Polynesian 
25. “ Nukes on the Asintic tions of Polynesian Culture.” By E. B. Tylor. 
»q., D.C.L., F.R.8. ee tone NET E 

. “Notes on the affinity of the Melanesian, Malay, and Polynesian 
Languages." By tbe Rer. R. H. Codrington. Жду 
27. “ Fijian Riddles" By the Her. m Fison. 
28. "On the Stature of the Inhabitants of Hungary" By Dr. J. Beddoe, 


Е.Е 8, 
in India and the East." By M. J. Walhouse, Esq., F.R.AS. Interments 


30. “ Origin and Primitive Home of the Semites.” By G. Bertin, Esq, 


It is satisfactory to report that during the year thirty-seven 
Ordinary Members, one Corresponding Member, d three 
Honorary Members have been elected. 
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The former and present state of the Institute with regard. (o the 
number of Members are shown in the following Table :— 





There has thus been a net gain of eleven Annual Subscribing 
Members, one Compounder, and three Honorary Members. 

The Council regrets to report that the Institute has lost 
through death; Mr. J. Bonsor, Dr, J. Barnard Davis, F.R.S., 
Mr. R.T. Gore, Mr. J. Jeremiah, Jun., Mr. J. C. Joad, Lord 
Ormathwaite, Colonel J. W. Willoughby Osborne, C.B., Mr. 
F. Ouvry, V.F.&A,, Professor G. Rolleston, F.R.S., and Mr. 
D. J. Rutherford. | 

Among these names, there are unfortunately those of two 
Ant Mogists who have been so intimately identified with 
the of the science in this country that their loss 
demands more than a passing notice. 






Dr. J. Bagwarp Davis was one of our oldest members, and 
before the formation of the Institute had been a fellow of both 
the pre-existing societies. He was elected into the Ethnological 
Society as far back as 1856, and into the Anthropological 
Society at its commencement in 1863. The unrivalled collection 
of crania, skeletons and other objects of anthropological interest 
which he steadily accumulated during his residence for many 
years in the Staffordshire Potteries, forms a striking testimony 
to the enthusiasm with which he applied himself to the stud 
of physical anthropology. His "Thesaurus Craniorum, wit 
its su рр ementary volume, and the * Crania Britannica," which 
he published in conjunction with the late Dr. Thurnam, may be 
koned among the most important contributions to anthro- 
poorer science ever published in this country. In addition 
however, to these works, he was the author of several valuable 
memoirs, such as his papers on the osteology of the Tasmanians, 
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published at Haarlem, and his memoir “On Weight of the Brain 
m different Races,” which appeared in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions" for 1868. To our own Journal, and to the 
publications of the pre-existing societies Dr. Barnard Davis 
was also an esteemed contributor. It is a source es congratula- 
tion to the anthropologists of this country that his magnificent 
collection has been acquired by the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and that, being thus brought to the metropolis, and placed in 
- the hands of Professor Flower, its value will henceforth be 


патом Science has also suffered during the last year 
a heavy loss by the death of Professor GEORGE ROLLESTON. 
In 1860, the year in which he was elected to the Linacre 
Professorship of Anatomy and Physiology at Oxford, he joined 
the Ethnological Por and thence passed to the Institute on 
its formation as one of the original members, The Journal of the 
Institute contains several characteristic papers from Professor 
Holleston's pen, especially those “On the People of the Long 
Barrow Period,” “On the Human Remains at Cissbury," and 
“On Excavations at Sigwell.” Probably his most important 
contribution to anthropology was contained in the well-written 
work on “ British Barrows,” prepared in conjunction with our 
respected member Canon Greenwell. But the value of Professor 
Rolleston’s services to anthropology is by no means to be 
measured by the number of his written contributions, Always 
burdened by the pressure of official duties, he could command 
but scant leisure for original investigation or for the preparation 
of papers. But whenever he was able to attend our evening 
meetings, he never failed to freshen our discussions by his 
singular flueney of speech, and by his extraordinary range of 
general knowledge. At the Bristol Meeting of íhe British 
Association in 1875, he presided over the Department of 
Anthropology, and not only delivered an address of great value, 
but conducted the whole proceedings with his accustomed 
felicity. Professor Rolleston’s death is the more to be deplored 
inasmuch as it occurred at the comparatively early age of fifty-two, 
ata time of life when hope was entertained of much future 
work, especially in the domain of archeological anatomy, for 
which he was peculiarly fitted by a rare combination of science 
and scholarship. 


Mr. Freneric Ovvey, whose death the Institute, in common 
with so many other Societies, has had to deplore, joined us in 
1868. His engagements did not permit of his frequent 
appearance at our meetings, but he is known to have taken a 
lively interest in the objects of the Institute. 
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Among the less known members whose loss we TOP to record, 
mention should be made of Mr. JOHN JEREMIAH, a young 
man of much promise, who a few years ago, before he was 
attacked by pulmonary disease, was a regular attendant 
at our evening meetings, and, as the pages of our Journal 
testify, a frequent contributor to our r: disension. 


Soon after the last Anniversary Meeting, the Council had the 
misfortune to lose the services of Mr, W. BRABROOK, who 
was induced, under medical advice, to resign the Directorship. 
Mr. Brabrook had performed the duties of Director of the 
Institute from the year 1872, when he succeeded Mr. C. 
Staniland Wake; but it should not be forgotten that he had 
previously acted for several years in a si capacity in 
relation to the Anthropological Society. Throughout this long 
tenure of office, Mr. Brabrook had conducted the business of the 
Institute with such ability, energy, and courtesy as to earn for 
himself the high esteem of successive Presidents and Councils, 
as well as of the general body of members. — It is sincerely hoped 
that Mr. Brabrook's retirement, from participation in the active 
work of the Institute may be only temporary. 





The Council had also to accept, with much regret, the resigna- 
tion of Mr. J. E. PRICE, who was compelled, by pressure | 
ical work, to retire from the Directorship at the close 
of last session. Mr. Price had for several years taken sole 
charge of the Journal of the Institute, and had devoted to this 
work a great amount of time and labour Both to him and to 
Mr. Brabrook the Council desires to record its high appreciation 
of their honorary services. 





The following are the names of the donors to the Library 
and Museum during the past year :— 


J. W. Powell, Eaq.; M . Enrico Morselli ; М. Је 


e D) т. Е. В. vlor ; Dae Ө Жаны James Bonwick, Esq 


ee F. W. Futnam, ; Lieut. В. C. Temple s Ds Dr. дезен H. Ка 
Prof. T. R. Jones; Dr. J. rane ; din Carr, Esq. ; 
Lient.-Col. K. G. Woodth ; G.H. Boehmer, En; dees in 


A. R. Grote, Esg; Dr. D. J. Valenti y Vivó; Dr. Emil Holub 
M. Westropp, Esq. ; Dally; John Cole, Esq.; Dr. A. Weisbach; Prof. 
-Major H. W. Bellew ; Prot. s Thomas; Dr. J. C. 
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New South 1 Wales; Ве Е of J 
hague ; oe. Imp de St. Pet, 


iendas de à Hoodies ina | Natron 
| Promotion of Social Science ; Royal Institution of 
Cornwall Académie Royale des Sciences do Belgique; Bociety of Antiquaries ; 
* Gesellschaft, Historical 


Anthropologisehe Gesellschaft, Wien; Museu Nacional de Rio de 
; Magyar Tudom&nyos Akmdémin ; PUT of Biblical Archeology ; 
Ev: hilosophical Society of Liverpool; New Zealand Institute; 
Soci Impériale den Am des Amis d'Histoire Natu : Bociété d'Anthropologie de 
Smithsonian Institution; Royal Bociaty of Tasmania; Vereins für 
га zu Metz; Royal Colonial eerte Lewisham and Blackheath 
Scientific ZmcolsHon ; Leeds Phi е а ee 
Branch of the Asintie Society ; y of 
ahire Naturalists eld Club; Gee муа of Medes. Trustees d the Feabor 
Museum ; Kaiserliche Leopoldino-Carclinische Deutsche Akademie de Natur- 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Li Literature, 
and Art ; Canadian Institute; the Government of the Punjab ; Birmingham 
Philosophical Bociety ; State Board of Health, Massachusetts; Ober 
Gesellschaft für Makarand Heilkunde ; Public Free Libraries Committee of 
the City of Manchester; Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien ; 
North China Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society ; R. Accademia dei Lincei ; 
Librarian of the Grey Collection, South African Public eh ЫШ: Town. 
The Editor '! Nature ;" The Editor “ Atheneum ;" " Revue 
тоте ; The Editor " Materiaux pour l'histoire de l'homme Е "The Editor 
Revue Internationale ;" The Editor " Correspondenz Blatt ;" The Editor 
“ Journal of Mental ا‎ " The P “ Education ;" The Editor “ Kansas 
City Review of Science and Ind " The Editor “ Кетпе d'anthropologie ;" 
The Editor. Kies Scentilcs | Editor * Scientific Rall ; " " The i 








On the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. HEYWOOD, 
the report was unanimously adopted. 


The President then delivered the following address -— 


215 
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ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS fo the ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. By Major-General A, PITT- 
Ervers, F.R.S,, President. 


Havine for the second time had the honour of being elected 
President of this Institute, it now becomes my duty, in accord- 
ance with previous custom, to review the work of the past 
. year. In so doing I shall adhere to the classification of subjects 
followed by Mr. Evans and myself on former occasions. 


DESCRIPTIVE ETHNOLOGY —Fire Papers. 

1. “On Platform Dwellings in Assam,” by S. E. Peal, Esq. 
Building on piles is a racial custom peculiar to all the hill 
the plains, they still continue to use them there for centuries. 
The Aryans and semi-Aryans of the desert do not use them. 
The mode of building may vary slightly amongst different tribes. 
This adds to our knowledge of the geographical distribution of 
the custom in question, a study to be more fully worked out 
in the future. It is not likely that this custom any more than 
other customs will be found in its widest range to be purely 
racial ТЕ has a distribution of its own, but we have already 
evidence that in this part of the world its area of existence is 
more or less continuous, ranging over a wide region to the north 
and south of Assam. 

2. “On the Wild Tribes of the Naga Hills,” by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Woodthorpe. The Nagas are a large and powerfully 
built people, averaging as much as 5 feet 9 inches in 
height, and are divided into two sects, one of which is dis- 
tinguished by wearing a kilt consisting of a strip of dark blue 
cloth eighteen inches wide. Personal ornament may here be 
traced to its origin. Colonel Woodthorpe observes that all their 
personal decorations have a defensive purpose. As a con- 
sequence of this it appears that the women are less highly 
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decorated than the men. The practice of carrying two spears, 
the one to be thrown, and the other used at close quarters, is 
one which appears to have prevailed in many parts of the 
world, conspicuously so amongst the Romana. Such an 
expedient is so obviously dictated by considerations of safety 
that one need hardly be at the pains of tracing its distribution. 
Defence by means of pit-falls is also a common expedient of early 
times, while on the other hand, the use of "rangies" or 
" panjies," as they are here called, though likewise of general 
use, appears especially to belong to the parts of the world we 
are considering, being in common use among the Dyaks on the 
south, and the Chinese on the East ; the use of long shields also 
connects them with people of the Indian Archipelago. In their 
agricultural appliances the use of terraces reminds one of the 
existence of terraces so common in England and elsewhere in 
prehistoric times. Most interesting also is it to compare the 
wooden sledge, of which an illustration is given in the paper, 
with precisely similar ones which I have seen used in Sweden, 
and for a similar purpose of removing large stones. The 
antiquity of this precise form of sledge is attested by the 
finding of one of them in a tumulus in Denmark; it is now in 
the Museum at Copenhagen, and consists simply of the fork 
formed by the trunk of a tree and two branches, 

On the front walls of their houses, of which an illustration 
of one is given in the paper, the heads and horns of animals are 
carved in bas-relief This appears to me to be a survival of a 
custom widely prevalent in this region of hanging in the front 
of the house the heads of animals which have been eaten in 
feasts in order to attest the wealth and hospitality of the owner. 
Such a custom is mentioned by Mr. Man in the Andamans, and 
by Dr. Comrie in New Guinea, and its existence in intervening 
countries will no doubt be traced now that attention has been 
drawn to it. The connection of these carvings amongst the 
Nagas, with the placing of skulle and horns in the Andaman 
Islands and in New Guinea, is shown by a statement of Colonel 
Woodthorpe's in his second paper describing the non-kilted 
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Nagas, in whieh he says that these or similar carvings are put 
up on the occasion of the owner giving a feast, and thereby 
proclaiming himself a man of substance. The custom of shaving 
the head is worthy of If the Nagas are to be regarded 
as a centre of fashion in this respect, the ladies of the Andamans 
may be considered perfectly Parisian in their costume. 

In a second paper Colonel Woodthorpe describes the non- 
kilted Nagas. Amongst other points of interest the very slight 
and gradual changes spoken of as taking place in the tools and 
weapons of these people as you pass from tribe to tribe are well 
worthy of notice. Illustrations of these slight changes of custom 
and form would be very interesting, as it is by such means that 
we are able to trace the continuous development of ideas. 

З. David Christison, M.D., “On the Gauchos of San Jorge." 
Although the author does not appear to have had the advantage 
of possessing a copy of our anthropological “ Notes and Queries,” 
and his observations consequently have not been anthropologi- 
cally conducted, be adds many points of interest to our know- 
ledge of these people. The Gauchos are an entirely mixed race, 
Charruas. Their mode of life is rather Indian than European. 
They live almost entirely on animal food, and they eat but once 
а дау, аі sunset. They are well developed men, with capacious 
chests and muscular limbs: they pass their time chiefly on 
horseback, and the men retain the remarkable power of vision 
so common to the aborigines of America, and an instinct for 
finding their way. Their only manufacture is cutting and 
plaiting various articles of hide into articles of horse-gear. They 
speak Spanish. Their games are all of a gambling nature; 
music and dancing, although unknown originally to Indians of 
these parts, is prac ised by them. Their dead in remote situa- 
tions are exposed Indian fashion on the lonely Campas. The 
Gauchos are tolerably free from superstition : their indifference 
to life is such that the“ gusto de malar,” or love of manslaughter, 
is described as being common amongst them, and in some places 
nearly half the young Gauchos are believed to have died a 
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violent death. Their dogs serve as scavengers (like those of the 
Turks), and although showing deference to their nominal masters 
evince no signs of affection. 

4. “On Some Vestiges of Girl-Sacrifices, Jar-Burial, and Con- 
tracted Interments in India and the East," by M. J. Walhouse. 
After giving a description from personal observation on the 
custom of urn burial, and the sacrifice of virgins, a practice con- 
nected with the doctrine of atonement in various parts of the 
world, Mr, Walhouse proceeds to trace the distribution of this 
and allied customs elsewhere. The subject of urn burial is well 
worthy of being studied in all its ramifications and varieties. 
The practice of reversing the urn, and placing it mouth down- 
wards, referred to by Mr. Walhouse, is one to which allusion has 
already been made in other papers read during the present 
year. Recently in excavations I have myself come upon 
evidence of what in this country appears to have been the 
survival of the practice of urn burial. In Dorsetshire it appears 
to have been the custom on certain occasions in British tumuli, 
whether as memorials or for some other purposes, to bury an 
urn alone without any vestige of human bones burnt or other- 
wise. On other occasions I have ascertained that fragments 
only of an urn have been buried with the remains of the dead. 
An examination of the fragments made it certain that pieces only 
were put in to mark the spot, much in the same way that the 
Romans were known to have buried shards of pottery to mark 
the sites of their termini; and the Saxons, also, did the same 
thing in their graves. 

5. “Further Remarks on the Arts of the Andamanese and 
Nicobarese,” by Mr. E. H. Man—in which he makes some 
additions to the valuable paper that he has contributed to the 
Institute on a former occasion, correcting many errors that have 
been made by former writers, and replying in great detail to 
some queries put by me in a paper published in the Journal of 
the Institute some time ago, The great value of these additions 
to our knowledge of the arts of the Andamanese will not 
perhaps be fully understood by the mere reader of our Journal, 
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but will be duly appreciated by the scientific student of the 
arts of life, for by means of them and of like carefully studied 
communications from other sources, we are made acquainted not 
only with the arts and customs which exist amongst the people 
described, but also we are informed upon the best authority that- 
certain other arts and customs do mot exist. This is of the 
greatest value to those who study the distribution and develop- 
ment of the arts of life. The anthropologist who is dependent 
on the ordinary accounts of travellers for his information is 
often sorely puzzled to determine whether silence upon certain 
points arises from non-existence, or merely from insufficient 
observation, and he hesitates to exclude such places from the 
area of distribution of the particular matter that he may happen 
to be writing about, upon negative evidence alone. When, 
however, a writer, with the little volume of our “Notes and 
Queries” in his possession, and with the special opportunities 
that Mr. Man has had, puts himself to the trouble of investi- 
gating and replying almost categorically to the questions 
contained in it, his evidence becomes of the very greatest 
anthropological importance. It is this which characterises in a 
special manner the value of Mr. Man's communications. Not 
until the same course has been followed by a greater number of 
travellers will the anthropological generaliser feel that he is 
treading upon sure ground, and that his deductions are no longer 
liable to be upset by future explorers. 








Depuctive Eraxo.ocy.— (ne Paper. 

“Origin and Primitive Home of the Semites," by G. Bertin, 
Esq. This paper was not put into type before this address was 
printed. 

PREHISTORIC ARCHLEOLOGY.— Ten Papers. 

1. Mr. A. L Lewis gives a description of several stone 

circles near Minsterley, in Shropshire. Without committing 


himself to any theory, he draws attention to the cireumstance 
that two of these monuments form a direct line with the point 
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of Stapeley Hill, their bearing being 40° north of east, a 
coincidence for which he believes that parallels may be found 
in several other prehistoric monuments which he mentions. 
Following in the line of investigation pursued by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie, there can be no doubt that a useful purpose is served by 
thus directing attention to points of this nature when they 
occur. Mr. Lewis’ caution, however, is by no uncalled 
for, and the importance of noticing the natural features of the 
ground which may have influenced the position of these and 
similar monuments, cannot be too strongly insisted upon. In 
the case of hut-circles, special notice should be taken of the 
not infrequent cases in which, for facility of drainage, the 
opening is made to face down-hill. 

2, "Remarks on Archaic Structures in Somersetshire and 
Dorsetshire,” by the same author. In speaking of these 
structures, Mr. Lewis again states that while he has little 
sympathy for the elaborate astronomical speculations of some 
writers, he firmly believes them to be connected with the 
worship of the sun. There are outlying stones in connection 
with stone circles in many different parts of England which 
have very nearly the same bearing from the circles. These 
coincidences, he believes, are not undesigned. They must have 
been so placed for eome reason which it would be for the 
advancement of Science to find out. I need hardly say that in 
his endeavours to ascertain the intention of such coincidences 
Mr. Lewis has the good wishes of this Society. A full 
consideration of the subject of course demands that cases in 
which the facts fail to support the theory of sun-worship should 
be fairly balanced with those in which the coincidences occur. 
Referring to some remarks of Lord Talbot de Malahide on this 
paper, in which he speaks of the giant at Cerne (not Carne, 
as it is mis-spelt in the paper), I may mention that as this 
monument and the earthworks adjoining it happen to be my 
property, my intention is this year,if time and health permit, to 
make excavations at that place, in which I hope to receive the 
valuable assistance of Mr. Lewis and other members of this Society, 
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3. "The Stone Age of South Africa," by Mr. W. D. Gooch. It 
would be impossible for me in the limited space allotted to me 
to give a résumé of this valuable, and so far as existing know- 
lege extends, exhaustive paper. I must therefore pass over 
many interesting points relating to the form and construction of 
the implements, and proceed to notice what appears to me to be 
the main point of novelty in the paper, viz.: the palolithic 
period of South Africa. For some years past we have received 
from the Cape chipped implements of tongue-shaped form, cor- 
responding to those found in the river-gravels of Europe. But for 
obvious reasons anthropologists have declined to accept evidence 
of the existence of a paleolithic age derived exclusively from the 
forms of tools or weapons, Although in nearly all countries in 
which the earliest sper imens of human art have been found, they 
have assumed like forms, yet we know from the more carefully 
studied prehistoric remains of our own country, that the earliest 
forms of implements have, under certain circumstances, survived 
amongst later neolithic forms, where they have probably been 
used as picks or tools for agricultural purposes, and, moreover, the 
experience of our own large prehistoric flint workshops has shown 
that in the formation of the more improved forms of celts and 
axes of the neolithic age, a flint passes through a stage in which 
it very closely resembles a palwolithic implement, and if aban- 
doned in a half-finished state, might easily be mistaken for such; 
besides which, in a country like South Africa, inhabited until 
quite modern times by savages, it was quite possible that the 
earliest phase of art corresponding to our paliolithic era might 
have continued to a much later period than in those parts of the 
world in which civilization has earlier developed itself. Under 
these circumstances anthropologists wisely suspended their judg- 
ment upon the occurrence of these early forms of implements in 
South Africa, until their age could be fixed by geological evi- 
dence. This evidence Mr. Gooch has now supplied. By means 
of well executed plans and sections which, as an engineer, he 
has been able to supply, he has shown that the rudest forms 
_of implements occur in yellow sandy marl mixed with stones, on 
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the sides of the valleys 25, 50, and 100 feet above the present 
beds of the rivers, in positions corresponding precisely to those 
of the implement-bearing gravels of Europe. Further than this 
he has found them in red earth, which he conjectures to have 
been deposited previously to the formation of the present river 
system of the country, and corresponding perhaps to our glacial 
epoch, Ido not perceive that he has actually traced the tongue- 
shaped implements that I have spoken of to these deposits, but 
he has shown that the implements and flakes found in the 
earliest deposits are the rudest; and that a gradual improve- 
ment corresponding to the development from palwolithic to 
neolithic implements in this country has taken place with the 
advance of time, and that they have been gradually formed 
out of more suitable materials. The geology of Natal and the 
Cape of Good Hope has been so little studied, that Mr. Gooch 
has not yet been able to associate these evidences of man’s hand 
with earlier species of animals. This important part of the 
subject, therefore, remains for future explorers, but apart from 
this, if the Institute had been the means of producing nothing 
more during the present year than this valuable communication 
from Mr. Gooch, it might have been congratulated in making an 
important step in the progress of prehistoric research. | 
4. “On the Discovery of Chert Implements in the Gravel of 
the Nile Valley,” by General Pitt Rivers. In Egypt, as in South 
Africa, implements of palæolithic type have for some years 
been found on the surface, but, for the same reasons given above, 
anthropologists have hesitated to pronounce positively as to 
their age, until geological evidence of their “ gisement” was 
forthcoming, a precaution rendered all the more necessary in 
this case from the known fact that knives of flint were used 
Egypt in March of the year 1881, I was fortunate enough to 
discover flakes and an implement of undoubted human 
fabrication, in the gravel of the Nile Valley near Thebes, 6 
to 10 feet deep, beneath stratified deposits of mud and gravel. 
This gravel had become so hard in Egyptian times as to enable 
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them to cut flat-topped chambers and square pillars out of it, 
which had retained the sharpness of the outline to the present 
day. Some of the flakes were chipped out of the gravel in the 
sides of the tombs, thereby proving the great antiquity of the 
flints, which were deposited during the formation of the gravel. 
As in the case ofthe South African deposits, I failed to discover 
animal remains in the gravel in association with these imple- 
ments. This, then, is the second occasion on which, during the 
present year, the existence of a palwolithic period has been 
fixed by geological evidence on the continent of Africa. 

5. "On the Human Fossil at Nice,” by Alfred Tylor, Esq., 
F.G.S. In this paper Mr. Tylor gives a succinct account, by 
means of sections taken by himself, of the discovery by. 
M. Jochim, in 1880, of a human skeleton in quaternary 
deposits near Nice. Mr. Tylor believes that this skeleton was 
not an interment but a true fossil, having been floated into the 
quaternary deposit whilst it was in process of formation. He 
believes the deposit to have been caused during a pluvial period 
the existence of which he has discussed in previous publications. 
"Th wand other bones he considers to afford corroborative 

' its belonging to a very early period. The paper is 
one of ие interest both on account of the original 
observations made by Mr. Tylor himself,and his opinion on 
the views ertertained by M. Desor and other geologists who 
have written on the subject. 

6. “Sepulchral remains at Rathdown, Co. Wicklow," by 
G. A. Kinahan. The graves contained burnt bones and the 
remains of two urns,the clay of the urns being mixed with 

ie "Excavations in Tumuli, near Copiapó in Chili,” by 

H. Madge. The contents of these graves appear to be of 

ia vidal character, the most remarkable object being a 
- skeleton supposed to be that of a Spaniard, but since pronounced 
by Professor Flower to be that of a native, which had the 
marks of eight arrow wounds. The eighth vertebra and 
corresponding left rib has marks in three distinct places cause 
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by one arrow which, striking the rib, took out a splinter of 
bone, again passing through the same rib, where it was connected 
with the back, it penetrated the vertebra, and was found 
embedded in the bone, thereby affording proof, if proof were 
wanting, of the efficiency of flint-pointed arrows for the purposes 
for which they are constructed. 

Another point of a flint arrow-head was found in one of the 
ribs. All the wounds appear to have been delivered from the 
right side. 

8. “On some Stone Implements from British Guiana,” by 
E. F. im Thurn Mr. im Thurn commences with an important 
observation, to account for the fact that only implements of ruder 
kinds are found in the kitchen middens of British Guiana, which 
he believes to have been made by the Caribs of the islands, 
none of the more elaborately formed inplements which the Caribs 
make having been found in any of them. He says the Caribs 
are in the habit of making highly finished stone implements 
which they never use, but hang up only as ornaments, to exhi- 
bit the perfection of their art. Long ago, when discussing the 
possible use of the elaborately serrated chert implements of the 
Caribs, one of the best of which is in my museum, I hazarded 
an opinion that it was merely a work of fancy, intended to show 
the skill of the fabricator, rather than for any purpose of utility. 
Perhaps we do not sufficiently consider this trait of the human 
character in reviewing the work of savages. The highly orna- 
mented handles of their common utensils, the prodigious skill and 
finished decoration given to their flint implements, notably those 
to the stone implements from Denmark, the elaborate devices 
and ornamentation of their pottery, that of the lower phases of 
civilization being more highly ornamented than the pottery of a 
succeeding age,—all this affords evidence of the time devoted 
to superfluities in an early condition of culture. The same thing 
applies with equal force to those of our own time, whom necessity 
does not compel to devote their time to useful objects. It lies 
at the root of all games which, useless in themselves, are 
indulged in by persons who have nothing better to do, as an 
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exhibition of aequired skill When we see in our own days 
how large a share of time is occupied in works of sheer vanity, 
I think this element should enter largely into our estimate of 
prehistoric man. Stone adzes in British Guiana are chiefly 
used now by the pottery makers for smoothing their vessels. 
This throws light on the fact that stone celts have been found 
in the pottery kilns of the Romans in Auvergne. In the 
absence of the axe, smooth pebbles are used, as is the case 
with the commoner class of pottery in Brittany at the present 
time. They are in the habit of painting their stone implements, 
of which a considerable number are kept in store by them. 

9, “On the Earthworks of the Yorkshire Wolds and Excava- 
tions in Dane's Dyke,’ by General Pitt Rivers. I show that 
the Dykes of the Wolds hang together as a system of 
military defence, and appear to be the work of a people 
at war with the inhabitants of the interior, and that the 
Dane's Dyke on Flamborough Head is in a position to form a 
base of operations for the whole of them, whether they were 
invaders landing on the coast, or natives driven to the sea by an 
inland enemy. I then describe some excavations made by me 
in Has Danes Dyke, and give evidence of high probability 
approaching proof that it was erected not later than the Bronze 
aes bin flint was still employed, and that the defenders 
worked flint on the rampart after it had been finished. I then 
diseuss the question as to what quarter the invaders, if invaders 
they were, are likely to have come from, and show that the 
absence of the characteristic ornaments and forms of Denmark, 
make it unlikely they should have come from thence, and 
probable that, assuming them to be invaders, they came from 
further south, or else that, supposing them to be the work of a 
people driven to the coast, they must have imported their 
Bronze culture from some primitive source. Absolute proof of 
the connection of the Dane's Dyke with the Dykes of the 
Wolds, beyond what is afforded by military considerations, can 
only result from further extensive excavations, and will probably 
be a work of great labour and expense. If life were secured, 
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one would prefer to wait until further evidence had accumulated ; 
but in this, as in so many anthropological investigations, we 
must put aside all idea of finality, and rest satisfied for the time 
being with an imperfect work. The Dyke system of Great 
Britain, covering so large an area of our soil, and affording, 
when viewed by a military eye, clear evidence of the direction 
in which the people who made them were facing, during the 
extensive wars of prehistoric times, is no doubt destined to 
much light on the migration of tribes. That the Dykes served 
other purposes than those of defence seems very probable, but of 
the defensive character of some of them there can be little doubt, 
Excavations only can determine satisfactorily the period to 
which they belong. | 

10. “ Aceount of the Discovery of Six Ancient Dwellings, 
found under or near to British Barrows on the Yorkshire 
Wolds,” by J. R. Mortimer, Esq. Mr. Mortimer here gives a 
description of British dwellings, somé formed with circles of 
upright stakes, and others excavated in the ground and roofed 
over; and he shows that they were probably burnt, perhaps at 
the death of the owners, and tumuli raised over them containing 
the remains of the dead. This is important in its bearing upon 
the custom of burying in the habitation of the deceased person, 
which, as is well known, is practised by many barbarous people 
at the present time. I have myself lately found evidence of the 
same custom in Dorsetshire. Numbers of pits which I ex- 
cavated contained remains which proved that they were not 
graves, but probably pits, perhaps refuse pits, attached to the 
dwellings. In one of these, of the Romano-British period, a 
crouched-up skeleton was found carefully interred on its side. 
This must have been an exceptional case in which the deceased, 
perhaps the owner of the dwelling, was interred in his own 





These and other communications from Mr. Mortimer form a 
valuable supplement to Canon Greenwell’s long and careful. 
inquiry into the tumuli of the Yorkshire Wolds, "That archzeo- 
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logieal investigations of this nature, when carefully conducted, 
are of the utmost anthropological value none can doubt, except 
such as are impatient of evidence, fond of hasty, flimsy generali- 
sation upon imperfect data, and careless, so long as present 
interest is satisfied, whether their deductions stand the test of 
time, 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY.—Tihree Papers, 

1, “A new Instrument for determining the Facial Angle," by 
W.G. Atkinson. Mr. Atkinson's instrument is ingenious and 
well worthy of holding a place with others of the same kind, 
assuming that it is of importance the facial angle should be 
taken. If I may venture to express my own opinion on this 
subject, it is that we should carefully keep in view the object 
of the measurement in question, and take the simplest and most 
convenient method of obtaining it. 

Now the object of the measurement undoubtedly is to 
ascertain the degree of prognacity of a skull, because the 
development of the jaws, or rather it may be more proper to 
say, the non-development of the intellectual parts of the head 
in reference to the jaws, indicates an approach towards the 
lower forms of life. It is desirable that the degree of prognacity 

expressed in figures, but it is immaterial whether 

figures represent a proportional measurement or an angle. The 
neasurement from the basion to the nasion, and from the basion 
to the alveolar point, taking the first at 100, represents the 
degroe of prognacity of the face, and has the merit of being 
able to be taken with the same instrument that is used for 
measuring the other parts of the skull, a point of consider- 
able importance to the explorer of prehistoric remains in 
which human skeletons occur. To my mind, therefore, the 
gnathie or alveolar index as proposed by Professor Flower is 
sufficient for the purpose. There is no particular reason 
that I am aware of for referring the facial angle to the visual 
axis, and it is not desirable to multiply the measurements, 
indeed it is very important to curtail them. The only question 
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appears to me, one to which I have adverted elsewhere, viz.: 
whether the common point of measurement should be the 
anterior margin of the foramen magnum, or the meatus audi- 
torious, the latter point having the advantage of enabling a com- 
parison between the living head and the skull. Also, whether 
it be the nasion or the ophryon to which the upper Measurement 
-is taken for a base of comparison matters little, provided unifor- 
mity of practice can be secured ; both serve equally the desired 
purpose of ascertaining the relative length of the jaws. I make 
these remarks simply in the interest of uniformity and simplicity 
in the mode of measurement, the importance of which has been 
impressed upon me of late; the facial angle is, however, still 
used by physical anthropologists both in England and on the 


Continent, by whom the ingenuity of Mr. Atkinson's instrument 
will be duly appreciated. 


2, “ Five Naga Skulls,” by Prof. G. D. Thane. These skulls are 
of moderate size, the cubical contents of the three males being 
1377 cubic inches, and those of the two females being 1238 
cubic inches, The average cephalic or breadth index is 781; 
the height index, 784; the average gnathic index, 98-6. They 
are characterised by high orbits and narrow nose: in other 
respecta they exhibit Mongolian characteristics. 

3. " On the Stature of the Inhabitants of Hungary," by Dr. 
Beddoe. This refers to the investigations of Drs, Körösi and 
Scheiber on the recruiting returns for the whole of Hungary. 
The stature of the various races stands in the following order, , 
commencing with the highest, viz.: Venda, Germans, Croats, 
Slovaks, Jazyges, Jews, Roumanians, Magyars, Ruthenians, and 
Kunen (?) Kumanians, but I see it is stated that the average 
difference between the highest and the lowest of them does not 
exceed 1} inch. The recruiting returns of a country are not of 
very great value, owing to the rejecting standard, which in the 
Hungarian army is 1:554 metres, about 5 feet 1} inch; but 
after calculating for growth, &c., Dr. Beddoe makes the average 
height of the German adult 5 feet 54 inches, and of the Magyar 
and Slav 5 feet 5 inches. Dr. Scheiber finds the inhabitants of 
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the cities in Hungary taller than those of the rural districts, as 
did Quetelet in Belgium; but this Dr. Beddoe thinks is owing 
to there being more Germans and Jews in the towns. The rule 
in England is the reverse, 
| PHILOLOGY.— One Paper. 
“Notes on the affinity of the Melanesian, Malay, and Poly- ` 


nesian Languages,” by the Rev. R. H. Codrington. This paper 
not having as yet been printed, notice of it must be deferred. 


SOcIOLOGY.—Seren Papers, 

1. Miss Buckland gives a remarkably interesting résumé 
of M. Broca's investigation on the subject of trepanned and 
perforated human skulls which have been found in the caves of 
Marne, in the Department of Charente, belonging to the neolithic 
period, and which operation is still practised by the Kabyles of 
Algeria and in the Pacific Isles, Whether the facts will sustain 
a theory of such definite complexity as M. Broca appears to have 
based upon them must be left to the judgment of the medical 
profession of which Dr. Broca was so distinguished a member. 
Опе view, however, appears so reasonably to have suggested 
| restigators of this subject that it may, I think, be 
accepted by керооз without cavil, I alude to the 
coincidence that appears to have existed between the hole 
bored in the human skull, and the holes bored in the cists and 
funeral urns of the dead, both being intended for the passage 
of the malign spirits to which maladies and death are so commonly 
attributed in early and barbaric ages. Miss Buckland hopes that 
by drawing attention to this subject care may be taken to 
ascertain whether or not similar evidence of trepanning may have 
existed amongst the people of the neolithic age in England. 

2. “Notes on the Western Regions,” translated from the 
“Tseen Han Shoo,” by Mr. A. Wylie, and communicated by 
Mr. Howorth. This paper relates to the tribes and people in 
the neighbourhood of China between 207 n.c. and the year 9 A.D. 
Although it does not convey to the European mind any very 
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definite idea of time and place, there can be no doubt that it 
contains much potential usefulness. For the present, most of us 
will be content to regard it as a reserve store of information for 
future anthropologists when a greater knowledge of the Chinese 
people will enable them to take a more lively interest in the 

3. "Thomas of Aquinum and Anthropology, by the Rev. 
W. 5. Caiger. This paper is put forward for the purpose of 
showing how totally at variance with modern idens are the 
writings of this philosopher, who has been upheld by the Roman 
Pontiff as an authority on matters anthropological. It is well 
occasionally to cast back into the dark ages in order to keep up 
a proper measure of self-esteem, even though nothing of anthro- 
pological value can be learnt from such an inquiry. Speaking 
of the Encyclical letter issued by the present Pope in favour of 
promoting scientific inquiry, it may be useful to take notice of 
this circumstance in its bearing проп modern investigation, 
and especially upon anthropological science. When in Brittany 
three years ago, having occasion to take the measure of a 
number of human skulls, which in that country are preserved in 
reliquaries ‘in the churchyards, I was surprised to find on several 
occasions that I received assistance from the parish priest, a 
matter of some importance to me, as the Bretons themselves 
were extremely hostile to any interference with the remains of 
the dead. On one occasion this was explained to me by the Curé 
of one of the villages, who informed me that they had received 
instructions from the Pope in favour of promoting science. 
There can be little doubt that the Church of Rome, always wise 
in its generation, and perceiving that the teaching of the Church 
in physical matters has, in the long run, been compelled to 
bend to the discoveries of science, is endeavouring to utilise 
scientific investigation, in the hopes that under clever manipula- 
lation it may, for the time being at any rate, be made to support 
some of its particular dogmas. 

But from whatever cause this step may have been taken, 


anthropologists must hail it as a step in advance. We may 
2M2 
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safely expect that the study of nature will,in the end, tend 
to the production of its legitimate fruits, rather than to the 
ripening of any extraneous blossoms which the Church may 
append to it, The example of the Church of Rome, I may add, 
might advantageously be followed by other churches into 
which the voice of reason is usually supposed to receive freer 

4. "On a collection of Monumental Heads and artificially 
deformed Crania from Mallicollo, New Hebrides," by Professor 
Flower. Mr. Flower described several artificially deformed 
heads from this island, with a description of the process of 
deformity, sent by Mr, Boyd. This sets at rest the question as 
to the artificial character of the deformity, All the people on 
the south coast of the island practice it alike. + 

5. "On the Animism of the Indians of British Guiana," by 
E. F. im Thurn. The author gives many curious examples of 
the beliefs of these Indians. Amongst the most striking causes 
of hallucination are the vividness of their dreams, and the belief 
that all the incidents of a dream are actual occurrences in the 
career of a wandering spirit during sleep. An amusing instance 
of this is given. One evening around the camp fire, the con- 
versation turned upon the Zulu war, which happened to be raging 
at the time, The party broke up and retired to rest, when in 
the middle of the night loud cries for help were heard from û ' 
negro who happened to be of the party. On investigating the 
cause of these screams, it was found that the unfortunate negro, 
as the representative of the African race, was receiving condign 
punishment for some offence, which since the party retired to 
rest he had committed, on the remote continent of Africa during 
the Zulu war, and nothing would persuade the Indian by whom 
the blows were inflicted, that the punishment was undeserved. 
This must add greatly to the complexity of lifein British Guiana 
and to the difficulty of condneting matters to a rational issue. 
_ 6. “Notes on the Asiatic relations of Polynesian Culture,” by 
Dr. E B. Tylor.. Mr. Tylor in a short note draws attention to 
some further evidence tending to establish connection in culture 
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between the Asiatic continent and the Polynesian Islands, 
Colonel Yule had pointed to several eustoms which prevailed 
throughout that region, and Mr. Tylor himself had shown the 
connection which existed in certain gomes and myths. I had 
also shown the identity of the prevailing ornament in New 
Zealand and New Guinea and its resemblance to forms in Assam 
and Upper India, and I have already in this address drawn 
attention to the use of panjies, of long shields of a peculiar form, 
pile buildings, and the custom of exposing skulls of animals or 
carved representations of them as an assertion of wealth, 
connecting the Nagas with the Andamanese and the people of 
the south. To these might be added the use of the blow pipe 
in various places, the employment of vessels with planks sewed 
together, the affinity of the stone implement of Polynesia and 
Burmah, and their dissimilarity to those of the rest of the 
world; a consideration of the line drawn between the use and 
non-use of the bow and the employment of shell trumpets 
throughout the region between India, Japan and New Zealand. 
These latter being natural productions would not imply con- 
nection in culture had it not been for certain peculiarities 
of form, their continuous distribution and their employment ina 
particular form of canoe, which is itself continuous, All these 
considerations tend in various degrees and in different direc- 
tions, no less than affinities of language, to prove that com- 
munication has existed in times past along a region, the 
geographical features of which adapt it to become one of the 
great highways of the world, and at the same time indicate the 
probability that the various arts have been carried independently 
and not by means of any great racial or social intercourse; 

Mr. Tylor now shows that the use of the nose flute occurs in 
Fiji, Society Islands, Tonga, New Zealand, North Australia, and 
India, and he even suggests the possibility of the connection of 
certain myths and poems in Scandinavia. It seems to me that 
these connections, when proved, need not in all cases be taken 
to imply constant intercourse, but may have taken place through 
the agency of casual wanderers and people of the Gipsy class. 
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When, however, absolute identity is found to exist in the means 
of locomotion, such as is afforded by the use of the outrigger 
canoe, over the whole of the Indian and Pacific Islands, the 
distribution of which formed the subject of a paper read by me 
before the Institute some time ago, we need not, I think, be 
surprised that such connections should have existed; indeed, it 
appears certain that they must have done so. I would lay 
special stress on the fact that a circle may be drawn around the 
distribution of the outrigger, beyond which nothing of the kind 
appears on the face of the.globe, and that the region of its 
distribution coincides to a great extent with the other connec- 
tions to which attention has been drawn. 

7. “ Fijian Riddles,” by the Rev. Lorimer Fison. Not the 
least interesting portion of this paper is a digression in which 
the author suggests that the employment of houses built on 
piles is a survival of houses built on mounds which prevail in 
Fiji or perhaps he thinks it may represent the mingling of two 
races having different forms of architecture. The riddles throw 
some light on their customs and arts, but would seem to us 
more like a figurative mode of speech than riddles. It is quite 
an institution, however, amongst them, and the formality with 
which they are propounded must make society in Fiji as 
tedious as any tea party of young ladies in this country. 

8. "Description of Andamanese Bone Necklaces, by Dr. 
Allen Thomson. In this paper Dr. Thomson describes anatomi- 
cally the ingredients of a number of bone necklaces, the chief 
part of which were brought by Mr. E. H. Man from the Anda- 
mans. This investigation shows amongst other things that the 
bones of the pig were used for this purpose, which puts to flight 
the idea which had suggested itself, that the pig might have 
been excluded as an unclean animal The bonés are both 
human and animal, the former probably memorial; and besides 
these, wooden substances are employed which, Dr. Thomson 
Suggests, were introduced as imitations of the bones. 

It cannot, I think, fail to encourage descriptive ethnologists 
 * give full and accurate accounts, with carefully formed 
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collections of the arts of savages, when it is seen that a single 
class of objects, and that so apparently uninviting a one as 
bone necklaces, is capable of producing a communication of 
so much value and interest, from a distinguished ex-President 
of the British Association. Had not the collection of these 
objects been complete, and embraced every variety of the neck- 
laces in use by the people, the materials for an exhaustive inves 
tigation of this nature would have been wanting. Nothing gives 
one a better idea of the immense field of research which will 
lie open to the anthropologist, when observations will be 
accurately made and anthropology really become a science. 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY.—One Paper. 

“The Laws affecting the Relations between Civilized and 
Savage Life, as bearing on the dealings of Colonists with Abori- 
gines," by Sir Bartle Frere, G.C.B., &c. Concerning this valuable 
paper, which deserves to be read by all anthropologists, I will 
only say that I have ventured to classify it separately under 
the head of Applied Anthropology. It has often been urged 
against anthropology*that it has no practical result; that our 
deductions may be more or less interesting in the abstract, but 
that they have no useful bearing on the affairs of life. Toa 
certain extent this charge against us is not unfounded, but we 
may be certain that if such is the case we ourselves rather than 
our science are to blame, for no subject is more capable of being 
turned to useful account than the scientifie study of mankind. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more foreign to our subject than party 
politics, but for this very reason, if for no other, we should 
endeavour to give a practical turn to our science. The moment 
also is auspicious for such an attempt. Party politics run so 
high, that measures are rarely considered upon their merits 
representative institutions have been carried so far that ignorance 
is better represented than knowledge, and knowledge is swamped 
by ignorance ; the fundamental laws of society are û isrera ded 
in favour of a. time-serving policy, and we run the risk of a 
relapse of civilisation. If it is said that scientific men have 
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seldom the experience necessary for practical statesmanship: this 
does not apply to anthropology, for on looking over the list of 
contributors to our Journal, we find that on former, no less than 
on the present occasion, it has included the names of Governors 
of Colonies, and others who are at the same time Statesmen and 
men of science. But if it is for the interest of Society that the 
voice of science should be heard on the affairs of the day, it is 
equally for the interests of our Society that its utility should be 
recognised. There is a practical quality of the English mind 

rhich prevents the people from ever taking a lively interest in 
ideas and studies, the present usefulness of which is doubtful. 
If we look at those Societies and subjects which flourish most 
vigorously in this country, we shall find that they all have a 
practical as well as a scientific side, and I believe that it is to 
this cause, as much as to any other, that anthropology in 
England has not received that full measure of support from the 
publie which it has received from science, 


Dr. ALLEN THOMSON moved, and Canon GREENWELL seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the President, which was carried unani- 


The Scrutineers reported the result of the ballot, and the 
following gentlemen were declared to be duly elected to serve 
as Officers and Council for the ensuing year :— 


President.—Major-General Pitt Rivers, F.R.S. 

Vice Presidents. —Hyde Clarke, Esq.; John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., 
F-RS.; Prof. W. H. Flower, F.R.S.; Francis Galton, Esq., 
F.RS.; A. Thomson, Esq.,M.D., F.RS.; E. E. Tylor, Esq.. D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 

Director —F. W. Rudler, Esq., F.G.S. 

Treasurer.—F. G. H. Price, Esq., F.G.S. 

Couneil—Lt.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen, F.RS.; J. Bedd 


ts], МР, ЕЕЗ: S. E B. Bouverie-Pusey, . W. 
ubrook, Esq, E.$A.; Prof. Geo. Eusk, ERS;C H.E 


E 
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Carmichael, Esq., M.A.; Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, Esq., F.R.S. ; 
W. L. Distant, Esq. ; А. W. Franks, Esq., M.A., F.E.S.; Prof. 
Huxley, Е.Е.8.; А. Н. Кеапе, Esq, B.A; A. L. Lewis, Esq. 
Sir J. Lubbock, Bart, M.P. ; R. Biddulph "Martin, Esq, M.F. 
J. E. Price Esq, FSA: Lord Arthur Russell, MP.: Alfred 
Tylor, Esq. Е.б.8.; C. Staniland Wake, Esq. ; M. J. Walhouse, 
Esq., FRAS; E. Worsley, Esq. 


On the motion of Mr. A. L. Lewis, seconded by Mr. А. Н. 
KEANE, 


thanks were returned to the Auditors, the Scrutineers, 
and the retiring members of the Council. 
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